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Forty-Fifth Special Issue 


Group Attractions: 


REVOLUTION in taste appears to be 
A taking place among organized-audience 
= groups throughout the country. Only a 
few years ago solo performers were the main- 
stays, the best-selling attractions, of Civic and 
Community schedules. Today their place in 
popularity is more and more being usurped 
by what are known as special, or group, at- 
tractions. 

The ensembles belonging in this classifica- 
tion are of a, host of different kinds—sym- 
phony orchestras ; little symphonies and cham- 
ber orchestras; string quartets; piano duos, 
trios, and quartets; dance groups, with any- 
where from two to two dozen members, pre- 
senting ballet, modern dance, Spanish dance, 
Hindu dance, and ethnic dance; male and 
female choruses and male and mixed quar- 
tets; and ensembles of harps, of strings, and 
of diverse other instruments. 

Some of these groups devote themselves to 
music of the very highest quality. An audi- 
ence that listens to a first-class string quartet 
or madrigal choir could not hear a more ex- 
acting repertoire. Other groups, such as the 
popular vocal ensembles and, in considerable 
measure, the dance groups, are more likely 
to provide entertainment than art. It is not 
that their performances are necessarily (or 
even usually) inartistic if taken on their 
own terms, but that the artistic air in which 
they exist is less pure than that surrounding 
performances of Mozart quartets or Vivaldi 
concerto grossos. 

30th as art and as entertainment, the rapid 
increase—one is almost tempted to say the 
mushrooming—of touring group enterprises 
is a healthy manifestation. The enthusiasm 
of audiences for group attractions guaran- 
tees work for a large number of perform- 
ers of less than stellar rank. For the first 
time the organized-audience plan is spreading 
its benefits of mass booking power among 
dozens of performers instead of concentrat- 
ing on name soloists. In a good many cases, 
to be sure, the ensembles are headed by one 
or more well-known artists. But experience 
has shown that organized-audience commit- 
tees are generally willing to risk engaging a 
group of performers none of whose names 

~- =*eviously known to them, whereas they 

put up stiff resistance to the proposal 
y engage a soloist with whose name 
not familiar. The availability of top- 
vists, moreover, falls far short of the 
de demand for their services. Most 
f high earning power refuse nowa- 
accept engagements when they will 
r incomes into the high-surtax brack- 
ronted by the unavailability of the 
tists they are anxious to hear, many 
prefer to cast their lot with un- 
group attractions rather than un- 
familiar soloists. 

One of the marks of the adult listener is 
to care what he hears as well as whom he 
hears. Without belittling the merits of the 
solo artists who have built their names into 
valuable assets, it is an indication of maturity 
to be able to select a package because of its 
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contents rather than because of its brand. 
The decision to engage a Spanish-dance group 
or a string quartet implies an interest on the 
part of the audience in Spanish dancing or in 
chamber music, whereas the decision to en- 
gage a solo performer may imply little more 
than eagerness to see a celebrity, or some- 
body who passes for one, in the flesh. 

Group attractions serve, moreover, to ac- 
quaint the large public with a vast literature 
of music (and dance) that is not accessible 
to the solo performer. A pianist cannot play 
a Bach orchestral suite; a singer cannot take 
all the parts in a choral work. 

One of the principal reasons for the shift 
of favor toward ensemble music, it is safe to 
say, is the rapidity with which the list of 
standard solo classics—those that are held 
to be universally acceptable, and therefore a 
safe risk in mass booking—has tended to be- 
come overfamiliar. Relatively few people who 
subscribe to organized-audience series are 
deeply enough interested in Beethoven’s mu- 
sic to want to hear the Pathétique Sonata once 
more, unless it is played by an interpreter of 
the first order. Most of them find it a pleasant 
change to hear a Beethoven symphony or 
quartet or cello-and-piano sonata, and they 
quickly find that pieces written for combina- 
tions of instruments are, if anything, easier to 
follow and more grateful to hear than solo 
pieces. 

At the same time, the lighter attractions, 
which frankly present popular and semi-class- 
ical music and mixed programs of song and 
dance, allow audiences to enjoy a good show 
without feeling that they have to be cultural 
about it. The touring theatre is almost dead; 
the Chautauqua and vaudeville circuits are 
long since dead. Some of the newly formed 
group attractions touch fields that used to be 
exploited by theatrical performers. 

Even when the musical-artistic content of 
these programs is slight, they serve, when 
they are tastefully presented, to win away 
from their television sets thousands of people 
who otherwise might lose touch with flesh- 
and-blood entertainment. Some of us in the 
musical world have a tendency to look down 
our noses at such entertainment on the ground 
that it is not art. This snobbish attitude is a 
relic of the days, half a century and more 
ago, when music appreciation was held to be 
a rigorous duty and anyone who momentarily 
let his sights slip lower than Beethoven and 
Brahms was felt to be deficient in cultural 
aspiration if not in moral fibre. 

It would be a mistake, however, to let 
satisfaction with the increasing range of or- 
ganized-audience programs obscure the grow- 
ing plight of the solo artist. A date for an 
all-girl chorus, a string orchestra, or a dance 
company may mean one less date for a pian- 
ist, a violinist, or a singer. The engagements 
of solo artists will suffer a conspicuous 
shrinkage if the trend towards group attrac- 
tions continues. 

The artists at the top of the pile will prob- 
ably suffer the least; there will always be 
audiences for the best of our established mu- 
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sicians. But most of the younger performers, 
the ones who have just begun to obtain a toe- 
hold in the profession, will be hard hit. In 
some cases they will be able to find berths in 
ensembles—where, I suspect, a good many o1 
them really belong anyway. But some young 
performers have been educated only as_vir- 
tuosos ; nobody ever taught them how to func 
tion in the group art of music. They have 
spent their entire energy trying to make their 
personalities individual and effective, and 
therefore salable—F.O.B. New York. As long 
as the organized-audience enthusiasm for 
group attractions continues, many of thes¢ 
young artists face the alternative of sub 
sisting on starvation rations or burying them 
selves in a group. In either case they would 
hardly be able to develop as solo pr rformers. 
The ability to fit into an ensemble is one mark 
of the all-round musician, but it should not 
be forgotten that there are artists who ar 
naturally individualists and that the touring 
virtuosos who fired the American public to at 


interest in music were of that stamp. 
Let us not be blinded by false sentiment 
however. A large number of the young solo 


performers who have been making the rounds 
of the organized audiences do not deserve 
from the viewpoint of exacting judgment, to 
be called artists. Many of the dates they have 
filled have come to them, so to spe ak, by 
default, because no Vladimir Horowitz or 
Jascha Heifetz was available. As long as thi 
market was in their favor they were able to 
obtain engagements. Although they gave the 
best they had, this was often not enough to 
satisfy listeners who hoped for thoroughly 
mature, perceptive artistry. 

With the advent of a large supply of group 
attractions, the situation is altered. With spon- 
taneous and healthy realism, many audiences 
have decided that they prefer a skilled, polish 
ed group attraction—whatever its fine-art 
content may be—to a young pianist or violin 
ist or singer who tries hard but does not 
really make the grade. 

From all present indications, the only art- 
ists to suffer from the shift in bookings from 
second-line soloists to group attractions art 
the ones whose performances did not live up 
to the expectations and demands of the na 
tion-wide audience. This audience, contrary 
to frequent assumption, is not easily deceived. 
It was patient about its disappointments as 
long as it felt that nothing better was avail- 
able. But it is patient no longer, for the gen- 
uine expertness of most of the group per- 
formances attracts them more than the half- 
expertness of most second-line soloists. 

Yet the truly gifted young artists are exper 
iencing no buyer resistance; indeed, several 
of the outstanding musicians of the younger 
generation are already booked more heavily 
for 1952-53 than they were this season. The 
long and short of it seems to be that the 
competition of group attractions is not dan- 
gerous to solo artists of superior quality, 
whether they are young or old. For the less 
gifted touring performers (and some of thes¢ 
are no longer young) it will be ruinous. 

















Christine Nilsson as Marguerite in Gounod's 
Faust in 1883, in the first performance 
ever given in the Metropolitan Opera House 


By QUAINTANCE EATON 


HEN Rudolf Bing opened 
his second season at the 


Metropolitan Opera last 
November, his trials as a general 
manager were severe, but he was 
spared a few problems that had 
vexed several of his predecessors. 
He did not have to contend with 
cable cars, vaudeville turns, en- 
cores, or the smell of fresh paint. 
There were no arrests during the 
1951 opening performance of Ver- 
di’s Aida—at least no report of 
any such police action appeared 
in the press next day to parallel 
the aftermath of the 1893 opening. 

On Nov. 28, 1893, the New York 
Times reported that a lady, gor- 
geously att‘-cd “in lavender silk, 
fur cloak, dainty white slippers, 
with red rose buckles, diamonds on 
ears and fingers and at her throat, 
had caught ihany eyes in the opera 
house, including those of Inspec- 
tor McLaughlin.” This alert of- 
ficer recognized the dressy damsel 
as Dollie Reynolds, partner of a 
notorious “bank sneak” and jewel 
thief. He escorted her tenderly 
to the lobby, and thence to jail. 





Quaintance Eaton is an associate editor of 
MusicaL AMERICA, 


Courtesy Opera News 


Sophia Scalchi, mezzo-soprano, as 
Frederick in Mignon, in the tights 
Krehbiel thought she wore so well 





During the same evening, L. 
Bertram Cady, a _ businessman, 
looking through powerful opera 
glasses at the gay audience spotted 
a former employe who had made 
off with some of the firm’s cash 
four years previously, and called 
for the police. The unfortunate 
absconder had a fatal taste for 
music; thus justice was served 
through art. 


HE cable cars on Broadway 

incurred the displeasure of 2n- 
other Times reporter—anonymous, 
as even the critics were in those 
days—who had been assigned to 
do a “color story” on the 1893 
Metropolitan opening. He wrote: 

“To reach this compound en- 
tertainment of the eyes, the ears, 
and the sense of good-natured 
humor, was by no means an easy 
task. It will be found before very 
long that the cable cars seriously 
endanger all social functions and 
ceremonials at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The well regulated 
assemblage of coaches was con- 
stantly menaced and disturbed by 
the clanging Polyphemuses of the 
cable, each with its ugly, blazing 
eye, gliding up and down with 
a hideous and alarming velocity. 
These fleet monsters with their 
yellow eyeballs growing bigger as 
they advance, constitute a horrible 
nightmare for the well-bred and 
super-sensitive horses of society. 
In spite of judicious marshalling 
of its equippages [sic] by the of- 
ficials of the Metropolitan and the 
police, society clearly has the right 
at such times to reinforce the 
protests of the walking classes.” 

The traffic jam had been enough 
of a problem, even without cable 
cars, at the original opening of 





A GOLDEN TRIO AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


Edouard de Reszke, bass, as Meph- 
istopheles in the opera that gave 
“Das Faustspielhaus” its nickname 


the house ten years previously. On 
the evening of Oct. 22, 1883, as 
the carriages rolled up to the three 
entrances of the new theatre and 
discharged their cargoes of elegant 
gentlemen and dazzling ladies, the 
persons and property of the crowd 
around the 39th Street entrance to 
the Family Circle were seriously 
threatened by the horse-drawn ve- 
hicles. A stout railing was erected 
next day, after public protests. 
Fortunately for the elaborate attire 
of the ladies, it was a fine night, 
for the porte-cochéres of the new 
building were not yet roofed over. 


ERTAIN aspects of this gala 

opening scene have a familiar 
ring. The New York Sun de- 
scribed the circumstances thus: “A 
dozen speculators with nickel 
badges and bank bills twined in 
their fingers took their stations at 
the main entrance as early as 61% 
o'clock. They exhibited diagrams 
of the house, and sold good tickets 
from $6 upwards, asking $3 for the 
cheapest seats, in the Family 
Circle.” 

Speculators we have always had 
with us, it seems. Twenty-four 
years later, after the opening 
Aida in 1911, Arthur Farwell re- 
marked in Musica, America: “It 
was a noteworthy fact that this 
opening witnessed something ap- 
proaching very near to the ex- 
tinction of the sidewalk specula- 
tor, only a few of his ilk lurking 
in doorways more or less remote 
from the front entrance.” Mere 
wishful thinking, as operagoers of 
today can testify. 

In 1883, the crowd on Seventh 
Avenue “flattened their noses at 
windows looking in under the 
stage,” the Sun related. No win- 





Emma Eames, soprano, as the Jul- 
iette of the “ideal cast" that 
also included the two De Reszkes 


Metropolitan Opening 


ee 


Jean de Reszke, tenor, as Romeo, 
perhaps his most popular role in 
his decade at the Metropolitan 


dows are there today, and no such 
opportunities for peeping Toms. 
But gate-crashers and “friends of 
the management” exist now, as 
then. The same newspapers men- 
tioned the species of 1883: 

“The number of people who 
claimed acquaintance with Henry 
E. Abbey [the general manager] 
or Captain Williams [probably the 
head of the police detail] in hope 
of securing free admittance 
astonished both gentlemen.” 


URIOSITY was at a boiling 

point about the new _ house, 
which had been designed by J. 
Cleaveland Cady. Not all opinions 
were favorable. The critic most 
generous to the new enterprise 
was Henry E. Krehbiel, who took 
a jealous interest in the welfare of 
the opera. His accounts are the 
most accessible to us, for many 
of his columns in the Tribune of 
the early days have been reprinted 
in his two books, Chapters of 
Opera, and More Chapters ‘of 
Opera. On this occasion, he wrote 
that “the house has lightness and 
airiness about it that seem to lift 
one’s spirit and make one forget 
anything like business or care.” 
The Times countered with a de- 
scription of “the hot orange of 
corridor walls, which looked as if 
they were primed for decoration 
rather than decorated . . . crudely 
summed up, the house looked very 
big and very yellow—rather mo- 
notonously yellow.” 

The Sun found the temperature 
cold — “people in the balcony 
sneezed”—and the Times found it 
unbearably hot—“one gentleman 
had to take his wife out into the 
lobby because of the suffocating 
heat.” 
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Nights-1883-93 


All agreed, however, that the 
upholstery for the boxes was not 
the proper background. “It is not 
calculated to show off beautiful 
dresses and fair faces,” wrote 
ixrehbiel gallantly. “Golden heads 
eemed to blend with the old gold 
if the silk curtains, and the pale 
vory tint that prevailed elsewhere 
the Times’s “monotonous yellow” | 
iailed to emphasize the soft silks 
ind satins that rested against 
hem.” As many of the gowns 
vere white, “the auditorium 
seemed colorless,” the Sun com- 
inented, adding, however, as a gay 
iote, “in the orchestra seats, light 
sonnets were generally worn.” The 
ining and curtains in the boxes, 
y the way, were changed to a 
eep red soon after, a more flat- 
ering frame for the belles of so- 
ciety. 

The display of jewels fascinated 
the reporters, as always. Kreh- 
biel wrote that “diamonds glittered 





Courtesy, Opera News 
Lilli Lehmann, soprano, as Sula- 
mith in Goldmark's Die Kénigin 
von Saba, the 1886 opening opera 


in all directions like crystals on the 
snow.” This dazzlement was made 
more alluring by the softness of 
gaslight, which was the only illumi- 
nation. Ten years later, electric 
wiring was installed—a change 
that Krehbiel was to deplore. 

Among numerous precautions 
igainst fire, the most conspicuous 
in the audience room was the sheet 
metal used to separate the boxes, 
s framework painted white. The 
imes thought that it had a “raw 
‘ook.” Other precautions were in- 
‘alidated one by one, so that the 
house was vulnerable in 1892, 
when a disastrous fire, on Aug. 27, 
necessitated its closing for the 
1892-93 season. 
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The pipes for the sprinkler tank 
over the stage had frozen, and the 
tank had been drained. The iron 
braces under the stage had gotten 
in the way of stagehands in mov- 
ing and storing scenery, and had 
been replaced by wooden beams. 
The stage itself was used for 
painting scenery; it was here that 
the 1892 fire was thought to have 
started. Because the heavy fire 
curtain proved to be a nuisance, 
it had been fixed immovably in the 
flies, and the flames spread rapidly 
to the auditorium. 


HE physical features and 

properties of the house had first 
call on the critics’ attention that 
October night in 1883. A caustic 
and disillusioned Times reporter, 
who went slumming in the bal- 
cony, said that the acoustics there 
were dull—‘‘one could hear Cam- 
panini and Novara only when they 
struck high notes.” He also de- 
plored the limited view. “Even by 
standing, from the back row of the 
side balcony only an expanse of 
Vianesi’s [the conductor] cranium 
was visible,” he complained. 

Henry E. Abbey, the impresario 
who took on the season single- 
handed and at his own risk, played 
safe by giving Faust with a cast 
already well known from the 
Academy of Music, which the 
Metropolitan was designed to sup- 
plement and destined to supplant. 
Christine Nilsson, who created the 
part of Marguerite in the premiere 
of the revised version at the Paris 
Opéra in 1869, had appeared in 
New York regularly from the fol- 
lowing year on, and was no longer 
in her prime. Neither was Italo 
Campanini, the Faust. Franco 
Novara (his real name was Frank 
Nash) sang Mephistopheles, and 
was “most inefficient,” according to 
the Times music reviewer, “for a 
devil who cannot secure an encore 
for the Golden Calf song must be 
accounted a very poor devil, in- 
deed.” 

Giuseppe del Puente, the Valen- 
tin, had been lured away from Col. 
James H. Mapleson’s roster at the 
Academy, but the Colonel, in an 
interview in the Tribune next day, 
stated that he had Ict the baritone 
go “only because I thought the 
opening of the new house almost a 
national affair. I mean to do my 
best to prevent Abbey from keep- 
ing him,” he added. And, sure 
enough, Del Puente went back to 
the Academy the next season. He 
did not appear in a Metropolitan 
roster again until 1891, when the 
Academy was a thing of the past. 

Louise Lablache sang Marthe, at 
the last minute replacing her 
mother, Emily, who, unlike Del 
Puente, had not been let off from 





A contemporary drawing of the opening performance in the rebuilt Metro- 
politan Opera House in 1893, showing the angels bearing Marguerite's soul 
to heaven. A fire destroyed the original interior of the house in 1892 


a contract with Col. Mapleson. 
Ludovico Contini was the Wagner. 
Everyone in the cast came in for 
a good word from Krehbiel, but he 
heaped special favor on the head 

and figure — of Sophia Scalchi, 
who as Siébel in his opinion did 


the best singing. He later com 
mented that she could “wear a 
man’s attire and walk in tights 


more gracefully than any woman 
who ever appeared on the operatic 
stage within my memory.” He also 
said that she could be forgiven 
“her homely features because of 
her perfect poise and movement 

. and the many registers of her 
voice because of her joyous volu- 
bility of utterance.” 

The conductor, Augusto Via- 
nesi, imported all of his players 
from Europe. One aspect of his 
equipment — memory — fore 


shadowed Arturo Toscanini, for 
he was said “to disregard all 
references to the score of any 
opera.” 

reviewers of all ages 


W HAT 

have called “floral tributes” 
were profuse and extravagant that 
night. They began to be poured 
onto the stage after the garden 
scene, in which Mme. Nilsson came 
to full realization of her powers. 
Included among the gifts was a 
wreath which Krehbiel described 
as “made of gold bay leaves and 
berries, ingeniously contrived to 
be extended into a girdle to be 
worn in the classic style, and two 
gold brooch medallions, bearing 
the profiles of Tragedy and 
Comedy, with which the girdle was 
to be fastened.” The donor was 
not mentioned, but it was later 
learned that the directors them- 
selves were responsible for this 
magnificent token. 

The Sun reporter was equally 
impressed by a gift to Campanini, 
a “fire screen of drab silk, with the 
word ‘Faust’ and a bunch of 
flowers painted on it; it was 
mounted on a brass frame crowned 
by the initials, I. C.” 

Although the Metropolitan was 
wittily dubbed “Das Faustspiel- 
haus” by W. J. Henderson in the 
Times in 1897, when ten perform- 
ances of the Gounod opera had 
been given before the season was 
half over, Faust was not often 
chosen for a first night, even in 
those days. There were ten years 
between its first and second ap- 


pearances as an opening bill, dur 
ing which interval two managerial 


revolutions had shaken the com 
pany. The first came about when 
Abbey’s financial failure in the 
first season brought a change of 
regime that resulted in the seven 
German seasons. Leopold Dam 
rosch presided over the first of 


these as both manager and conduc 


tor; when he died, in 1885, his 
place as manager was taken by 
Edmund C. Stanton, and as con- 


ductor by Anton Seidl. This team 
gave New York some of its golden 
opera years. At first, however, 
there was some bewilderment. 

Of the Tannhauser performance 
that opened the 1884 season, Kreh- 
biel wrote: “Its highest signifi 
cance consisted in the publication 
which it made with reference to 
the new ideals in operatic repre 
sentation. .. . No doubt, to a large 
portion of the audience, still judg 
ing by the old standards, much of 
it must have been inexplicable, 
much of it (especially the singing 
of Anton Schott, the Tannhauser ), 
little short of monstrous.” How 

(Continued on page 139) 





Albert Niemann, tenor, as Tris- 
tan. He caused the ladies to faint 


when he bared his wounded chest 














Municipal Subsidy: 


Benefits and problems in San Francisco 


OT long ago, in announcing 
N: gift of records by Pierre 

Monteux to the Library of 
Congress, the RCA Victor Com- 
pany referred to that conductor’s 
orchestra as “the municipally sub- 
sidized San Francisco Symphony.” 
On the day that announcement was 
made, the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Association published a leaf- 


let for its patrons headed “Let’s 
‘Go Dutch.” This document in- 
formed us that last season our 


orchestra, with a budget of $440,- 
OOO, incurred a deficit of $120,000, 
and that this deficit had been met 
by contributions from than 
1,500 people. The implication was 
plain: The municipally subsidized 
San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra expects another deficit of at 
least $120,000 this year, and its 
management is forced to campaign 
for contributions, from the. widest 
possible public, practically from 
the beginning of the season. 

This situation is not generally 
appreciated outside of San Fran- 
cisco, and, to make matters con- 
siderably worse, it is not too well 
understood even in San Francisco 
itself. There is an impression 
abroad that municipal subsidy can- 
cels all San Francisco Symphony 
deficits and that the orchestra 1s 
no longer in need of financial as- 
sistance from other sources. Ac 
tually, the Symphony Association 
has never had more than $37,000 
in municipal funds, and if a plan 
adopted last year is adhered to, 
even this will no longer be applied 
to writing off its annual loss. 


less 


HE whole story of San Fran- 

cisco Symphony sponsorship is 
rather complex, but it may be in- 
structive for other communities 
wherein the idea of public support 
for symphony orchestras is under 
discussion. 

It all goes back to the fall of 
1934, when the Musical Associa- 
tion of San Francisco (now known 
as the San Francisco Symphony 
Association) found itself finan- 
cially unable to go through with 
the orchestral season it had 
planned. For many years past the 
city government had bought a few 
symphony Pop concerts each sea- 
son, paying for them out of its 
Publicity and Advertising Fund 
and selling them to the general 
public at lowe admission prices. In 
1934-35, these city concerts—pre- 
cisely four of them—were all we 


Alfred Frankenstein, music and art critic 
of the San Francisco Chronicle, combines 
his journalistic functions with activity as a 
lecturer in various universities of the Bay 
Region. He has taken part in_ the summer 
conferences at Middlebury, Vt., several 
times, and was a member of the Harvard 
University music faculty in the summer of 
1951. 
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had. Then, in order to restore the 
orchestra to its normal schedule, 
the late J. Emmet Hayden, a city 
Supervisor who had been respon- 
sible for the municipal Pop con 
certs and for the establishment of 
the San Francisco Municipal Band 
and Municipal Chorus as_ well, 
placed before the voters a proposal 
whereby one half-cent out of every 
hundred dollars of the city’s in- 


their purpose being to prevent 
politicians from stealing the cities 


blind. Our charter amendment 
was drawn in compliance with 
these provisions. Note that the 


amendment is “for the purpose of 
maintaining a symphony orches- 


tra’’—not for the purpose of main- 
taining the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, a specific private 
body. 


Legally, therefore, it would 





come from property taxes would 
be earmarked “for the purpose of 
maintaining a symphony orches- 
tra.” This proposal was approved 
at the municipal election of May, 
1935. 

It is important to point out that 
this was an amendment to the city 
charter, not an ordinance of the 
Board of Supervisors. In other 
words, it wrote that half-cent “for 
the purpose of maintaining a sym- 
phony orchestra” into the city’s 
basic law so that the money would 
be forthcoming automatically each 
year; San Francisco’s municipal 
music fund is not an annual ap- 
propriation subject to paring or 
elimination by the Mayor or the 
Supervisors. The charter amend- 
ment of May, 1935, now yields 
$50,000 a year to the orchestra. 
The peculiar pattern of its spend- 
ing is largely dictated by Article 
IV, Section 31, of the Constitution 
of the State of California. 


HIS section of the state consti- 

tution prohibits any munici- 
pality from making a gift of funds 
to any private organization or in- 
dividual. Its provisions, or some- 
thing like them, are probably to be 
found in every state constitution, 


Moulin 
A throng waiting to be admitted to a concert in the War Memorial Opera 
House in San Francisco. The structure was financed with taxpayers’ money 


be perfectly possible for another 
symphony orchestra to be estab- 
lished in San Francisco and de- 
mand a share in the tax money. 
That this has never happened is 
evidence of the fact that the city’s 
Art Commission, which adminis- 
ters the fund, is composed of con- 
scientious people. But because of 
Article IV, Section 31, the munici- 
pality of San Francisco is not per- 
mitted merely to hand over its 
$50,000 each year to the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Association; the 
city itself has had to go into the 
concert business, setting up a sepa- 
rate management and a separate 
orchestral series. The difficulties 
created by this situation have never 
been satisfactorily resolved. 
Some of these difficulties arose 
from the fact that for fifteen 
years, 1935 to 1950, the Art Com- 
mission concerts were given dur- 
ing the winter season, when the 
Symphony Association concerts 
were in progress. Many attempts 
were made to resolve this conflict, 
but none succeeded for more than 
a short time. Consequently, the 
Art Commission decided last year 
to get out of the Musical Associa- 
tion’s way by giving a series of 
summer Pop concerts. These were 


successf.1l, but they led to still an- 
other set of problems and failed 
to solve some of the old ones. 
Whether the municipal con- 
certs are given in winter or in 
summer, the necessity of operat- 
ing one orchestra through two 
separate managements makes for 
a wasteful and fantastically ill-ar- 
ranged budget. Last year the mu- 
nicipal Art Commission took in 
$19,772 from the sale of tickets 
for its eight summer perform- 
ances; this, with the $50,000 in tax 
funds, gave it $69,772 to spend. Of 
that sum the members of the or- 
chestra received only $31,000. The 
rest went to pay fees for the guest 
conductor and for soloists, for pub- 
licity, hall rentals, summer salaries 
for the Symphony Association’s 
office staff, and other incidentals. 
Some of these overhead expenses 
would have been inevitable under 
any managerial setup, but when 
the voters of San Francisco passed 
their’ charter amendment for the 
maintenance of a symphony they 
certainly did not intend that it 
would cost nearly $39,000 to put 
$31,000 in the pockets of the or- 
chestra’s members; under a single 
management the secondary and 
administrative expenses would not 
be so ridiculously disproportionate. 


MAJOR financial problem un- 

der the old system of two con- 
current series was that the San 
Francisco Symphony competed 
with itself at different price levels. 
The municipal Art Commission 
concerts, being subsidized, are 
scaled from thirty cents to $1.50, 
while the Symphony Association’s 
scale of prices runs from $1.80 to 
$2.50. When the two series were 
given during the same months, the 
Symphony Association felt that 
the Art Commission concerts were 
drawing off its patronage; even 
now, when the city concerts are 
given at a different time of year, 
that accusation can still be heard. 
Unfortunately, one can not obtain 
meaningful statistics bearing on 


this point. For one thing, the 
Symphony Association, which 
offered only two © subscription 


series at the time the Art Commis- 
sion entered the picture, now offers 
three, and if its attendance at any 
one of its old, established series 
has decreased, it may merely have 
switched to another. Other vari- 
ables and intangibles enter into 
this question, but one thing is sure: 


when both organizations were 
active during the same season, the 
San Francisco community was 


given more concerts than it need- 
ed, wanted, or could absorb. 


OR a number of seasons the Art 

Commission solved this pro- 
blem of saturation by giving only 
three or four concerts each year 
and devoting the rest of its fund 
to a series of performances by one 
of the touring ballet companies, 
with the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra in the pit. This plan, 
highly successful with the public, 
produced artistic results of an ex- 
ceedingly distinguished kind; but 
in recent years no first-class ballet 
company has been available, so the 
scheme was dropped. For three 
seasons the Art Commission tried 
the idea of a festival under a big- 
name conductor, giving all its con- 
certs in a concentrated series one 
month long, the Symphony Associ- 
ation suspending its operations 

(Continued on page 163) 
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Art us. Money: The Trials of Integrity 


’ USIC in this country is both 
VY « art and a business. Be- 
+" cause of this duality, young 
musicians, graduating from insti- 
tutions that have trained them only 
for art, are apt to catch many a 
slip in the hard pilgrimage to an 
established position in the concert 
vorld. 

The economic problems of the 
rising young musician have been 

ypiously discussed, but perhaps 
too little has been said about what 

certainly one of his crucial 
problems—the difficulty of main- 
taining spiritual faith. 

\n interpreter is essentially one 

ho, by the sounds he makes, seeks 
to tell others his perceptions of 
music. He has to keep faith that 
what he has to convey is worth 
while. This breaks down into two 
ireas to be guarded. He must 
maintain his faith in the music he 
‘hooses to perform. And he also 
must maintain his faith in his own 
ipproach to it. 

Maintaining cither is extremely 
iiffcult. Not only does the serious 
musician have to battle with his 
»wn self-doubts and, perhaps, his 
own weakness, but also with influ 
ences from the outside world. 


ET us take the external in- 
“fluence first. The most obvious 
is that there is a lot of money to 
be made in the field of popular 
music. In the 1920s, a soprano 
with concert aspirations was in- 
wardly torn when conditions re- 
quired her to make her living by 
singing in a show with the musical 
standards of the Ziegfeld Follies. 
Standards in popular music have 
risen since then, but her counter- 
part today is often equally torn 
when she is asked to shift her 
attention from the concert or op- 
eratic field even to sing in some- 
thing as charming and tasteful as 
a Rodgers and Hammerstein musi- 
cal. 

Similarly, a baritone, who would 
have winced at becoming a radio 
singer when what he was asked to 
sing was My Blue Heaven is now 
more amenable to leaving the re- 
‘ital field when what he is asked 
to sing for the radio is Eri tu, 
trom Verdi’s Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera, with Friml’s Song of the 
Vagabonds and On the Road to 
Mandalay as extras. 

Television is likely to 
mountingly powerful 
the motion-picture studios will 
continue to beckon. When such 
artists as Leopold Stokowski, José 
lturbi and Ezio Pinza have gone 
ver to the latter, the gifted young 
artist—who is apt to be hungry 
and in need of money—is finding 
it increasingly hard to hold onto 
his conviction that what he wants 
to offer the world is better than 


ofter 
lures, and 
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what the world wants to pay him 
for doing. 

Even within the concert field 
there are conditions that make it 
hard for the young musician to 
remain constant to the ideals he 
formulated at, say, Juilliard, East- 
man, Curtis, or Oberlin. Many of 
the swerving influences arise from 
the nation’s curious musical setup. 
Over the years a_ situation has 
come about where the big money is 
to be made in concerts given across 
the country, while reputations are 
made and bookings arranged in 


New York. 


RTISTS naturally want a 

chance to be heard—to do the 
thing for which they have pre- 
pared so long. But when _ they 
set out to get engagements they 
find fierce competition. Thus they 
are faced with strong temptations 
to abandon their faith in what 
they themselves feel is best in 
order to try to please the tastes of 
those who might help them have 
careers. 

One temptation is to pin too 
much faith on critical opinions. 
Thus some young musicians have 
gone so far as to study the tastes 
of influential critics and to de- 
liberately give programs similar to 
those that have garnered glowing 
notices. Others have submerged 
their own personalities in an ef- 
fort to perform in the manner of 
those who customarily draw rave 
reviews. 

The temptation to play up to 
the critics, though, is not so strong 
as the temptation to play down to 
the beginners. This comes about 











because many young artists get 
the impression that only the per- 
formers who do play down to audi- 


ences get the long tours. Rightly 
or wrongly, many young per- 
formers come to feel they are 


faced with the alternative of few 
engagements with small groups 
who can pay little, or a larger 
number of engagements on the or- 
ganized concert circuits. 

It should be noted, however, 
that playing down to people is a 
relative matter. The performer 
whose real tastes are very close to 
those of musical beginners—and 
one is tempted to feel that many 
veteran troupers come in_ this 
class—-does not play down to those 
beginners and does not violate his 
integrity when he meets them on 
their own level. Fundamentally, 
he shares their taste. But the artist 
who deliberately lowers his stand- 
ards in the hope of success—even 
though he performs the same 
music as the sincere popular per- 
former — both condescends to 
others and betrays himself. 


ECAUSE performers who, 

whether sincerely or insin 
cerely, have often exploited glamor 
and a repertoire of chestnuts and 
been financially successful, — the 
young artist who wants to go his 
own way and abide by the ideals 
he formulated in the conservatory 
is often driven to cynicism or de- 
spair. 

Trudging from one audition to 
another, he discovers (or thinks 
he discovers) that the best he has 
to offer is not wanted. He also 
finds that much he considers below 
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Mr. Parmenter, who illustrated his own book The Plant 
in My Window, here sketches a plant turned toward the 
light, as a symbol of the aspiration of young artists 


his highest standards is wanted. 

With continued rejection, and 
benefits going to offerings alto 
gether different from his own, lhe 
begins to question his own values. 
And here the pressures of the out 
side world begin complicating th« 
never-easy internal battle. 

Gifted people generally have an 
awareness that they have 
thing precious to bring to the 
world. But it takes time to dis 
cover just what it is. And if it 
happens to be something a little 
different than what others have 
brought to the world already, it 
takes a long time for the young 
person to feel confident about the 
worth of his special offering. 

The period when the internal 
battle is hardest is during the 
time when the artist is experienc 
ing the clarification of his gifts 
They may be wonderful, or they 
may not; he can't tell. An artistic 
perception, an idea of how a 
phrase should be turned, is not 
like a knack in cutting leather. You 
can't test its worth by judging the 
comfort of a new sole. 

For, fundamentally, what an 
artist has to offer the world is not 
a useful object, like a shoe. Al 
though men agree that art is the 
highest expression of the human 
spirit, the value of individual art 
works varies from era to era and 
is always extremely hard to gauge. 
Naturally the young musician, d 
pending on other peoples’ reac 
tions, is likely to feel uncertain 


some 


I the young performer is drawn 

to the music being composed by 
his contemporaries, his problems 
are intensified by the fact that lh 
is working with music that is not 
already established. With older 
music, too, he has a problem if it 
is not the sort of music that con 
certgoers are used to 
as standard recital fare. 

Even an initial success does not 
always consolidate a musician's 
faith. Indeed, integrity is often 
easier to maintain in obscurity 
than in fame. Golden lures art 
easier to spurn when they are not 
really offered than when they art 
within grasp. Also, curiously 
enough, an artist can sometimes 
have less self-confidence when on 
the verge of success than when an 
apparent failure. 

One sees the results in our con 
cert halls. Many a young artist, 
after a brilliant debut, will seem to 
go downhill. It is often because 
the newcomers are so anxious to 
consolidate a triumph that they 
will lose faith in the individual 
approach that made them succeed 
and place their faith instead on 
what is thought to be the success 
formula of the virtuosos. 

Women pianists, for instance, 
praised for their feminine insight, 
will often abandon it to try to per- 
form like men. But men, too, will 
lose confidence in their own way 

(Continued on page 130) 
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La Fenice in Venice is widely considered one of the most beauti- 


ful opera houses in the world. 


In addition to the winter opera 


season, the Venice Festival takes place in it, every September 


By NEWELL JENKINS 


fact. In Roman days it was 
expressed in gladiatorial con- 
tests; in Southern France and 
Spain today it is evident in the 
bullfight ; in Italy for the past 150 
years it has found its outlet in 
opera. Just as the Italian must 
have his pasta and wine, he must 
also have his opera at not too 
widely-spaced intervals in order to 
live happily. In the sections of 
Trastevere, the Chiaia, San Fre- 
diano, or Lambrate where the so- 
called “real popolo” dwell, the sole 
musical interest is not concert 
music but opera—and only the 
works they know. But they do 
know the old favorites inside out. 
In the small Tuscan town of 
Empoli one still hears how, many 
years ago, a performance of II 
Trovatore was organized by sev- 
eral enthusiastic, if impractical, 
Empolesi. When money ran low, 
the orchestra, the first to suffer, 
went on strike on the night of the 
performance. 3ut rather than 
cancel the whole show, the audi- 
ence pushed forward a popular 
guitarist and begged him to ac- 
company the singers. He readily 
agreed, and the opera—probably 
the only guitar-accompanied Trov- 
atore performance in history— 
went on to the thunderous applause 
of the townspeople. Even today 
in small towns one can hear in- 
credible performances in which the 
audience cheers the singers during 
their arias or duets, calling them 
by their first names: “Bravo 
Gino”; “Angelo che tu sei”; “Dai, 
dai, Maria!” In sudden transports 
of enthusiasm the audience some- 
times bursts into song during in- 
strumental interludes, almost to 
the extent of drowning out the 
orchestra. These fans—carpenters, 
shoemakers or wool-merchants by 


I ATIN passion is a recognized 








Newell Jenkins, American conductor and 
ianist, makes his home in a villa outside 
lorence, and covers the Italian musical 
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trade—know how each phrase 
should be sung, when the singer 
should breathe, and what tempo 
every aria and ensemble should 
have. They are vociferously criti- 
cal if their tradition is not main- 
tained. 


UT this popular enthusiasm 

is only the picturesque side of 
the operatic phenomenon in Italy, 
and it is too often overstressed by 
reporters and novelists. For the 
development of opera in Italy has 
been a matter of great artistic 
consequence. Throughout the nine- 
teenth century, and up to the first 
World War, Italy possessed opera 
composers of remarkably high 
standard—from Rossini to Doni- 
zetti to Puccini and Mascagni— 
as well as many outstanding per- 
formers. After the war, opera 
started to slump, chiefly because 
of economic unrest and the lack of 
wealthy patrons, for the day of 
princely patronage was over. With 
the advent of Fascism opera began 
to receive a certain amount of 
government aid, but only in the 
larger cities. The small towns 
were neglected, and the doors of 
their opera houses (and what 
jewels many of them are) were 
rarely opened. 

The second World War brought 
damage or destruction to some of 
Italy’s finest theatres. Among the 
casualties were the Teatro alla 
Scala in Milan, the Teatro Felice 
in Genoa, the Teatro Comunale 
in Florence, and the Teatro 
San Carlo in Naples. But when 
the Allies moved into a town the 
opera was opened again, if enough 
of it was left. If it had been des- 
troyed, performances were given 
in some provisional theatre, either 
a cinema house or a large room. 
These performances were attend- 
ed by soldiers and civilians alike, 
and the Allied armies helped 
greatly to keep them going. Inter- 
est and support on the part of the 
Allied armies, combined with 
Italian skill and tradition, immedi- 


Opera in 


ately put the opera houses back 
on a firm footing. Today opera is 
subsidized more heavily in Italy 
than in any other country of 
Europe, and more than in any 
other period in the history of the 
nation. Singers receive higher 
wages, more theatres are in opera- 
tion, and the over-all standard of 
performance is higher than it was 
fifteen years ago. 


INCE 1946, eighteen per cent 

of the tax collected by the gov- 
ernment on ali entertainments (in- 
cluding football games, moving 
pictures, circuses, concerts, and 
plays) has annually been appor- 
tioned to support opera. This sub- 
sidy is divided into two categories. 

Two-thirds of it is used for the 
upkeep of the large, corporate 
opera houses, or enti autonomi, 
in Rome, Milan, Venice, Bologna, 
Genoa, Florence, Naples, Cagliari, 
and Palermo. Turin also belongs 
to this group, although today it 
still has no proper house because 
of wartime destruction. 

The other third is divided among 
the dozens of small towns and in- 
dependent companies. This part of 
the subsidy supports not only op- 
era but concerts and drama. A 
committee adjudicates each case, 
and fixes the amount to be given, 
according to the relative import- 
ance of the opera house and the 
city in which it is situated, the 
history of the house, its suggested 
program, and the duration of its 
season. 

The law includes a clause de- 
creeing that any opera season 
lasting less than one month auto- 
matically falls into this second 
category for its subsidy. As the 
money in the second category is 
only half that of the first and must 
be stretched to cover the non- 
musical theatre, many projects are 
stretched out over more than a 
month in the hope of receiving 
more favorable consideration from 
the government. This explains 
why many an irate musical tourist 
in Italy finds lapses of several 
days between festival perform- 
ances that could just as easily be 
given on consecutive days. How 
long the government goose will 
continue to lay golden eggs no one 
can say. The consensus of opinion 
among opera people is that its pro- 
ductivity is drawing to a close, 
since a new law on theatre sub- 
sidies is before the Senate at this 
moment. 


N the industrial city of Turin, 
which lost its theatre during the 
war, performances are given in a 
cinema house, the Teatro Alfieri, 
under the direction of Mr. Ne- 
grelli. Thus far this season, the 
Turin opera has presented a one- 
month series of operas, from Oct. 
15 to Nov. 15. The sixteen per- 
formances included mainly such 
repertoire works as Mascagni’s 
L’Amico Fritz, Zandonai’s Fran- 


Italy 


cesca da Rimini, and Verdi’s Aida. 
Aside from these productions, ex- 
cellent radio performances by the 
local RAI Orchestra with guest 
singers fill the opera needs of 
Turin. Their varied and _ inter- 
esting programs are open to the 
public by invitation only. Contrary 
to the general rule in Italy, the 
opera situation in Turin was much 
better before the war. In the late 
1920s and most of the 1930s, a 
wealthy enthusiast named Guarino 
financed a refined and perfection- 
ist troupe, under the direction of 
Vittorio Gui, that gave perform- 
ances in an_ eighteenth-century 
theatre, rather in the manner of 
the Mozart and Strauss perform- 
ances at the Munich Residenz- 
theater. The one-time Royal 
Opera, at the Teatro Carignano 
(now destroyed), had maintained 
a fair tradition from the days 
when Turin was the capital city 
of Italy. And so today, Turin, 
although large and wealthy, makes 
a relatively poor showing in the 
field of opera. 

La Scala in Milan is so often in 
the limelight that it is unneces- 
sary to say much about it, except 
that it is still the first house of 
Italy. Perhaps the level of per- 
formance is not as high as it was 
in the great days under Toscanini, 
but it has overcome the frumpy 
mediocrity of the Fascist era. Its 
productions are very sumptuous, 
since it enjoys both government 
and private subsidy—the latter 
particularly from the pocket of its 
enthusiastic director and general 
manager, Antonio Ghiringhelli. 

Genoa, never particularly 
famous as a musical city, although 
wealthy as a port, has now par- 
tially rebuilt its theatre, the Carlo 
Felice, once one of the rare blue, 
white, and gold opera houses of 
eighteenth-century Europe. It will 
not be the same as before when it 
is finished, for the old boxes will 
be eliminated in favor of stream- 
lined, sloping balconies, which are 
more functional and can hold more 
listeners. Plans for the present 
season have not been announced 
as yet, for its opera stagione does 
not begin until spring. This house 
has at its head the only woman 
director in Italy, Mrs. Lanfranco. 
The rest of the Riviera offers little 
in the way of opera apart from 
the average or inadequate pro- 
ductions mounted in such a resort 
as San Remo. 


N Lombardy, as elsewhere in 

Northern Italy, almost every 
small town has its own opera 
house, but unfortunately many of 
them are closed except when a 
visiting troupe drops in for an 
occasional routine performance. 
One fine exception to this rule is 
Bergamo, where an autumn festi- 
val takes place in the Teatro Doni- 
zetti, a theatre with nearly two 
centuries of interesting musical 
history behind it. The teatro della 
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A thriving institution, 


Nurtured by public money 


novitd, as the festival is called, is 
now under the astute direction of 
Bindo Missiroli, with Gianandrea 
Gavazzeni as musical advisor. 
The festival was initiated in 1937, 
and continued yearly until 1941. 
In 1950 it resumed its series of 
premieres with Luzzato’s Bersa- 
bea, Napoli’s Un Curioso Acci- 
dente, and Fuga’s La Croce Deser- 
ta. The standard works were 
Mozart’s Le Nozze di Figaro, 
Cilea’s Adriana Lecouvreur, Doni- 
zetti’s La Figlia del Reggimento, 
Verdi’s Rigoletto, and Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater. This season the 
new operas were Cortese’s Pro- 
meteo; Piazzi’s Noreia; La Madre, 
by the recently deceased and much 
iamented young composer Donato 
di Veroli; and Tosatti’s Il Sis- 
tema della Dolcezza, based on a 
story by Edgar Allen Poe. The 
standard works were’ Verdi's 
Simon Boccanegra and La Travi- 
ata, Donizetti’s Don Pasquale, and 
Massenet’s Werther. The theatre 
places special emphasis on an an- 
nual production of a Donizetti 
opera, in commemoration of the 
local composer. The season runs 
from late September to late Oc- 
tober, and, on an average, seven- 
teen performances are given. 


HE most important theatre in 

the Veneto is La Fenice, in 
Venice. In addition to the contem- 
porary music festival, which takes 
place there every September, and 
which has been amazingly success- 
ful both artistically and financially, 
a regular winter season opens af- 
ter Christmas and continues until 
February. In 1950-51 the reper- 
toire consisted of Wagner’s Lohen- 
grin; Catalani’s La Wally; Menot- 
ti’s The Medium; Puccini’s Gianni 
Schicchi; Felice Lattuada’s Le 
Preziose Ridicole; Verdi’s Aida, 


Rigoletto, and Ernani; Berlioz’ 
The Damnation of Faust; and 
Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte. Next to 


that of Naples, this theatre has 
shown the most remarkable im- 
provement of any since the war. 
Its present manager is Mr. Fer- 
roni. The September festival is 
run almost entirely by Ferdinando 
3allo, one of the directors of the 
Rome Radio (RAT). 

The little theatres in Verona, 
Padua, Vicenza, and elsewhere ii 
the region are shut most of the 
year and have no regular seasons 
of opera. In Verona, however, a 
three-week season of open-air 
opera is presented in the Roman 
arena every summer. Three operas 
were given in 1951—Verdi’s Aida, 
Massenet’s Manon, and Giordano’s 
Andrea Chenier. At Vicenza the 
beautiful Teatro Olimpico, a Pal- 
ladio theatre, is occasionally used 
for operatic performances in con- 
junction with the Venice festival. 
Of particular note was a produc- 
tion of Monteverdi’s L’Incorona- 
zione di Poppea, under the direc- 
tion of Igor Markevitch. 

To the northeast, in territory no 
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longer part of Italy, is the Tea- 
tro Comunale Giuseppe Verdi, in 
Trieste, under the management of 
Mr. Barison. This year the season 
extends from Nov. 22 to Feb. 17. 
The schedule consists of Rossini’s 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia; Donizetti’s 
Lucia di Lammermoor and Don 
Pasquale; Cilea’s Adriana Lecouv- 
reur; Menotti’s The Consul; Bel- 
lini’s La Sonnambula; Verdi’s Un 


Ballo in Maschera; Wagner’s 
Siegfried; Massenet’s Werther 
and Le Portrait de Manon; 


Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole; 
Ibert’s Angélique; and Strauss’s 
Der Rosenkavalier. 

Once the most opera-minded and 
critical part of Italy, the provinces 
of Romagna and Emilia have 
fallen on hard times. Of the thea- 
tres in such towns as Forli, 
Cesena, Rimini, Carpi, Modena, 
Reggio, and Parma, only that of 
Bologna still continues its activity 
in any extended form. Here there 
is a six-week winter season from 
October to December in the Teatro 
Comunale, and a spring season in 
April; sometimes the spring sea- 
son contains more symphony con- 
certs than opera performances. 
The director, Mr. Donati (the hus- 
band of soprano Maria Caniglia), 
has scheduled for this year Wag- 





The Teatro San Carlo in Naples was one of several important Italian opera 
houses badly damaged by bombing during the war. Now completely rebuilt, 
it is re-established as one of the leading lyric theatres of the country 


visit by a touring company. Rimini, 
on the Adriatic coast, has only 
summer opera. 


HE two main opera centers in 

Tuscany are Florence’ and 
Prato. Siena offers an eclectic 
week, mainly of eighteenth-centu- 
ry operas (Vivaldi, Cimarosa, 
Rinaldo di Capua, Galuppi, etc.) in 
late September. Other cities, 
notably Viareggio, have summer 
seasons. Livorno and Lucca again 
give occasional performances, 
mainly of works by their local 
composers—Mascagni and Puc- 
cini, respectively. 

In Florence the main attraction 
for years has been the Maggio 


Opera has long been the typically Italian 


outlet for emotions; now, with government 


subsidy replacing the private patronage 


of the past, cities all over the country, 


from Venice to Naples, have opera seasons 


ner’s Die Walkiire, Alfano’s 
Resurrezione, Gounod’s Faust, 
Montemezzi’s L’Amore dei Tre Re, 
Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah, 
Massenet’s Manon, Respighi’s Ma- 
ria Egiziaca, Menotti’s Amelia 
Goes to the Ball, Pergoiesi’s II 
Fratello Innamorato, and several 
ballets danced by the Rome Opera 
Ballet. It was here that Wagner 
was introduced to Italy. 

In Bologna, as in Parma, one 
still finds a trace of an operatic 


tradition: In a small trattoria on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, former, 
present, and would-be singers 


gather to eat, drink, and show off 
their top notes. A sign outside 
reads “Chi non canta non entra!” 
(“He who cannot sing cannot en- 
ter!”) Gn the whole, the perform- 
ances at the Teatro Comunale 
strike a good average, and they 
usually have fine casts. 

This year, in October, the Teatro 
Reggio in Parma presented a Verdi 
commemoration season of two 
weeks, with four operas—Ernani, 
La Battaglia di Legnano, Don 
Carlo, and Falstaff. Aside from 
this special event, Parma, like all 
other cities of the province, boasts 
nothing more than an occasional 


Musicale, held from early May 
until mid-June. For the last two 
years a winter series has been 
added. Under the Grand Duchy 
of Tuscany opera used to be given 
in the Teatro La Pergola, where 
works of Rossini and Donizetti 
and Verdi’s Macbeth had their pre- 
mieres. After the fall of the 
duchy the present Teatro Verdi 
became the official house, and it 
remained so until after the begin- 
ning of this century. It was origi- 
nally known as the_ Teatro 
Pagliano, after its owner, a music 
enthusiast and the manufacturer 
of a syrup purgative. (He later 
bought the Villa Oietti, on which 
he constructed a tower in the shape 
of the bottle containing the purga- 
tive.) After the first World War 
the Teatro Verdi (Pagliano) was 
abandoned in favor of the Teatro 
Politeama, now the Teatro Comun- 
ale, which had been a circus arena. 
Those primarily responsible for 
this new home and for the found- 
ing of the May festival were the 
conductor Vittorio Gui, the Pas- 
sigli family, the Marchese de’ 
Piccolellis, and such members of 
the American colony as Mrs. 
Tuttle, the Cabots, and Timothy 


Spelman. Albert Spalding aided 
the new theatre with money and 
instruments, not to mention in- 
valuable encouragement. 

The Maggio Musicale was estab- 
lished in 1933. Performances took 
place in alternate years until it 
came under the supervision of 
Mario Labroca (now a director 
of the radio in Rome), who made 
it an annual event. It continued 
through the recent war until 1944, 
when the stage was destroyed by 
bombs. American aid was again 
forthcoming, and in 1947 the first 
postwar festival was _ presented. 
The Teatro Verdi filled the gap 
until the Teatro Comunale stage 
was repaired. The sloppiness that 
marred the early performances is 
now a thing of the past. Florence 
has high hopes that its opera 
house, under the management of 
Pariso Votto and the artistic di- 
rection of Francesco Siciliani, will 
soon take its place among the great 
houses of Italy. One of the main 
reasons for the slow development, 
here as elsewhere, has been the 
difficulty of obtaining funds from 
the Government in time to make 
advance plans and commitments. 

This year the winter season in 
Florence, held from Nov. 22 to 
Jan. 20, offered Rossini’s Moise, 
Verdi’s Aida, Wagner’s Tristan 
und Isolde (with a German cast}, 
Puccini’s Turandot, Donizetti's La 
Favorita, Mozart’s Don Giovanni, 
Smetana’s The Bartered Bride, and 
several evenings of ballet. A sea 
son of ancient and modern cham- 
ber opera is to be given later on 
in a little theatre now under con- 
struction next to the Teatro Comu 
nale. The program calls for alter- 
nate evenings of concert and 
opera, and will continue up to the 
opening of the May festival. For 
this latter event no official plans 
have yet been announced, but 
operas by Schonberg and Milhaud 
and Gershwin’s Porgy and 
are said to be under considera- 
tion. 


Be ss 


N Southern Italy the two main 
opera centers are Naples and 
Jari. Naples has made a most 


startling comeback, after nearly 
half a century of comparative 
lethargy. The Teatro San Carlo 


is now in the hands of a group of 
eager and enterprising young 
(Continued on page 134) 
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By Rosert SABIN 


EIRD and wonderful are 
the vagaries of operatic 


costume. In no department 
of the theatre do we find less con- 
sistency, less obedience to all 
aesthetic law, or less observance 
of tradition, where dependable 
tradition exists. A glance at some 
of the pictures accompanying this 
article will bear this out. There 
have been magnificent productions, 
fascinating experiments, cour- 
ageous attempts to follow basic 
laws of design, yet the overpower- 
ing impression one gains from a 
survey of operatic costume during 
the past century is one of con- 
fusion and chaos. 

Despite the money and _in- 
genuity lavished on costume, it is 
difficult not to agree with Theo- 
dore Komisarjevsky, who asserts 
in his historical study, The Cos- 
tume of the Theatre, that 
nineteenth - century stage artists 
dressed with “much less taste and 
aesthetic sense than in the pre- 
ceding centuries.” His stricture 
applies with equal force to the 
twentieth century. It will immedi- 
ately be argued that the revolu- 
tions in music and in the modern 


Robert Sabin is senior editor of Musica 
AMERICA. 
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theatre rob any comparison be- 
tween the older period and ours 
of much point. But, different as 
the contemporary repertoire is 


from that of a century or more 
ago, many aesthetic principles of 





The Vagaries of 


design, dramatic expression, and 
historical truth apply equally to 
both. The object of this article 
is to point out some good and 
some bad examples of costuming 
and to show how they relate to 
these basic principles. 


ERTAIN points should be made 

clear at the beginning. In ex- 
amining photographs of artists 
in costume, one must be care- 
ful to distinguish between the 
aura of their personalities and the 
effect of the actual costume. 
Great singing actors and actresses 
like Chaliapin and Schumann- 
Heink look wonderful in pictures, 
whatever they wear, just as they 
did on the stage. It so happens 
that the pictures of these two 
artists show examples of superb 
costuming. But in other pictures 
the reader will discover distin- 
guished artists in distressing cos- 
tumes. 

Individual costumes should be 
judged as far as possible in rela- 
tion to the production as a whole. 
Ideally, the composer of an opera, 
the conductor, the stage director, 
the scenic designer, the costume 
designer, and the performing 
artists should work in closest col- 
laboration in producing a work. 
One of Wagner’s most titanic 


struggles was his attempt to im- 
pose his will and his ideas upon 
the hidebound intendants, operatic 
producers, and artists of his time. 
If the composer happens to be 
dead, the least that the others can 





Carlo Edwards 


do is to follow his directions and 
to pay heed to the implicit de- 
mands of the libretto and the 
score in shaping their conceptions. 

The fashionable elegance, or 
oddity, or lavishness of a costume 
have nothing to do with its aes- 
thetic merit, unless those particu- 
lar characteristics are called for 
in the libretto and the music. 
Mimis with dazzlingly expensive 
products of the best Parisian cou- 
turiers, Sieglindes coiffeured with 
faultless permanent waves, and 
clad in pleated tea gowns, Car- 
mens exuding a devastating chic, 
or Amonasros smothered in clas- 
sical drapery simply do not make 
sense. In many cases, the artist 
should not be blamed for his cos- 
tume, for it may have been de- 
signed willy-nilly, without regard 
for his personal convictions or 
physical characteristics. On the 
other hand, vain and imperious 
prima donnas, eager only to dis- 
play their jewels and elaborate 
wardrobes, are legion in the his- 


tory of opera. Nor have male 
artists, especially tenors, always 
been above reproach. 

HE costumes of an _ opera 


should reflect the spirit of the 
production. The reader will find 
two pictures illustrating widely 
different conceptions of the ap- 
pearance and personality of Mimi 
in Puccini’s La Bohéme. In the 
one case we have a scene from 


the Berlin Stadtische Oper pro- 
duction back in the 


1930s, when 
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COSTUMES FROM THE CHAMBER OF HORRORS 


Amalie Materna, first American 


Briinnhilde in Die Walkiire (1885) 


Rosa Ponselle and Frederick Jagel 
in La Notte di Zoraima, in 1931 


Astrid Varnay and Lauritz Mel- 
chior in Die Walkiire, in 1949-50 
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grim realism and expressionism 
were both in vogue. The Mimi 
crouched in the niche, looking for 
all the world like Zasu Pitts in 
the later sequences of the cele- 
brated motion picture Greed, is 
no less an artist than Maria 
Ivogiin. Oddly as this Dostoyev- 
skian production consorted with 
Puccini’s sentimental music, one 
can only criticize the costume for 
its unnecessary dowdiness. It is 
as shabby and sordid and hopeless 
as the scenery, and in these re- 
spects quite correct. But the de- 
signer need not have robbed poor 
Mimi of every trace of her charm 
and pathetic allure. However 
much we may quarrel with the 
production as a whole, we must 
admit that the fashionable ele- 
gance of the other Mimi costume 
shown would have been even 
worse in the surroundings of the 
Berlin setting than poor Miss Ivo- 
giin’s potato-sack. 


RACE MOORE’S costume errs 
a bit in the direction of fash- 
ionable smartness, but it would not 
clash with the usual American 
productions of the opera, which 
take the music at its surface value 
and do not attempt to make his- 
torically convincing figures of the 
bohemians of Puccini and his 
librettists. In both cases, objec- 
tions would have to be directed 
against the production rather than 
against the costume design. 
The revolutionary effect that 
a producer’s ideas can exert on 
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Annie Louise Cary was the first 
American Amneris in Aida, in 1873 
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Operatic Costume 


costume is even more startlingly 
illustrated in the Carmen pictures. 
It is a far cry from the volup- 
tuously draped shawl of Calvé and 
the chic costume of Risé Stevens 
to the sleazy crepe dress of Olga 
Baklanova in the Moscow Art 
Theatre Musical Studio’s produc- 
tion, Carmencita and the Soldier, 
introduced to New York in 1926. 
The scene from Carmen Jones 
illustrates still another stylization 
of the opera. Here again, the re- 
lationship between the costumes 
and the rest of the production is 
clear. 


UT there is no excuse for a cos- 

tume that is unbecoming (with- 
out justification in the libretto) 
and clumsy to work in. The de- 
signer does not need to emphasize 
the functional aspects of his work, 
but he should help the artist not 
merely to look like the character 
he is portraying but to breathe 
and move as easily as possible. 
Worthy contributions to the de- 
signer’s chamber of horrors are 
the costumes worn by Rosa Pon- 
selle and Frederick Jagel in the 
scene from Montemezzi’s La 
Notte di Zoraima, produced at the 
Metropolitan in 1931. Nor can 
much be said in defense of some 
of the Wagnerian costumes illus- 
trated here. Even in an age of 
elaborate drapes, corsets, and 


sweeping skirts, Briinnhilde need 
not have looked so much like an 
overstuffed couch as Amalie Ma- 
in the costume shown. 


terna did 
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Ernestine Schumann-Heink, a great 
Magdalena in Die Meistersinger 
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EXTREMES IN LA BOHEME 


Grace Moore, upper right, strove for fashionable smartness in her Mimi 
costume, while the production at the Berlin Stadtische Oper in the 1930s 
sought to achieve realism through dowdiness, shabbiness, and sordidness 


Nor can the storm-tossed condi- 
tion of Siegmund in the opera 
justify the garb worn by Lauritz 
Melchior, which would (except 
for its scantiness) be far more 
appropriate for Rip Van Winkle 
than for Wagner’s young hero. 
Naive but disarmingly quaint is 
the Amneris costume worn by 
Annie Louise Cary, who sang the 
role in the first American perfor- 
mance of Aida at the New York 
Academy of Music on Nov. 28, 
1873. 

Although one need not go so 
far as to agree with Komisar- 
jevsky that “an actor dressed in a 
genuine historical costume on the 
stage cannot look anything other 
than a museum piece or a wax- 
work from Madame Tussaud’s,” 
it must be conceded that historical 
correctness does not suffice to 
make a costume convincing. But 


when a keen sense of period is 





Feodor Chaliapin, elegantly clad 
as Philip Il in Verdi's Don Carlo 


united with taste and dramatic 11 
stinct, as in the Philip II costum: 
of Chaliapin and the Magdalena 
costume of Schumann-Heink, the 
results are well-nigh perfect. Ever 
if the costumes of a productior 
abound in anachronisms, they 
should at least harmonize in color 
and design. Otherwise chaos re- 
sults. 


HE most successful operatic 

costumes have been designed 
neither by aspiring dressmakers 
concerned only with smartness and 
elegance nor by impractical vision- 
aries who daubed vague sketches 
of theoretical costumes that ofte1 
had little to do with the period 
and action of the drama. They 
have been designed by artists wh 
understood all the demands of 
theatrical costuming—the sense of 
period, the organic relationship of 
costume to scenery and produc- 
tion, the individual needs of thi 
performers, and the purely func 
tional aspects of stage clothing. 

Gone are the days of classi 
glory, in which the kings and 
queens of eighteenth-century opera 
appeared in towering wigs, with 
white leather gloves, handker- 
chiefs and snuff-boxes. Nor do we 
have anything today resembling 
the naturalistic theatre of th 
Duke of Saxe Meiningen, opened 
in 1874, which attempted a his- 
torically accurate copy of life in 
its production. But we do hav: 
gifted producers, designers, and 
artists who are constantly experi- 
menting with new and old ideas 
Wieland Wagner may well revolu 
tionize the Wagnerian theatre, and 
even the standard works of thé 
Italian repertoire are being ex- 
perimented with. Sometimes thi 
results are horrendous, but the 
need for change and revitalization 
is undeniable. Costume design has 
tarried behind many of the other 
phases of modern opera produc- 
tion; we can only hope that our 
time will see improvements. 














A Roving Composer in Western 


subjective one without any 
tangible foundation, but 
Germany today — Western Ger- 
many, to be sure—seems to me to 
be a much more agreeable country 
to travel in than it ever was be- 
fore I was there last, in 1932. 
It has always been a country to 
which the serious musician was 
professionally attracted, whether 
or not he liked the physical and 
psychological climate, for in Ger- 
many music has been an integral 
part of the national civilization 
since time immemorial. Every- 
body remembers the 1920s in Ger- 
many as the golden age of mod- 
ern music, and the magnificent 
sweep with which new ideas took 
hold of the public consciousness 
has not been equalled since then. 
But in those pre-Nazi days the 
picture of the artistic scene was 
marred by stubborn, belligerent 
reactions and cynical snobbery, 
which were reflected in public life 
in general as arrogance and fear. 
The physical setting, lush, pom- 
pous, and barbaric, was mainly a 
carry-over from the colossal style 
of Wilhelmian megalomania. 


M: IMPRESSION may be a 


ANY of the great cities of 

Germany have been pounded 
into nondescript rubble. What is 
still standing is gradually taking 
on the natural dignity common to 
all ruins. The fragmentary skele- 
ten of a building that in the days 
of its integrity was a laughable 
insult to elementary good taste 
now emanates an atmosphere of 
tragedy that makes it somehow re- 
spectable and humanly moving. 
In the makeshift opera houses and 
concert halls one does not encoun- 
ter grandiloquent boasting and 
snobbery, but simple, unpreten- 
tious concentration on the work to 
be done. From time to time the 
opera companies return to rebuilt 
establishments; but I met many 
a stage director who looked for- 
ward to this with mixed feelings, 
already recalling with nostalgia 
the days when opera was mounted 
in dilapidated barns and_ the 
emergency forced the artists into 
visions of genuine boldness and 
expressive impact. 

Fear and arrogance have largely 
vanished. People are more aware 
than ever of the things that, es- 
sentially, make life worth living. 
This is perhaps a unique case in 
history: Total defeat and whole- 
sale destruction have improved a 
nation’s mental condition. Having 
accomplished so desirable a 
change, however unwillingly, it is 
all the more tragic that we now 
must take the risk of undoing all 
by conjuring up again the fatal 


Ernst Krenek has been a world figure in 
musical composition since the production in 
1927 of his opera Jonny Spielt Auf. More 
recently he has been an advocate of the 
twelve-tone method of composition. At the 
end of the European tour of which this ar- 
ticle is a memento, he went to Brazil for 
a visit of several months, and is at present 
teaching there 
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traits in the German nature that 
several times before have brought 
our whole civilization to the brink 
of annihilation. 

The western part of the bisected 
city of Berlin also seemed much 
more agreeable than the whole 
city as | remembered it. Whereas 
Berlin of the 1920s exhibited the 
more tiresome traits of New York 
without being as grandiose and 
colorful, it now has a moderately 
animated, pleasantly unfinished- 
looking center and vast expanses 
of dull, but fairly comfortable, 
residential quarters. It looks more 
like a dwelling place of human 
beings than it used to. Its intel- 
lectual and artistic life seems by 
no means less extensive than be- 
fore the war, but, rather, more in- 
tense and serious. 

During the Festwochen of last 
September musical and theatrical 
events of every description, many 
of them of very respectable qual- 
ity, crowded each other. It was 
an open secret, or no secret at all, 
that most of this activity was paid 
for with American money. There 
was a slight irony in the realiza- 
tion that one had to come all the 
way to Berlin in order to see 
American public funds employed 
for the benefit of serious modern 
art. The sad part of it was that 
the money was being spent not for 
the love of art but to impress 
upon the fellows behind the Bran- 
denburger Tor, who talk so much 
about culture, that we have some 
remarkable culture ourselves. 


VEN more than before the 

dark period of the “thousand 
years’ Reich,” the radio dominates 
the musical scene in Germany as 
both an artistic and economic 
power. The reason is simple: No 
other agency disposes of so tre- 
mendous and steady an income, to 
which only a few strings are at- 
tached. It may seem distasteful 


to Americans that users of the 
state-subsidized radio have to pay 
for the pleasure of listening. In 
the United States the idea per- 
sists that Europeans are taxed for 
owning receiving sets, that the 
radio programs are controlled by 
the governments, and that the 
broadcasting apparatus is used for 
political propaganda—all of which 
spells tyranny and socialism. 

In point of fact, no one pays a 
general tax on his radio set, and 
no propaganda is being heard— 
either for political ideologies or 
for breakfast foods and _ tooth- 
pastes. People simply pay a fee 
for the service that is rendered 
them by the radio. We do not call 
the admission fee to a concert or 
a play a tax. The equivalent of 
about four dollars a year (this is 
approximately what a_ listener 
pays in Germany for one set, re- 
gardless of the number of people 
listening to it) does not seem an 
excessive price to pay for the 
wealth of information, education, 
enjoyment, and entertainment the 
radio provides. 

Since the European radio sta- 
tions are non-profit organizations, 
most of the enormous income may 
—indeed must—be used for the 
programs. In Europe the radio is 
not in the position of a traveling 
salesman who puts his foot in the 
door and tries to win the indul- 
gence and attention of a potential 
customer by letting him have a bit 
of Beethoven or Bing Crosby be- 
fore starting in with the all-im- 
portant advertising spiel. It is a 
public service, whose administra- 
tors conscientiously satisfy the 
widely varying interests of their 
audiences as well as they know 
how. ’ 


T HAS been said that the com- 

petition of the advertisers tends 
to improve the quality of Ameri- 
can broadcasting. If quality is 
measured by the fees earned by 
comedians, or by Hooperatings, 
this may be true. But the creative 
musician, and with him the musi- 
cal culture of the country, cer- 
tainly does not profit froni the 
dramatic battles that are fought to 
determine for whose cigarettes or 
chewing gum Frank Sinatra will 
display his charms. The composer 
is obviously better served by a 
situation in which the program di- 
rector of a radio station has sleep- 
less nights lest a neighboring sta- 
tion snatch away the world pre- 
miere of a new symphony. 

All the major broadcasting sta- 
tions in Europe have their own 
symphony orchestras, frequently 
first-rate ones, and constantly em- 
ploy scores of soloists and cham- 
ber-music ensembles. The fiercest 
competition has not brought this 
about in America. 

The notion that we are for- 
tunate because the American radio 
serves us for nothing is obviously 
an illusion. In the price we pay for 


Germany 


cereals, cigarettes, tires, and 
toothbrushes is included our share 
of the cost of the broadcasts—and 
it is probably considerably more 
than four dollars a yéar. If this 
arrangement were called a sort of 
taxation, it would not be entirely 
absurd, for even those who never 
listen and do not possess radio sets 
have to pay. 

The operations of the German 
radio networks are supervised by 
councils to which, according to 
law, a number of public bodies, 
such as churches, labor unions, 
business organizations, chambers 
of commerce, educational groups, 
and political parties, delegate rep- 
resentatives of their own choice. 

In the governing council of one 
German broadcasting station that 
is much in the public eye as a 
champion of progressive music, 
some conservative elements devel- 
oped the conviction that modern 
music prevailed to an undue ex- 
tent in the programs of that sta- 
tion, and engineered a vote that 
limited the amount of new music 
to one-third of the total time de- 
voted to music. The musical di- 
rector of the station, sensing 
something peculiar about this 
stern injunction, had a painstak- 
ing study made of the time dis- 
tribution over the past five years. 
It showed that actually only 22 
per cent of his time was devoted 
to modern music. From now on 
he will have to increase his quota 
of modern music by 11% per cent 
if he is to reach the ceiling stipu- 
lated by the ruling of his worried 
superiors. 


VER since tape recording came 

into general usage, live broad- 
casts are the exception. Tape re- 
cording makes technical perfection 
possible, and schedules can be ar- 
ranged more conveniently, since 
an artist may record his perfor- 
mance whenever it suits him, even 
if the broadcast is not to take 
place until much later. 

But tape recording for broad- 
casts has produced other new cir- 
cumstances that are less pleasant. 
The suggestion that only the best 
rendition of the work should be 
preserved is obvious, and the pos- 
sibility of repeating the recording 
process (within limits) until per- 
fection is achieved seems tempt- 
ing. Unfortunately, this practice 
often leads to the substitution of 
technical perfection for artistic 
excellence. It is not any longer 
the artist or the conductor who 
decides whether the product has 
achieved definitive shape, but the 
recording engineer, who hovers 
over his dials in a remote cabin. 
He hears things that the perform- 
ing artists in the studio cannot 
hear at all, and from time to time 
he shouts criticism and instruction 
to the musicians through an in- 
visible loudspeaker in the ceiling, 
sounding like Jehovah thundering 


(Continued on page 164) 
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America Houses in Germany: 


Good-Will and Understanding 


By Everett HELM 


MERICAN music is listened 
to with more interest and 
respect in Germany than in 
any other European country. This 
is no happenstance, nor does it 
necessarily reflect any strong basic 
sympathy for American music on 
the part of German audiences. It 
results directly from the fact that 
since the war American music has 
been more frequently played in 
Germany than in the other Euro- 
pean countries. 

When Military Government 
ok over in Germany in 1945, 
nd until its decease in 1949, the 
Theatre and Music Branch was 
responsible for promoting perfor- 


) 
/ 


nances of American music. (For 
detailed description of the func- 
tions of the Theatre and Music 


Branch see this author’s article in 
he Special Issue of Musica 
\MERICA, February, 1950.) 

In the two years since the State 
Department High Commission re- 
placed Military Government, the 


‘ropagation of American music 
has been in the hands of the 
America Houses. The story of 


the modest beginnings and sub- 
sequent development of the music 
program in the America Houses 
is a fascinating one, and one of 


which America may be justly 
proud. 
HEN Military Government 


ceased to exist, in October, 
1949, the occupation was left prac- 
tically without a music program. 
It is true that some small begin- 
nings had already been made in 
the America Houses, but these 
were organized on a purely lpcal 
basis, in the form of occasional 


Everett Helm, American composer, is at 
present in Germany, taking part in perform- 
ances of his works or attending them, and 
serving as roving correspondent for MUSICAL 
AMERICA, 


concerts and lectures. But before 
telling the story of the past two 
years it will be well to describe 
what an America House is, how 
it functions, and what its aims 
are. 

The official title of an America 
House is U.S. Information Cen- 
ter, and this name gives the clue 
to its function. It is a house in 
which information regarding the 
United States is made available, 
through various media, to the 
German public. 

The bulwark of each America 
House is its library, containing 
books, chiefly in English, on 
American literature, government, 
economics, medicine, law, art, 
music, customs, and practically 
every conceivable phase of Ameri- 
can life. These libraries are re- 
markably large. Those in Berlin 
aid Munich contain as many as 
30,000 volumes. (The local popu- 
lation can borrow books to take 
home at no cost, in the same man- 
ner as from public libraries in the 
United - States; free lending 
libraries are an innovation in Ger- 
many.) Reading rooms are pro- 
vided for the consultation of 
magazines, reference works, and 
the few books that are not allowed 
to circulate. 

America Houses also sponsor 
exhibitions of various sorts. Most 
of these are directly concerned 
with America. They often consist 
of photographs sent from Wash- 
ington to illustrate one phase or 
another of American life and cul- 
ture — housing, hospitals, mining, 
agriculture, government, views of 
American cities, etc. Many Amer- 
ica Houses have also presented 
exhibitions of American paintings, 
both originals and reproductions. 

The film program is an impor- 
tant means of spreading informa- 
tion about America. Educational 
and documentary films dealing 
with America are shown free of 





Hans Speck 


The Juilliard String Quartet, which toured Germany last year, presents 
a program before a capacity audience in the America House in Heidelberg 


February, 1952 





In front of the Berlin America House are Harry Ernst- 
haft, musical director; H. H. Stuckenschmidt, Berlin 
music critic; Maria Stoesser, pianist; and Mr. Helm 


charge, and the audiences are 
nearly always of capacity size. 
Many America Houses maintain 


nursery schools; many arrange 
classes and discussion groups on 


American subjects; some sponsor 
amateur theatrical productions; a 
few maintain choral groups. In 
short, the U.S. Information Cen- 
ters offer a large variety of activi- 
ties designed not only to spread 
information about America but 
also to awaken in the German 
people an interest in, and an ap- 
preciation for, democratic prin- 
ciples and democratic procedures. 
In many cities the local America 
House has become a sort of civic 
center that renders support and 
assistance to community projects 
of a worthy nature in addition to 
carrying out its own program. 


HE most successful of all the 

America House activities has 
been the program of visiting lec- 
turers and artists. In its initial 
stages, this program was very 
modest indeed. Originally, each of 
the individual America Houses 
made up its own program of 
evening presentations, engaging 
any speakers and artists who were 
resident in its community or hap- 
pened to be passing through. This 
was, on the whole, something of 
a pig-in-a-poke arrangement, and 
although many excellent results 
were obtained there were also 
many fiascos. It was clearly im- 
possible for the local director of 
each America House to know in 
advance whether a speaker, singer, 
violinist, or pianist who offered 
(and sometimes pressed) his serv- 
ices was up to standard or not. 
Naturally, when a speaker or ar- 
tist. was unusually successful in 
one America House the news got 
around, and he was sought by the 
other houses as well. 

But on the whole, this on-the- 
spot programming was not satis- 
factory. In some instances, local 
music conservatories used Amer- 


ica Houses 
their 

dents, 
plying 
grams, 


for free recitals by 
gifted and less-gifted stu 
the America Houses sup- 
the halls, printing the pro 
taking care of the publi 
city, and securing the audiences. 
Clearly this was not the function 
of a U.S. Information Center. A 
further disadvantage of the on- 
the-spot system proved to be the 
fact that the most interesting and 
talented speakers and _ artists, 
especially those from outside Ger- 


many, appeared in America 
Houses only in the larger cities, 
such as Munich, Berlin, Frank- 


furt-am-Main, or Stuttgart, where 
they chanced to stop over in the 
course of their travels. 


HERE 


are now upwards of 

twenty America Houses in the 
United States and British Zones 
of Germany—in the United States 
Zone of Berlin, Frankfurt - am - 
Main, Kassel, Wiesbaden, Darm- 


stadt, Heidelberg, Mannheim, 
Stuttgart, Ulm, Augsburg, Munich, 
Regensburg, Bamberg, Coburg, 
Bremen, Erlangen, and Nurem- 
berg. Houses will soon be opened 
in Freiburg and Mainz in the 
French Zone and in Essen and 
Cologne in the British Zone. 

In addition, there are numerous 
branch libraries (smaller installa- 
tions administered from the near- 
est America House) to 


serve 
smaller communities. Some of the 
larger branch libraries, such as 


the one in Passau, maintain lec- 
ture and concert programs not un- 
like those of the parent America 
Houses; others function almost 
exclusively as lending libraries. 
While the America Houses are ad- 
ministered directly by American 
directors, the reading rooms are 
in charge of German managers, 
each of whom is supervised by the 
American director of the parent 
America House or by the HICOG 
co-ordinator, who is attached to 
the staff of the Land Commis- 
(Continued on page 128) 
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The Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


By ALLEN HUGHES 


ORE than thirty years ago 
M the critic Paul Rosenfeld 
discovered that a _ concert 
given in an art museum can offer 
advantages not to be found in a 
conventional concert hall. After 
attending a concert conducted by 
David Mannes in the great en- 
trance hall of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, in New York, 
Rosenfeld wrote, in an essay re- 
published in Musical Chronicle, 
1917-1923, that he found “a pleas- 
ant ease and naturalness pervad- 
ing the place,” that there “music 
was again become a simple and 
nourishing thing, an integral part 
of life... . The sick cast which 
the concert hall gives the perform- 
ances of music . . . was absent.” 
The hearing of*music for him be- 
came again “a worthy and an im- 
portant function, close to the bone. 
Music itself had been released.” 
Elmira Bier, director of the 
Phillips Gallery concerts in Wash- 
ington, D. C., noted that the bene- 
fits of museum concerts are not 
necessarily reserved for the listen- 
er when she wrote recently: “It 
has been our experience that the 
relationship between the arts is 
very close, and that the under- 
standing of one increases the un- 
derstanding of another. The gal- 
lery in which our concerts are pre- 
sented is hung with some of the 
greatest masterpieces in this col- 
lection, and it has afforded us real 
joy to find that some of the musi- 
cians who appear here are deeply 
moved by the presence of the 
paintings. Those who seem un- 
aware of the paintings themselves 
respond to the spirit of the room, 
which is one of repose and 
beauty.” 


HEN Paul Rosenfeld was 

writing in 1921 few museums 
in this country were sponsoring 
musical activities of any kind. The 
situation is happily different to- 
day. Between seventy and eighty 
museums reported that some sort 
of musical activity is included in 
their annual programs. It is not to 
be inferred that all of them are 
presenting concerts either in or 
out of galleries. It is obvious, how- 


Allen Hughes, an assistant editor of 
MusicaL America, writes with first-hand 
knowledge of museum activities, for he was 
a member of the music staff of the Toledo 
Museum of Art in 1947 and 1948, 
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ever, that the former prevailing 
indifference and even antipathy of 
museum administrators toward 
other than the visual arts has been 
pretty well broken down and that 
museums are becoming important 
sponsors of musical activity. 

The majority of their activities 
are, fortunately, neither standard- 
ized nor commercialized. Since 
museum programs are, in most 
cases, given to the public free of 
charge, their administrators can 
plan them without keeping their 
eyes on the box office. Most mu- 
seums use their independence to 
further musical causes that re- 
ceive scant commercial attention; 
in so doing they not only enrich 
the musical cultures of their com- 
munities (and ultimately of the 
country), but they also give en- 
couragement, experience, and em- 
ployment to practicing musicians. 

The Phillips Gallery, for in- 
stance, has consistently supported 
the performance of contemporary 
music and unusual or seldom-per- 
formed works of historical inter- 
est. In pursuing this policy it has 
engaged artists for more than fifty 
recitals and chamber-music con- 
certs this season on the basis of 
their ability to prepare and per- 
form imaginative and stimulating 
programs rather than on the ex- 
tent of the professional critical 
approval and public acclaim they 
may or may not have managed to 
acquire. As a result, many young 
musicians are being given the op- 
portunity to make deserved pro- 
fessional appearances without hav- 
ing to wait to be discovered by 
commercial musical institutions or 
managers, and without having to 
invest the formidable sum _ of 
money required for a_ self-spon- 
sored debut. 


HE National Gallery of Art 

also presents in Washington un- 
usual programs by lesser-known 
artists in its eleven-month series 
of weekly Sunday evening con- 
certs. Its program includes some 
rather more spectacular events 
than that of its relatively tiny, in- 
dependently maintained neighbor. 
The National Gallery has not. only 
a full-time musical director, Rich- 
ard Bales, but also its own orches- 
tra, composed of thirty members 


of the National Symphony, which. 


gives about twelve concerts a year 
in a large formal court on the 
main gallery floor. Every year 


Music in Museums 


since 1944 Mr. Bales has arranged 
a spring festival of four or five 
programs of American music, and 
since the National Gallery Con- 
certs first began in 1942, more 
than 500 performances of Amer- 
ican works have been given. Fifty 
of these were first performances, 
and several of the works were 
composed especially for these con- 
certs. 

The National Gallery Orchestra 
has made several recordings for 
the WCFM Recording Corpora- 
tion, one of which is the only 
available version of Charles Ives’s 
Symphony No. 3. All of the Na- 
tional Gallery concerts are broad- 
cast in the Washington area over 
radio station WCFM, and the 
orchestral concerts are carried 
over the Continental FM network. 


During August and September 
last year, the National Gallery 
Orchestra played a series of six 
one-hour television concerts with 
intermission discussions of various 
schools of painting by ‘members 
of the National Gallery’s curator- 
ial department. The compositions 
selected for each concert were 
drawn from the country in which 
the type of painting in question 
originated. 

The differences in the musical 
contributions of these two mu- 
seums in the nation’s capital sug- 
gest the variety of offerings that 
are made by museums all over the 
country. When their activities are 
contrasted with that of the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, the third, 
and oldest, major art center in 
Washington, the picture of ex- 
tremes in museum musical pro- 
grams is virtually complete. 

The Corcoran Gallery’s first 
concert was given on Dec. 11 of 
last year, when Mrs. W. A. Clark 
provided the funds for a members’ 
concert given in the museum audi- 
torium by the Paganini Quartet. 


BVIOUSLY there are many 

factors that determine the ex- 
tent and nature of museum mu- 
sical programs. It seems that vir- 
tually no museum would exclude 
music from its activities nowadays 
if it had a totally free choice. 
Most museums, however, are pre- 
vented from doing all the things 
they would like to do by the lack 
of funds. Only a few institutions 
—the Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts; the Montclair (N.J.) Art 
Museum; the Los Angeles County 
Museum; the M. H. de Young Me- 
morial Museum, in San Francisco; 
the Newark Museum; the Butler 
Art Institute, in Youngstown, 
Ohio; the Mint Museum of Art, in 
Charlotte, N. C.; and the Hattie 
Bishop Speed Music Room, which 
is affiliated with the J. B. Speed 
Art Museum, in Louisville—re- 
ported the existence of endow- 
ments specifically for musical 
work, and some of them are quite 
small. That of the M. H. de Young 


Museum, for example, provides 
for only one concert a year. 

It is clear, therefore, that mu- 
seums generally are required to 
finance any musical activities out 
of their general budgets. If the 
financial conditions of many mu- 
seums correspond to those of nu- 
merous non-profit musical institu- 
tions, the correspondent from one 
midwestern museum probably 
spoke for several when he wrote 
“Tf anyone needs assistance more 
than musicians, it is ourselves.” 

The Detroit Institute of Arts, 
which is presenting an impressive 
series of programs in its galleries 
this season—including chamber- 
orchestra concerts (given with the 
aid of a grant from the Music 
Performance Trust Fund of the 
American Phonograph Industry), 
a concert by a recorder ensemble, 
a harpsichord recital, and a 
Christmas choral concert—has an- 
nounced that its musical activities 
will have to be reduced until inde- 
pendent support can be found for 
them, since its budget and staff 
are already taxed to the limit by 
activities relating directly to the 
visual arts. 

Music Performance Trust Fund 
money is being given to several 
museums, and for some it obvious- 
ly means the difference between a 
few concerts and none at all. Most 
of the institutions receiving such 
aid, however, manage to sponsor 
some activities independently. In 
any event, money from the Music 
Performance Trust Fund cannot 
be used for the development of a 
permanent musical program, or, in 
fact, for anything other than the 
payment of musicians for specified 
concerts. 


HE physical facilities of mu- 

seums, as well as the sources 
and amounts of their revenues, are 
important factors to be considered 
in the planning of their musical 
programs. The Toledo Museum of 
Art has a concert hall, seating 
1,752, where it can and does pre- 
sent full-size symphony orchestras 
in a subscription series of eight 
musical events by major artists 
and ensembles. The Toledo Orches- 
tra gives its concerts in the same 
auditorium, which it “licenses” 
(Ohio will not allow tax-free in- 
stitutions to “rent” any part of 
tax-free property) for its sub- 
scription concerts for a fee that 
covers exactly the cost to the mu- 
seum of the operation of the hall. 
The museum donates the hall for 
children’s concerts given by the 
orchestra. In the same _ building 
there is a smaller auditorium, seat- 
ing 850, which is used for cham- 
ber-music concerts when they are 
not given in the galleries. 

The Baltimore Museum of Art, 
which has an auditorium with an 
adequately equipped stage, put its 
facilities and staff to superb use 
last fall, when, in co-operation 
with the Chamber Music Society 
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Many benefits can come 


from uniting the arts 


of Baltimore, it gave four per- 
formances of Benjamin Britten’s 
opera Albert Herring. The mu- 
seum design department was re- 
sponsible for the sets and costumes 
of the production. In 1934 the 
Wadsworth Atheneum, in Hart- 
ford, Conn., supplied the auditor- 
ium and stage for a somewhat 
more unusual operatic venture, the 
first performance of Virgil Thom- 
son’s Four Saints in Three Acts. 

The Hattie Bishop Speed Music 
Room, in Louisville, accommodates 
only 170 persons, and each of the 
three annual Speed Museum mem- 
bers’ concerts has had to be given 
twice. This season Catherine M. 
Grey, the concert director, side- 
stepped the room’s limitations for 
one event by renting the Louisville 
\Voman’s Club Auditorium, which 
seats about 900 people, for a re- 
cital by Jennie Tourel. In this 
way Miss Grey made it possible 
for many non-members (including 
fifty students from the University 
of Louisville) as well as members 
f the museum to hear the free 
concert. Unfortunately, few mu- 
seums can afford to solve their 
space problems in this way. 


T least sixteen museums con- 
~“tain organs, some of which fig- 
ure prominently in concert pro- 
grams. For more than ten years E. 
Power Biggs has played his Sun- 
day morning broadcast recitals on 
the instrument in the Busch-Reis- 
inger Museum (formerly known 
as the Germanic Museum). Wal- 
ter Blodgett, curator of music at 
the Cleveland Museum, plays reg- 


ularly scheduled recitals on the 
large instrument there. Both of 
these organs are excellent ex- 


amples of contemporary American 
organ builders’ achievements, as is 
also the small instrument in the 
Worcester (Mass.) Art Museum. 
William Self’s organ recitals there 


supplement concerts given by such 
organizations as the Boston 
Chamber Music Society, the 
Stradivarius Quartet, and the Mu- 
sical Club of Harvard University. 
The only concerts offered by the 
California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, in San Francisco, are 
those played on its large organ. 
The most distinctive museum 
musical programs result from the 
particular interests of specialized 
institutions. The Southwest Mu- 
seum, in Los Angeles, an institu- 
tion devoted chiefly to the study of 


American Indian and _ Spanish- 
American cultures, presents con- 
certs of Indian and Spanish- 


American music; it also has pub- 
lished Frances Densmore’s collec- 
tions, Cheyenne and Arapaho Mu- 
sic and Music of Santo Domingo 
Pueblo, New Mexico. The con- 
certs at the Jewish Museum, in 
New York, are given over to Jew- 
ish music. Those presented by the 
Museum of Modern Art, in New 


York, the Institute of Contem- 
porary Art, in Boston, and the 
Walker Art Center, in Minne- 


apolis, accurately reflect the inter- 
est of these institutions in con- 
temporary art. In 1947, the Walk- 
er Art Center presented the 
Northwest Sinfonietta in a pro- 
gram of percussion compositions 
by such composers as William 
Russell, Edgar Varése, and Béla 
3artok. In May of this year the 
Museum of Modern Art will offer 
a similar program of works by 


Russell, Paul 3owles, Virgil 
Thomson, and Peggy Glanville- 
Hicks. 


The University Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania is par- 
ticularly interested in the music 
and dances of different national- 
ities, and Joseph Baroné, its mu- 
sical director, has arranged a se- 
ries of concerts for this season 
that includes programs of Armen- 





Hauger & Dorf 


A member of the staff of the Toledo Museum of Art shows one of the 
organ pipes to a group of youngsters enrolled in the music program 


February, 1952 


Under the direction of Richard Bales, the National Gallery Orchestra in 
Washington, D. C., broadcasts on the NBC-TV National Heritage program 


ian, Near Eastern, Italian, and 
Polynesian songs and dances. 
Several museums give special 
attention to performances of 
music on ancient instruments. This 
season the Delaware Art Center, 
in Wilmington, Del., is presenting 
two free gallery concerts by the 
American Society of the Ancient 
Instruments. Two similar concerts 
are being given in the Rotunda of 


the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, but there the society 
will pay a nominal fee for the 
use of the hall. On Nov. 4, the 


3oston Museum of Fine Arts of- 
fered a concert of music for lute 
and virginals played by Suzanne 
Bloch, in connection with a lec- 
ture on Flemish art. Following a 
lecture in December on Titian and 
Velazquez, Robert Brink and Dan- 
iel Pinkham played a program of 
Italian court music for violin and 
harpsichord. Both of these con- 
certs were given in the Boston 
Museum’s Tapestry Gallery. 


N New York, Ralph Kirkpat- 
rick will give a harpsichord re- 
cital as one of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art members’ concerts 


this year, and Alfred Mann will 
play music on recorders in an 
other. Emanuel Winternitz, cur 


ator of the museum’s musical col 
lections, is in charge of the restor- 
ation program that has been un- 
dertaken to put as many as pos- 
sible of the museum’s old instru- 
ments in playing condition. 

Since 1949 annual gallery con 
certs have been given at the Mu- 
seum of Art of the Rhode Island 
School of Design on old instru- 
ments in the Albert M. Steinert 
collection, now owned by the mu- 
seum. Frank Hubbard, of Boston, 
is working on a restoration pro- 
gram similar to that in progress at 
the Metropolitan Museum. Among 
other institutions owning signifi- 
cant instrument collections are the 
Brooklyn Museum, the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, and the 
Cincinnati Art Museum. The To- 
ledo Museum of Art owns only a 
few instruments but has assem- 
bled, under the direction of A. 
Beverly Barksdale, its supervisor 
of. music, more than a hundred 
instruments for a seven-week ex- 
hibition now in progress. 

On the whole, museums have 
been more active in non-spec- 
ialized chamber music than in any 


other branch of musical art. Truly 
creative action in this direction 
has been taken by two museums 
in the South. Two years ago the 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, in 
Richmond, helped organize the 
Richmond Chamber Music Soci- 
ety. In return for the annual con 
tribution the museum now makes 
to the society, museum members 
are given free season tickets to 
the ensemble’s six concerts, which 
are given in one of the galleries. 
The museum will continue to con- 
tribute funds to the chamber- 
music group until it becomes self- 
supporting. In Charlotte, N. C., 
the Mint Museum, with assistance 
from the Music Performance 
Trust Fund, organized the Mint 
Museum ensemble, a group of 
eight instrumentalists drawn from 
the Charlotte Symphony. It gives 
five or six free concerts yearly. 
Space limitations preclude even 
the listing of all the excellent se- 
ries of chamber-music concerts 
that are presented either free of 
charge or on a subscription basis 
by museums all over the country. 
Two especially extensive free 
ones, however, merit special men- 
tion. Certainly the largest of all is 
that sponsored by the Los Angeles 
County Museum, which is blessed 
not only with an endowment for 
music but also with aid from the 
Music Performance Trust Fund, 
the Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors, and the Los Angeles 
County Music Commission. On 
March 2 it will present its 200th 
concert, and this season alone it is 
sponsoring at least 27 concerts by 
professional ensembles. In New 
York, the Frick Collection is pre- 
senting this season a Sunday af- 
ternoon series of twelve concerts 
by internationally known artists 
and ensembles, including Wanda 
Landowska, Joseph Szigeti, Wil- 
liam Primrose, and the Budapest 
Quartet. In past seasons it has of- 
fered as many as nineteen such 
events. Both the Los Angeles and 
the New York are broad- 


cast over local stations. 


series 


EVERAL museums now engage 
in musical activities that are 
directly educational. Such music- 
education programs usually have 
their beginnings in a few lectures 
on music appreciation, and some 
of them have gone no further. A 
(Continued on page 142) 
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The LP Recording Battle: 


Survival of the Fittest 


By C. G. Burke 


HE record industry has twice 

been ‘so sickly that in antici- 

pation of its demise, the 
obituaries were written, circulated, 
and believed. The first illness was 
cured by the radical therapy of 
microphonic recording and _ the 
second by a tedious regimen, in- 
volving parsimony, caution, and 
conservatism, necessarily followed 
by business as a whole during the 
long years following the Grand 
Collapse. After a period of gen- 
teel well-being, a giddy, galvanic 
physic was prescribed by Colum- 
bia. Ever since then the industry 
has flaunted an aggressive and 
breath-taking salubrity. Some of 
its members may have pains, and 
there is reason to worry about the 
condition of its lower extremities, 
but the heart is rich and the torso 
solid, not less so for a comfortable 
armor of well-earned fat. If toes 
and fingers occasionally dessicate 
and drop off, new ones at once 
replace them, held at first by mag- 
netic tape and maintained there- 
after (if they do not wither too) 
by the degree of their susceptivity 
to the vital potency of the Colum- 
bia prescription, circulating 33% 
times each minute. 

That is to say, abandoning a 
metaphor beginning to go limp, 
that the Columbia introduction of 
long-piaying microgroove records 
in the spring of 1948 stimulated 
not only that company but the in- 
dustry in general. By making pos- 
sible the reproduction of entire 
operas, oratorios, masses, and 
other extended works without 
gratuitous and offensive interrup- 
tions, Columbia found the re- 
sponse from music-lovers so nearly 
universal that in a few months 
it was apparent from’ the propor- 
tionate sales of new 3314-rpm and 
old 78-rpm pressings that the 
short - lasting, quick - turning shel- 
lacs faced a quick doom in 
America. 


HE Columbia success with LP 

invited imitation, but the ex- 
tent of the imitation cannot fail 
to astonish. Her great rivals RCA 
Victor and London remained coy 
toward the innovation while they 
estimated without enthusiasm (or 
notable accuracy) the capacity of 
a new market for a fad fathered 
by a radical rival. But the smaller 
companies, unhampered by a tra- 
dition of grand accomplishment 
and corollary complacency, with 
little to lose and much to gain, 
and without fear of damage to a 
prestige less than secondary, were 
more readily able to push their 
slim bodies into the narrow 
grooves of 33%. 

“The-smaller, companies” means, 


A specialist on recorded music, C. G. 
Burke has contributed a series of articles on 
the smaller record companies to the Record- 
ings Section of the Saturday Review of 
Literature. 


of course, those that, small in 
1948, are now, after the spectacu- 
lar proliferation of recording or- 
ganizations, the middling - large 
companies. While the giants hesi- 
tated, pygmies rushed in, singly, 
in groups, and finally in'a stream. 
Now they are a phalanx, and some 
are no longer pygmies. Records are 
at present being produced under 
120 labels, of which nearly seventy 
are applied to what is called clas- 
sical music. A score have disap- 
peared—hardly noticed, since one 
or two replacements invariably 
appear to hide any vacancy. All 
make LPs; some founder; many 
exist precariously. Their com- 
bined classical output has in 45 
months been more than double the 
entire repertory produced on 78s 
during the preceding fifty years. 

The stimulus was _ technical- 
economic. The comparatively easy 
method of recording LPs — on 
magnetic tape and thence to discs 
—made anybody with a good ear 
and a little experience (as well 
as some with neither) an audio 
engineer; and the basic equipment 
needed to establish a_ recording 
company demanded modest capi- 
tal. Before LP the technique of 
preserving sound for reproduc- 
tion was ticklish, complicated, and 
exacting. It required the services 
of experienced, expert engineers 
and elaborate, cumbrous, expen- 
sive, and rare equipment. In gen- 
eral, musicians were brought to 


eral, competent or better, but en- 
gineering talents or equipment, 
and the supervisory ears, are of- 
ten deficient. A few of the new 


companies attain the highest 
standards; some have created the 
lowest; and many have acoustical 
values of wide and incomprehen- 
sible inconstancy. In order to sell 
their discs these companies must 
have something that the giants 
have not, either in repertory, per- 
forming talent or engineering ex- 
cellence. The first is the most ac- 
cessible, the last the least. Many 
small companies offer rare or eso- 
teric items exclusively; but Co- 
lumbia, London, and RCA Victor 
have an abundance of engineering 
skills beyond the means of the 
newcomers. As for performing 
talent, the great companies have 
the most imposing names to offer, 
and often the ratio of repute to 
talent is just. In putting forward 
obscurer names the smaller com- 
panies are, of course, sometimes 
presenting the celebrities of to- 
morrow. 


HE subjoined list of manufac- 

turers is necessarily incomplete. 
Some with only two or three rec- 
ords, those who make popular 
music exclusively, and those on 
whom no information was obtain- 
able have been omitted. 

Atco is a small company of 
California orientation, with discs 
representing Antheil, Bax, Ehr- 
hardt, Dello Joio, Toch, Schén- 
berg, and Britten, in performances 
mainly by California musicians, 
competently engineered. 

ALLEGRO has a fat heterogeny 
of music of all periods from the 
minnesingers to Stravinsky, with 
an alert inclusion of certain works 
by the standard composers absent 
from the catalogues of the largest 
companies. Its most prominent 
musicians are the Pasquier Trio 
(whose Beethoven String Trios 
are outstanding in the catalogue), 


Since Columbia introduced microgroove 


recordings a whole host of companies have 


sprung into existence—some large, some 


small; some good, some bad, some variable. 


Here is a survey of the competitors 


the recording laboratories to en- 
grave their music; nowadays the 
tape-recorder is carried to the 
musicians in their accustomed en- 
vironment. This has put the mu- 
sical talent of all Europe at the 
disposal of the American record 
buyer, through the enterprise of 
young companies with temerity 
and a few thousand dollars of 
capital. Since musicians’ fees in 
Europe are usually from a fifth 
to a tenth those commanded by 
Americans, it is no wonder that 
Vienna, Milan, Rome, Florence, 
Paris, Brussels, Munich, Ham- 
burg, Geneva, Zurich, Amsterdam, 
Linz, Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, 
Leipzig, Anspach, Bamberg, Stutt- 
gart, Salzburg, and Bayreuth en- 
joy a nervous musical activity 
for the benefit of American music- 
lovers — by way of the tape- 
recorder. 

The quality of these myriad 
tape-to-LP recordings is un- 
even. The musicians are, in gen- 


Leonid Hambro, Adolph Baller, 
Roman Totenberg, the Kroll Quar- 
tet, Gabor Rejto, Fernando Va- 
lenti, and Ralph Herbert. Plagued 
for long by engineering difficul- 
ties that caused its recordings to 
fall sonically below the expected 
norm (many have since been com- 
pletely remade), Allegro has re- 
vealed in recent months a sen- 
sational improvement in_ tonal 
quality, exemplified by issues of 
Debussy’s Le Martyre de Saint- 
Sébastien, some excerpts from 
Purcell’s The Fairy Queen, the 
ballet music from Saint-Saéns’ 
Henry VIII, and several impres- 
sive organ records. 

Bacu Guttp. This is a subsidi- 
ary of Vanguard, devoted to rare 
works of one Bach or another. 
Recordings are made in Vienna, 
the most recent ones with the con- 
siderable and growing technical 
address that has marked Van- 
guard editions. 

Bartok. Twenty works by Béla 


Bartok are the backbone of the 
catalogue supervised by the com- 
poser’s son Peter’ Bartok, a 
capable engineer in sound. In ad- 
dition, there are a Beethoven 
rarity and works by Mozart, Do- 
menico Scarlatti, Stravinsky, 
Berg, and Casella. The New Mu- 
sic Quartet and the conductors 
Tibor Serly and Franco Autori 
are the interpreters most fre- 
quently utilized. 

Capito.. Originally a prosper- 
ous manufacturer of popular rec- 
ords, Capitol foresaw the benefits 
of LP early and transferred many 
German 78s to 33% with pro- 
ficiency. Standard great works di- 
rected by Mengelberg are the most 
prominent items in the repertory 
— Beethoven, Brahms, Schubert 
and Tchaikovsky symphonies, 
Strauss tone - poems, etc. Georg 
Kulenkampff, Hans Schmidt- 
Isserstedt, Erich Kleiber, Jacques 
Rachmilovich, Werner Janssen, 
Darius Milhaud, and _ Roger 
Désormiére also appear as con- 
ductors on the Capitol label, which 
in the main is affixed to orchestral 
records. The newest discs are not 
dubbings, and include some of em- 
phatic sonic excellence. Few re- 
condite works have been recorded. 

Cetra-Soria has built a monu- 
ment to Verdi. No fewer than 
eleven complete operas of this 
master appear on Cetra discs, in 
addition to more than a score of 
other Italian operas and miscel- 
laneous instrumental works as a 
rule never before recorded. This 
is another company that was alive 
before LP but that did not hesi- 
tate to discern the future ten- 
dency. Through its arrangements 
with the Italian Radio, Cetra has 
held a very commanding position 
for the production of an operatic 
repertory too vast to be called 
standard and yet containing very 
few really neglected items. En- 
gineering has been capable from 
the beginning with this company, 
and the public has learned to 
count on a _ regularly elevated 
level of sound and performance 
from Cetra discs. In its entire 
list of operas there does not seem 
to be one cast which is compel- 
lingly superb or one that is con- 
sistently inadequate. Falstaff, 
Elektra—the latter one of the few 
non-Italian works — I Lombardi, 
Nabucco, La Figlia del Reggi- 
mento, and Adriana Lecouvreur 
are particularly illustrative of bal- 
ancéd merit. 

Ciassic Epitions has made 
more history than records. A per- 
formance of Verdi’s Un Ballo in 
Maschera under its label, with a 
description of the participants as 
members of the Rome Opera, was, 
after auditory analysis, found to 
be a broadcast emission from 
nearer home: the Metropolitan. 

CoLossEUM issues records nearly 
all of which had their origin in 
Russia, giving them some of the 
exciting flavor of forbidden fruit. 
A more recent group (Randolph 
Symonette, Jeanne Palmer, Mary- 
an Filar) were made in _ the 
United States, and five or six are 
Austrian recordings. The reper- 
tory includes seldom-heard works 
by Glinka, Gliére, Glazounoff, 
Prokofieff, Liadoff, etc. The prin- 
cipal performers are the Moscow 
Philharmonic and Bolshoi Theatre 
Orchestras, under various conduc- 
tors; Zoltan Fekete conducting 
various orchestras; and above all 


(Continued on page 127) 
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February, 1952 


The group above 
shows Mr. Zirato, 
then the tenor's 
secretary (right) 


A drawing of 
Saint - Saéns 


A masquerade, 


mons NOt identified 


Victor Herbert, 
drawn by Caruso 


Robert Merrill (left) and Ezio Pinza dress up 
in costumes that are part of the exhibit of 
newly-found Caruso memorabilia. With them are 
Giovanni Martinelli and Bruno Zirato (right) 


Memories 


of Caruso 


On the boardwalk 
at Atlantic City 
Caruso carries a 
Brownie camera 


Refreshment dur- 
ing a_ rehearsal 


NRICO CARUSO loved nothing better 
than to dress up and play-act, even off- 
stage. He also loved to take photographs 
and pose for them, and his gift for caricature 
was so marked that many of his drawings 


show real professional ability. 


These facet 


Ss 


of the many-sided nature of the great tenor 


are well known, but 


new 


evidences of hi 


Ss 


multiple talents have recently been discovered. 
A few months ago, his widow, Dorothy 
Caruso, received from Italy several mysterious 
crates. They contained a real and unexpected 
treasure-trove of mementos, including opera 
costumes, scores, letters, 
photograph album crammed with unpublishe« ie the 4 
snapshots. When RCA Victor officials heard *°°" °Y ™e "enor 
of the find, they assembled the memorabilia 
into a fascinating exhibit to be shown simul- 


taneously 


with their 


caricatures, and < 


release 


of a Carus 


1 
j Leoncavallo as 


) 


album in the second issue of the Treasury of 
exhibit was 
opened in New York, then shown in Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco, and returned 
to New York. 

Among the many finely-tailored costumes 
is one that has not yet been identified by any 
It is not appropriate to any role 


Immortal 


authority. 
the tenor e 


Performances. 


ver sang. 


The 


An amusing sidelight on the tenor’s work- 
ing methods is an example of phonetic trans- 
lation he used to learn an English song. It 
goes like this: “Dierest, dhe nait is passin 
Uneith dhe trembling mun. Harc! Hau dhe 
uind araiseth Morn uil be iar so sun. Tel 
me aghein iu lov mi Kiss mi on lips end 
brau. Lov of mai sol ai lov iu, Hau can ai 


liv iu nau.” 


Below, center, Caruso sees his family off in 
style. At left and right, he and Mrs. Caruso 
act out qualities depicted on the pedestals 


Play-acting on a 
tour in Mexico 


as 


























66 HAT has happened to 
Walton ?” A British 


music critic is used to 
receiving such inquiries as this, 
but may find it difficult to frame 
an answer. It is true that Wil- 
liam Turner Walton’s work has 
not in recent years been so promi- 
nent as formerly in reports of the 
British musical scene ; true, indeed, 
that a String Quartet and Violin 
Sonata have been almost his only 
publications since the war. 

For some three years, however, 
Walton has been planning and 
composing a_ full-length opera, 
Troilus and Cressida, of which he 
is understood to have completed 
the first of the three acts in vocal 
score. (The libretto, by Christo- 
pher Hassall, is based on Chaucer’s 
version of the story, not Shake- 
speare’s.) The opera was origi- 
nally commissioned by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, but is 
being designed for the theatre, not 
as pure radio. It should be ready 
for the stage this year or next, but 
Walton is not a composer to be 
hurried. He is known as a slow, 
selective worker, ready to consult 
other people’s opinions, and given 
to revising his works even after 
tteir performance and publication. 
Such methods may seem tentative, 
but no tentativeness is to be traced 
in Walton’s compositions them- 
selves, which reveal one of the 
most strongly defined personalities 
in British music today. 


ALTON will be fifty in 

March, and belongs to what 
may be called the middle genera- 
tion of English composers. On 
the one hand are such older men 
as Ralph Vaughan Williams, John 
Ireland, and Sir Arnold Bax, who 
were writing representative works 
before the end of the first World 
War; on the other hand, Benja- 
min Britten typifies those who 
did not fully emerge until the days 
of the second World War. Those 
who rose in the years between in- 
cluded not only Walton but Sir 
Arthur Jacobs, music critic of the Lon- 
don Daily Express, last spring exchanged 
duties with the editor of Musicat AMERICA, 
and contributed comments on the American 
musical scene to this magazine. His book 
oo eet and Sullivan has just been pub- 


© BBC 


Arthur Bliss and the late Constant 
Lambert. If Bliss seems to have 
divided with Walton the inhezi- 
tance of Elgar’s mantle of style, it 
is Lambert—as composer, conduc- 
tor, and friend—who had a deeper 
and closer association with Wal- 
ton. 

Walton’s upbringing familiar- 
ized him with England’s own musi- 
cal background and traditions, but 
his young mind reached out to 
make contact with the many new 
musical ideas that became current 
in continental Europe after the 
first World War. Stravinsky had 
begun to reveal his new, neo-classi- 
cal manner; Satie and Les Six 
were reacting against a lush im- 
pressionism; Hindemith (who 
played the solo in the first per- 
formance of Walton’s Viola Con- 
certo, in 1929) was exploring the 
social role as well as the technical 
language of music; Bartok and 
Schonberg were making innova- 
tions that were, perhaps, the most 
radical of all. None of these com- 
posers were without their influ- 
ence on Walton’s development. He 
received also the stimulus of Dia- 
ghilev, whose company visited 
Britain regularly and often, and 
of jazz—doubtless both through 
first-hand experience and through 
its manifestations in the music of 
more than one school of Conti- 
nental composers. 


H's early years, however, were 

not spent in such cosmopoli- 
tan surroundings. He was born 
on March 29, 1902, in Oldham, 
Lancashire—a fair-sized manufac- 
turing city that looks to Manches- 
ter as its metropolis. Both his 
parents taught singing, and his 
father was a church choirmaster. 
Young Walton entered his father’s 
choir at the age of five, and at 
ten won a scholarship to the Choir 
School of Christ Church, Oxford. 
(Christ Church is Oxford’s cathe- 
dral as well as a college of the 
University.) It was about that 
time, according to his own recol- 
lection, that he heard his first or- 
chestral concerts, in Manchester. 
Already he had started to study 
the violin, but was made to change 
to the piano at the age of twelve, 


TWO ENGLISH COMPOSERS: 


William 


WALTON 


By ARTHUR JacosBs 


and confesses to never having be- 
come an expert on either instru- 
ment. 

Walton became an undergradu- 
ate at Christ Church at the age of 
sixteen, but neglected the formal 
studies prescribed for him and was 
“sent down” (the official Oxford 
term for “expelled”) without a 
degree in 1922. His formal school- 
ing in composition was thus slight, 
but he acknowledges the encour- 
agement given by the Oxford Pro- 
fessor of Music, the late Sir Hugh 
Allen, as well as by Ernest Anser- 
met and Ferruccio Busoni. Today 
Walton is proud that Christ 
Church recently made him an 
Honorary Student (equivalent at 
other colleges to Honorary Fel- 
low) ; he is also an honorary Doc- 
tor of Music of both Oxford and 
Durham universities. 


T Oxford, Walton became a 

friend of Sacheverell Sitwell 
and thus of Sacheverell’s brother 
and sister, Osbert and Edith; and 
on leaving Oxford he took up resi- 
dence at the Sitwell’s London 
house. The Sitwells then “launch- 
ed” Walton. They were rich; they 
had both artistic and social stand- 
ing; their interests extended far 
beyond their own literary work. 
Through them Walton met Lam- 
bert and Diaghilev; through the 
Sitwells also he met those two 
highly individualistic musicians 
Philip Heseltine (who composed 
under the name of Peter War- 
lock) and Bernard van Dieren, 
who in turn introduced him to the 
music of Schénberg and Bartok. 
It was in supposed emulation of 
those last two masters that Wal- 
ton composed his early String 
Quartet, which was chosen for 
performance at the first ISCM 
Festival, at Salzburg in 1923. To 
Osbert, Edith, and Sacheverell re- 
spectively are dedicated the three 
movements of Walton’s Sinfonia 
Concertante, for piano and or- 
chestra, composed in 1927. 

The Salzburg honor came as a 
surprise in England. Who was 
this Walton? Not until 1924, a 
year later, did he achieve his first 
publication, with a Piano Quartet. 
He meanwhile gained a happy 
notoriety with Fagcade—a series of 
poems by Edith Sitwell, set for a 
reciter and a sextet comprising 
flute (doubling piccolo), clarinet 
(and bass clarinet), alto saxo- 
phone, trumpet, cello, and percus- 
sion. This clever, pungent, and 
often parodistic piece was first 
given in private drawing rooms 
and then, in 1923, in Aeolian Hall, 
in London. The poems, declaimed 
in strict notated rhythm. through a 
megaphone, are almost Joycean in 
their obliquity of allusion, and the 


appeal of the work must have 
been narrow. 

No one could then have guessed 
that portions of the Facade music, 
reorchestrated by the composer, 
would eventually inspire one of 
the best and most popular British 
ballets — Facade (1931) with 
choreography by Frederick Ash- 
ton. Not until 1951 did the origi- 
nal version, for reciter and sextet, 
reach printed form. 


HE jazz influence, plainly de- 

tectable in Facade, re-emerges 
in the breezy syncopations of 
Walton’s overture Portsmouth 
Point (1925), based on a print by 
Thomas Rowlandson (1756-1827). 
Walton himself owns to having 
been influenced by Stravinsky and 
Prokofieff at this period. To Stra- 
vinsky, as well as to jazz, may be 
partly due the presence in Wal- 
ton’s work of what Ernest New- 
man has deplored as “rhythmic 
irregularity—a sort of calculated 
chorea.” (Chorea, as every lexi- 
cophile knows, is St. Vitus’ dance. ) 
But this proved to be no passing 
mannerism. The jazz-like  dis- 
placement of accent is noticeable 
in such later works as the Viola 
Concerto (in the middle move- 
ment) and Belshazzar’s Feast. 

These two works belong to the 
period 1929-39—Walton’s “high” 
period, it might be called, since it 
was then that he produced the 
four large-scale works on which 
his reputation still largely rests. 
In 1939, ten years after the Viola 
Concerto, came the Violin Con- 
certo, commissioned by Jascha 
Heifetz and first performed by him 
under Artur Rodzinski in Cleve- 
land on Dec. 7. Between the two 
concertos Walton brought out the 
cantata Belshazzar’s Feast (Leeds, 
1931) and the Symphony (Lon- 
don, 1934). 

The text of Belshazzar’s Feast 
was selected, mainly from the 
Bible, by Osbert Sitwell in a way 
that presented the overthrow of 
Babylon and the jubilation of 
Israel almost without religious im- 
plications. The result was that 
this work, although acclaimed as 
perhaps no other British choral 
work had been acclaimed since EI- 
gar’s The Dream of Gerontius, 
was banned from a performance 
in a cathedral at England’s Three 
Choirs Festival. It is scored for 
baritone solo, mixed chorus, large 
orchestra including organ, and 
what are strangely described as 
two brass bands. (This is a mis- 
nomer. Each of Walton’s addi- 
tional groups consists essentially 
of three trumpets only, with three 
trombones and tuba ad lib. A brass 

(Continued on page 83) 
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RICA 


Alan 


RAWSTHORNE 


By Husert Foss 


called “modern music,” still 

continues to visit our concert- 
halls. It is said by novelists and 
her wise men that those who live 
1 haunted houses become used to 
eir misty companions and even 
come to love them. And, after all, 

e “modern music” spectre has 
cen haunting us long enough by 

w: at nearly fifty years of age, 

is a familiar, respectable ghost. 
Yet it still seems to scare certain 
mecertgoers as it suddenly rears 
» its “queer noises” (that is what 
Ralph Vaughan Williams once 
illed modern harmonies) in our 
mecerts, 

The frisson of horror might be 
nderstandable, even excusable, in 
hose whose adolescence ended, 
say, with the death of Brahms; but 
those of the next generation who 
ersist in regarding the early Stra- 
vinsky ballets as eccentric freaks 
f modernity have little to be said 
m their side. The curiosity—ex- 
plicable perhaps because of the 
native conservatism of academic 
institutions—is that this business 
of so-called cacophony has such 
odd effects on the young. Some 
take to it as their natural+element, 
like ducks to water; some, on the 
other hand, are more frightened 
of a discord than they are of 
breaking the Ten Commandments. 


Tso queer wraith, the ghost 


F middle-life composers writ- 

ing music today, Alan Raws- 
thorne by his very robustness 
blows away all shadowy fears. The 
firmness of his voice exorcises 
once and for all the ghost of 
“modern music.” For, not by the- 
ory but by nature, Alan Raws- 
thorne writes music in the idiom 
of his day. He expresses himself 
plainly in the language of 1950— 
not in its argot or cheap wise- 
cracks, but in the fine language it 
has by now developed. This fact 
seems to me to be his first (though 
[ would not say his greatest) 
— to listeners of to- 
day. 

In clothes, women do not seek 
old fashions but new; we do not 
expect our novelists to write like 
Fielding or Hawthorne or Mere- 
lith. And I for one have always 
been at a loss to understand those 
critics and non-critical music- 
lovers who ask a composer to use 
iny idiom save that in which he 
naturally, as a living composer, 
wants to think. I find nothing 
more distressing than a composer 
who makes me feel he is imitating 
a style of a past age in order to 


Hubert Foss, a British critic whose highly 
/ersonal treatment of musical subjects helps 
0 keep alive the vanishing style of the in- 
ormal essay, is the author of a recent book 
m Ralph Vaughan Williams. 
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persuade the public to listen to his 
music. Ours, I grant you, is no 
pretty century; its face is scarred 
with wars, pock-marked with po- 
litical disturbances, and _ twisted 
with constant aching fears. That 
is no reason for demanding that a 
composer of 1952 should write as 
if he lived at any moment save in 
1952; we have no right to com- 
mand, or even expect, of him that 
he should write in the style and 
idiom of 1852, 1752, 1652, 1552, or 
for that, 1452. The choice is not 
ours. 


HE rise of Alan Rawsthorne 

from obscurity to a position in 
the first rank of younger contem- 
porary composers has been swift 
but sure-footed. He first attracted 
attention in London in 1936 or so 
—some sixteen years only on the 
ladder of fame, seven of which 
were occupied by war. The up- 
ward progress has been the more 
remarkable because Rawsthorne 
has so far written no spectacular 
work—no opera like Peter Grimes 
to act as a focusing point, no bal- 
let like Constant Lambert’s Horo- 
scope. He has written “absolute” 
(or symphonic) music. Of all 
his works only two overtures (Cor- 
téges and Street Corner) and a 
book of piano duets (The Creel) 
bear titles; the rest are called sim- 
ply symphony, concerto, quartet, 
and so on. But the range is wide: 
from the Theme and Variations 
for Two Violins (1937) to the 
Symphony (1950) and the Second 
Piano Concerto (1951). 

It is of some significance that 
the birthplace of Alan Rawsthorne 
(in 1905) was in Lancashire. As 
a general rule the, language of all 
northern peoples is more direct 
than that of the southern—more 
terse in idiom, more consonantal, 
epigrammatic rather than expan- 
sively expressive. The point is 
true beyond doubt within the nar- 
row limits of the British Isles. The 
Lancashire and Yorkshire people 
are notoriously more outspoken, 
less wordy, more inclined to blunt 
truth rather than polite peri- 
phrasis than their brothers and sis- 
ters of Hampshire, Devonshire, 
and other countries of the south 
and west of England. Rawsthorne 
took to music only after the pur- 
suit of other studies, and it was 
not until his early twenties that he 
entered the Royal Manchester Col- 
lege of Music. Leaving there in 
1930, he went abroad to study 
piano (and no doubt that larger 
subject “music”) with Busoni’s pu- 
pil Egon Petri. From 1932-34 he 
was professionally employed at 
that American educational and ex- 
perimental center, Dartington 





Hall, South Devon. In 1935 he 
came to London. 

On no less than four occasions 
has Rawsthorne’s music been 
selected by the jury for perform- 
ance at the annual festivals of the 
International Society for Contem- 
porary Music: London, 1934, 
Theme and Variations for Two 
Violins ; Warsaw, 1939, Symphonic 
Studies: London, 1946, Cortéges; 
Brussels, 1950, Concerto for String 
Orchestra. The several selecting 
juries being drawn from various 
countries, we can observe that 
Rawsthorne’s is no local talent. 
His music is of international ap- 
peal; as one says of certain wines, 
“it travels well.” His name is 
not unfamiliar in the United States 
(see the Musical Quarterly, April, 
1949); and performances of his 
works have been given in most 
countries of Europe (especially in 
Holland), in South Africa, Aus- 
tralia and Canada, and even in 
Tunis and Algiers. 

Despite the interruption of army 
service and the emotional disturb- 
ances of enemy air raids, the com- 
poser’s output is considerable. A 
glance at his list of writings re- 
veals a curious paucity of small 
works—only three songs, a couple 
of minor piano pieces. On the other 
hand, there are five concertos— 
for violin (1948), pianoforte (two, 
1942 and 1951), clarinet (1936), 
and oboe (1947). The Symphonic 
Studies (1939), although quite in- 
dependent, may be called a herald 
to the Symphony (1950) ; the Con- 
certo for Strings and the two over- 
tures complete the orchestral list, 
but in chamber music there are 
(apart from the two-violin work ) 
a String Quartet (theme and vari- 
ations) (1939), a Clarinet Quartet 
(1948), a Cello and Piano Sonata 
(1949), and a Piano Sonatina of 
the same year. It is thought that 
Rawsthorne is now turning his 
mind towards the composition of a 
second string quartet. 


Not because of their size but 
+% cause of their maturity, Raws- 
thorne’s Violin Concerto, Sym- 
phony, and Second Piano Concerto 
are his most important produc- 
tions up to the present. But be 
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fore we cast a more penetrating 
eye on these works, it may be as 
well to examine, in a broad and 
rough way, the qualities that lic 
beneath this composer’s indubi- 
table power of abstract musical 
thought. 

From this procession of sounds, 
four figures (as it were) detach 
themselves and strike the eye and 
ear by their recurrence. Let us 
imagine them as characters in an 
ancient mystery or miracle play, or 
in a new Pilgrim’s Progress. 

First comes straight-spokenness ; 
I do not mean the cultivated aus 
terity of Holst or the epigram- 
matic style of Grieg or Wolf. 
Rawsthorne says his say, without 
flummery or padding. There is 
neither strutting nor attitudinizing. 
Next comes a figure of warmer 
colors and softer outlines — the 
emotional character who can 
feel as well as think. Along with 
him comes a third; he is one who 
wishes to sing but carries with 
him an armful of instruments. He 
is lyrical, but he cannot pour out 
his song without a pipe—his voic« 
is not attuned to it. The concertos 
show that the lyrical Rawsthorne 
is an instrumental thinker. Lastly 
we can observe an odder figure, 
dressed in motley. He is Fantasy 
(twin brother to Humor), and he 
laughs in the most unexpected 
places. We must go carefully 
with our new friend, especially in 
his more solemn moments, lest he 
be laughing against and not with 
us. We must be frightened by his 
occasional outbursts into poetry. 


HE Violin Concerto has had a 

curious history. It was begun in 
1940, and had reached semi-com- 
pletion in sketch form when an air 
raid on Bristol (where the com- 
poser was then living) totally de 
stroyed the manuscript. The neces 
sary task of reconstruction was 
undertaken, but soon Rawsthorne 
was called up by the army, and 
the finished product was not read) 
until 1947. The first performance 
was given at the 1948 Cheltenham 
Festival of British music, with the 
young Dutch violinist, Theo Olof, 
and the Hallé Orchestra, under Sir 

(Continued on page 165) 














National Traditions in Ballet 


ALLET, as we know it today, 

is an admixture of styles, tra- 

ditions, and national charac- 
teristics which have become so well 
integrated over a period of some 
two hundred-and fifty years that 
we can be correct in speaking of 
an over-all modern tradition—de- 
spite the purists who might object 
to the seeming incongruity in the 
juxtaposition of the word “mod- 
ern” and “tradition.” At the same 
time, however, ballet in different 
countries has preserved national, 
temperamental, and physical traits 
that make it possible to distinguish 
various traditions. 

Ballet historians prefer to begin 
the history of ballet, more or less 
arbitrarily, with the year 1581, 
when Catherine de Medici, queen 
of France and wife of Henry II, 
ordered the production of an elabo- 
rate spectacle, the Ballet Comique 
de la Reine, a form of entertain- 
ment that she had seen in her 
native Italy. Her main purpose 
was to display the riches of the 
French court to the ambassadors 
of foreign countries. The Ballet 
Comique de la Reine may have 
been the first production bearing 
the title “Ballet,” but it had little 
in common with what is generally 
understood by the word today. 
Much closer to our conception of 
ballet were the dance spectacles 
given in Paris theatres by profes- 
sional dancers in the time of Louis 
XIV. 

It was Louis XIV, incidentally, 
who established the first school 
for the training of dancers. By 
1681, just a hundred years after 
Catherine de Medici’s court bal- 
let, the art of ballet was firmly 
established. In that year women 
were first permitted to dance on 
the stage; before then all women’s 
parts in ballet were taken by men. 
It is easy to see that ballet would 
not have progressed much without 
women dancers. 


HE ballet dance, as distin- 

guished from ballet as a produc- 
tion, began much earlier, of course. 
It dates back to the Italian strol- 
ling dancers, singers, comedians, 
tumblers, and acrobats, who not 
only did their tricks, sang naughty 
songs, told off-color jokes and en- 
acted what would seem in our days 
bawdy skits, but also danced on 
market places and in taverns for 
the entertainment of holiday 
crowds. They were professionals, 
trained for their craft, and had 
developed a number of technically 
difficult steps, some of which are 
still retained in ballet. In fact, 
ballet still uses some of the terms 
that were first used by these itin- 
erant dancers. Among these are 
cabriole, entrechat, balabile, and a 
few others. All these steps, fast 
turns, jumps, leaps, and beats, 


Anatole Chujoy is a leading dance critic 
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form part of what is known in 
ballet under the generic name of 
allegro. 

The slow and graceful part of 
the ballet dance originated with 
the French aristocracy, which 
danced often (much too often as 
later history proved) at court. 
Much better fed, less agile, and 
more elaborately dressed than the 
Italian street dancers, these cour- 
tiers obviously could not perform 
technically difficult steps. Instead, 
they developed to a high degree 
the stately and languid dances of 
men and women, which were later 
to form part of what is known in 
ballet under the generic name of 
adagio — the soft, gliding and 
graceful movements, the elegant 
gestures of the arms, the courteous 
support of the female by the male. 

When ballet became a stage en- 
tertainment, the allegro movements 
of the lowly Italian street dancers 
and the adagio movements of the 
French courtiers combined to 
furnish the basis of the ballet 
dance much as we know it today. 
The mixture proved beneficial to 
both styles, which continued to 
borrow freely from each other. 


HE ballet held sway in Italy 

until about 1825; for the fol- 
lowing 25 years or so France was 
the country where ballet flourished 
and developed. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that very 
seldom did ballet become a purely 
national art in the sense that all 
ballet was done only by nationals 
of the country where ballet was at 
its high point. With a few notable 
exceptions the greatest dancers in 
France during these years were 
Italians, with a good representa- 
tion of Spaniards and Austrians. 
When, in the late 1840s, ballet lost 
the ground it held in France and 
the interest in it shifted to Russia, 





it was Italian, French, and Danish 
dancers and ballet masters who 
made ballet history there. 

When ballet established itself 
in Russia, the Italian and French 
traditions began to acquire a layer 
of a characteristically Russian 
style, the indefinable conception 
that used to be called “dme slave.” 
As the years passed, the Russian 
characteristi¢és assumed an ever 
greater dominance until, at the be- 
ginning of our century, the Rus- 
sian tradition emerged in full 
flower. 

The Russian dancers, of course, 
were the ones who furnished both 
the reason and the material for the 
Russian tradition, but the tradition 
itself was built by two foreigners, 
Marius Petipa, the great French 
choreographer and, for half a cen- 
tury, ballet-master-in-chief of the 
Russian Imperial Maryinsky Thea- 
tre in St. Petersburg, and Enrico 
Cecchetti, the equally great Italian 
teacher. 

After the retirement of Cec- 
chetti and Petipa early in the cen- 
tury, the Russian tradition con- 
tinued under the guidance of 
Michel Fokine, who succeeded in 
modifying some of the Italian and 
French influences, both aesthetic 
and technical. Young Fokine’s re- 
forms, however, only touched the 
surface of ballet in Russia proper, 
for early in 1908, Serge Diaghilev 
organized his famous company, 
with Fokine as artistic head, and 
introduced Russian ballet to West- 
ern Europe. Neither Fokine nor 
Diaghilev returned to Russia for 
any length of time after 1908, and 
Russian ballet progressed in its 
home country outside the influence 
of these men. The result was that 
ballet in Russia remained on the 
artistic level it had reached in 
1908. The first World War and 
later the revolution of 1917, as we 
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Four “baby ballerinas" leaving America after an early tour of Col. Wassily 
de Basil's Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. Left to right, the dancers are 
Vera Zorina, Irina Baronova, Tamara Toumanova, and Tatiana Riabouchinska 
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so well know, isolated Russia from 
the West. 

Meanwhile the work of the Dia- 
ghilev ballet in Western Europe 
(1908-1929) began to show its ef- 
fect on the aesthetics and techni- 
que of ballet in France, England, 
and the United States. The French 
tradition, which had not changed 
since its decline at the end of the 
1840s, underwent a_ significant 
change; England and the United 
States were given a foundation up- 
on which to build traditions of 
their own—different from each 
other, yet having much in common 
because at least some of their roots 
grew in the same aesthetic soil. 

Italy by that time had so little 
ballet as a separate art form (as 
distinguished from opera ballet) 
that it did not come into serious 
consideration. 


S there really a difference be- 

tween the ballet traditions of the 
various countries, and, if so, can 
they be recognized by the naked 
eye of the untrained observer? 

The answers are yes and yes, 
provided the so-called untrained 
observer will take the trouble to 
do so. The trouble is not great; 
it is just about the same as in real- 
izing the differences between Ital- 
ian, French, and German opera, or 
between the symphonies of Beetho- 
ven and Tchaikovsky. 

Classic ballet as we know it to- 
day originated in Russia in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and the Russian tradition of that 
period is universally accepted as 
the classic tradition. It reaches us 
mainly in two forms: the pre- 
eminence of the ballerina as the 
center of the whole ballet produc- 
tion, and the rigid construction of 
the framework of the pas de deux. 

Petipa, who can be considered 
as the creator of the Russian tradi- 
tion, staged his ballets ad majorem 
ballerinae gloriam. The ballerina 
was the center of the ballet and 
everything revolved around her. 
Petipa worked with a number of 
ballerinas, some of them Russian, 
who had the personalities, talent, 
and, quite often, the technique to 
justify this dedication, and he 
knew how to serve the ballerina 
well. One has but to see such bal- 
lets as Swan Lake, The Nutcrack- 
er, or Sleeping Beauty to realize 
that everything in them is built 
for and around the ballerina. 

There is one dancer in the 
United States who personifies the 
Russian tradition better than any- 
one else. She is Alexandra Dan- 
ilova, prima ballerina of the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo and the only 
one still dancing who had received 
her training at the St. Petersburg 
School of Ballet. Although not in 
her prime as a dancer,: she still 
dominates the stage in whatever 
the ballet she dances. She fills 
the stage, as it were, and one 
watches her no matter who else 
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All ballet can be traced to 


common ancestry, but complex 


influences have led to the 


emergence of national traits 


is on the stage and forgives her 
all her little and big defects. Alicia 
Markova, Irina Baronova, Tamara 
Toumanova, Margot Fonteyn, Ber- 
yl Grey, Yvette Chauviré, Mia 
Slavenska, and our own Maria 
Tallchief and Mary Ellen Moylan 
have given exciting and memor- 
able performances of Swan Lake, 
but only Danilova has been able 
to create the classic figure of the 
Swan Queen as the Russian tradi- 
tion demands it. Part of this ef- 
ect is due naturally to the per- 
sonality of Danilova, but most of 
t is attributable directly to the 
tradition in which she was brought 
p. Indeed, the very personality 
of Danilova is to a great extent 
he result of her faithfulness to 
he tradition of her school and 
first company. 


TT HE classic pas de deux, which 
is considered characteristic of 
the Russian tradition, has its basis 
in French ballet of the romantic 
period of the 1830s and 1840s, al- 
though it had been used before 
then on one or two occasions. To 
the Russians, or rather to Petipa, 
goes the credit for developing it to 
a degree where it became a defin- 
ing factor of the classic ballet. 

In a way, the pas de deux is a 
short ballet, a choreographic poem 
if you wish, within a ballet, con- 
structed according to a formula 
that demands the inclusion of the 
following elements: (1) entrée, 
where the ballerina and the prem- 
ier danseur enter upon the stage 
together or meet there and dance 
together the introduction to (2) 
the adagio (or pas de deux prop- 
er), a love duet in which the male 
dancer assists and supports the 
ballerina, showing her off, as it 
were, to the audience, keeping 
himself in a subordinate position, 
followed by (3) the variations, or 
solo dances, first of the male (to 
let the ballerina rest for a moment 
after the adagio) and then of the 
female, and concluded by (4) the 
coda, in which both dancers are 
again together. ° 

There is not a classic ballet that 
does not contain a pas de deux; 
some of them, for instance the 
full-length Swan Lake, contain 
two pas de deux, one in the sec- 
ond act and one in the third act. 
The Nutcracker, Giselle, Coppélia, 
and Sleeping Beauty, among 
others, have wonderful examples 
of pas de deux. In Sleeping Beauty, 
it might be noted, the classically 
constructed pas de deux is not 
danced by the principal characters 
of the ballet, Aurora and Prince 
Florimund, but by the Enchanted 
Princess and the Blue Bird. 


HEN the Sadler’s Wells Ballet 

of London visited the United 
States in the seasons 1949-50 and 
again in 1950-51 it. achieved its 
greatest success with the classic 
ballets Swan Lake and Sleeping 
Beauty, two ballets that originated 
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in Russia and are in the Russian 
tradition. Yet, as in the company’s 
other ballets, the tradition in these 
was unmistakably British, not Rus- 
sian. The company danced the 
two ballets more or less the way 
they had been set and performed 
in Russia. I say “more or less” 
because these ballets have never 
been written down (a workable 
system of dance notation is only 
now being developed) and a re- 
construction of a ballet still de- 
pends on the memory of the ballet 
master reconstructing it. In addi- 
tion, the production aspect of both 
ballets has been somewhat modi- 
fied in accordance with the stage 
facilities and, one imagines, the 
budget of the Covent Garden 
Royal Opera House, for which the 
ballets were revived. 

Despite faithful adherence to 
the Russian originals, the ballets 
emerged as British productions, 
showing definite signs of British 
national traits. For one thing, the 
ballets appeared as much more in- 
tegrated works than they were in 
Russia. They were not ballets 
staged for the ballerina-cum-corps 
de ballet, as in Russia, but as com- 
plete units in which the ballerina 
as well as the other dancers work- 
ed together to produce homogen- 
eous works. For another, the 
corps de ballet was better trained 
than a Russian corps de ballet 
would be, and hence was much 
more precise and held the interest 
and attention of the spectators 
nearly as closely as the ballerina 
and the premier danseur. 

Because of this the romantic 
stories of the ballets developed 
more smoothly and came through 
more convincingly than they used 
to on the Russian stage. Margot 
Fonteyn, Moira Shearer, and Beryl 
Grey were the ballerinas, certain- 
ly, and received their share of ad- 
miration and acclaim, but they did 
not overpower the lesser soloists 
or even the corps de ballet, and 
as a result the British company’s 
performances were much better 
balanced than those of the Rus- 
sians. 


HE tradition of French ballet 

is both very old and very new. 
Its old tradition antedates the Rus- 
sian by some fifty years, yet its 
artistically more important works 
are done in a style that is pecti- 
liarly French and not more than 
six or seven years old—much too 
new even to be considered a tra- 
dition. It is this new style, how- 
ever, that will shape the future 
of French ballet. There is a rea- 
son for this phenomenon. 

It must be remembered that be- 
tween the end of the romantic 
period, circa 1850, and the annual 
seasons of the Diaghilev Ballet 
in Paris, beginning in 1908, there 
was no French ballet to speak of 
and very little of ballet in general 
in France. Only after the death 
of Diaghilev in 1929 did the Paris 
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Opéra, the mainstay of ballet in 
France, decide to do something to 
revive ballet. The directors of the 
Opéra engaged Serge Lifar, Dia- 
ghilev’s last premier danseur, as 
choreographer and ballet master 
of the Paris Opéra Ballet. 

There were more talented paint- 
ers and poets than dancers in Paris 
at that time, and Lifar, who him- 
self had little experience as chore- 
ographer, took the only logical 
line he could: he concentrated on 
the dramatic and scenic aspects of 
the ballet rather than on the chore- 
ographic. Ballets began to be en- 
cumbered with complicated stories 
sumptuously presented, but the 
dance proper remained on a rath- 
er low level, with occasional guest 
ballerinas assuming the more im- 
portant roles. French dancers of 
talent and ability, trained at the 
Opéra school, did not begin to 
emerge until the late 1930s, and 
even then their technical accom- 
plishments were not too great. 
Most of them had beautiful arms 
and a certain inborn grace, but 
even the modest technical demands 
of Lifar were beyond them. 


E have seen this style of bal- 

let on the short visit of the 
Paris Opéra Ballet to Chicago and 
New York in the fall of 1948. The 
company’s productions used tons of 
scenery and paraphernalia to pre- 
sent ballets with elaborate libret- 
tos; but the dancing was sloppy 
and uninteresting, and with the 
single exception of its then pre- 
miére danseuse étoile, the exciting 
Yvette Chauviré, few dancers 
made any impression, least of all, 
of course, the corps de _ ballet. 
There were some good dancers 
in the company, but there was no 
ensemble at all and the repertoire 
seemed exceptionally uninterest- 
ing. 

Yvette Chauviré is perhaps the 
only French dancer who has a 
definite style—tradition if you 
will—that dates back to the true 
French tradition of a little over 
a hundred years ago. 

Roland Petit, Renée Jeanmaire, 
and Colette Marchand, of the Bal- 
lets de Paris, which toured this 
country in 1949 and 1950, and 
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de Quatre, the ballerinas in the romantic piece are (left to right) Mia 


Krassovska, and Alexandra Danilova 


Jean Babilée and Nathalie Philip- 
part, who were guest artists with 
Ballet Theatre in 1950 and 1951, 
represented the new style in 
French ballet. They broke away 
from the moribund tradition of 
the Paris Opéra and are bringing 
something new to ballet. 

Not all of what they do stems 
from the ballet tradition and none 
of it at all from traditional ballet. 
There is a great deal in their styl 
that has its basis in musical com 
edy and revue, even in French ca 
baret dancing. But it has imagina 
tion and a certain freshness about 
it and, what is more, a certain 
integrity one does not find in 
Paris Opéra ballets. Much of the 
validity of their work is no doubt 
due to the composers, painters, 
and poets who participate in the 
creation of these ballets and who 
give the choreographers and danc- 
ers the inspiration without which 
there is no talent, no incentive. 

The new French style of ballet 
owes its growth and development 
as much to such people as Jean 
Cocteau and Christian Bérard as 
to the choreographers and dancers 
themselves. Typical of this style, 
of the new French tradition, are 
ballets like Petit’s Carmen, La 
Croqueuse de Diamants, Le Jeune 
Homme et la Mort, and L’Oeuf a 
la Coq and Babilée’s L’Amour et 
Son Amour, all seen in the United 
States. 

This new French style in ballet 
does pay too much attention to 
scenery and props; it is not above 
using such extra-ballet crutches as 
the human voice, and it has a ten- 
dency towards the melodramatic. 
But it is sharp, novel, and ex- 
citing. The creators of this style 
may also be accused of a suspicion 
of a desire to, as the French used 
to say, “épater le bourgeois.” 
Whether the bourgeois is actually 
being épaté is beside the point; 
the fact remains that the ballets 
do hold his attention. 

Of all the ballet styles now 
to be observed in the Western 
world, the American style (or 
tradition, if you wish) is in a way 


-the purest and the most consistent. 


(Continued on page 166) 














The Neglected Repertoire 


For Organ with Various 


Instrumental Combinations 


By E. Power Bices 


USIC for organ with vari- 

ous instruments is not a 

new idea. Before the con- 
cert hall began to dominate musi- 
cal life orchestral players were 
not unaccustomed to frequent 
cathedrals, nor were organists un- 
used to associating with their fel- 
low instrumentalists in all sorts 
of music. The interesting sonori- 
ties offered by the combination of 
strings, trumpets, oboes, and per- 
cussion with organ were explored 
by many composers centuries ago. 

Some of the earliest chamber 
music revolved around the porta- 
tiv, an organ of perhaps two or 
three stops, small enough to be 
carried from place to place. By 
the year 1600, music was being 
made on such instruments in com- 
bination with the lyre and harp, 
with viols, with cornets and sack- 
buts. Thomas Mace of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, writing in 
1676, describes and illustrates a 
small organ (it could be placed 
on a table) that he had made for 
the purpose of playing the key- 
board parts to the consort of viols 
held periodically at his home in 
Cambridge. 

The ample ‘sonorities of brass 
instruments echoed through cathe- 
drals and churches in those earlier 
days. Such music as the Eight 
Chorale-Preludes, for organ with 
solo trumpet or oboe, by Johann 
Ludwig Krebs, and similar works 
by Johann Christoph Oley and 
Gottfried Homilius, set the tell- 
ing declamation of a trumpet or 
oboe against the sustained contra- 
puntal lines of the organ. 

Arcangelo Corelli’s string sona- 
tas with organ continuo led to the 
familiar organ concertos by Han- 
del, the two organ concertos by 
Haydn, and similar works by Wil- 
liam Felton, Samuel Wesley, Josef 
Rheinberger, and others. 

Even though Mozart was not 
particularly happy during his 
period as organist at the Cathedrat 
at Salzburg, he produced seven- 
teen charming sonatas for strings 
and organ, which he played with 
the court orchestra from the or- 
gan gallery. 

Bach left a number of cantata 
movements that are in effect con- 
certos, in which the organ is set 
in solo style against an orchestra 
—notably the Sinfonia to Cantata 
No. 29, We Thank Thee, Lord. 
Here the organist delivers a jubi- 
lant toccata-like moto perpetuo 


E. Power Biggs can lay claim to a larger 
audience than any other organist in America, 
through his regular CBS broadcasts and his 
many recordings. He is one of the leading 
advocates of the baroque organ, which seeks 
to eliminate the imitation-orchestral timbres 
of the late-romantic organs in vogue until 
recently in this country. 
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(familiar also as the Violin Par- 
tita in E major) against fanfares 
of trumpets and drums. 

For an organist who does not 
want to practice quite so hard, 
there is the Fantasia on One Note 


Serge Koussevitzky. The playing 
of Louis Speyer, English horn so- 
loist of the Boston Symphony, so 
delighted Sowerby that he wrote 
this work particularly for him. 
Another composition in which 
the composer evaluates well both 
the musical resources of the or- 
gan and the playing of a particu- 
lar artist is Gardner Read’s De 
Profundis, written especially to 
be played by Harold Meek, French 
horn soloist of the Boston Sym- 
phony. Walter Piston’s Partita 
for Violin, Viola, and Organ is un- 
usual in scoring. It came into being 
through an invitation by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, and 
as performed by Wolf Wolfinsohn 
and Eugene Lehner, has _ been 
heard a number of times on my 
broadcasts. Other compositions 
scored for one or two instruments 
with the organ are Romanza for 
Viola and Organ, by Emil Korn- 
sand; Poem for Viola and Organ, 
by Sowerby; Essay for French 
Horn and Organ, by Parks Grant ; 





While his wife holds the music, E. Power Biggs plays a two-stop portative 
organ from Bavaria, a modern version of instruments used in medieval times 


by Henry Purcell, in which the 
organist’s sole responsibility is to 
hold down middle C while four 
string players weave surrounding 


counterpoint. 


HIS historic form of music is 

experiencing a revival today. 
As has always been the case, it 
is the opportunity for performance 
that sets the composer’s pen to 
paper. 

For the Columbia Broadcasting 
System organ broadcasts, in which 
I take part and for which many 
works have been written (as also 
of course, for recordings) it is 
fortunately possible to consider 
only purely musical matters in the 
commissioning of compositions 
and the making of programs. The 
conjunction of the unique quali- 
ties of the classic organ in the 
Busch-Reisinger Museum at Har- 
vard, the outstanding solo mu- 
sicians of the Boston Symphony, 
and the free hand in programming 
offered by James Fassett, music 
director of CBS, has induced 
many American composers to at- 
tempt a modern approach to this 
centuries-old musical form. 

Such a piece, for example, is 
Leo Sowerby’s Ballade for Eng- 
lish Horn and Organ. A couple 
of years ago the composer was 
in Boston for the premiere of his 
Fourth Symphony, conducted by 


and works for English horn and 
organ by Fernande Breilh. 


N a modern version of Mozart’s 

activities in the Salzburg or- 
gan gallery or Handel’s perfor- 
mances in the pits of London the- 
atres, the CBS broadcasts have 
also included concertos for organ 
and orchestra by various modern 
composers, mostly American. 
Among these works are Walter 
Piston’s Prelude and Allegro for 
Organ and Strings; Howard Han- 
son’s Concerto for Organ, Strings, 
and Harp; and Sowerby’s Classic 
Concerto for Organ and Strings 
(classic in form rather than in 
harmony) as well as part of his 
larger Concerto for Organ and 
Full Orchestra. 

Other works presented have 
been Normand Lockwood’s Con- 
certo for Organ and Quartet of 
Brasses; Ellis B. Kohs’s Passacag- 
lia for Organ and Strings; Roy 
Harris’ Chorale for Organ and 
Brasses; concertos for organ and 
strings by Emil Kornsand, Daniel 
Pinkham, Rayner Brown, and 
Cecil Effinger; and Quincy Por- 
ter’s Pastoral for the same instru- 
ments. Francis Poulenc’s now fa- 
miliar Concerto for Organ, 
Strings, and Kettle Drums here 
received its first radio perfor- 
mance, and the programs have 
also presented Paul Hindemith’s 


Concerto for Organ with a cham- 
ber orchestra of brasses and 
woodwinds. Some of these com- 
posers and many others have gen- 
erously provided new works for 
organ solo. 

Anything that puts the organ 
back in the main stream of music 
is surely to the good. “The King 
of Instruments” is a high-sound- 
ing title, and it is a fine thing for 
the monarch to climb down from 
a rather lonely throne and share 
in the give-and-take of a musical 
democracy. And it is good dis- 
cipline for organists to rub shoul- 
ders with brother instrumentalists. 


THE question is frequently 

asked, ‘““What is a baroque—or 
classic — organ?” The answer 
surely must be that such an or- 
gan is just a normal instrument 
that seeks to imitate no other in- 
struments, but rather to be itself. 
A fine, clear ensemble, with an 
adequate representation of har- 
monic stops as well as natural or- 
gan solo registers, not of an imi- 
tative quality, is typical of such 
an instrument. Two basic features 
are low wind pressure and un- 
forced voicing. Moreover, for 
clear articulation and quality of 
tone, a stop in the open is worth 
two in a box, and all pipes should 
preferably be unenclosed. These 
are the essentials. From this point 
forward the art of the organ 
builder takes over. 

For successful music-making, 
an organ should not be too large, 
or the pipes too widely dispersed. 
Tones should have a sprightly 
quality, bright rather than loud. 
The modern American-classic con- 
ception of organ design, in which 
G. Donald Harrison and Walter 
Holtkamp are the leaders, is 
ideally suited to concerted music, 
new or old. Different organs have 
different sonorities and possibili- 
ties. No two organs are ever 
alike; this is one of the fasci- 
nating aspects of the instrument. 

A fine organ does not seek to 
imitate orchestral instruments, for 
such imitations are pale indeed 
alongside of the original. But the 
organ has many sonorities that the 
orchestra lacks. The effect, for 
example, of the diapason chorus 
against a solo trumpet is stirring. 

The matter of pitch is impor- 
tant. Organs are frequently tuned 
to a lower pitch than A-440. Pos- 
sibly they are designed that way 
with the mistaken intention of 
favoring singers. They should 
certainly be tuned at concert pitch 
or higher. "An organ may be 
slightly sharp to another instru- 
ment or an orchestral group and 
still sound agreeably in tune, but 
if the organ is the least bit flat 
the effect is miserable. Cold water 
down one’s neck is hardly worse. 

Temperature is all - important, 
for it has an effect that is hard 
to believe. One would hardly ex- 
pect much variation from some- 
thing as solid in appearance as an 
organ pipe, but the air within the 
pipe is the vibrating element that 
produces sound, and since colder 
air is denser it vibrates more 
slowly. For Bach’s B minor Mass 
at the Berkshire Festival, middle 
A of the organ is tuned to about 
445 vibrations per second—a little 
higher than the orchestra—at the 
beginning of the concert, with a 
Music Shed temperature of around 
75 degrees Fahrenheit. But by 


(Continued on page 146) 
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American Songs: A Thin Crop 


NYONE interested in the 
A development of an authen- 

tically American art - song 
literature faces the gloomy facts 
that most of the top-drawer com- 
posers in the United States have 
shown little more than a passing, 
rather superficial interest in writ- 
ing songs and that the singers, 
who alone can give songs life 
(and who do a full measure of 
equally superficial complaining 
about the shortage of them), have 
given a minimum of encourage- 
ment to the handful of good com- 
posers who are interested. 

It is difficult to assess all of the 
factors that have brought this 
general condition about. But there 
is no doubt that many of our com- 
posers are afflicted with a major- 
work complex. The desire to 
write a big symphony, a big string 
quartet, or a big something else is 
their dominating creative aim. 
The wholesome, traditional con- 
cept of the miniaturist, the petit 
maitre, is somehow considered 
alien to American musical culture. 

The attitudes of the singers are, 
of course, easier to be explicit 
about, since their activities are 
more or less public. With a few 
not - too - notable exceptions, they 
fall into three varyingly unsatisfy- 
ing categories: The unestablished 
recitalist who, realizing that popu- 
lar success is for the moment im- 
possible, aims one or two distin- 
guished American songs toward 
the critics in order to gain ap- 
proval for himself; the  in- 
adequately-endowed modern-music 
specialist who, accepting the great 
public as quite permanently out of 
reach, settles for the cultivation 
of an intellectual audience that is 
curious about new music; and the 
well - established singer who, in 
New York and elsewhere, almost 
completely ignores the better 
American songs. 

Everyone is familiar with a type 
of American song that finds a 
place in many recital programs— 


William Flanagan, a young American 
composer, writes for a variety of musical 
publications and reviews concerts and new 
music for Musical AMERICA, 





Naomi Siegler 


David Diamond 
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By WILLIAM FLANAGAN 


the sure-fire audience - rouser, a 
compound of third-rate (or 
worse) poetry and the exhausted, 
cliché musical gesture. That spe- 
cies is not under consideration 
here. Instead, granting that the 
literature is embarrassingly small, 
I would like to bring attention to 
the work of a few wide-awake 
American composers who have 
given serious thought, no matter 
how small their output in the 
form, to song writing. Not all 
have necessarily written the best 
American songs (although as a 
group they have most certainly 
written some of them); but they 
are authentically contemporary, 
musical minds, and they have 
grappled earnestly, often know- 
ingly, with the knotty problems of 
style, prosody, and musical-poetic 
inflection that affect the song- 
writing craft. 


MORE than any American of 

similar achievement, Theo- 
dore Chanler has looked upon 
song-writing as a real vocation. 
Each song he composes bears the 
marks of sensibility and scrupu- 
lous care; the result is a scrubbed 
perfection. Chanler’s expressive 
gamut is small, and, perhaps for- 
tunately, he has never pretended 
otherwise. In this, as well as in 
other ways, Fauré, both as stylist 
and spirit, seems to have domi- 
nated his musical thinking. 

For all of its charm and instan- 
taneous musical appeal, a Chanler 
song is likely, on superficial ex- 
amination, to seem somewhat in- 
nocuous. At any rate, those look- 
ing for the rhetorical-declamatory 
aesthetic of so much contemporary 
song composition will not find it 
in Chanler. The key to his ap- 
proach is in his selection of texts 
—for example the tidy, beauti- 
fully-made lyrics of Blake or Wal- 
ter de la Mare, with their spir- 
ituel, highly-cultivated innocence. 

Whatever it may be, the text of 
a Chanler song is of prime im- 
portance, for the composer is pre- 
dominantly concerned with the 
exactly appropriate melodic mold 
for it. His accompaniments are 


subdued, complementary as to 
function, but always coherent as 
musical continuity. They are art- 
ful in workmanship, and every de- 
tail of the discreetly innovative 
harmony is directed toward ac- 
centing the larger implications of 
the voice line. What emerges is an 
all-too-rare rightness of poetic in- 
flection (through correct, but not 
fussy, prosody), a sense of the in- 
evitability of the musical whole, 
and a style that, if it is not strik- 
ing in itself, is the result: of 
meticulous, honest craftsmanship. 

Chanler has not produced a vast 
number of songs, but virtually all 
of them are distinguished. Among 
the very best are Eight Epitaphs 
(1937), a cycle of short songs to 
verses of De la Mare. The cycle 
is remarkable for its refinement 
and economy of means, as well as 
its austere, subtly accumulative, 
deeply touching expressive atmos- 
phere. The Children (1945), a 
group of nine songs for children’s 
chorus (or solo voice) and piano, 
to poems by Leonard Feeney, is 
a work of the most melting charm 
and tenderness, less solemn of 
tone than Eight Epitaphs. The 
Doves and I Rise When You En- 
ter, are single songs that are 
smart, delightful experiments with 
musical popularism; both are to 
texts by Feeney. 

As far as it goes, Chanler’s 
song art is wonderfully articulate. 
What it lacks in bravery and di- 
mension it makes up for in genu- 
ine modesty, probity, and con- 
scientious workmanship. One 
thing is certain: We have, or have 
had, no American composer who 
has produced more _ indefectibly 
idiomatic songs. 


YOUNGER man than Chan- 

ler, David Diamond is a rarely 
prolific composer of songs (as 
well as of just about every other 
musical form), and while he has 
none of Chanler’s restricted dedi- 
cation to the medium he has none- 
theless worked both extensively 
and distinctively with it. Dia- 
mond’s choice of textual material 
knows practically no limit in di- 





Theodore Chanler 


Aaron Copland 


versity. He will, and can quite 
easily, tackle anything from a 
simple lyric poem to an extended 
prose excerpt from Thomas Mann 
or the most personal letters of De- 
bussy. He can do this principally 
by virtue of his unerring prosodic 
technique. His songs give the im- 
pression that no words are too 
difficult, musically awkward, or 
unlikely for him to put to music. 

As might be expected from one 
who writes so easily and quickly, 
Diamond’s songs are of less than 
equal quality—if not in technical 
realization, quite palpably in de- 
gree of inspiration. He has a 
wide expressive range. Songs like 
David Weeps for Absalom (Old 
Testament) or Chatterton (Keats) 
have the scope of dramatic oper 
atic arias, while others, like 
Brigid’s Song (Joyce) or Epitaph 
(Melville), are of the most fragile 
sweetness and sensitivity. Both 
his setting of This World is Not 
My Home (anonymous) and Billy 
in the Darbies (Melville) have 
distinct folk overtones, while The 
Twisted Trinity (McCullers) and 
On Death (Clare) are intense, 
rather stark pieces, stronger in 
musical language than those men- 
tioned earlier and severely an- 
guished in expressive tenor. Yet 
all of these very different songs 
bear Diamond’s unmistakable 
stamp. 

In his preoccupation with pro- 


sodic exactness, Diamond occa- 
sionally tends to yield to an over- 
declamatory, somewhat literal 
casting of the voice line. One 


also wonders if his disarming in- 
clination to set any text that 
moves him does not lead to in- 
soluble musico - literary problems. 
Nevertheless, the best of his songs 
and there are a number of fine 
ones—are among our most serious, 
affecting, and really distinguished. 








NTIL 1950, when his Twelve 

Poems of Emily Dickinson 
was first performed, Aaron Cop- 
land would hardly have _ been 
thought of as a song composer. 
He had always expressed great 
fondness for the song form, but 
since 1928 he had, for some rea- 
son, completely neglected it. Be- 
fore that year, he composed a few 
isolated songs. 

In the years after 1928, as is 
well known, Copland’s style un- 
derwent gradual development in a 
lyrical, but almost unqualifiedly in 
strumental, direction. How it 
could be altered, or adapted, for 
vocal purposes was a problem to 
which the composer must have 
given a good deal of thought. 
Copland is, by nature, an ex- 
tremely slow, prudent workman, 
and his Twelve Poems of Emily 
Dickinson is the fruit of an entire 
year of work. It is as well—even 
admitting certain stylistic-prosodic 
compromises — probably the most 
important single contribution to- 


(Continued on page 130) 
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Why Do You Go to the Opera? 


pulses, the impulse to go to 

the opera cannot be traced to 
a single clear stimulus. Most habit- 
ual operagoers, I suspect, would 
be astonished, and probably an- 
noyed, by the suggestion that their 
attendance at opera performances 
is inspired by anything other than 
sheer love of music and the the- 
atre, coupled with a general con- 
cern for reputable cultural values. 
But in these psychoanalytic days 
there is no need to worry about 
the indignation caused by a cold- 
blooded analysis of motives that 
are commonly assumed to be of 
the highest purity. 

Analysing human motives is a 
fascinating activity, even if it is 
not a popular one in all quarters. 
Most people are actually ex- 
tremely anxious not to understand 
their motives. Those who have 
minds too keen to be able to keep 
aloof from this hazardous under- 
taking usually find ingenious 
means of hiding their true mo- 
tives, once they have discovered 
them, not only from the world, 
but from themselves as well. 

I have no intention of indulg- 
ing here in the journalistic sport 
of debunking. The relationship 
between the individual and a work 
of art is a matter of serious im- 
portance, but any general philo- 
sophical investigation of this re- 
lationship lies outside both my 
present intention and my technical 
equipment. A few probings of the 
question as it may be encountered 
in the field of opera may, how- 
ever, shed light on some of the 
problems with which it is beset 
in these days. The observations 
that follow are intended as a diag- 
nosis, offered by a diognostician 
who unfortunately has no therapy 
to propose. 


IKE most other human im- 


HY does anyone pay out good 

money for an orchestra seat 
for La Traviata or for a bad side 
location (we all know, to our sor- 
row, that the Metropolitan Opera 
House is unusually well provided 
with bad side locations) from 
which to see half of Die Meister- 
singer? Why does anyone stand 
in line for three or four and even 
seven or eight cold winter hours 
so he can stand up for three more 
hours to hear Aida? 

In order not to go too far afield, 
we should first look into a larger 
question: What motive causes 
anybody to submit himself to any 
kind of art? Why do you go to 
the theatre instead of sitting at 
home in a comfortable chair? 
Why do you go to a concert? 
Why do you look at pictures in 
a gallery? 


John Gutman is assistant to Rudolf Bing 
in the administration of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association. He has made English 
translations of several operatic librettos, 
among them Haydn’s The Man in the Moon 
(for Lemonade Opera), Gluck’s Alceste (for 
the Metropolitan), and Strauss’s Der Rosen- 
kavalier. 
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By JoHN GUTMAN 


There is one general, although 
partial, answer. People have 
trouble with time. There is too 
much of it. Time hangs heavy on 
their hands; they have, as the 
Germans put it, “a long while.” 
To many people time is so ob- 
noxious an enemy that they feel 
the urge to kill it. When we dig 
down to the real motive for much 
human activity, we find that peo- 
ple do many things merely in or- 
der to pass time. 

This observation is intended to 
be neither facetious nor critical; 
an excellent case could be made 
for the assertion that all our life, 
from the cradle to the grave, is 
given over to the business of 
passing time. The stretches of 
time that are not taken up by 
work or by the restoration of phy- 
sical fitness for the purpose of 
engaging in more work are filled 
with more or less artificial devices 
for passing time—in short, with 
pastimes. 

Granting this, what drives peo- 
ple specifically to public per- 
formances? Are there other mo- 
tives than that of passing time? 


S a way of spending an even- 
ing, an opera performance has 

a number of factors in common 
with other attractions that lure 
people from the comfort of their 
homes to the relative discomfort 
of a crowded hall. First of all, 
there is the natural human long- 
ing to be with other human be- 
ings. If theatres allowed only one 
person at a time to attend a per- 
formance not many people would 
feel impelled to go to the theatre. 
Over and beyond this desire for 
society, there is the motive of gen- 
eral interest in and real love for 
the work of art that is being dis- 
played. I do not for one moment 
desire to belittle this beautiful mo- 
tive. I do not deny, for example, 
that T. S. Eliot’s play The Cock- 


tail Party may attract many 
patrons with a genuine interest 
in literature and an equally genu- 
ine concern for matters of the in- 
tellect. But the word “may” is 
strongly operative in this last sen- 
tence. It would be foolish — to 
shift the illustration to the field 
of opera—to deny that people of- 
ten go to hear Tristan und Isolde 
because they happen to love Wag- 
ner’s music. But it would be 
equally unjustifiable to assume 
that everyone at every perfor- 
mance of Tristan und Isolde, or of 
any other opera, attends it puicly, 
or even mainly, for exclusively 
artistic or intellectual reasons. 

Opera subsists partly on snob 
appeal. It came into being as a 
strictly aristocratic enterprise, and 
it still retains a tinge of esoteric 
elegance. Even after opera houses 
were opened to the general public 
in the nineteenth century, certain 
sections of the houses remained 
the privileged domain of the aris- 
tocracy. The concept of opera as 
something fashionable and of the 
opera house as a place where one 
ought to be seen, even if he has 
no intention of listening, may on 
the surface seem out-of-date to 
citizens of the present-day Ameri- 
can democracy. I have a strong 
conviction, however, that this con- 
cept still has force with a much 
larger circle of people than is 
commonly supposed. 

The notion that opera reinforces 
the social and artistic standing of 
those who attend it regularly in 
the right section of the house has, 
incidentally, an important implica- 
tion in the current dispute over 
the merits of opera in English. 
If you attend the opera to show 
that you participate in the higher 
things of life, your effort is all 
the more praiseworthy when it is 
directed toward a_ performance 
sung in a language you do not 
understand. A constant note in 
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Prospective standees form a line outside the Metropolitan Opera House 


letters protesting against the pres- 
entation of opera in English is 
the objection to the vernacular on 
the ground that its use tends to 
take opera out of the lofty region 
of incomprehensibility, which is, 
they maintain, its natural habitat. 


HE fact that opera going is 

part of an accepted pattern of 
life in certain strata of our so- 
ciety can, I believe, be proved by 
the persistent popularity of the 
subscription system. No _ opera 
house employing this system ever 
divulges at the time season tickets 
are sold just what operas will be 
given on the particular evenings 
for which the subscribers purchase 
tickets. ' 

Plainly the subscribers go to the 
opera rather than to an opera. 
They find an irresistible attraction 
in hearing again and again the 
old tunes, whatever ones they turn 
out to be, and in seeing the old 
familiar faces—and I do not mean 
those on the stage. Many people 
go to the opera this year because 
they went last year; many people, 
in fact, go to the opera because 
their parents did, and their grand- 
parents before them—quite often 
sitting in the same seats. I em- 
phasize this attitude because I am 
convinced that opera, more than 
any other form of artistic enter- 
tainment, is a habit-forming drug. 
For this reason the opera audience 
is one of the most conservative 
of all art-loving groups. 

The conservatism of the opera 
audience is by no means a particu- 
lar phenomenon of our own time, 
as some would have us believe. 
The case of Richard Wagner 
alone disproves the assumption 
that the nineteenth-century world 
of music was peopled exclusively 
with progressive listeners. But it 
is true that present-day audiences 
nearly everywhere appear to be 
even more reluctant than ever be- 
fore to give new works as much 
as an,even chance of success and 
survival. This is not the place to 
wonder whether the absence of 
real intellectual curiosity on the 
part of our opera audiences stems 
from the disappointing quality of 
the operatic output in recent 
decades. If familiarity with the 
music it hears is one of the con- 
ditions of enthusiasm for opera, 
the widespread resistance to new 
scores is understandable, however 
undesirable the attitude may be. 





PERA-LOVERS re often 

blessed—if a blessing it be— 
with total recall. Remembering 
past performances is one of their 
favorite pastimes. This mood of 
nostalgia, it seems to me, is 
largely responsible for the kind of 
repertory most opera houses pre- 
sent. When you think of it, and 
most people absolutely refuse ever 
to think of it, it is odd that a 


(Continued on page 158) 
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With Sidney Franklin, the Brooklyn tor- From Tyrone Guthrie, the stage director 
eador, as his instructor, Frank Guarrera of the new Carmen, Nadine Conner takes 
learns how to manipulate Escamillo's cape pointers on Micaéla’s first-act business 


A rehearsal of Cosi Fan Tutte takes place under the watchful eyes, out Alfred Lunt undertakes to teach period airs and graces to the ladies in 
in the Metropolitan auditorium, of John Gutman, Rolf Gerard, Rudolf the cast of the Cosi Fan Tutte revival. The Mozartean lady at the left 
Bing (peeping out from behind) Alfred Lunt, Kurt Adler, and Max Rudolf is Blanche Thebom. Her colleagues are Eleanor Steber and Patrice Munsel 


Lee 
Photographs by Sedge Le B!ang 


Herbert Graf, stage directo: of the production, rehearses with Elisabeth 
Hoengen (center) Klytemnestra's reaction in her scene with Astrid Varnay, Backstage at a rehearsal of Aida, #wo supers rest nonchalantly before 
the Elektra (right). Walburga Wegner, the Chrysothemis, is at the left they go marching out into the hot Egyptian sun of the Triumphal Scene. 

Note the Egyptian wrist-watch worn by the younger of Pharaoh's subjects 
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French Religious Music: 


Precursors and Innovators 


By Henry. Barraup 


HE Christmas season once 

again brought forward the 

important and grave question 
of religious music. This problem 
confronts program-makers every 
year. Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, 
the Feast of the Assumption, and 
the other religious holidays put to 
a stern test their ability to recon- 
eile the irreconcilables—their de- 
sire to refresh the genre and the 
backwardness of the public, which 
wishes always to hear the same 
works repeated. 

For the public there is no prob- 
Iem at all. There are Johann Se- 
bastian Bach’s Christmas Oratorio 
for Christmas, Johann Sebastian 
Bach’s St. John Passion and St. 
Matthew Passion for Holy Week, 
Johann Sebastian Bach’s Pentecost 
Cantata for that day and a variety 
of other solemn circumstances, not 
to mention a variety of Johann Se- 
bastian Bach’s other cantatas for 
other occasions. These works suf- 
fice to make the public happy, 
along with a modest contingent of 
Handel oratorios and Mozart mas- 
ses and, once or twice a year, 
Verdi’s Requiem. 

It implies no want of respect 
for these great composers to re- 
gard this viewpoint toward reli- 
gious music as a restricted one, or 
to feel that however impious our 
twentieth century may be there 
is any reason to deny it the right 
to sing God’s praises in a voice 
of appropriately vibrant joy or 
grief over the memory of Christ’s 
birth or death without always em- 
ploying the same recipe. 


T is impossible to deny that 

there was a period—a fairly 
brief one—in the last years of the 
nineteenth century and the first 
years of the twentieth when musi- 
cians appeared to have lost their 
religious inspiration all over the 
world, and particularly in France, 
which at that time possessed the 
most brilliant pleiad of composers 
in the entire world. One may spe- 
culate whether Richard Wagner 
was not the evil genius who, here 
as elsewhere, poisoned for the 
time the pure wellspring every 
composer of good will may find 
in the contemplation of sacred 
mysteries. 

However this may be, neither 
Dukas nor Ravel nor Schmitt nor 
Roussel left any works of the first 
rank in this domain. (Schmitt’s 
The Forty-sixth Psalm is not, 
precisely speaking, a_ religious 
work). Even Debussy was not ad- 
venturous enough until the very 
end of his life to create the most 
rare and most remote of his mas- 
terpieces, Le Martyre de Saint- 
Sébastien. 

Since its composition, however, 





Henry Barraud, prominent composer and 
musical director of the French national 
radio, is a regular contributor to Musica. 
America. His religious work, Le Mystére 
des Saints Innocents, was performed by the 
Boston Symphony last season. 
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religious works have sprung to life 
on all sides, but most of them are 
hardly known outside France. If 
they were, they would confound 
those who perpetuate the fiction 
that all French musicians are ele- 
gant and amusing, light and pic- 
turesque, impressionistic and bril- 
liant, but devoid of seriousness 
and profundity. 


ANY of these religious works 

stem from the great traditions 
of French music and of music gen- 
erally. Le Martyre de Saint-Sébas- 
tien, which brought such new ele- 
ments of sound to the music of 
Debussy, is partly the product of 
its composer’s knowledge of the 
long course of music from the 
thirteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which the general public, 
stupefied for so long by its idola- 
try of German romanticism, is 
only now gradually beginning to 
rediscover. 

One admirable work of interest 
to posterity is Le Miroir de Jésus, 
by André Caplet, who would have 
become one of the leading figures 
of contemporary music if he had 
not died prematurely 27 years ago. 
Although it is Debussyan in its 
harmonic language, le Miroir de 
Jésus affirms Caplet’s strong indi- 
viduality, his incomparable gift of 
dealing with the human voice, and 
his noble religious sentiment— 
often ardent, sometimes subtle, but 
bearing the signs of a true con- 
templative spirit and always suf- 
fused with a sincerity that makes 
it one of the most moving pieces 
of twentieth-century music. Cap- 
let’s Messe de Saint-Eustache la 
Forét is no less distinguished. 

Without hesitation, I would 
place on the same level the authen- 
tically mystical musician Roland 
Manuel. He resembles Caplet in 
his harmonic sensibility, his taste 
and his refined feeling for the fe- 
male voice; but in his Benedic- 
tiones, composed to Latin texts by 
a fifteenth-century monk, he seems 
to me to be more directly related 
to the polyphony of that period, 
of Josquin des Prés and Orlando 
di Lasso. 


HE prototype of another great 

French tradition of religious 
music is Gabriel Fauré’s Requiem. 
This work, considerably older than 
those of Caplet and Roland Man- 
uel, is extremely popular in 
France. It is performed in 
churches, by concert organizations, 
and in official ceremonies an in- 
calculable number of times every 
year. Fauré’s Requiem generally 
passes as a work of very high 
mystical inspiration, although to 
those who were close to him the 
personality of Fauré seemed con- 
siderably removed from preoccu- 
pations of a spiritual order. But 
it is not necessary to demand a 
mystical experience from the work 
in order to justify a tribute to its 
formal beauty, to the serene dig- 
nity with which it comments on the 





Florent Schmitt, whose Forty-sixth Psalm 
foreshadowed many important works 


liturgy of the mass of the dead, 
to the human tenderness that im- 
parts to it a sweet, clear, and 
consoling piety. 

Fauré never felt obliged to re- 
sist the temptation to make his 
music lovely; in this regard the 
Requiem does not differ from his 
other works. I have often ob- 
served that Fauré is not under- 
stood in other countries, where 
the nobility of his unadorned, self- 
dependent style is not discerned 
beneath the seductive exterior of 
the music. 

The effect of Fauré’s Requiem 
on later French composers may 
be seen in many quarters. It pro- 
foundly influenced Guy Ropartz 
and Inghelbrecht, and more re- 
cently it inspired another beautiful 
requiem, by Maurice Duruflé. But 
because his position as organist at 
the Church of St.-Etienne Du 
Mont has made Duruflé deeply 
familiar with plain-chant, he has 
given the work a modal atmos- 
phere that differentiates it from 
Fauré’s music ‘and locates it in 
a more authentically Catholic cli- 
mate. 


NOTHER aspect of contem- 

porary French religious music 
derives from the influence on 
young composers of the Stravin- 
sky of the Symphony of Psalms. 
I employ the word “influence” in 
a positive and constructive sense ; 
it robs the works of the French 
composers of none of their merit 
or originality. Certainly this is 
the case with Jean Frangaix’s 
Apocalypse, an ambitious under- 
taking by a relatively young com- 
poser whose earlier successes were 
almost exclusively in the realm of 
light, uncomplicated, and spontan- 
eous music. 

In Apocalypse, Frangaix has not 
forced his gifts. But the subject 
obliged him to attempt a large ar- 
chitectural sonority, and it was 
difficult for him to escape the 
powerful lyricism of the text of 
St. John. The music of Frangaix 
is not altogether contrapuntal. He 
does not command the resources 
with which Bach and many other 
composers animated and nourished 
their vast lyric progressions. Con- 
sequently, he has found it neces- 
sary to resort to long, sometimes 
almost unaccompanied, passages 
that are broadly solemn, sustained 
by tiers of harmony that remain 
static over basses balanced be- 
tween tonic and dominant and 
spiced by the friction of the in- 


termediate parts. Frangaix’s striv- 
ing for sublimity leads him to a 
somewhat monotonously sacerdotal 
quality. 

Monotony is one of the dangers 
that face the composer of religious 
music. Many French musicians, 
foreseeing this danger, have sought 
out texts in which religious ex- 
pression is combined with descrip- 
tive, dramatic, or heroic elements. 
The archtype of this genre is 
Florent Schmitt’s celebrated Forty- 
sixth Psalm. Written just after 
the turn of the present century, 
this work by a composer not yet 
thirty years old broke abruptly— 
ten years before Stravinsky—with 
the style of the period as it was 
expressed in Debussy’s Pelléas et 
Mélisande. 


THE psalm has played a more 

important role in the history 
of contemporary music than has 
generally been realized. The ora- 
torios of Arthur Honegger are 
the direct descendents of Schmitt’s 
Forty-sixth Psalm, as are the 
works of certain other composers 
related to Schmitt, either directly 
or through Honegger as an inter- 
mediary—Albert Roussel, Jean 
Martinon, and Jean Rivier (and, 
outside France, William Walton 
and Karol Szymanowski). Most 
of these composers have taken 
their themes from the Old Testa- 
ment, with its vast decorative fres- 
coes, varied in color, often bar- 
baric, and rich in warlike appeal. 
In these works the mark of reli- 
gious fervor, the accent of prayer, 
the expression of true Christian 
charity are rarely found. They are 
religious works more in subject 
matter than in spirit. Some of them 
have had brilliant concert his- 
tories, but it is hard to imagine 
them in the church. 

Wholly different in style and ap- 
peal are the musical commentaries 
on the New Testament that have 
appeared in abundance in recent 
years. Some of these gravitate 
around the Christmas subject, but 
a larger number are concerned 
with the drama of the Passion. 
Two Christmas pieces deserve men- 
tion (setting aside for the moment 
a significant collective work com- 
missioned by the Radiodiffusion 
Frangaise and recently performed 
for the first time). One of these, 
by Tibor Harsanyi, is sober and 
meditative, with lofty thought. 
The other, by Manuel Rosenthal, 
colorfully stresses the pastoral ele- 
ment, and is touched with humor 
in its evocation of the ox and the 
ass before the Infant Jesus. 


ANY works of excellent qual- 
ity have been devoted to the 
story of the Passion. Rosenthal, 
whose spirit draws him irresistibly 
to religious subjects, has composed 
a remarkably beautiful cantata 
inspired by a fourteenth-century 
painting, the Pieta d’Avignon. 
Golgotha, by the Swiss compos- 
er Frank Martin, undertakes to 
give a grandiose account of Cal- 
vary. The work is long, extremely 
sober, and congealed by a some- 
what constrained religious fervor 
that, to the Catholic public in 
France, seems marked by Calvinist 
contentions. There are beautiful 
moments in the score, particular- 
ly in the second part, but I find 
myself frequently longing for a 
bit less austerity and a bit more 
warmth. I hasten to make it clear 
(Continued on page 108) 
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ERICA 


Sound is the definirg element 


IGOR STRAVINSKY 


By ABRAHAM SKULSKY 


N JUNE 17 Igor Stravinsky 
will celebrate his seventieth 


birthday. For over forty 
years this composer has been a 
jominating figure in the musical 
icvelopment of our time. In 1913, 
his Le Sacre du Printemps created 
a famous scandal at its first per- 
formance in Paris. Although no 
scandal was occasioned by the first 
rformance of his latest opera, 
The Rake’s Progress, in Venice 
in September, 1951, it attracted a 
listinguished audience from. all 
er the western world. 

While Stravinsky is not the only 
ficure of the first importance in 
contemporary music — the signifi- 
~ance of Schénberg and Bartok is 
qually great — his is a unique 
case. For although he has achieved 

public success unequalled by any 
other composer of our time, his 
nusic, its style, its sense, and its 
aesthetic purpose are still under- 
stood too little, and frequently are 
altogether misunderstood. Stra- 
vinsky himself has never given us 
a clear insight into his techniques 
of composing. If he had, he might 
have averted the misunderstand- 
ings in which the critical and an- 
alytic literature on his music 
abounds. 

Yet the very stature of Stravin- 
sky’s creative achievement indi- 
cates that his development has 
been guided by a unified purpose. 
This unity and the development 
it has permitted are subjects 
worthy of study. 


TRAVINSKY’S style contains 

both constant and variable ele- 
ments. This is, of course, charac- 
teristic of every composer, but with 
Stravinsky the opposition is a cen- 
tral factor. The rhythmic element 
is constant; throughout his pro- 
ductive career Stravinsky has de- 
veloped it in a consistent manner. 
Harmonic and contrapuntal ele- 
nients are variable in Stravinsky’s 
first period, but become and re- 
main constant thereafter. The 
melodic element, by contrast, va- 
ries from work to work. It is con- 
stant only when it stems directly 
from the harmonic structure; it 
is variable rather than constant 
when the composer uses it as an 
autonomous element. 

Finally, the element of sound 
texture — which many composers 
regard as secondary, but which at- 
tains unprecedented importance 
with Stravinsky — is completely 
variable. It possesses such sig- 
nificance that no work of Stra- 
vinsky’s can be understood with- 
ut taking it into account. 


Abraham Skulsky, former Brussels music 
tic, has been a resident of New York 
ty for the past three years, and has con- 
buted to Musicat AMERICA a number of 
tronographs on contemporary composers. 
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The practice of the romantic 
period allotted to sound texture 
a non-functional role; each com- 
poser made his own concept of 
sonority a constant feature of his 
work, and thus made it appear to 
be part of his personal language. 
Stravinsky rejected this aesthetic, 
giving to sound texture a func- 
tional role and taking away from 
it the appearance of personal and 
continuous thought. With him, 
sound texture becomes the bridge 
between subject matter and musi- 
cal realization. 


T IS the essence of Stravinsky’s 

aesthetic that romantic expres- 
sive devices are replaced by vari- 
ations of sound texture. The role 
played by sound texture can al- 
ready be observed in three early 
works—Petrouchka, Le Sacre du 
Printemps, and Le Rossignol. In 
each of these works the melodic, 
rhythmic, and harmonic charac- 
teristics are unmistakably those of 
one composer. The sound texture, 
however, differs from work to 
work, and is purely a function of 
the subject matter. It is impos- 
sible to imagine Petrouchka with 
the sound texture of Le Sacre du 
Printemps or Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps with that of Le Rossignol. 

If sound texture is the defining 
element in Stravinsky’s music, 
melody appears, on the surface, 
to be the least important. Yet the 
two operate in parallel fashion, 
for—like the sound texture—the 
melodic material, generally speak- 
ing, changes in character from 
work to work and is also purely 
a function of the subject matter. 

Yet Stravinsky’s attitudes to- 
wards sound texture and melody 
are really very different, for while 
Stravinsky constantly seeks inno- 
vations in sound texture he never 
does in his melodic and thematic 
processes. He does not accept the 
romantic insistence that melody be 
the dominant musical material. 
He does not regard melody as an 
agency of expression; he regards 
it as a compositional problem. His 
melodic raw materials are not ac- 
cidents of inspiration, but utili- 
tarian means of establishing the 
specific character of a_ work. 
There are, however, two excep- 
tions to this rule. Melody is the 


dominant element in the ballet 
scores Apollon Musagéte and 
Orpheus. 


N the two constant elements, 

rhythm and (after the first 
period) harmony, Stravinsky is 
the greatest innovator of our cen- 
tury. If the harmonic and rhyth- 
mic inventions in his earlier works 
seem more daring than those in 
his later works, this is because 



















materials first used in an instinc- 
tive and unorganized way were 
later subjected to a process of or- 
ganization and purification. 

Le Sacre du Printemps is the 
sum total of influences from the 
past and a new aesthetic necessity 
at the moment of its conception 
that led to innovations pointing to 
limitless future possibilities. The 
prelude to the second part is ex- 
pressionistic in the manner of 
late Debussy; the Russian influ- 
ence is also conspicuous, as it is 
in all of Stravinsky’s works 
through I.es Noces. But the inno- 
vations are so striking and so nu- 
merous as to obscure the indica- 
tions of outside influences. 

Rhythm is made _ predominant 
and transformed into an auton- 
omous clement in Le Sacre du 
Printemps, after having been re- 
duced to a subsidiary place during 
the entire romantic period. New 
harmonic aggregations are devel- 
oped from the harmonic language 
of Debussy. The sound texture 
is unique. 

The rhythmic novelty of Le 
Sacre du Printemps lies less in 
the assertion of repeated rhythmic 
figures than in a wholly new ap- 
proach to rhythmic _ structure. 
Stravinsky replaces the conven- 
tional principle of the subdivision 
of measures or phrases with the 
principle of the multiplication of 
the smallest given value. 

While the innovation in rhythm 
is total, the harmony of Le Sacre 
du Printemps is not really an in- 
novation in the strict sense of the 
word; it is an expansion and ex- 
tension of existing usages. The 
development of the harmonic ag- 
gregations invented by Debussy 
lead as naturally into polytonality 
as Wagnerian chromaticism leads 
into atonality. In this work Stra- 
vinsky’s harmonic language, un- 
organized as yet, is the diatonic 
counterpart of the atonality of 
Schonberg’s second period. 

The sound texture is an orna- 
ment, a new and necessary one 
resulting from the subject matter, 
but by no means did it establish 
for Stravinsky a pattern of tech- 
nique. 

In Le Sacre du _ Printemps, 
rhythm, by virtue of its organiza- 
tional function throughout the 


Erio Piecagliani 


score and the composer’s r¢ jection 
of the romantic conception of 
rhythm, is a classical factor. Har- 
mony, since it is a developing ele- 
ment stemming from the romantic 
period, is essentially a romantic 
factor. Classicism and romanti- 
cism thus exist side by side, with 
possibilities of future development 
lying in both directions. Stravin- 
sky himself was to develop the 
classical implications, and other 
composers were to develop the ro 
mantic implications. 


THE development of Stravinsky 
“ aS a composer can be divided 
into several periods, in most of 
which he was primarily concerned 
with one principal element. He 
worked systematically toward the 
elimination of nonessentials, 
achieving with each element, one 
after another, a classic stylization. 

In his first period, Stravinsky 
was occupied mainly with rhyth- 
mic problems. In Les Noces he 
simplified and purified the rhyth 
mic materials that were treated 
in an instinctive manner in Le 
Sacre du Printemps. Throughout 
this period his melodic materials, 
mostly Russian in character, do 
not seem to be of major impor- 


tance. The harmonic element he 
treated like the sound structure, 
in each work evoking the har- 


monic language most suited to its 
subject matter. 

When he finished Les Noces, in 
1917, Stravinsky’s rhythmic lan 
guage was defined once and for 
all as an antonomous factor. He 
could now apply his rhythmic pro- 
cedure to any given form, no mat- 
ter what melodic or harmonic ma- 
terial he might use. Thus in his 
next work, L’Histoire du Soldat, 
he could use his own rhythms side 
by side with western dance 
rhythms. 

L’Histoire du Soldat also points 
to the compositional problem that 
was to occupy the composer next 
—that of harmony. The two cho- 
rales are indicative of this new 
interest. In Pulcinella and Mavra, 
the two important works that fol- 
lowed immediately after L’His- 
toire du Soldat, harmonic prob- 
lems are posed in the simplest 
form, that of the accompaniment 

(Continued on page 159) 














A Publisher Looks at the Composer 


By Ricuarp F, FRENCH 


S A newcomer to the publish- 
ing world, I cannot assume 


that my judgments about 
various aspects of the business 
will necessarily coincide with the 


opinions of my more experienced, 
and hence, no doubt, wiser col- 
leagues. I can, however, speak 
confidently as a musician, a vet- 
eran of the academic wars, and 
an ardent concertgoer, who, on 
the strength of these mixed ex- 
periences—and a moderately wide 
range of musical acquaintances— 
was asked to enter the field of 
publishing, bringing to it whatever 
this particular, and perhaps un- 
orthodox, background may have to 
offer. 

Very unwisely, probably, I pro- 
pose to raise here the question 
that is uppermost in the minds of 
many composers: How can I get 
my piece published? 

I should like first of all to de- 
scribe a technique currently em- 
ployed by many composers, since 
it is frequently tried and often 
proves unsuccessful. Once we 
have disposed of it, I may be able 
to suggest a kind of relationship 
that would be healthier for our 
national musical culture, easier for 
the publisher, more fruitful for 
the composer, and much more ex- 
citing for everyone. 

Most of the composers’ manu- 
scripts that reach my office arrive 
by mail, accompanied in each case 
by a letter explaining that the 
composer is submitting the work 
for examination (and, he hopes, 
approval) by our editorial com- 
mittee, and providing return post- 
age. This procedure is under- 
standable. If I were in the un- 
enviable position of many a com- 
poser seeking a publisher, I would 
doubtless follow it myself. 


HAT does the publisher do 

when he receives such manu- 
scripts? First of all, because he is 
occupied with other matters, he 
puts them on a pile of similar 
manuscripts. A week or two later, 
when he has a little time for 
study, he takes a manuscript off 
the pile. He looks at the postmark 
on the envelope; he reads the let- 
ter. If it is a typical letter, he 
sighs. The sigh may be unjusti- 
fied, but he sighs anyway, assum- 
ing, perhaps unwarrantedly, that 
he is faced with one more misun- 
derstanding of what the publishing 
business is all about. Here is the 
score of a single composition by 
an unknown young man. What 
does this young man expect him 
to do about it? The answer is ob- 
vious: Publish it! But why? the 


publisher asks himself. What 
good will it do to publish this 
piece? 


The answer could be that this 


Richard French, whose academic record 
includes faculty appointments at Harvard 
University and Indiana University, last fall 
became director of publication of Associated 
Music Publishers. 
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is a great and significant work 
which deserves to reach a far 
wider audience than it can ever 
reach in manuscript form. This is 
an outside chance, but the pub- 
lisher must never ignore it. I can 
think of no more noble purpose 
to be served by publishing, and of 
no purpose less frequently served. 
It it is a great and significant 
work, the possibility that its com- 
poser is still unknown is slight in- 
deed, since publishers make use of 
a vast amount of biographical and 
statistical information collected 
from newspapers, magazines, 
books, and conversations with all 
manner of people in all manner 
of places. 

The number of great and sig- 
nificant works is small. Ordinarily 
it is the publisher’s intention to 
make available a variety of what 
seem to him to be tolerably inter- 
esting and useful compositions, 
among which someone may one 
day perceive something great and 
significant. With this purpose in 
mind, the publisher again asks 
himself: What good will be served 
by publishing this piece? 


HIS question is emphasized be- 

cause it points to the distinc- 
tion between the publishing of 
books and the publishing of 
music. The public tends to accept 
the book publisher’s claim that a 
given book has “new meaning for 
our time,” or some other compar- 
able merit. Advertising of this 
kind has been somewhat overdone, 
but it still succeeds in selling 
books, because book publishers 
still succeed in giving the impres- 
sion that you are not in the swim 
if you do not read their books. 

But book publishers produce a 
commodity that can be used by 
the consumer without the necessity 
of any intervening medium. I 
publish the book; I sell it to you; 
you read it. 

But what can anyone do with 
a published copy of a string quar- 
tet if he buys it? If he can read 
music accurately (this is a very 
big if) he may be able to imagine 
how the work would sound by 
reading the score. If he is a vio- 
linist, he can play his own part. 
If he is a member of a quartet, 
and if he can purchase or rent 
parts, he may be able to persuade 
his colleagues to read it through. 
If he has none of these possibili- 
ties, he can only put the score on 
the shelf and leave it there. 
Usually the purchaser cannot be 
a user of such a score in the sense 
that a reader is the user of a book 
—either because he does not have 
the necessary technique or because 
his opportunities of using it are 
limited by the fact that chamber 
music is an art not of privacy but 
of society. 

What purpose, therefore, can be 
served by publishing such a work? 
Few people buy scores for orna- 
ments. A few copies of a string 


quartet by an unknown composer 
can be sold to the curious and a 
few to libraries. But that is all. 

The objection may be put for- 
ward that an unknown work of 
real quality deserves to find an 
audience. The objection is sus- 
tained. But the fact remains that 
the mere act of publication does 
not in itself guarantee an audi- 
ence. There is no way in which 
the musical equivalent of Mar- 
garet Mitchell or James Jones can 
be created—to equate, for the mo- 
ment, quantity of sales with qual- 
ity of the product. 

The music publisher cannot cre- 
ate a musical Mitchell or Jones 
because he is not marketing their 
work in its final form. He is pro- 
viding a reasonably permanent set 
of symbols that can be used by 
specially trained people to recreate 
(or pervert) the composer’s ideas. 
The wide public has no use for 
the symbols, and not many of the 
specially trained people will buy, 
sound unheard, the score of a new, 
and per se somewhat disconcert- 
ing, composition. 


HE chance is, therefore, that 

the publisher will not get be- 
yond the sigh. What will get him 
beyond it? 

He will certainly get beyond it 
if he discovers from the accom- 
panying letter that the work has 
been recorded by a commercial 
company and is scheduled for re- 
lease on a specified date. 

Wrong inferences can be drawn 
from this statement, and I hasten 
to explain. 

I do not mean to imply that a 
work should automatically be pub- 
lished in score because it has been 
recorded. The publisher who 
adopted this policy would surren- 
der all his initiative to the record- 
ing companies, ascribing to re- 
cord executives a wisdom of 
choice that the history of record- 
ing does not show they wholly de- 
serve. He would, further, be sub- 
scribing to the proposition that 
the presence of a record on the 
market automatically creates a de- 
mand for the score, a proposition 
that can be easily and successfully 
challenged! and he might be 
tempted to accept the further and 
even more spurious proposition 
that only the release of a record- 
ing can create a demand for a 
score. 

Making music available for pub- 
lic consumption in 1952 may en- 
tail deciding whether it is wiser 
for a work to appear first on rec- 
ords or in print, and this requires 
freedom of action on the part of 
all concerned with making the de- 
cision. Moreover, the great bulk 
of music is still written for play- 
ers, for active participants, and 
for them the printed score, with 
all its inadequacies, is by far the 
more useful form. 

Certainly I do not imply that 
manuscripts should be sent directly 


to the recording companies instead 
of to the music publishers. Ex- 
ecutives of recording companies 
are not in a better position than 
publishers to assess the merits of 
an unknown work from manu- 
script evidence, nor have they in 
the past displayed interest in risk- 
ing large amounts of capital on 
unknown items. It is a pity that 
the record-makers do not have a 
tradition of risking money on the 
unpopular and the new; but up 
to now this tradition and the vast 
experience it has brought belong 
almost exclusively to the pub- 
lishers. 

Why, then, does the publisher 
pay special attention to a manu- 
script when he knows that the 
music has been recorded? Simply 
because he is interested in seeing 
what the record company is up to. 
Someone has been persuaded to 
take a chance, and this is impor- 
tant news to any publisher. 

Even though the market for the 
record and the market for the 
score might not coincide, he is 
naturally drawn to the work— 
partly, perhaps, out of the admira- 
tion any publisher feels towards 
a colleague who takes the final 
plunge. The existence of the rec- 
ord may or may not, in the end, 
influence his decision. He may 
deem the work unworthy; he may 
decide that its appearance in re- 
corded form is, for the moment, 
enough; he may even feel that it 
was inappropriate to record the 
piece, but that it should be issued 
in printed form. In any case, the 
publisher nearly always makes his 
final decision on the merits of the 
work alone. If he thinks it is 
worth publishing, he probably 
would have taken the risk, record 
or no record. 


THE publisher is also drawn to 

a work if he knows that it has 
received one or more live perfor- 
mances. This I firmly believe to 
be a valid reason for paying spe- 
cial attention to a score. But 
again various inferences may be 
drawn, and I must explain myself. 

I do not think that many com- 
posers know just how a piece will 
sound until they have heard a re- 
hearsed performance of it. Too 
many factors in its success or 
failure are not entirely subject to 
the composer’s advance control. 
How the composer succeeded in 
getting a piece performed may be 
known or unknown, explainable 
or unexplainable; but the fact 
that he has been able to get it 
performed indicates to the pub- 
lisher that the composer is on the 
right track. 

Performance cannot improve 
the quality of the work beyond 
the point to which the composer 
has refined it in his manuscript. 
of course, but the publisher’s men- 
tal image of the composer is more 
articulate and pleasanter when he 

(Continued on page 161) 
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Opera on Television: 


The Beginning of an Era 


By PeTer HERMAN ADLER 


HEN I first came to this 
W country twelve years ago, 

I discussed the future of 
opera in America with the great 
pioneer musician and _ educator 
Walter Damrosch. Despite his 
optimism about other phases of 
musical endeavor in this country, 
he expressed the considered opin- 
ion that opera had no future at 
ail. 

The operatic picture has not 

ered greatly since that time, and 
the statistics entitle a musical 
prophet to a dim view of the fu- 
ture. The average yearly attend- 
ance at professional opera per- 
formances in the United States 
including the New York seasons 
and tours of the Metropolitan 
pera and the New York City 
(opera, the shorter seasons in San 
}rancisco, New Orleans, and else- 
where, and the engagements of 
traveling companies — amounts to 

proximately one-fifth the at- 

ndance at the Radio City Music 
Hall. To increase the spread of 
opera, some observers have pro- 
posed the establishment of a net- 
work of local opera houses from 
coast to coast. Attractive as the 
suggestion may seem, it is about as 
helpful a proposal, in the minds 
of those who are immediately 
aware of the technical and finan- 
cial demands of opera production, 
as Marie Antoinette’s historic 
remedy for the poverty of her 
people, “Let them eat cake.” 

No grand opera house anywhere 
is able to pay its way; the cost of 
maintaining an opera house 
throughout a season is several 
times as great as the cost of main- 
taining a symphony orchestra, and 
many communities today are sore- 
ly tried by the constantly growing 
outlay of their orchestras. Cer- 
tainly no nationwide establishment 
of opera houses can possibly take 
place without, on the one hand, 
either government or local subsidy, 
or, on the other, an enormously 
increased public demand for opera 
coupled with a willingness to pay 
what opera costs. The present un- 
likelihood of government or local 
subsidy leaves the matter squarely 
up to the mass public. But how 
can a sufficiently large and avid 
audience come into being as long 
as relatively few Americans have 
any opportunity to hear opera 
enough to learn to like it, let alone 
consider it a cultural necessity? 





BVIOUSLY the first step in 
desirable direction is to pro- 
vide for the general public some 
means of acquaintance with opera, 
both visual and audible, on the 
widest possible scale. For many 
generations, most European cities, 
thanks to the tradition of subsidy, 
Peter Herman Adler, a pioneer in the pro- 
duction of operas on television, is musical 


nd artistic director of the NBC-TV Opera 
heatre. 
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have enjoyed an abundance of live 
opera. Even in relatively small 
cities, municipal opera houses of- 
fer extended repertory seasons in 
the language of the country and 
within the price range of every- 
one. It requires neither great 
effort nor great sacrifice to hear 
operatic performances that main- 
tain at least reasonably profes- 
sional standards in nearly every 
town of any size; and in the 
larger cities the most impressive 
theatrical spectacles are frequent- 
ly those mounted in the opera 
houses. America offers no com- 
parable opportunities, for even in 
the few cities in which regular 
opera seasons are given, the high 
scale of ticket prices tends to keep 
away thousands of potential pa- 
trons. 

But the Metropolitan Opera 
broadcasts have won a tremendous 
response throughout the country. 
This response to opera that can 
be heard but not seen, and heard 
in a foreign language, is astonish- 
ing, for those whose only contact 
with opera is by radio have only 
a half-appreciation of its beauty 
and power. From the enormous 
audience these broadcasts have 
built up, and from the commercial 
success of the many complete 
opera recordings that have been 
issued in the past two years, it is 
reasonable to infer that America 
is potentially an exceptionally 
opera-minded country. 


ELEVISION and motion pic- 

tures are the two media by 
which visible as well as audible 
opera may be brought to an audi- 
ence of millions instead of to the 
thousands who now are aware of 
it. Without ruling the motion pic- 
ture out of consideration, it is fair 
to make the observation that no 
Hollywood producer has ever 
made a serious attempt to trans- 
late any single opera, in its full 
artistic integrity, to the screen. 
Few of the foreign attempts — 
most of them originating in ‘Italy 
—have given evidence of much in- 
sight into the technical and aes- 
thetic problems involved in trans- 
ferring opera from its original 
medium to one whose techniques 
are widely different. 

Television, on the other hand, 
is too young and unformed a me- 
dium to have developed the motion 
pictures’ frozen conventions and 
resistance to experimentation. In 
the current productions of the 
NBC-TV Opera Theatre and in 
those undertaken in the past by 
other networks, a serious and per- 
sistent effort has been made to 
bring opera within the frame and 
scope of the television camera. It 
is axiomatic that television opera 
cannot attempt, as Metropolitan 
broadcasts and recordings do, to 
present three- and four-hour works, 
conceived for the broad expanse 
of a large stage rather than the 
narrow orbit of a camera, in their 





A scene from the NBC-TV Opera Theatre's recent production of Puccini's 
The Cloak, with Robert Weede as Michel and Elaine Malbin as Georgette 


original length and format. If it 
is to be a success, television opera 
must make every necessary adjust- 
ment to the stipulations of the 
new medium. The essential fea- 
ture of television is closeness. It 
cannot at present handle success- 
fully large, panoramic ensembles, 
and perhaps it will never be able 
to. Ballet interludes, complications 
of plot, orchestral interludes, and 
vast hordes of minor characters 
are also likely to be excess bag- 
gage on television, weighing the 
production out of shape either by 
making it too long or by asking 
for effects the camera cannot nat- 
urally achieve. 


N reshaping operas for televi- 

sion presentation, I have often 
found it a helpful device to return 
to the original source of the li- 
bretto. In our NBC-TV Opera 
Theatre productions, for which we 
are allotted one hour in which to 
present the essentials of an entire 
opera, we employ fresh and work- 
able English translations that do 
not fall strangely upon the ear, 
and we seek to eliminate waste 
dramatic and musical movement. 
In the case of Bizet’s Carmen, for 
example, we drew upon Prosper 
Mérimée’s story to construct, in 
part, our own libretto. Micaéla 
was omitted from our libretto, 
since she is not a character in the 
original story. The telecast began 
and ended in Don José’s prison 
cell, and the plot was presented 
by a flashback technique. 

With Tchaikovsky’s The Queen 
of Spades (Pique Dame) we went 
back to the Pushkin story, instead 


of using the laborious libretto 
Tchaikovsky’s brother Modeste 
evolved from it. Responding to 


fin-de-siécle operatic and social 
conventions, Modeste transformed 
a powerful realistic subject into 
a watered-down libretto of doubt- 
ful quality and effectiveness. In 
the NBC-TV Opera Theatre ver- 
sion the original ideas of Pushkin 
were restored insofar as_ they 
could be without changing the 
score. We found, to our gratifica- 
tion, that the music actually came 
more alive, and seemed to suit the 
original story even better than the 
more innocuous text for which it 
was composed. 

Such revisions and remoldings 
as these may horrify traditional- 
ists, but it is precisely upon the 
skill and imagination with which 
they are carried out that the suc- 
cess of the whole enterprise de- 
pends. 

In staging operas for television, 
it is necessary to start from a 


fresh viewpoint — one that aban 
dons the broad gestures and styl- 
ized poses that are often needed 
to create effects across the vast 
spaces of an opera house. In tele- 
vision, communication depends 
fully as much on acting as on 
singing. All the acting must be 
simple, direct, understandable, and 
believable; and all the singers 
must look their parts. 

Television productions of opera 
are not substitutes. They are at- 
tempts to give just impressions of 
the original works from which 
they are drawn and condensed. 
These impressions are of the 
greatest importance in stimulating 
a demand for live opera. Tele- 
vision opera productions have per- 
suaded thousands of people for 
the first time that opera is not 
high-brow or esoteric, but that it 
is good and exciting theatre, 
based on real and significant hu- 
man values. 


T has been interesting to ob- 

serve the reactions of the NBC- 
TV technical staff, nine-tenths of 
whom were unfamiliar with op- 
era when the Opera Theatre proj- 
ect began. Over the months I 
have noticed a remarkable change 
in the attitude of stage hands, 
dressers, electricians, and prop ex- 
perts. When we went into our 
first stage and camera rehearsals, 
they looked at us with suspicion. 
As they discovered that opera (in 
English, of course) appeals to 
very simple instincts and can be 
readily understood and enjoyed, 
their attitude changed. The re- 
action of the public was no less 
striking, and greatly surprised the 
skeptical officials of executives 
whose measure of the success of 
a program is its Hooper rating. 

It is now my firm conviction 
that opera does, after all, have a 
bright future in the United States, 
and that television will help to 
bridge the gap between the mass 
audience and the opera house. At 
the same time, television will also 
develop a new kind of opera, writ- 
ten to meet its specific require- 
ments. NBC has already commis 
sioned one such work, Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s Amahl and the Night 
Visitors, and the success of this 
experiment encourages us in our 


plan to present other American 
and European ‘works written 
especially for television. The po- 


tentialities are tremendous. I feel 
that we are at the beginning of 
a phase of operatic development 
that will make the United States 
the greatest center of operatic 
activity in the future. 
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Sol Babitz 


OR a long time I have ad- 

mired William Steinberg’s 

conducting. At the Ojai 
Music Festivals I had the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the subject with 
him. The following dialogue is a 
report of our conversation. 

Basitz: I should like to write 
something about your views on 
conducting. I am sure they will 
be of great interest to musicians 
and concertgoers. 

STEINBERG: If you are planning 
to write, why don’t you do a book 
against conductors? 

Basitz: As a long-suffering or- 
chestra violinist, I agree that such 
a book is long overdue; however, 
at the moment I am seriously in- 
terested in what you could tell me 
about the elements of good con- 
ducting. 

STEINBERG: I will tell you what 
my teacher in Germany told me 
when I was a young man: Stére 
nicht! (Don’t interfere!) 

A conductor must have the in- 
stinct, or develop the ability, to 
know how much he may do for 
the orchestra and how much he 
must not do. The good conductor 
knows when to leave the orchestra 
alone at the rehearsal as well as 
at the concert. 

Basitz: What excellent advice! 
I know that we musicians some- 
times feel harassed when we are 
corrected at every turn, and are 
grateful to the conductor who 
makes us feel that he is letting 
us play. 

STEINBERG: Certain corrections 
in tempo are good examples of 
interference. One conductor com- 
plains that the orchestra will not 
play in his tempo, that it is always 
too fast or too slow; another con- 
ductor with the same orchestra 
has no difficulties of this kind. 
Does this mean that ninety men 
have conspired to disagree with 
the first one? Not at all. When 
a conductor happens to disagree 
momentarily with the tempo in 
which the orchestra is playing 
there is usually no need to pit 
his beat against theirs at the risk 
of destroying the natural rhythm 
of the group; subtle gradations of 
the beat can alter the tempo with- 
out incident, so that the orchestra 
is actually unaware of any dis- 
agreement. 

Basitz: Is it not difficult to 
establish the right tempo imme- 
diately ? 

STEINBERG: One of the chief 
complaints of conductors is that 

William Steinberg, for some years con- 
ductor of the Buffalo Philharmonic, has been 
appointed conductor of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, and will begin his new duties in the 
fall. Sol Babitz is a Los Angeles violinist 


who, among other activities, has participated 
in the Ojai Festivals in California. 
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The Art of Conducting 


—an un-Platonic dialogue 


By Sou Basitz 


the orchestra is not immediately 
obedient to the tempo from the 
first beat. It is difficult, for ex- 
ample, to establish the tempo of 
the opening of Brahms’s Fourth 
Symphony and Beethoven’s Pas- 
toral Symphony. 

Basitz: How do you solve this 
problem? 

STEINBERG: Naturally I cannot 
use the method of the jazz lead- 
ers, who establish the tempo by 
beating with the foot before the 
piece begins. Nor can I hum the 
music before beginning, as Tos- 
canini often does at rehearsal. In 
order to convey the tempo with- 
out preparation the conductor 
must feel the tempo with complete 
conviction within himself from the 
beginning—even before the begin- 
ning — and he must radiate the 
tempo not only with the motion 
of the first beat but with the an- 
ticipation of the beat. The beat 
must be accompanied with a look. 
With the right look and the right 
anticipation it is possible to con- 
vey not only the tempo but also 
to prepare the mood and the style. 

Basitz: How do you know that 
your tempo will suit the musicians 
and make them feel comfortable? 

STEINBERG: I beat as though I 
were playing myself. But it is not 
as simple as that. Executability 
is a clumsy word, but it expresses 
the necessary adjustment of the 
tempo of a piece to the require- 
ment of technical performability. 
Lilli Lehmann, in her book The 
Art of Singing, describes her 
sense of “notches” in the throat, 
only one of which is_ perfectly 
suited to a certain note. Finding 
the right tempo requires the estab- 
lishment of a similar relationship 
between the physical and the mu- 
sical. The right tempo fits into 
a certain notch. As proof, I offer 
the fact that many composers 
change their minds about the 
tempo of a piece when they hear 
it played. At the head of the slow 
movement of the Jupiter Sym- 
phony Mozart first wrote Adagio; 
this he later changed to Andante, 
and finally to Andante cantabile. 

Richard Strauss often confessed 
to being wrong in his original 
choice of tempo. The tempo that 
feels right for the players will 
sound right to the audience. 
When I am beating a passage for 
the winds, I actually breathe with 
the players, so that there will be 
nothing strained or _ unnatural 
about the performance. 

One of the most common or- 
chestra accidents, cracking by the 
horn players, can often be pre- 
vented by this method. I have 
found that even the finest horn 


player may crack on a note if 
there is something unexpected in 
the beat and he is taken by sur- 
prise; on the other hand, if the 
beat favors him he will feel at 
ease. 

Bapitz: You could say, then, 
that the perfection of an orches- 
tral performance actually reflects 
the conductor’s technical ability in 
making delicate adjustments. 

STEINBERG: Good conducting is 
the result of years of experience. 
Only experience can teach the 
conductor to know with any ac- 
curacy how the musicians will re- 
act to his movements and how 
much he can get out of them. 
This fact explains, incidentally, 
why “wonder child” conductors so 
rarely mature into real conduc- 
tors. In their immaturity they are 
actually depending on the greater 
experience of the orchestra to get 
them through a_ performance, 
whereas in the normal relationship 
the orchestra depends on the con- 
ductor’s great experience. 

Basitz: What about showman- 
ship in conducting? 

STEINBERG: This word has 
many meanings, not all of which 
are entirely bad. Of course, if the 
conductor’s motions are mere 
gymnastics for the visual enter- 
tainment of the audience, his au- 
thority over the musicians suffers. 
If the conductor can convince the 
audience that he is not indulging 
in mere gymnastics, but serving 
the needs of the music and the 
orchestra, he can be said to be a 
master showman. We must also 
not forget that many conductors 
get good results with fewer and 
fewer motions as they grow older. 

Basitz: One could say, then, 
that showmanship is not some- 
thing added on to the conducting, 
but must be the conducting itself. 
I would like to ask you now what 
you think of the theory, held by 
certain disciplinarian conductors, 
that the best way to control an 
orchestra is with the whip. 

STEINBERG: Rigid discipline 
gives an appearance of good or- 
der, but it is in reality one of the 
worst ways in which a conductor 
can interfere with an orchestra. 
I remember seeing a cartoon in 
which a conductor faces the audi- 
ence with a beautiful smile, and 
then turns to the orchestra and 
changes the smile into a frightful 
scowl. A relationship in which the 
players are frightened of the con- 
ductor can result in a careful per- 
formance, but it can never bring 
about a joyous, inspired perfor- 
mance. 

Instead of harsh discipline, I 
find that the members of an or- 





William Steinberg 


chestra need help in overcoming 
common forms of nervousness. 
Psychological encouragement and 
soothing sometimes get the mu- 
sicians to a point at which they 
can surpass themselves. The or- 
chestra is always eager to enter 
into a relationship of mutual re- 
spect and comradeship, but it is 
up to the conductor to make it 
real. One dissatisfied look or word 
at the wrong time and the con- 
ductor has destroyed the rapport. 

Basitz: As one who has suf- 
fered through miserable concerts 
under angry drillmasters, I hope 
that your words will be taken to 
heart by conductors who use the 
whip. I know of orchestras that 
have been spoiled by this kind of 
interference. This happens in 
two ways: The average members 
of the orchestra become intimi- 
dated and demoralized, and the 
outstanding members, particularly 
the talented younger ones, leave 
for pleasanter jobs elsewhere. 

STEINBERG: The conductor, of 
course, must do more than merely 
let the musicians play without 
psychological interference. He 
must make them play better than 
they think they can. 

Basitz: I recall having taken 
part in performances so fine that 
they surprised even us in the or- 
chestra. 

STEINBERG: I have never seen 
an orchestra that wanted to play 
badly and could be prevented from 
doing so only by stern discipline. 
Instead of using a psychological 
whip, some conductors use a tech- 
nical whip, beating so stiffly and 
strongly that the musicians begin 
to force and produce ugly sounds. 
Neither of these whips is neces- 
sary. Orchestras always tend in 
a positive direction. Musicians are 
not bricklayers, but artists. (Even 
a good bricklayer takes pride in 
his work.) I have seen members 
of old, “tired” opera orchestras 
and of routined radio orchestras 
come to life after twelve hours of 
constant playing and play superbly 
when they realize that the con- 
ductor is not underestimating their 
interest and willingness. I have 
often said that there are no bad 
orchestras—only bad conductors. 

Basitz: How do you go about 
establishing rapport with a new 
orchestra ? 

STEINBERG: Although I have 
long ago lost count of the num- 
ber of orchestras I have con- 
ducted, I am still somewhat nerv- 
ous when I face a new orchestra 
for the first time—not from fear, 
but because I am aware of the 
ever-new experiment of establish- 

(Continued on page 158) 
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ARTUR SCHNABEL: 


Servant of the Musie 


By Ciaupio ARRAU 


T the time of his death, last 
A August, Artur Schnabel was 

known throughout the world, 
from his performances and record- 
ings, aS the greatest Beethoven in- 
terpreter of our time. Such a 
reputation no great concert pianist 
before him had ever attained to 
a comparable degree—not even 
ffans von Bulow or Eugen d’Al- 
bert. In view of the magnitude of 
the works and stature of their 
composer, Schnabel’s interpreta- 
tions constituted an achievement 
unsurpassed by those of the earlier 
giants of the keyboard, from Liszt 
onward. 

Long before the war, Schnabel 
was already considered in Berlin 
to be the supreme intellectual au- 
thority on Beethoven, Schubert, 
ind Brahms—hence, also, dry. 
Schnabel’s younger contemporary 
Edwin Fischer, on the other hand, 
was known as a volcanic, eruptive 
eethoven player. But whereas 
Fischer often became “Selbstherr- 
lich” in performance and was not 
above putting in things that were 
not in the score, Schnabel was the 
first to insist on faithful adherence 
to the written page. In his field 
he was the first celebrated per- 
former to illustrate the concept— 
strangely enough, a new one in his 
time—of the interpreter as the ser- 
vant of music rather than the ex- 
ploiter of it. 

Schnabel completely rejected the 
nineteenth-century notion of music 
as a vehicle for self-expression, at 
the service of the virtuoso for his 
own self-gratification. Von Bilow, 
the first major interpreter of the 
3eethoven sonatas, loved to give 
his public a program consisting of 
the Hammerklavier Sonata before 
intermission, the Hammerklavier 
after intermission, and the Ham- 
merklavier for an encore. But 
he did net adhere to the printed 
text. He thought nothing of filling 
out chords, altering passages that 
he considered poor-sounding in the 
original, or raising passages an 
octave. This practice he perpetu- 
ated, without offering any ex- 
planation, in his published edition 
of the sonatas. 


OR Schnabel, however, not 

even the carefully revised Ur- 
text edition of the Beethoven son- 
atas published in Berlin in 1898 
under the auspices of the Royal 
Academy of Art was definitive. He 
engaged in research of his own, 
corrected the supposed Urtext, and 
added his suggestions and conclu- 
sions. Only when his own edition 





_Claudio Arrau left Chile at the age of 
eight to study in Berlin, where he was sup- 
ported for nine years by a grant from the 
Chilean government. He has concertized ex- 
tensively in this and many other countries. 
While he never studied with Schnabel, he 
1as found that his own ideals of pianism 
and interpretation coincide with Schnabel’s. 
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of the sonatas was published in 
America many years later, did the 
scope and originality of his con- 
tribution become clear. He set out 
to fix exact time markings for 
every part of every sonata. In 
other editions, each movement had 
only its initial metronome mark. 
Every good, sensitive artist un- 
derstood, of course, that each 
movement is a living organism 
with an inner fluctuation and flexi- 
bility above and below the metro- 
nome markings. Schnabel at- 
tempted to show all this on paper, 
and succeeded in indicating the 
natural elasticity of tempos for 
the first time. 

When the Schnabel edition first 
appeared it created a wave of in- 
dignation among piano teachers 
both here and in England, although 
not in Germany, where the tradi- 
tion of the freedom of expansion 
in interpretation had always been 
understood and accepted. Alto- 
gether it was a contribution whose 
magnitude and influence are even 
today insufficiently appreciated. 


= HE Schnabel method of editing 
is exemplified in the Sonata, 
Op. 31, No. 3. The first movement 
is marked Allegro—116; but look- 
ing down a single page of the 
Schnabel edition one observes the 
following metronome changes — 
126, 138, 116, 138, 144. This was 
the work of Schnabel the innova- 
tor. It was not enough for him to 
play this music as he felt it and 
divined it from the inside out; he 
had to show to others how its life 
flowed and ebbed. He was a sur- 
geon who took up a scalpel, cut 
deep below the surface, and re- 
vealed the heart-beat beneath. 
Schnabel was a pioneer in dis- 
crediting forever the idea that all 
classic music had to be played in 
a dead metronomic manner. To a 
musician who understood from the 
the first that Beethoven was all ex- 
pression and meaning and emo- 
tional assertion, there could be no 
such thing as the rigid Beethoven 


playing that, despite Schnabel’s 
efforts, is unfortunately still prev- 
alent both here and in Latin 
countries. 

Remembering how Schnabel 


played Beethoven, two things par- 
ticularly stand out in memory— 
his grasp of the whole character 
of every sonata and his divine way 
with the slow movements. With 
all the sonatas, from the very first 
one—in which Beethoven is al- 
ready Beethoven and a master, 
and which is therefore entirely 
definite both in shape and con- 
struction and in essential charac- 
ter—to the final Op. 111, where 
Beethoven is the seer transcending 
all human struggle, Schnabel be- 
came a seer himself in his grasp 


Drawing by 


B. F. Dolbin 


of the component details and the 


sum total of this colossal litera- 
ture. 

N a period when playing fast 
often seemed to be the sole goal 


of piano virtuosity, Schnabel paid 
no heed and showed his courage 
by making the slow movements 
really slow. Strengthened by con- 
viction and concentration, he 


played them slower than anyone 


else had even imagined to be pos 
sible. Absolutely unforgettable 
was his way of slowing down still 
more at the end of such move- 
ments, a slowing-down that cre- 
ated a dramatic atmosphere and 
tension that were both impressive 
and unique. This was evidence of 
a deep, inner repose that most 
musicians attain only late in life, 
if ever, but that he possessed to a 
rare degree almost from the begin- 
ning. 

Schnabel had an_ unshakable 
conviction of being right. Conse- 
quently, he often became a veri- 
table prophet, and in his perform- 
ances achieved to an uncanny de- 
gree a powerful and compelling 
definiteness that seemed truly to 
recapture the spirit of Beethoven 
himself. 

A magnificent example of his 
slowing down can be heard in the 
recording of the coda of the slow 
movement of Op. 10, No. 3. He 
stays on individual notes as long 
as he feels he needs to—unham- 
pered by consideration of beats 
and bars—according to an inner 
vision that seems both Beethoven's 
and his. 

Of his other insights and dis- 
coveries, his recordings of the 
sonatas recall the details. There 
is, for instance, the utter natural- 
ness with which he plays the open- 
ing of Op. 2, No. 3. As he con- 
tinues the movement, he makes 
every repeat, a practice that is 
right, although before Schnabel 
made his recordings it was seldom 
adhered to by other pianists. The 
fourth movement provides another 
moving example of Schnabel’s ab- 
solute rightness of style and per- 
ception of meaning. And the fast 
tremolo in the left hand, which is 














—_— 
almost unplayable, is perfectior 
itself, demonstrating the great 


technical mastery that was his 
particularly in his prime. 

In Schnabel’s recording of Op 
31, No. 2, the first movement 
free and soaring, is of the utmost 
profundity, and the Largo phrases 
within are played at real Larg 
tempos. Best of all, Schnabel holds 
to the original Beethoven pedaling 
Jeethoven thought nothing of re 
quiring the player to hold a phras« 
containing both dominant = and 
tonic harmonies with a_ single 
pedal. To Schnabel it was equally 
natural; he was the first to revive 
the usage, and, much to his de 
light, he outraged academicians 
and philistines the world over. 

His performance of Op. 54 
shows that he did not follow his 
own edition and markings slav\ 
ishly, but gave himself freedom to 
follow the inspiration of the mo 
ment. To a rare degree he main 
tained both a balance of the means 
required to do things as he con 
ceived them and a balance between 
intellect and intuitive emotion. 
Many artists have one gift or the 
other. But in Schnabel there was 
a remarkable synthesis of knowl- 
edge, intelligence, intuition, emo 
tion, and technical means. Schna- 
bel’s importance as an artist stems 
from the importance of the mes 
sage of Beethoven's music. In the 
32 sonatas Beethoven created’ a 
whole cosmos. In their totality, 
they form an immense epic of 
men’s struggle and suffering and 
ultimate victory of the spirit. 
Schnabel, uniquely, was man and 
artist enough to meet all the de 
mands of this staggering outpour 
ing of genius. 

In these last sonatas Beethoven 
developed a language for the 
initiated, a language of a symbolic 
and esoteric character never more 
strongly pronounced in any works 
of art before or since. Because 
Schnabel was one of the few initi 
ated who understood and spoke 
this language he was able to bring 
the Beethoven of this period 
nearer to contemporary compre- 
hension. No greater realization 
could come to any artist. 
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The Orchestras Seek 
New Patterns of Support 


HEN the musical history of this 
W erneration is written, the stubborn 

optimism of the boards of directors 
of our symphony orchestras will stand out as 
one of the most constructive factors in a 
generally troubled time. When a Harry 
Harkness Flagler or William A. Clark, Jr., 
or Henry Lee Higginson could be depended 
on to sign a blank check at the end of the 
season, orchestra finance was no great prob- 
lem, and membership in an orchestra board 
was something of a sinecure. Today, how- 
ever, it is no painless honor to belong to an 
orchestra board, for the deficits of opera- 
tion are far larger than they were in the 
days of one-man underwriting, and the 
United States Treasury gobbles up most of 
the surplus funds of men and women who 
might otherwise be willing to give generous 
aid to money-losing cultural enterprises. 

The financial situation of the orchestras 
is worsening steadily, although the abolition 
by Congress of the twenty per cent tax on 
admissions has been some help in frighten- 
ing the wolf away from the door this season. 
In recent years, salaries, rentals, and ad- 
ministrative costs have taken a fresh upward 
jump at the beginning of each season. Since 
ticket prices cannot be raised—what with the 
direct competition of television and the in- 
direct competition of new refrigerators and 
automobiles—income from ticket sales, and 
from recordings and radio broadcasts in the 
case of the orchestras fortunate enough to 
be asked to make them, continues to be de- 
pressingly less than over-all expenditures. 

It requires both moral conviction and 
adroit business management to form a new 
orchestra in the face of these hazards. Even 
so, the citizens of Detroit decided last spring 
to take the risk of re-establishing the Detroit 
Symphony, which had collapsed three years 
earlier, on a wholly new basis. The story 
of this enterprise gives heartening proof that 
the last word has not yet been said on the 
grim subject of orchestra finance. 

With John B. Ford, Jr., one of Detroit’s 
leading industrialists, as president of the re- 
constituted board of directors, the support- 
ers of the project undertook last May a cam- 
paign to raise a three-year subsidy sufficient 
to keep the orchestra solvent during the ini- 
tial phases of building a subscription audi- 
ence and deciding on a permanent conductor. 
Within a fortnight pledges amounting to 
nearly $300,000 a year for the three-year 
period were obtained, and when the cam- 
paign ended in June, the nest egg had grown 
to about $400,000. With the security pro- 
vided by these gifts the orchestra embarked 
on its first season, and in January Paul 
Paray was named conductor. No other or- 
chestra in the country is assured of such 
handsome support between now and the 
spring of 1954. Indeed, the contributions 
considerably exceed the anticipated deficit, 
and will be sufficient to enable the board of 
directors to set aside significant annual sums 
toward an endowment and emergency fund. 

Detroiters are no less subject to the hun- 
gry demands of the Federal government 
than the residents of other cities. But Mr. 
Ford and his colleagues were successful in 
tapping a source of assistance that most 
other orchestra boards have by-passed. 
Twenty-two contributions of $10,000 each 
were made by industrial and business con- 
cerns in the Detroit area. Stimulated by 
the public-spirited thinking of one of their 
own leaders, corporation executives were 


quickly convinced that the cultural life of 
the city is not able to function in a financial 
vacuum, and that the industries possessing a 
large share of the wealth of the community 
should accept a responsibility to contribute 
toward the enrichment of life. 

Although several corporations stood ready 
to pledge larger sums, $10,000 was made the 
uniform contribution. Three foundations, 
including the Ford Foundation, which other- 
wise has tended to by-pass the arts, also 
made contributions in the same amount. The 
City of Detroit, by exception, was allowed 
to give $25,000. The very notion of “al- 
lowing” the city to contribute—the expres- 
sion is that of Howard Harrington, the De- 
troit Symphony manager—suggests that De- 
troit voters do not share the alleged re- 
luctance of those in other cities to spend 
municipal funds on subsidy of the arts. 

Mr. Ford and his fellow members of the 
board have sought to make the orchestra a 
truly civic and city-wide institution. The 
corporations and foundations were not the 
only contributors to its support. The musi- 
cians’ union local also pledged $10,000. The 
members of the Women’s Association raised 
$107,000, in a number of relatively small 
gifts. 

Each $10,000 donor is represented on the 
finance and policy committee. This group 
does not, however, retain ultimate control 
of either the finances or artistic policies of 
the orchestra. These are controlled, rather, 
by the board of directors, whose member- 
ship is a cross-section of the population. A 
serious attempt has been made to form a 
board that will reflect the interests and pro- 
tect the welfare of labor and management, 
Negroes and Caucasians, Protestants, Cath- 
olics, and Jews. 

In both its financial and its administrative 
aspects, the organization of the Detroit Sym- 
phony is realistically conceived in terms of 
the practical circumstances and social and 
cultural aspirations of today. Its success in 
establishing a liaison between industry and 
music points to a pattern that may be fol- 
lowed with success in other cities—particu- 
larly in such cities as Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and Houston, where little or none of the 
vast corporate wealth has been attracted to 
musical enterprises, despite a tax law per- 
mitting the deduction of up to fifteen per cent 
of corporation profits for such contributions. 

One hazard, however, confronts the De- 
troit Symphony. What will happen in 
1954, when the first three-year subsidy is 
used up? If business conditions remain es- 
sentially unchanged, the corporations can no 
doubt be counted on to renew their pledges. 
But if a recession takes place by that time, 
what guarantee is there that most or all of 
the $220,000 will not be lopped off the va- 
rious budgets? Corporations do not find 
civic spirit a justifiable budgetary item when 
the income of their stockholders is threat- 
ened. 

Regardless of the benefits deriving from 
Detroit’s new approach to orchestra financ- 
ing, it is also worth while to reaffirm the 
classic principle that the hundreds and thou- 
sands of people of modest income who are 
willing to testify to their love for music with 
small gifts will always be an important and 
dependable source of support. 

But the partnership of business and 
music in Detroit is a happy spectacle, and 
by 1954 it may well have become already so 
ingrained a tradition that any curtailment 
of corporation support for the orchestra will 
seem unthinkable to the stockholders and ex- 
ecutives. Certainly the Detroit pattern is 
one that other orchestra boards should study 
with interest and care. : 
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CARMEN-} 


New Sets, New Staging 


In Metropolitan Revival 


By Ceci SMitH 


IZET’S Carmen was added to 
B the list of the Metropoli- 

tan’s restudied and moder- 
nived productions on Jan. 31, in 
a special benefit performance for 
th. Metropolitan Opera Guild’s 
opera production fund. To direct 
th. action, Rudolf Bing imported 
th. London stage director Tyrone 
Guthrie, who, while primarily a 
craftsman of the legitimate the- 
atie, has staged Carmen and two 
or three other operas for the 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre. Rolf Ger- 
ard, by now virtually the staff de- 
signer of the Metropolitan, cre- 
i the settings and costumes. 
Tvitz Reiner conducted the opera 
for the first time here. The lead- 
ing members of the cast were 
Risé Stevens, Nadine Conner, 
Richard Tucker, and Frank Guar- 


da. 

The production was a success, 
in the sense that any stage spec- 
tacle can be called a success if it 
makes a good many of the 
requisite points effectively. Mr. 
Guthrie managed to slough off a 
good many of the dullest conven- 
tions of workaday Carmen perfor- 
mances, notably the encrusted 
Iberianisms that have little to do 
with life in Spain and nothing at 
all to do with the characters in 
this particular drama. He handled 
the mise-en-scéne of the first act 
with skill, eliminating needless 
members of the crowd, providing 
careful groupings for the static 
choral numbers, and keeping the 
action-line clear. He managed, at 
of a cumbersome 
scene-change earlier in the act, to 
make the fourth-act stabbing take 
place indoors, for the sake of an 
impact he maintained it could not 
have outside in the street. He 
coached the cast in many useful 
technical devices and _ required 
them to behave in a manner that 
justified the inference that acting 
was going on all the time. I do 
not think jt really was, but Mr. 
Guthrie was adroit in teaching the 
singers to present a reasonable 
facsimile of it. 


F THIS praise of a Carmen 

production a dozen times better 
than the one it displaced seems 
half-hearted, it is because both 
Mr. Guthrie and Mr. Gerard im- 
pressed me more as opportunists 
than as artists. Their production 
(taken as a constant) has no real 
style, in the sense in which a uni- 
fied and purposeful presentation 
that achieves everything within 
the demarcations of a single 
aesthetic viewpoint has style. It 
has, in fact, no aesthetic viewpoint 
whatever; it merely has effects. 


Cecil Smith is editor of Mustcat AMERICA. 
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In the first act — by far the 
handsomest piece of scene-paint- 
ing, a Bérard-style representation 
of white-blue-pink buildings in the 
hot Spanish sun—the stage direc- 
tion is hagridden by a wide, high 
staircase. Everybody has to go 
up and down all the time, and the 
constant use of levels for the cre- 
ation of eye-pictures inevitably re- 
calls the Moscow Art Theatre’s 
Carmencita and the Soldier a gen- 
eration ago. But Mr. Guthrie is 
no Nemirovitch - Dantchenko and 
Miss Stevens is no Olga Bacla- 
nova, and the sporadic Muscov- 
isms serve as mere decorative de- 
tails, thrust upon a prevailingly 
colloquial acting style that neither 
justifies nor sustains them. In 
this act,» Miss Stevens’ Guthrie- 
directed Carmen seemed a figure 
out of a German motion picture 
of the 1920s. Mr. Tucker, as Don 
José, seemed an American tenor 
who has recently begun to feel 
that acting is a serious responsi- 
bility, and Miss Conner, as 
Micaéla, was stripped of her 
braids and her shyness and turned 
into a musical - comedy come - on 
girl. Not only was there no com- 
munity of style in their acting; 
there was no clear evidence that 
Mr. Guthrie had sought to estab- 
lish any. 

The second act, roofed over by 
an arbor and lighted in so deep 
a blue that the faces of the prin- 
cipals are scarcely visible, is pure 
Paris Opéra-Comique. The gypsy 
scene is a frenzy of activity 
(which would probably be more 
effective if it were more skillfully 
lighted), with more people on top 
of tables than ever before in the 
history of Carmen. Even Esca- 
millo sings his Toreador Song 
from a table-top, with the men of 
the ballet straining toward him 
as though he were Ida Rubinstein 
in Ravel’s Bolero. There is never 
a dull moment, but there is never 
a clear one, either. Once the cele- 
bration is over, the staging sud- 
denly becomes just like that of 
every other Carmen production, 
except that Zuniga, in making his 
forced entry, pushes an entire 
breakaway door over on its face. 
The arrival of the full chorus at 
the end of the scene seems as for- 
tuitous as ever, but this is the 
fault of Meilhac and Halévy, the 
librettists, and not of Mr. Guthrie. 


HE design of the third act be- 

longs in the _ pretty-picture 
genre also exemplified by Mr. 
Gerard’s Nile scene in Aida. One 
of the mountain crags looks a bit 
like the Great Stone Face, and 
the whole setting is basically as 


(Continued on page 126) 





Act |: Carmen (Risé Stevens) confronts Zuniga (Osie Hawkins), as the sol- 
diers form a cordon to restrain her colleagues from the cigarette factory 





Act Il: Escamillo (Frank Guarrera) sings the Toreador Song on top of a 
table, as Carmen climbs onto a chair in an endeavor to attract his attention 





Act Ill: Carmen sees death in the cards, as Frasquita (Lucine Amara) and 
Mercedes (Margaret Roggero), to the left, wait to resume their gay song 


Act IV: Don 





Photographs by Sedge Le Blang 


José (Richard Tucker), under the banners at the back, right, 
collapses, as the crowd returning from the arena discovers Carmen's body 
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The Viennese and Musie: 


An Eternal Love-Affair 


By Max Grar 


HEN the Austro-Hungarian 
WY tcnaraty collapsed after 

the first World War, when 
bitterness, hunger, and need stalk- 
ed through the streets of Vienna, 
when the foundations that had sus- 
tained the great, joyous city for 
centuries crumbled and the city’s 
past was reduced to a heap of 
ruins, many Austrians asked them- 
selves if Vienna could ever recap- 
ture its position as a world center 
of music. 

Everything that had contributed 
to the historic greatness of Vienna, 
that had given the city’s music the 
color and variety the world ad- 
mired, had been destroyed. The 
social foundations on which the 
city’s eminence had rested were 
shattered. Gone also were its 
spiritual resources, in which a vital 
element had been the interrelations 
of the different races in the em- 
pire—Germans, Czechs, Slovaks, 
Hungarians, Poles, Croats, and 
Italians. From a federated mon- 
archy of European peoples the na- 
tion had shrunk to an impoverished 
country of six million inhabitants, 
largely inhabited by German peas- 
ants and mountain-dwellers. 

Yet no one could imagine 
Vienna, the city in which a third 
of the population of this new little 
country was concentrated, with- 
out music. For Vienna was a city 
of music in a different sense than 
the other European cities that had 
played illustrious roles in musical 
history. Music was never merely 
a decoration of life in Vienna; it 
was a vital element in the city’s 
existence. It was not a diversion, 
but a part of daily living. Music 
rang throughout the whole city, 
even in the little houses in the su- 
burbs and beyond these in the 
outdoor restaurants and woods at 
the outskirts of the city. Natz«are, 
landscape, history, even the life of 
high society were permeated by 
music. Each of the invasions and 
other historical disturbances that 
changed the face of Vienna 
brought new music, which was 
promptly absorbed into Viennese 
folk music. 


HE strongest of these histori- 
cal disturbances in Vienna was 
the Counter Reformation. This 
movement united Austria with the 
great musical nation of Italy and 
brouvht to Austrian music the 
sensuous cast, the brill‘ance, and 
the joy in sonority that charac- 
terize it even today and that are 
found alike in the symphonies of 
Anton Bruckner and the waltzes 
of Johann Strauss. Yet it would 
be a mistake to see in the music of 
the seventeenth century only the 
splendor of the Austrian court and 
church. For Viennese folk music 
Max Graf is a long-renowned Viennese 
critic and is Vienna representative of Must- 


caL America, His son, Herbert Graf, is a 
stage director at the Metropolitan. 
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left its imprint on all of the Vien- 
nese music of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. During the 
baroque period, folk songs and 
dances from the Austrian moun- 
tains and villages were echoed in 
the festival music played and sung 
in the palaces. Comic episodes, 
sung in Viennese dialect, and in- 
volving figures of popular life and 
legend, were interpolated in the 
mythological solemnity of the 
Italian court operas composed by 
musicians brought from Venice. In 
the music of the court ballets ap- 
pear melodies from Alpine huts 
and Slavic villages. It is this com- 
bination of brilliant music in the 
grand style with popular dance 
music that gives Viennese classi- 
cism its peculiar style. 

Later on, this union of folk 
music and formal court music gave 
the Haydn symphonies their spe- 
cial flavor. It appeared in Mozart’s 
The Magic Flute in the blending 
of solemn episodes with episodes 
drawn from the popular comic the- 
atre. It accounts for the fact that 
Schubert’s lieder, piano works, 
symphonies, and chamber music 
are at once art music and popular 
music, It explains why Beethoven 
was inspired to write a true folk 
melody in the final chorus of the 
Ninth Symphony. The union re- 


pean literary and artistic move- 
ments, the world view of religious 
and philosophic problems that had 
characterized Viennese society be- 
fore the war. Gone were the union 
of the German and the Mediter- 
ranean temperament that had 
brought so much southern beauty 
into the Austrian world; the 
Slavic influence whose _ gentle, 
melancholy mood was most beau- 
tifully revealed in the music of 
Schubert; the Hungarian element 
that was prominent in the music 
of Haydn and in some of the music 
of Beethoven and Brahms. 

Could this little country measure 
up to the great ideas, to the procla- 
mation of that free humanity cele- 
brated in the music of the classi- 
cal composers, of Schubert, and 
of Bruckner, and Mahler? Could 
Viennese music ever be world 
music again, as was the music of 
Arnold Schénberg, which had left 
its mark on the whole musical 
world? 

It is to the credit of the Vienna 
city council that it raised this ques- 
tion itself. Immediately after the 
first World War, the city of 
Vienna held a great festival, offer- 
ing a survey of Viennese music 
from Haydn to Schénberg, in or- 
der to remind the citizens of the 
present of their obligation to the 
future of Vienna. To maintain 
Vienna’s rank as a musical center 
was regarded as a duty of the city 
and of the Austrian state; on this 
point all political parties agreed. A 
Beethoven festival organized in 
Vienna in 1927, under the leader- 
ship of the music historian Guido 
Adler, strengthened this desire to 
attract the interest of the whole 
world. A Schubert Festival 
planned by the writer of this ar- 
ticle and given by the city of 
Vienna in 1928 brought perform- 


The many historical disturbances in Vienna’s 


history have served principally to renew 


the materials out of which the incomparable 


musical spirit of the city has made 


a tradition unsurpassed anywhere on earth 


curs in the symphonies of Bruck- 
ner, in the Strauss waltzes, in the 
symphonies of Gustav Mahler. 

In 1918 the court society that 
had maintained Vienna as a great 
international music center since 
the seventeenth century collapsed. 
These patrons had been joined in 
the days of the great Viennese 
classical composers by the wealthy 
bankers and war contractors of the 
Napoleonic period. The prosper- 
ous middle-class people and culti- 
vated officials had worked in their 
offices by day and spent their eve- 
nings at concerts and the opera. 


TT HERE remained after the 

revolution of 1918 an im- 
poverished middle class, a society 
group of modest means, and a 
strong new working class. The 
task of these new patrons, who be- 
came the supporters of musical 
life in Vienna after 1918, was dif- 
ficult. Vienna had lost not only 
the wealth that had sustained 
music but also the spiritual re- 
sources that had made it great. 
Gone were the internationalism, the 
humanism, the contact with Euro- 


ances of his music in every spot 
in which this warm, pleasure-lov- 
ing composer used to _ linger. 
Works were sung and played in 
the courtyard of the tiny house in 
the suburbs where he was born. 
The Vienna Philharmonic played 
his great C major Symphony in 
front of the Vienna city hall. The 
festival closed with a performance, 
in the suburban house where he 
died, of the Death and the Maiden 
Quartet. As the last bars of the 
music were played, the room was 
made entirely dark. 


TX the post-war era, the musical 

life of Vienna, now guided by 
democratic and socialistic forces, 
was made to include entirely new 
elements of the population. Beside 
the sumptuous Staatsoper arose a 
new Volksoper, founded by the en- 
terprising impresario, Rainer Si- 
mons. A born discoverer of talent, 
Simons numbered among his 
young singers Maria  Jeritza, 
Joseph Schwarz, and Emil Schip- 
per. Alexander von Zemlinsky 
was his leading conductor. In the 
Volksoper a new public drawn 





Faver 


Egon Hilbert, director of both 
the Staatsoper and the Volksoper 


from the lower-income brackeis 
could hear not only the classical 
and Wagnerian operas, but als 
such modern works as Dukas’ 
Ariane et Barbe-Bleue, Monts 
mezzi’s L’Amore dei Tre Re, an 
the Strauss operas. 

The Konzertverein and Ton 
kiinstler orchestras revealed th 
world of orchestral music, inter 
preted by great conductors, t 
thousands who had previously bee: 
compelled to be satisfied with th 
music in the garden cafés and out 
door restaurants in the Prate 
Thus the events in 1918 brough 
no complete break with the musica 
traditions of Vienna, but rather 
development along new paths. Th 
great historical forces that ha 
formed and dominated Viennes: 
musical life did not die; they tool 
on new forms in a new time witl 
new men and new music. 

The historical developments tha 
lead to the revolutions and wars 
of the early twentieth century als 
affected the art of music. Shortly) 
after the end of the first Worl 
War, young musicians from all ot 
the countries of Europe gathere 
at Salzburg, at the invitation of 
some Viennese musicians. Every 
where in Europe the younger 
generation of musicians had turned 
against romantic coloring and 
decorative fantasy, and the descrip 
tive and poetic elements in th 
works of Richard Strauss. Among 
the young musicians who made 
their headquarters in the garden 
of the Kaffee Bazar in Salzburg. 
were Arthur Honegger, as yet un 
known, wearing his artist’s beret: 
and Paul Hindemith, equally 
youthful, who had composed the 
last movement of a new string 
quartet in the train on the way to 
Salzburg. Old Leos Janacek was 
there, too, with his turned-up 
moustache, looking like a retired 
colonel. I used to wander through 
the streets of Salzburg with him, 
discussing modern musjec until the 
morning sun broke over the peaks 
of the Alps. The young musicians 
of Europe who had been separated 
by the war affirmed their brother 
hood at this Salzburg meeting by 
founding the International Society 
for Contemporary Music. All of 
them agreed in their respect for 
the Viennese composers Arnold 
Schonberg, Alban Berg, and An 
ton von Webern. 


N the field of opera, Vienn: 
captured the position of world 
leadership when Gustav Mahler 
was director of the Hofoper, from 
1897 to 1907. With the aid of th« 
painter Anton Roller he brought 
a new and challenging artistic 
(Continued on page 162) 
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SOPRANOS 


PIERRETTE ALARIE 


NNER 
VIVIAN DELLA CHIESA 
DOROTHY DOW 
EILEEN FARRELL 
BARBARA GIBSON 
DOROTHY KIRSTEN 
CAROLYN LONG 
DOROTHY MAYNOR 
PATRICIA NEWAY 
CHLOE OWEN 

EDNA PHILLIPS 

LILY PONS 

SUSAN REED 
GENEVIEVE ROWE 
IRMGARD SEEFRIED 
ELEANOR STEBER 
POLYNA STOSKA 


E 
DOROTHY ee 
es etd, WARNE 
LJUBA WELITCH 
CAMILLA WILLIAMS 
FRANCES YEEND 


MEZZO. 
SOPRANOS 


FRANCES BIBLE 


MONA PAULEE 

RISE STEVENS 
GLADYS SWARTHOUT 
JENNIE TOUREL 


CONTRALTOS 


CAROL BRICE 

KATHLEEN FERRIER (1953-54) 
ELENA NIKOLAIDI 

CAROL SMITH 


TENORS 


JUSSI BJOERLING 


NINO MARTINI 
ANDREW McKINLEY 
JAMES MELTON 
DAVID POLERI 
LOUIS RONEY 
LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 
RICHARD TUCKER 


BARITONES 


WALTER CASSEL 
DONALD DICKSON 
TODD DUNCAN 


JAMES PEASE 
MICHAEL RHODES 
EDWIN STEFFE 
CONRAD THIBAULT 
THEODOR UPPMAN 
WILLIAM WARFIELD 


BASS. 
BARITONES 


DENNIS HARBOUR 
GEORGE LONDON 
CESARE SIEPI 


1952 - 








ARTIST LIST 
Season ° 





PIANISTS 


CLAUDIO ARRAU 

PAUL BADURA-SKODA 

JOSEPH BATTISTA 

JORGE BOLET 

MARIO BRAGGIOTTI 

MONIQUE DE LA BRUCHOLLERIE 
JEAN CASADESUS 

ROBERT CASADESUS (1953-54) 
ALDO CICCOLINI 


NICOLE HENRIOT 
EUGENE ISTOMIN 
BYRON JANIS 
WILLIAM KAPELL 
pong at _— 


MEN AHEM PRESSLER 
ARISA REGULES 

CY ORGY SANDOR 

SANROMA 

HAZEL SCOTT 


ALEC TEMPLETON 


TWO-PIANOS 


APPLETON and FIELD 


T 
ALFRED and HERBERT TELTSCHIK 
VRONSKY and BABIN 

WHITTEMORE and LOWE 


VIOLINISTS 


GERALD and arte BEAL 
hE heey Cu 


MIS: ELM 

ZINO FRANCESCATTI 

ARTHUR GRUMIAUX 

HEIFETZ 

GERHARD KANDER 

MENUHIN 

YFRAH NEAMAN 

DOROTHA POWERS 
ARDY 

TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 


PATRICIA TRAVERS 
CAMILLA WICKS 


VIOLIST 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 


HARPIST 


MILDRED DILLING 


*"CELLISTS 


EDMUND KURTZ 
ALDO PARISOT 
LEONARD ROSE 


HARMONICA 


JOHN SEBASTIAN 


1953 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 


ARTHUR FIEDLER and 

THE BOSTON POPS 
Tour Orchestra (75 Persons) 
First American Tour 

By Arrangement with The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


GERSHWIN FESTIVAL 
with GERSHWIN CONCERT ORCH. 
(Company of 30, 25 musicians, 
Conductor, Lorin Maazel 
Pianist, Sanroma 
Soprano, Carolyn Long 
Baritone, Theodor Uppman) 
Produced by Howard Lanin 
anagement Inc. 


DE PAUR’S INFANTRY CHORUS 
Leonard De Paur, Conductor 
33 Voices—New Program Material 


THE LESLIE BELL SINGERS 
Famous Canadian All-Girl Chorus 
Dr. Leslie Bell, Conductor 
(35 voices—First U. S. Tour) 


THE BOYD NEEL 
ORCHESTRA OF LONDON 
Boyd Neel, Conductor 
(22 Persons) 
(First Canadian and U. S. Tour) 


THE LONGINES SYMPHONETTE 
Mishel Piastro, Conductor 
(29 Persons) 

By arrangement with 
Clarence E. Cramer 


LITTLE ORCHESTRA SOCIETY 


homas Scherman, Conductor 
(26 Persons) 


TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS 
(Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 
(8 Persons) 


JAROFF MALE CHORUS and 
DANCERS 
Serge Jaroff, Conductor 
(27 Persons) 


SZYMON GOLDBERG and 
ARTUR BALSAM 
Complete Sonata Recital Series 


PHILHARMONIC PIANO QUARTET 
(Four Pianos) 
Max Walmer Ada Kopetz 
Bertha Melnik John Scales 


JOANNA and a GRAUDAN 
’Cello and Piano 


THE ANGELAIRES 
Harp Quintet 


TUCSON ARIZONA BOYS CHORUS 
Eduardo Caso, Founder-Director 


DANISH STATE ORCHESTRA 
Erik Tuxen and Thomas Jensen, 
Conductors 
First American Tour of one of 
Europe’s Leading Orchestras. 
Personnel of 96 


CHARLES KULLMAN and 
THE MEN of SONG 


THE REVELERS 
William Hogue, Tenor 
Thomas Edwards, Tenor 
Calvin Marsh, Baritone 
Wilfred Glenn, Bass 
Paul Sargent, Pianist-Composer 


THE CAROLERS 
Penny Perry, Soprano 
Jonathan Wilson, Baritone 
Leo Bernache, Tenor 
Russell Hammar, Tenor 
Eric Carlson, Bass-baritone 
Roy Cooper, Pianist 


THE CONCERTANTS 
Anne Stoddard, Harpist 
Stuart Canin, Violinist 
Virginia Peterson, "Cellist 
Gertrude Bary, Pianist 


THE STATESMEN 
John Pettersson, Tenor 
Jack Prigmore, Tenor 
Joseph Frederic, Baritone 
Ivar Ivarson, Bass 
Helen Kaprielian, Accompanist 


THE MEN OF SONG 
John Campbell, Tenor 
Alfred Kunz, Tenor 
Roger White, Baritone 
Edmund Karlsrud, Bass 
Charles Touchette, Pianist 


OLGA COELHO 
Ballad Singer and Guitarist 


COLUMBIA CONCERT TRIO 
Richard Gregor, Pianist 
Ariana Bronne, Violinist 
Ardyth Alton, ’Cellist 

COLUMBIA CANADIAN TRIO 
Jean Rowland, Pianist 
Betty-Jean Hagen, Violinist 
William Hossack, ’Cellist 


POLYNA STOSKA, Soprano and 
THE TELTSCHIKS, Duo-Pianists 
in a Special Program 


DE LA FUENTE and STESSIN 
Violin and Piano Duo 


JOHN SEBASTIAN and 

DOROTHY JARNAC 
Harmonica Virtuoso and 
Dance-Humorist with 
ALBERT MALVER, Pianist 


STRING QUARTETS 


PAGANINI QUARTET 
Henri Temianka, Violin 
Gustave Rosseels, Violin 
Charles Foidart, Viola 
Adolphe Frezin, ’Cello 


LOEWENGUTH QUARTET 
Alfred Loewenguth Violin 


Maurice Fueri Violin 
Roger Roche Viola 
Pierre Basseux *Cello 


DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO 
CONCERT CO 
Program includes “Gaite Parisienne” 
in a new version to two pianos 
(20 Persons) 


JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL 
GROUP 


(with Ted Shawn, La Meri, 
Richard and Flora Stuart, 

Myra Kinch, and classical couple) 
(10 Persons) 





JANET COLLINS 
Premiere Danseuse, Metropolitan 
Opera Assisted by Pianist, 
Drummer and Singer 

MATA and HARI and COMPANY 
Dance Satirists (7 Persons) 

MARINA SVETLOVA, Prima Ballerina 
and Two Solo Dancers 
with Concert Pianist 

FEDERICO REY & PILAR GOMEZ 
Spanish and Latin-American Dancers 


HEADQUARTERS: 113 West 57th Street, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 406 Wrigley Building 


PACIFIC COAST OFFICE: 





714 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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“Opera stars who can sing two major roles in one day...are rare... 
soprano 


Heanor steber 


became the first star in Metropolitan Opera memory to sing a double- 





header by design.” 





TIME, February 18, 1952 


Debut as Desdemona 
in revival of Verdi’s Otello 


“Miss Steber, singing Desdemona for the first time, impressed me 
as perfect from every point of view. I have not previously seen or 
heard so satisfactory a Desdemona . . . she moved the heart and 


she sang very beautifully indeed.” 
VIRGIL THOMSON, N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE, FEB. 10, 1952 


“One of the great moments was the imposing third act finale, in 
which, again, Miss Steber sang with fine spirit and tone projection.” 
OLIN DOWNES, THE NEW YORK TIMES, FEB. 10, 1952 


“Miss Steber let the full beauty of her voice flow freely with mel- 
odies most suitable to its quality. In creating a feeling of innocence 
in the simplicity of her performance, she heightens the drama. Her 
portrayal is perhaps the finest since the revival of 1937. Her sing- 
ing of the ‘Willow Song’ and ‘Ave Maria’ vies with that historical 
memory.” 


MILES KASTENDIECK, N, Y. JOURNAL-AMERICA, FEB, 11, 1952 


my 


Fiordiligi: Halsman, N. Y 


“She deserves the season’s operatic Oscar.” 
LOUIS BIANCOLLI, N. Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM, FEB. 11, 1952 

















As Fiordiligi 
in revival of Cosi Fan Tutte 


“... they were 
both beautifully 
sung and a credit 



















“Having sung an excellent Desdemona in the afternoon, 
Miss Steber proved an admirable Fiordiligi. Her inter- 


pretation improved as the performance progressed. She to her ever- 
was particularly fine in the second act, singing her major developing 
aria with evocative feeling and artistry. This was a 

remarkable feat.” stature as 


an artist.” 


IRVING KOLODIN, 
: SATURDAY REVIEW, 
Desdemona: Sedge Le Blang, N.Y. FEB 23, 1952 





ROBERT COLEMAN, NEW YORK DAILY MIRROR, Feb. 11, 1952 
















Metropolitan Opera Repertoire—Season 1951-52 


Mimi in La Boheme ¢ Manon in Manon «¢ Eva in Die Meistersinger 
Princess Elizabetta in Don Carlos « Countess in The Marriage of Figaro 
Fiordiligi in Cosi Fan Tutte « Desdemona in Otello 
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RCA VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 113 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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Columbia brlish Manngement 


has lhe honor of announcing lhe 
FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 


OF THE GREAT 


DANISH STATE 





SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


(Statsradiofonien) 
ERIK TUXEN, THOMAS JENSEN, Conductors 





| VUnder the BR. yal Patronage of 
KING FREDERIK IX OF DENMAB 


_w0o™ 
2 
| Reoule of Four 
OCT. 12 NORWALK, CONN. NOV. 3 LEXINGTON, KY. 
(Community Concert Assn.) (Community Concert Assn.) 
13. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 4 LOUISVILLE, KY. 
(Community Concert Assn.) (Community Concert Assn.) 
| 14 NEW LONDON, CONN. 5 BTN, 2). 
(Connecticut College for Women) hn , one 
| 15 NEW YORK, N. Y. . oo are oe 
Cosnagic Hell (Community Concert Assn.) 
. 8 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS : 
16 NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. (Allied Arts) : 
(Rutgers University ) 9 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
17 WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. (Harry Zelzer) 
(Westchester County Recreation Comm.) 11 TOLEDO, OHIO 
18 PRINCETON, N. J. (Museum of Art) 
(Princeton University) 12 DETROIT, MICH. 
19 WASHINGTON, D. C. (Masonic Temple Assn.) 
(Patrick Hayes) 13 ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
20 HAMPTON, VA. (University of Michigan) 
(Hampton Institute) 14 EAST LANSING, MICH. 
23 ATLANTA, GA. (Michigan State College) 
(Atlanta Music Club) 16 YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
24 CHATTANOOGA, TENN. (Monday Musical Club) 
| (Community Concert Assn.) 17 ITHACA, NEW YORK 
| 25 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. (Cornell University) 
(Birmingham Music Club) 18 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
27 NEW ORLEANS, LA. (Zorah Berry) 
(Community Concert Assn.) 19 HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 
28 LAKE CHARLES, LA. (Community Concert Assn.) 
| (Community Concert Assn.) 20 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
| 29 SHREVEPORT, LA. (Civic Music Assn.) 
(Community Concert Assn.) 21 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
| 30 JACKSON, MISS. (Famous Artists) 
| (Community Concert Assn.) 22 Beat, N.Y. 
31 MEMPHIS, TENN. (Renssalaer Polytechnic Inst.) 
(I. L. Myers) 24 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NOV. 1 NASHVILLE, TENN. 25 HARTFORD, CONN. 
(Community Concert Assn.) (Bushnell Memorial Aud.) 
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113 West 57th Street, New. York 19 Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
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-ARTHUR- FIEDLER 
THE BOSTON POPS 


Ttuwnmn ORCHESTRA 
(70 Persons) 


By arrangement with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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The B m Pops Orchestra in Symphony Hali 


FIRST TOUR — JANUARY — FEBRUARY — MARCH 1953 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. ; ‘ 3 Personal Direction: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD 
RCA VICTOR RECORDS 113 West 57th Street . New York 19, N. Y. BALDWIN PIANO 
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Thomas Scherman, Conductor 














‘Vue Litrte Orcuestra SoOciery le 


THIS REMARKABLE ORCHESTRA which is currently repeating its New , FE 
York successes on its initial tour through New England and Canada 
will be available again, at a price within the budgets of colleges, 





music clubs and organizations in smaller music-loving communities. r 





Now Booking: LIMITED TOUR IN SOUTHEASTERN U.S. « SPRING 19 5 3 











The 

“One thing that has helped to make this one of the most exciting music seasons here in many B opan 
years is the Little Orchestra... . The Standing Room Only sign ts up at every concert.” B oper 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Ros 

. ° ° , ae} con 
“The steady progress Scherman has made as an organizer of music is one of the happiest occur- BS Gee 
rences of the postwar period. “3 Irvinc KoLopin—SATURDAY REVIEW S: cer 
Thea Dispeker, General Manager B Ho 
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Id) £ COLUMBIA ARTISTS 


: é Ch ildren s Concerts Also A further versatility demonstrated MANAGEMENT 
113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


\ 
ff by the ensemble and its ambitious chief is in the realm of children’s 


programs. These have had phenomenal success in New York and 








Tour Direction: 
Coppicus, Schang and Brown 


have been received with equal enthusiasm under the auspices of Mrs. Julian 
Olney in New Rochelle and the Griffith Music Foundation in Newark. On 


request, the best of these programs will be available for afternoon perform- 
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Decca and Columbia Records 








ance at special rates for students, where the convenience of touring permits. 
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ERICA 


FAMOUS SOLOISTS 


and 


ORCHESTRA OF 
25 MUSICIANS 


The Gershwin Concert Orchestra Com- 
pany has been organized by special 
permission of Ira Gershwin and the 
Rose Gershwin estate to bring you a 
complete evening of music by the late 
George Gershwin. This unusual con- 
cert festival is being produced by 
Howard Lanin Management Inc. of 
Philadelphia. 


SEASON 1952-53 


SANROMA 


Pianist 


Theodor 
UPPMAN 


Baritone 


Carolyn 
LONG 


Soprano 


Lorin 
MAAZEL 


Conductor 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc. 
Personal Direction: ANDRE MERTENS 


*bruary, 1952 


113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

















AND MOST UNIQUE CONCERT ATTRACTION 





A musical journey 







through the centuries 
from Bach to Broadway , 
/ 








C 
fe: 
VIRGINIA WERNER artists of the harp oo 
_— —" ELYSE YOCKEY the 
see pengernoven a NANETTE NORTON combine their talents to fulfill p Mas 
, MARIAN HARDING B the 
they ate it up and CAROL BAUM the public’s demand for .. . il 
B and 
begged for more... tr 

* * * * ONE OF THE MOST REFRESHINGLY DIFFERENT CONCERTS” 
C 
COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc. - 

Personal Direction: KURT WEINHOLD 
113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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GOOD NEWS for 5900 CITIES 


which have never been visited by the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 






























pS on the alert to provide the concert field with the 
liveliest novelties and the best of dancing attractions, 
Messrs. Coppicus, Schang and Brown have induced the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo to produce for them a smaller edition of 


their famous ensemble, but using the repertory for which this 


company has long been famous. 


Thus, for the first time, some 500 communities and college 
ec irses will be able to witness a sparkling program drawn from 
th. storehouse of eminent ballet creations owned by the Monte 
C: -lo institution, produced in revised form for smaller stages 
at | auditoriums, with special musical arrangements of the 
sc res for two pianos. The production will be BRAND NEW. 


It vill have complete new costuming, new drapes, new lights, 





ny soloists and new corps de ballet, and it will be put together 


so ely for this tour. 


Ballet Ru 
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FABULOUS “GAITE PARIS 


World’s Most Popular Ballet 4 
A HE new MONTE CARLO CONCERT COMPANY will “= 


bring to a new public a program of spectacular appeal 
' featuring a famous choreographic production introduced by 
4 the Ballet Russe and the most popular ballet in its history — 
" Massine’s GAITE PARISIENNE. Gaité Parisienne, revised for 
the Concert Company for the first time with two pianos, re- 
creates the merriment and insouciance of the Offenbach era 
and provides the dazzling highlight in a bill including Swan 
Lake, Cirque de Deux, and Bluebird (Pas de Deux). 


rs” 


NOW BOOKING 
Transcontinental Jou — Season 1952 = 53 


oe 







Personal Direction: COPPICUS, SCHANG & BROWN 
COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 113 WEST 57th STREET + NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 
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MARRIAGE 


OF FIGARO 


AIDA 





MIGNON 
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MEZZO-SOPRANO NEW YORK CITY OPERA COMPANY 


From Coast to Coast... From Nation to Nation 


e “Frances Bible was just about tops. . .. This girl is going places—in fact, any 
place she chooses to go.” New York World-Telegram and Sun 


e “The surprise of the (San Francisco Symphony) program was Frances Bible. Her 
mezzo-soprano is pure and secure in placement. She is lovely to look upon and 
assured.”’ San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


e “The ovation of the evening went to Frances Bible (“Roberta”). She has an 
enchanting darkled voice impeccably produced. There was persuasive fervor and 
expressiveness in this careful singing, which is by long odds the most polished 
vocalism heard in Dallas this season.” Dallas News 


e “Le récital de Frances Bible laissera chez-nous un souvenir impérissable. . . . Son 
récital appartient a la grande tradition de V’art vocal. Frances Bible a révéle une 
voix extraordinaire de timbre et de registre et d’un volume plus que généreux. It 
faut encore admirer la justesse et le fini de linterprétation, lintelligence et la 
subtilité de Pexécution, la pureté de la diction, la sensibilité chaude, mais toujours 
mesurée par le gout, jamais affectée, jamais exagérée, de Mile Bible, artiste raffinée 
et qui, toute jeune, n’est pas déja bien de la maturité.” 

Trois Riviere (Que.) Le Nouvellis te 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, 


Personal Direction: KURT WEINHOLD 


113 West 57th Street 





DER ROSENKAVALIER 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 

| with the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
(4 Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting 

| j TANGLEWOOD, LENOX, MASS. 

FE with the Boston Symphony, 

tq Eleazar de Carvalho conducting 


¢ 
i MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
j with the Minneapolis Symphony, 
‘ Antal Dorati conducting 
Fe | DALLAS, TEXAS 


with the Dallas Symphony (third engagement), 


Walter Hendl conducting 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
with the National Symphony —— Engagement), 
Howard Mitchell conducting 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
with the Chicago Symphony, 
Rafael Kubelik conducting 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
with the San Antonio Symphony, 
Victor Alessandro conducting 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra 


Eugene Ormandy conducting 
HAVANA, CUBA 


with the Havana Philharmonic 
Frieder Weissmann conducting 

CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 

with the Chautauqua Symphony 


Franco Autori conducting 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


with the Cleveland Pops Orchestra 
Rudolph Ringwall conducting 


sou iti tin 5 ENS 





@ The handsome custombuil? trailer carries Bolet's 


BALDWIN grand over the nation's highways as the 
pianist fulfills transcontinental dates. 
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BOLEr 


Highlights 


from 65 triumphant 

recital and orchestral appearances 
throughout the U. S. 

March 1951-March 1952 






CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
“Cuban Pianist Plays With Sweep, Fury" 
“One of the season's most spectacular concerto 
readings" 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
"Jorge Bolet Magnificent in Recital" 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
“Bolet Recital Smooth, Perfect" 
JACKSON, MICH. 
“"Bolet Captivates Audience With Concert Piano 
Artistry" 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 
"Cuban Pianist Thrills Audience With Brilliance Of 
His Technique" 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
"Jorge Bolet Presented to Capacity Audience” 
TANGLEWOOD, LENOX, MASS. 
"A precise, utterly flawless performance” 
DALLAS, TEX. 
"Comprehension and virtuosity seldom found any- 
where" 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
"A big man with big ideas” 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
“Bolet not only won applause, but cheers and foot 
stompings" 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
"Cries of bravo greeted final breathtaking number 
of Bolet concert" 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
“First class interpreter of Gershwin." 
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Robert, Gaby and JEAN CASADESUS 


in special engagements 


playing the Bach Concerto 
for Three Pianos: 


1950-51 and 1951-52 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY 





JANUARY, 1950 TO APRIL, 1952 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC- 
SYMPHONY 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


(in Milwaukee) 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 


(in Minneapolis and Winnipeg) 


ROCHESTER PHILHARMONIC 


(in Princeton) 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
COLUMBIA, MO. (Burrell Symphony) 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
(Tri-City Symphony) 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
MADISON, WIS. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
RACINE, WIS. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
WICHITA, KAS. 


Ra“ (asadesus | 


Soloist with 20 Orchestras 


eduatid. Sieh desea ae ce Oe mag ee eee 








playing Piano Concerti ranging 
from Liszt E-flat, Saint-Saens 
F major, Ravel G major and 
Mozart C major to Beethoven 


““Emperor”’. 








° “Jean Casadesus made a hit with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. ... A young man of imagination who plays with 
musicality, spirit and mercurial changes of mood.” 

New York Times, Nov. 26, 1951 


e “Mr. Casadesus is to be heartily congratulated for concealing his 
extraordinary art so that we might get to know the concerto as 
well as himself.” 

New York Herald-Tribune, Nov. 26, 1951 


e “The youngest representative of a ducal family of the piano, 
won enthusiastic applause in his first San Antonio appearance . . . 
first rate pianist.” 

San Antonio Express, Dec. 12, 1951 


e “The name of Casadesus is in safe hands.” 
Daily Oklahoman, Feb. 12, 1950 





Steinway Piano 


On Columbia Masterworks Records: Robert, Gaby and JEAN CASADESUS 
in Bach Concerto for Three Pianos with New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, Conductor. 





COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O’Neill and Judd 
113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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“He gave his audience a thrilling 
evening ...a magnificent voice . . 
top those with super personality 
and you have the answer to his 


success and popularity.” 


Spokane, Wash. 


“He sings for the pure joy of 


singing.” 
Birmingham, Ala. 





Walter 


ASE: 


Leading Garitoue 


New York City Opera Company 


ri j 
"RECITAL: LIGHT OPERA + RADIO + TELEVISION 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


113 West 57th Street, New York 19 


Photo: Lew Balon, San Francisco 


February, 1952 


“The hit of the evening... . the 
audience cheered at his curtain 


calls:” 
New York Times 


“STOPS THE SHOW FOR OPERA AUDIENCE” 
(headline) 
‘Dominating the stage was Walter Cassel as Baron 


Scarpia, which develops in elegant wickedness and 


excellent voice.’ 
Tels MP-Viliclilioem A-d. cer 








‘First Lady of the Harp” 
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MILLAN 


On Tour 











SES Bota 


EUROPE 


July-September 





UNITED STATES and CANADA 
October-April 


Mildred Dilling and her celebrated pupil, Harpo Marx. 
Harpo showed up unexpectedly at Miss Dilling’s recent 
recital in Van Nuys, California, and played the encores for 
his proud teacher. 
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COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 


113 West 57th Street New York 19, N, Y. 








COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS RECORDS 
LYON & HEALY HARP 


: 50 MUSICAL AMERICA 








Oe PAUR INFANTRY CHORUS 


LEONARD de PAUR, Conductor 


—4p furritu—___ 


OF AUDIENCES, MANAGERS AND CRITICS THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


Seventh Consecutive Transcontinental Tour 1952-53 Now Booking 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, INC. 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Photo by Richard Beattie: Courtesy of Collier's Magazine 
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Wold -Famous 
Concert > Opera * Stage 


NORTH AMERICA 
SOUTH AMERICA 
EUROPE 
AUSTRALIA 


NEW ZEALAND 


Arter much noble work in opera and on Broadway, the popular baritone Todd Duncan 
was back in Town Tall in recital and was rousingly welcomed by a large house — and quite 
deservedly. The intervening years have mellowed Mr. Duncan's fastidious art. They have 
matured his technique to facile mastery ... His song always reaches out like a friendly 


handclasp—the reason being is that his heart is in it." 


Louis Biancolli, New York World-Telegram and Sun, November 19, 1951 


52 Engagements—American and Canadian Concert Tour—1951-52 


DECCA RECORDS ALLEGRO RECORDS 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc. 


Personal Direction: JUDSON, O’NEILL & JUDD 


113 West 57th Street New York 19, N.Y. 
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MISCHA ELMAN 


he Du linguished Dotinistd 


RCA Wiclor Records Brvsonal Directions (€ohpicus, Schang Z: Brown 


*ebruary, 1952 53 
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Guest conductor with 
major orchestras in U. S. A. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Re-engaged for Europe 
Season 1952-53 
for appearances in 


























NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC mg 
| CHICAGO SYMPHONY ITALY 
| CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA — 
| ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY “on 
| DALLAS SYMPHONY SCOTLAND 
| Me GERMANY 
Major symphonies of — 








and others 


== See ee 


Europe and Israel 


ELEAZAR DE CARVALHO 


Musical Director and Permanent Conductor of the 
ORQUESTRA SINFONICA BRASILEIRA at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 





European Season 1951-52 
16 engagements in Brussels with 
ORCHESTRE NATIONAL DE BELIQUE 
and 
SOCIETE PHILHARMONIQUE DE BRUXELLES 


Fourth Consecutive season, summer 1951 
BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL with the BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, INC. 
113 West 57th Street ARTHUR JUDSON — BRUNO ZIRATO New York 19, N. Y. 


European Representative: Office Artistique Continental, Directrice: Mme. N. D. Bouchonnet, 45 Rue la Boétie, Paris, 8me, France 
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With Pierre Monteux rehearsing for a performance 


with the San Francisco Symphony 


Szymon 


Goldbe 1 


“NEXT TO PABLO CASALS, 





WHO IS THE GREATEST 
LIVING INSTRUMENTALIST, I WOULD 
SELECT SZYMON GOLDBERG, THE 


VIOLINIST, AND SOLOMON, THE BRITISH PIANIST, AS THE FINEST CONTEMPORARY 


MUSICIANS IN THEIR RESPECTIVE FIELDS. 
Sydney ]. Harris, Chicago Daily News 


“If you know the violinist’s recordings, or perhaps heard him 
play the Brahms at a Chicago Symphony “Pop” 





last season, the Beethoven could not have surprised 
you. For it had the same qualities of musicianship 
and high skill pointed to the single purpose that is 
stature of spirit. It was a memorable performance.” 


CLAUDIA CASSIDY in CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


“To hear him was to follow a deeply sensitive guide into a 
realm of lofty musical feeling.” 

ALEXANDER FRIED in 

SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


“The concerto took on an inner light and an inner life through 
Mr. Goldberg’s consecrational musicianship, where- 
in there is found all that is beautiful in violinistic 
sound. Each time one hears him there is an added 
consciousness of the greatness of his art.” 


A.J. WARNER in ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION 


“Goldberg played the Brahms concerto and exhibited a flaming, 
formidable technique, a flawless ear and a beautifui 
tone.” 

ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN in 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


“At Carnegie Hall last night Szymon Goldberg again proved he 
belongs to the upper bracket of the world’s fiddling 
fellowship.” 

LOUIS BIANCOLLI ix: 
N. Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM and SUN 


“Goldberg’s performance was sheer beauty.” 


PAUL HUME in WASHINGTON POST 


e 
RECORDINGS 
DECCA and PARLAPHONE 


COLUMBIA 





PLANS OF AN ARTIST IN STEADY DEMAND 





ARTISTS 


ED pcan tential rharckasekkweegan aad’ TOUR OF SOUTH AFRICA 
eas Kh pie enka tiasencassetaasaien ivaidad RETURNS TO AMERICA 
DR iigetindsdeKxaorstackeeunenl OJAI FESTIVAL, OJAI, CALIFORNIA 
EE dinnneesstccndnad SUMMER MUSIC SEASON, ASPEN, COLORADO 
OCTOBER, NOVEMBER ................ RECITAL AND ORCHESTRA APPEARANCES 
IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

ee AVAILABLE IN NEW YORK AREA AS CONDUCTOR 

AND SOLOIST WITH HIS OWN CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
MATGARY, FEBRUARY 1953 ...................5..... IN EUROPE AND ISRAEL 
MARCH, APRIL .............. jateiena seein sibel BACK IN UNITED STATES 


GOLDBERG WILL FEATURE THE HINDEMITH CONCERTO NO. 1 
AND FIRST AMERICAN PERFORMANCES OF NEW VERSION OF 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN'S VIOLIN CONCERTO 


MANAGEMENT Inc. 


Personal Direction: COPPICUS, SCHANG & BROWN 
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WILLIAM KAPELE | 





AMERICAN PIANIST 


Columbia Artists Management - 113 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


RCA Victor Records Steinway Piano 
Photo by John Stewart, N. Y. ; 
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JAROFF avers 


SERGE JAROFF, Director 


This great organ of human voices spellbinds audiences 


wherever they sing. 





"They evoke cathedrals .. . 
They sing hallelujahs 
as if they meant them!" 
For terms, dates and availabilities, write, wire or ‘phone 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. © 113 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES 


JANUARY 10, 1982. 





KURTZ IN PROGRAM 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 


"Cellist Presents Works by 
Pergolesi, Prokofieff, Bach, 
Boccherini and Bloch 


EDMUND KURTZ. ‘cellist. Accompanied by 
Artur Balsam. Carnegie Hall 

Sinfoula in F se Pergolesi 
Adagio and Allegro Boccherini 
Suite Ne. 5 for unaccompanied ‘cello 

Sonate In C. Op. 119 ° 

Meditation Hebraique Bioch 
Pampeana No. 2 a Ginastera 


By OLIN DOWNES 
Edmund Kurtz, with Artur Bal- 
‘sam as his pianist, gave a rarely 
interesting ‘cello recital last night 
in Carnegie Hall. The fact: that 


Mr. Kurtz played with remarkaDle 
warmth and brilliancy is the half 





of it:|his‘program was one of the 
most interesting and admirably 
contrasted that we have heard at 





any cello recita 

Wo of the works were unknown 
to this writer; one of them, though 
the program did not-say so, must 
have been played for the first time 
in this city, We mean the sonata 
for ‘cello and piano, Op. 119, of 
Prokofieff. The score, evidently a 
recent production, ‘was probably 
composed in ‘49 or ‘50. At the 
other end of the chronological 
scheme was the “Sinforia” of Per- 
golesi, an early eighteenth century 
piece in the classic style, graceful, 
melodic, gay and witty, and admir- 
ably interpreted. 

In a related vein, though calling 
for more virtuosity, was the Adagio 
and Allegro of Boccherini; a styl- 
ish piece, played with the authority 
and command that permitted of 
true elasticity of beat and phrase 
and the complete integration in 
one concept of the warm lyrical 
passages and the virtuoso flights 
that set them off effectively. 


Bach Sonata Greater Test 


A greater test, of course, was 
the Bach vnaccompanied C major 
sonata. These ‘cello sonatas of 
the Leipzig giant can sound like 
technical exercises or poetical 


rhapsodies. Mr. Kurtz gave bread 
nobilit every me 
whe it Was in eo 


scale passages of the prelude, 
which can mean se much or s0 
little, or the phrase patterns of 
more intricate design and the 
double-stoppings that supply the 
harmonic element. He treated 
each movement differently, and he 
gave the simplest movement of 
all, the tender and melancholy 
Sarabande, a rare significance. In 
point of richness and variety of 
tone color, sensitiveness of. shad- 
ing and treatment of Bach's ara- 
besque, this was not only an 
achievement: it was an intimate 
and eloquent discoursing of Bach. 

The Prokofieff ‘cello and piano 
sonata is to be counted as one of 
the composer's most felecitious ex- 
pressions. In point of form and de- 
velopment it is an entirely original 
idea of the most charming kind. It 


| has the effect of some fairy tale 
‘told in the most informal manner, 


but always with the sure touch 

me cou speak of ingenous 
’cello effects, fanciful and amusing 
by turns, but that would not give 
the picture of the delightful and 
ingenious contributions of the 
stringed and the keyed instrument. 
For once they sound as if they be- 
longed together. They are em- 
ployed with such adroitness and 
imagination that one no longer 
thinks of the ‘cello as a bulky, 
ponderous instrument, or a sonata 
as necessarily an occasion for deep 
and ponderous thought The sonata 
is no more to be associated with 
other works of Prokofieff—“Clas- 
sic Symphony” or “Peter and the 
Wolf.” 


To these encorhiums is to go 
praise for a performance that must 
have endless rehearsal and covered 
both performances with glory. 


Columbia Masterworks 
and 
RCA Victor Red Seal 


Records 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc 
Personal Direction: ANDRE MERTENS 
113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


























woman violinist.’ 





sieve od seuss BARROLL GLENN 


who is well known over most of the world as a top-ranking 
J. Dorsey Callaghan, Detroit Free Press, Jan. 26, 1952 

















THE DETROIT NEWS, 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1952 


By RUSSELL McLAUCHLIN 


Miss Glenn, whose gifts as & 
violinist are cherished by her 
countrymen all, played the solo 
line of Wieniawski’s Second 
Concerto in D Minor, which is 
sufficiently a show piece to re- 
veal as great technic and 
penetrating enough to indicate 
a performer’s scholarship and 
musical inteliigence. 


The violimyt has all those attri- 
butes, as has been well known, 
ever since she became a quad- 
ruple-threat award-winner, at the 
outset of her career, and went 
around the land astonishing 
everybody that such a demure 
damse] should wield such a fiery 
bow. Most astonished was Eu- 
gene List, the brilliant young 
pianist, who promptly married 
her and now they are our favor- 
ite musical couple, nicely in the 
tradition of the Schumanns and, 
for that matter, of Robert and 
Elizabeth Browning. 

* * * 

SO MISS GLENN, with Victor 
Kolar affording her the sort of 
accompaniment which is a solo- 
ist’s joy, did a most elegant and 
accurate and emotional concerto, 
much applauded by as discerning 
an audience, probably, as the city 
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CARROLL GLENN 
DR. FABIEN SEVITZKY 
EUGENE LIST 


discussing the double concerto for violin and 
piano by Paul Nordoff, the premiere of which 
they performed in Indianapolis with the Indi- 
anapolis Symphony, Dr. Sevitzky conducting. 


Headline 


“NORDOFF CONCERTO AS RARE AS A DAY IN JUNE” 


Walter Whitworth, Indianapolis News, Jan. 6, 1952 
PHILADELPHIA 


".... performed (with string quartet accompaniment) Viva'di's lovely ‘Il Riposo’ 
concerto with any amount of sweetness and style." 

SAN DIEGO 

"".... vital performance (Tchaikovsky Concerto in D), beautiful in tone .. . at all 
times adventurous in spirit." 
BERMUDA 

(Headline) "VIOLIN PLAYING OF IMPASSIONED ELOQUENCE" 


"magnificent technique .. . it was about the most satisfying musical offering 
poured into these jaded ears for many along day.’ 


Evening Bulletin, Nov. 14, 1951 


Union, Aug. 22, 1957 


Royal Gazette, Dec. 19, 1951 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


"Mastery over the violin . . . prodigious technique . . . rich beautiful tone." 
Lafayette, Ind., Journal & Courier, July 21, 1951 


Joint Recital with Eugene List 





(Headline) 
GLENN-LIST CONCERT SUPERBLY EXCITING" 


Palm Beach Daily News, March 15, 195T 





COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, INC. 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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WORCESTER FESTIVAL 
(Gershwin Rhapsody in Blue with Philadelphia Orchestra) 


Headline: "Eugene List Superb at Festival Opening.” 
Worcester Gazette, October 23, 1951 
"Mr. List created quite a sensation." 
Worcester Daily Telegram, Oct. 23, 1951 


SAN DIEGO SYMPHONY 
(Tchaikovsky Concerto) 

“Eugene List brought full-handed virtuosity and grandiloquence to 
the concerto." San Diego Tribune, August 22, 1951 
SYRACUSE SYMPHONY 
(Grieg Concerto) 

“The gifted Eugene List brought the concerto in all its beauty to 
the rapt audience. Gave the work color, charm and deep sig- 
nificance." Syracuse Herald-Journal, Feb. 13, 1952 


TULSA—(4th appearance) 
{playing the Grieg and Liszt E-Flat 
Concerti) 


“One of the largest audiences of the cur- 
rent concerto series." 
Tulsa Daily World, Jan. 28, 1952 


Television Appearances 
1951-52 


Kate Smith Hour ¢ Laraine Day 
Program ¢ Celebrity Time 


COLUMBIA 


STEINWAY PIANO 


113 West 57th Street 


President of the United States Harry S. 
Truman, surrounded by pianist Eugene List 
and a group of motion picture celebrities in 
Washington last April. 


famous “Potsdam concert", List has played 
for the President 10 times. 





ARTISTS 


Personal Direction: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD lo] fodeg Wm it tete) 4+).) 
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HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
{Tchaikovsky Concerto] 


"Power and glitter and plenty of drive .. . also an awareness of the 
less obvious features of the work that spoke significantly of the 
pianist's artistic growth." Los Angeles Times, Aug. 15, 1951 


BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA 


Headline: "Pops Opening Best in Years. Capacity Audience.” 

Boston Traveler, May 7, 1951 
"The piece de resistance of the entire concert was Milhaud's ‘Le 
Carnaval d'Aix' with that brilliant young virtuoso, Eugene List, as 
soloist.” Boston Post, May 1, 1957 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
(in recital) 
"Among the world's top artists.” 
Lafayette Journal and Courier, July 21, 1951 


BERMUDA 
fin recital) 
"Eugene List was an instantaneous hit with 


Bermudians. There was standing room only. 
Mid-Ocean News 


Beginning with the 


European Tour 


September and October 1952 
France and Scandinavia 


MANAGEMENT Inc. 


New York 19, N. Y. 





ebruary, 1952 
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"A truly arresting mezzo- 
soprano voice." 

New York Herald Tribune, 

March 22, 1951 


"A voice of beautiful quality and 
exactitude.” 
Boston Herald, March 24, 1951 


"The beauty and color of 
Martha Lipton's voice, her great 
artistry in handling it, and the 
singer's own charm won rounds of 
applause. A marvelous perform- 
ance that will be remembered by 
everyone." 

Tulsa World, May 1, 1951 


"Her voice is remarkable in its 
range. She held the audience ab- 
solutely and breathlessly silent, as 
her voice floated effortlessly 
across the footlights." 

Utica Observer Dispatch, 
January 10, 1952 


"Martha Lipton could have 
sung on into the night. Her voice 
was magnificent, she was lovely, 
her expression was perfect, her 
stage presence warmed the audi- 
ence. 

Roanoke World-News, October 17, 1951 


"A lovely individual with per- 
sonal charm; a voice rich and 
warm in all registers, wide in 
range." 

New Orleans States, May 9, 1951 


1952-1953 
Now Booking 
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8th consecutive 
season 

AMERICAN MEZZO-SOPRANO 
STAR of the METROPOLITAN OPERA 
COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS RECORDS 


— SUMMER 1951 — 


HOLLAND FESTIVAL (2nd season) “Ballo in Maschera” under Gui; 
EDINBURGH FESTIVAL, Beethoven 9th, N, Y. Philharmonic-Symphony, Walter. 


— 1951-52 — 


N. Y, PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY—Busoni’s “Arlecchino” and Mendelssohn's “Elijah”; 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY—Mahler Symphony No. 8, 


ARTISTS MANAGEMENT gy 
Personal Direction: JUDSON, O/NEILL & JUDD 








113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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“The handsome Southern belle with the 
vivacious twinkle in her dark eyes 
completely captivated the audience.” 


* “Miss Long, a warm, attractive Tosca, sang 
with expressive feeling and a natural flair for 
stage work, delighting even those without a 
taste for opera with her pure tones, tremen- 
dously wide range and clean diction.” 

AUSTIN, TEXAS 


%& “ ‘My she’s pretty, and she can sing,’ was 
the comment most heard . . . Her audience 
loved her from the beginning . . . She made 
her foreign languages say something that 
even the musical layman could understand.” 

ALTUS, OKLAHOMA 


% “Miss Long has a shining tone which loses 
nothing in richness even at registerial ex- 
tremes and she pours it forth with power and 
dramatic feeling. The subtlety of detail in 
her interpretations illuminated her lighter 
songs. She has amazing vocal versatility that 
enables her to sing music of infinite variety 
sympathetically as well as correctly. Her 
phrasing is meticulous, but unlabored, her 


diction close to perfection.” 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


% “Her beauty and charm were matched by 
superlative singing which revealed innate 
artistry. Every song she sang bore a message 
from her heart and from the very beginning 
her audience loved her magnificent voice, her 
vibrant beauty, and sparkling personality .. . 
she is beautifully equipped with a thrilling 
voice, good looks, and a magnetism that holds 
her audience . . . a brilliant addition to the 
concert and operatic field.” 

HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA 


* “Carolyn Long’s beautiful voice (Micaela 
in Carmen ), destined to take its owner far on 
the road to success, was handled with artistic 
mastery .. . its range and flexibility resulted 
in a performance that was outstanding.” 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


“On 


“A thrilling voice and a magnetism that holds her audience” 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS 








MANAGEMENT Inc. 


Personal Direction: KURT WEINHOLD 


113 West 57th Street 


New York 19, N. Y. 







Concert 


Opera 


Symphony 


Oratorio 


Radio 


Television 
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“DOROTHY MAYNOR ENTHRALLS 
AUDIENCE WITH DAZZLING 
DISPLAY OF VOICE” 


“There has been no_ greater 
moment reached in music pre- 
sentation than Miss Maynor’s 
singing, unaccompanied, of the 
spiritual, “Were You There.” 
The large audience sat hushed 
in a special experience as her 
lovely voice sang movingly the 
solemn and simple words that 
had particular meaning yester- 
day. . . . She is a_ beautiful 
Mozart singer. The _ melting, 
golden quality of her voice was 
especially appealing in the soft 
“Pamina’s Aria”, following a 
brilliant delivery of “Come 
scoglio” where her extensive 
range and easy delivery of the 
florid passages were displayed. 
. . . Few can equal her in vocal 
beauty or artistry of style in 
such numbers as “Song to the 
Moon” from Dvorak’s “Rusalka”, 
the lightness of Strauss’ “Staend- 
chen” or the sweep of his 
“Cacilie”. 


Washington Evening Star 


* 


““BREAT CONCERT SUNG 


BY DOROTHY MAYNOR” 


“The voice and sincere warm 
personality of Dorothy Maynor 
overshadowed everything else. 
. . . The latter (Pamina’s Aria 
from “The Magic Flute”) was 
sung with the most flawless con- 
trol and dazzling tone imagin- 
able. In the earlier dramatic air 
(Come scoglio from “Cosi fan 
tutte”), the voice rose to the 
high C and fell to the low A 
with equal facility. It was a 


virtuoso account. . . . Maynor’s 
voice and delivery was superb 
in color and phrasing. . . . It 


was no ordinary afternon of 
singing.” 


The Washington Pest 


“SINGER GREAT HUMAN BEING’ 


“This is a story about a great 
human being. You have heard 
Dorothy Maynor sing and you 
know she is a great artist. After 
my interview with Miss Maynor 
I felt a reaffirmation of faith in 
human nature, an uplift of spirit, 
and glimpsed a _ fundamental 
goodness, inner security and 
peace of mind that surely repre- 
sent the highest goals to which 
we may aspire. Miss Maynor is 
not only a master musician, she 
is a philosopher, an_ original 
thinker, and a humanitarian. 
(from an interview) 
Chicago Herald-American 
(Charles Buckley) 


“She took herself, her music and 
her audience into the very kind 
of strong embrace which, by its 
indivisibility, characterizes the 
greatest kind of musical per- 
formance.” 

Chicago Daily Tribune 
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“MISS MAYNOR’S RECITAL 
HERE WINS ACCLAIM” 


“As she often had done in the 
past, Miss Maynor yesterday 
established her place as_ the 
greatest of the Mozart singers 
and as a mistress of vocal art 
now without a rival in her cate- 
gory. The quality of her voice is 
as pure and as warm as sunlight. 
Its range is unusual, notably in 
the lower register. Throughout 
its compass the tone is without 
flaw or blemish; facile, flexible, 
and perfectly controlled in all 
degrees of power. 

“The exquisite softness of tone 
with which the aria from “The 
Magic Flute” was delivered was 
the most beautiful vocal sound 
heard this season. The more 
dramatic aria from “Cosi fan 
tutte” was equally impressive. 
Its famous difficulties simply 
were erased from the singer’s 
consciousness as from the listen- 
er’s. . . . The songs of Dvorak, 
Villa-Lobos, and Richard Strauss 
were made memorable by their 
deeply felt definitions of mood. 
Especially noteworthy were the 
“Bachianas Brasileiras” No. 5, 
by Villa-Lobos, a strange, lovely 
and, for the most part, wordless 
melody, and the always charm- 
ing “Serenade” of Strauss, which 
I never heard done better, not 
even when the song was young.” 

Washington Times-Herald 






“Dorothy Maynor belongs to the 
company of great singers... . 
What are the qualities that make 
her singing so distinguished? 
First, I think is her harmonic 





sense. . . . Secondly, she is able 
to do everything that her mu- 
sical sense dictates. . . . Lastly 


she can convey many moods and 
styles. If the gypsy strain de- 
mands abandon, it is there. But 
if the song is the intimate out- 
pouring of a composer of his 
twin soul, again I could feel the 
sensitiveness and beauty of the 
composer’s thought.” 

Toronto Globe and Mail 





DOROTHY 


MAYNOR 





“AGREAT ARTIST” 


—NEW YORK TIMES 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 





“She can sing Franck, Haydn, 
Mozart, Strauss, or Dvorak as 
she did yesterday with superb 
artistic effect because she has 
the breadth of understanding to 
make the whole field of music 
literature her happy hunting 
ground. . . . Few singers have 
an equally objective approach to 
musical interpretation. Personal 
exploitation never enters into 
= her calculations. She is the 
medium for expression of the 
composers’ wishes and_ she 
strives for understanding, and 
audience pleasure. What more 
can any artist do?” 

Chicago Herald-American 





“MAYNOR DISPLAYS GREAT 
ARTISTRY” 


“The finest voice on the concert 
stage. .. . Miss Maynor not only 
offers a tonal beauty that is rare 
in singers today, but a penetrat- 
ing musicianship that is equally 
rare. Her Mozart arias were a 
joy to hear.” 

Washington Daily News 
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£1948... 


' A voice of golden quality." 
CLEVELAND News 


1949... 


‘A new high in artistic program build- 
ig. Her voice is most beautiful and 
_owerful; her art has dignity and 


ynamism." 
INDEPENDENCE (Kansas) 
Daily Reporter 


950... 


The quality is dark and velvety, 
xe interpretations fiery but care- 
illy molded. There is a touch of 
1e heroic about her perform- 


1B nce.” 
DALLAS Morning News 


Photo by Greer Johnson 


HLOE OWEN 


SOPRANO 
1951—NEW YORK DEBUT, TOWN HALL, NOVEMBER 11 


"Her voice is rich and velvety in quality, ample in size and extensive in range, 
retaining so much fullness of tone in the deeper notes that it might almost be 
mezzo-soprano. It is well-schooled, too, so that she can sustain long phrases and 
glide from note to note, maintaining an expressive melodic line. 

"Added to this, Miss Owen has a handsome presence. She has temperament as 
well, and there were understanding and feeling behind her interpretations. With 
all these assets she aroused the enthusiasm of her audience, which was generous 
with its flowers and its applause. Miss Owen had ideas and a beautiful voice with 
which to express them." The Times 


And ... 1952... "In the field of French art song, | would not hesitate to classify Chloe 
Owen with the great Maggie Teyte when that artist is or was at her 


best.” WORCESTER (Mass.) Telegram 
COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inarc. 
Personal Direction: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD 


113 West 57th Street o New York 19,N. Y. 
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MEZZO SOPRANO 


“Mona Paulee was an exciting Carmen, her 
mezzo-soprano voice doing justice to the role 
and especially stunning in the lower tones... . 
In the last scene with Don Jose she was magni- 
ficent.”’ —Tulsa Daily World 


“Mona Paulee captivated her audience with her 
scintillating personality and dramatic stage pres- 
ence. Flawless diction, a rich sonorous voice and 
a delightful interpretive ability created an ar- 


tistic performance.” —Grants Pass Daily Courier 


“Miss Paulee’s treatment of her programmed 
numbers left no doubt in the minds of her list- 
eners that she is one of the top artists on the con- 
cert stage. Her diction was superb and her inter- 
pretation of humorous as well as serious num- 
bers enthralled her audience.” 

—Monte Vista (Colo.) News 
“Displaying vocal and interpretive gifts of a high 
order, the dark-haired soloist also established an 
immediate rapport with her audience by her 
personal charm and vibrant good looks.” 


—tLas Vegas Daily Optic 
“Of Mona Paulee’s musical 


intelligence there can be no doubt.” 
—New York Times 


OPERA ¢© CONCERT ¢ RADIO ¢ TV 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


113 W. 57th St., New York 19 
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2,700 HEAR LILY PONS AT CARNEGIE 
HALL 


(Headline in New York Times) 


“MISS PONS IS THE BEST LITTLE SHOW 
WOMAN IN THE BUSINESS” 


(Biancolli in New York World-Telegram 
and Sun) 


“THERE IS NO ONE IN THE COUNTRY TO 
EQUAL HER” 


(Kastendieck in New York Journal-American) 


ONCE AGAIN LILY PONS PACKS NEW YORK’S 
CARNEGIE HALL AND THE CRITICS SALUTE A 
FIRST LADY OF SONG 


> ~~ “Lily Pons kept her crown as 
the reigning coloratura in her Carnegie 
Hall recital last night. There is no one 
in this country to equal her. Her colo- 


ratura art is as firm as it is true and 


pure. She is a first-rate showman, she 


has personality, and she is always hand- 
somely dressed. Her recitals are an 
event. The Bell Song remains a testi- 
mony of Miss Pons’ supremacy in the 


coloratura field.” 
Miles Kastendieck in 


New York Journal-American 


> > “Lily Pons . . . is still the best 
coloratura today. The fact was clear 
to everybody in Carnegie Hall last 
night. The technique that produced 
those chains of staccato notes was just 
as fabulous as ever. The confidence 
was that of a born coloratura which 
Miss Pons is. It will be a long while 
before anyone takes her place, if any- 
one ever does. Miss Pons is the best 
little show woman in the business.” 


Louis Biancolli in New York World- 
Telegram and Sun 


> ~~ “Lily Pons is the most stupen- 
dous cellophane-wrapped product you 
could have in the coloratura line. Full 
of intelligence and of high finesse are 
the diva’s renderings of this literature. 
From Pons one gets virtuosity, and in 


full measure.” 
Herald-Tribune 


> > “gave a quality of pleasure to 


her listeners that no other singer can 


furnish.” 
New York Times 
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Season 1952—1953 Now Booking 


SUMMER—SOUTH AMERICA 
FALL—UNITED STATES and CANADA 
WINTER—EUROPE 
SPRING—UNITED STATES and CANADA 





COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, !NC. 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 
113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


Steinway Picno 


Photo by Bender, N. Y. C. 
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OSSY RENARDY 


Plays Paganini's "Cannon Joseph" Guarnerius, 1743 “Among the eminent virtuosos of our day.” 
Howard Taubman, New York Times, Oct. 20, 1950 


London ffrr Recordings 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. ° 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


February, 1952 








wEREVELERS If 


“An oft-heard remark in 
the foyer afterwards 
was, ‘I could have listened 


: Revelers." 
to them all night’.” 


New Iberia, La. 


“It was apparent mem- 
bers of the quartet not 
only like music, but they 

enjoy sharing it with 
others.” Chickasha, Okla. 


WILLIAM GIFFORD HOGUE, Tenor 
CALVIN MARSH, Baritone 
THOMAS EDWARDS, Tenor 

WILFRED GLENN, Basso 


“Large Audience Capti- PAUL SARGENT, Pianist-Composer 


vated by the Revelers” 
(Headline) Kalispell, Mont. 


“Revelers Regale Audi- 
. : ” 
ence with Fine Program 


The Revelers relax in Central Park on one of 
their infrequent visits back home in New York. 











“For sheer artistry in ensemble few concerts 
can compare with the one presented by The 


tainment fare.”’ 


“The packed auditorium 


“One of the most potent 
reasons for this quartet’s 
popularity is the fact that 
they enjoy singing as_ | 
much as their audiences 
enjoy hearing them sing. 
. . . Seasoned ability to | 
blend their talents to 
achieve striking and un- 
usual harmonic and 
rhythmic effects combine 
to make the Revelers 
among the best in enter- 





College Station, Tex. 
















(Headline ) Havre, Mont. ane not get enough, ,. . 
* “They merged their tal- wae a — * 
ents to sing something for Richland, Wash. | COLUMBIA 
1952- everyone.” Concordia, Kans. ARTISTS 
“There was something for MANAGEMENT 
1953 “The Revelers brought y everybody on the PTO- personal 
Season down the house! . , , They gram, ... Their interpre- Steeaiton: 
have fun making music tations reflect their artis- Kurt Weinhold 

Now .., and they make music try, refinement, and 113 W. 57th St., 


fun for their listeners.’ 
Esterville, la. 


Booking 


superb musicianship.” 
Norton, Kans. 


New York 19, N. Y. 





WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS MALE QUARTET 
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cvoncy SANDOR 


Wh artd Beomows - Dia mtid 










RACHMANINOFF CONCERTO No. 3 


“The high peak in 
excitement of the 
current orchestral 
season was reached 
with Sandor's™ (tribun. 

""Magic’ Performance." 


WINNIPEG, NOV. 23, 1951 











GYORGY SANDOR 

CE. Z. lum Ce tat Mus v2 yworks 
vs RECORDINGS 
at | 


- | MOZART CONCERTO oe D MINOR Bach: Chromatic Fantasy & Fugue 


lent | 


Overture in the French Manner (7th Partita) 
Fantasy in C minor 

" ° ° Barto6k: Concerto for Piano & Orchestra No. 3 
| Mr. Sandor placed himself unmistakably with Philadelphia Orchestra, Ormandy 
Beethoven: Sonata in D major, Op. 28 (Pastorale) 


among the front rank of those musicians Brahms: Five Intermezzi 
Chopin: Fantaisie in F minor 
who have been heard here .. . his Mozart Barcarolle 
Fantaisie Impromptu 
i + Liszt: Sonata in B minor 
a constant joy to hear ... it is hoped Mr. Dante Sonata 
e Legg ZZi 
Sandor will return frequently." Funerailles 
Rakoczy March 
NEW ORLEANS ITEM, DEC. 19, 1951 Liebestraum 


Rachmaninoff: Piano Concerto No. 2 























with New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra, Rodzinski 
SANDOR PLAYS THE FOLLOWING PIANO CONCERT! WITH ORCHESTRA: Schumann: Carnaval Op. 9 
Papillons 
Bartok: Concerto No. 3 Mozart: Toccata — 
Beethoven: Concerto in D minor Prophetbird 
Concerto No. 3 in C minor Concerto in C minor 
Concerto No. 4 in G major Rachmaninoff: 
. a ar Concerto No. 2 in C 
Concerto No. 5 in E flat Comte te, 6 in O 
ENT Brahms: Concerto No. 2 in B flat Rhapsody on a Theme by Paganini Transcontinental Tour 
j Chopin: Concerto No. 1 in E minor | Ravel: Concerto for the Left Hand 
Liszt: ; 2 ts Schumann: 1952-53 Now Booking 
Concerto No. 1 in E flat Concerto in A minor, Op. 54 
Concerto No. 2 in A major Tschaikowsky : 
m Totentanz Concerto No. 1 in B flat minor STEINWAY PIANO 
1. Y. 








COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc. 


Personal Direction: ANDRE MERTENS 





113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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“EQUALED BY A VERY FEW AND OUTRIVALED BY NO ONE’ 


—Ohiu Downes, New York Times 


“One of the greatest pianists in 
America.'’ — SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


“To hear Debussy played as Sanroma 
played it was to realize with a shock 
that it had never sounded like that 
before! He is a master of piano sound 
effects.”’ — TORONTO TELEGRAM 


“Outstanding piano virtuoso. His art 
was extraordinary and the ovation 
that was precipitated carried convic- 
tion of his remarkable musicianship.” 

— LOS ANGELES HERALD EXPRESS 


“An ingratiating personal quality that 
could, at its best, replace the heating 
system.” — BOSTON HERALD 





LIMITED NUMBER OF CONCERTS AVAILABLE SEASON 1952-53 


Featured Soloist 
with Gershwin Concert Orchestra in Gershwin Festival Tour 
February, Merch, April 1953 


RCA Victor, Columbia COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC, @ 113 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19 Baldwir 
& Polymusic Records Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd Piano 
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Baldwir 


Piano 




















SOLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19 


einway Piano * Columbia Masterworks Records 


bruary, 1952 

















ALFRED 
and 


HERBERT 


“The coordination and rapprochement between 
the two piano players went beyond mere 
metrical accuracy; it achieved a degree of 
unification where one mind seemed to be 
directing the four hands.” 

—Great Bend Daily Tribune 


“So perfect was their artistic and technical one- 
ness that it is impossible to think of these in- 
gratiating young men as ever getting ‘out of step’.” 

—Beaumont Journal 











“Their playing was marked by a perfect blending of 
tone, timing, and technique which fascinated the 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN JOINT RECITAL 


audience. . . . They seemed to enjoy every bar of 
music they played and their enthusiasm was shared by WITH POLYNA STOSKA, SOPRANO 
the audience.” —Bedford (Va.) Democrat 


1952-1953 


“They possess great pianistic technique and certainly 

) £ i 1 

have a glorious sense of shading, phrasing and balance.” 
Oxford (Ohio) Miami Student 


“The duo-artists were superb. Their solid musicianship, 
their sensitive shading of tone, their flawless technique 
and dynamics, were beyond any reproach. Their playing 
was unusually well-balanced which bespeaks a thoughtful, 
careful listening to each other. They have reached a _ per- 
fection in duo-werk which it seems will be hard to surpass” 
Sister M. Karlene, O.S.B. 
Head of the Music Dept. 
Mount St. Scholastica College 
Atchison, Kan. 






Miss Stoska 
and the Teltschiks 
signing autographs for ad- 
mirers after one of their enjoy- 
—Tifton (Ga.) Gazette able joint recitals, 


“So beautiful was the perfection of their teamwork, that they 

blended their efforts into a magnificent demonstration of ex- 

pression and timing. The fluid movement and their delicacy of 
touch were delightful. Their hands seemed to caress the piano 
keys, as though they were animate, not things of wood, wire, 
and ivory.” 





COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT ine. 
Personal Direction: KURT WEINHOLD 


113 West 57th Street New York 19, N.Y. 
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“A peerless audience pleaser” | 
l 


(Wee Templeton 








seer 





“ALEC TEMPLETON DELIGHTS AUDIENCE WITH 
DISPLAY OF MATCHLESS INGENUITY” “What 
other artist of his dignity can send his audience into gales 
of laughter and give them the relaxation good fun can 
bring. Mr. Templeton is unique in this respect but never 
for a moment is the fact of his great and unusual talent 
forgotten . . . We, who, for the most part, are asked to 
dwell on the heights the entire season, are grateful for the 
chance to laugh . . . The intimate communion of this 
artist with his instrument produces a quality of poetry not 
matched by any other pianist. He takes his public into the 
secret spaces of a work and shows it a new gem of feeling 
or color. Although sending his listeners home with laughter 


on their lips, he has put goodness and beauty into their 
hearts.” 





Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 








; 
a 
¥ 
5 
E “J 
ie n a Bach chorale-prelude you enjoyed the feeling of 
spiritual elation conveyed; the Couperin was poetry; and 
Mozart was played in a style which made some of the more 
high-powered keyboard virtuosi sound ponderous and wide 
of the mark by comparison.” 
‘ Toronto Daily Star 
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“Few singers 
can offer 
recitals 

of such 


musical worth.” 


Fort Worth Press 
Oct. 31, 1951 


“Won an 

ovation for her 
perfectly beautiful 
performance in 
the role of Sophie.” 


San Francisco Examiner 


Oct. 1, 1951 


BRILLIANT LYRIC SOPRANO STAR OF OPERA CONCERT RADIO TELEVISION 


Re-engaged: San Francisco Opera Association 


Applauded: In Recital and as soloist with symphony orchestras in 
Cincinnati, San Francisco, Seattle, Colorado Springs, and others. 


Enjoyed: By millions throughout the nation on leading radio and TV programs. 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc. 
Personal Direction: KURT WEINHOLD 


113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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Walton 
(Continued from page 18) 


band, in England, is a well-defined 
ensemble, about 25 strong, which 
uses cornets instead of trumpets.) 

Musical considerations apart, 
Walton displays in Belshazzar’s 
Feast a dramatic sense which au- 
gurs well for his opera. He rea- 
lizes when word-repetition is toler- 
able and when it is not, and the 
moment when the whole chorus 
interrupts the soloist’s recitative 
with the staccato shout of “Slain!” 
is overwhelmingly effective. 


N the first performance of Wal- 

ton’s Symphony, in December, 
1934, only three of the four move- 
ments were given. It is therefore 
usually stated or implied that the 
finale was composed separately and 
afterwards. See, for instance, 
Frank Howes’s double booklet, 
The Music of William Walton, 
which bears the imprint of the 
composer’s own publishers, the Ox- 
for! University Press. The com- 
poser, in a letter to the present 
writer, is at pains to deny this. 
The finale had admittedly not been 
con pleted at the time of the pre- 
micre, but was already on the way, 
and was by no means an after- 
thought. The decision to perform 
on], three movements of the Sym- 
phoiy—a decision that the com- 
poser now realizes to have been 
mistaken—was made so as to avoid 
cancelling an already publicized 
periormance. The full work was 
first given in November, 1935. The 
composer has since often con- 
ducied it himself, and once, a few 
years ago, he surprised a London 
audience by reversing the order of 
the two middle movements. But 
this was, apparently, an isolated 
trial, and the published order of 
movements may be taken as defi- 
nitive. 

Walton’s choral and orchestral 
technique, as shown in_ these 
works, is never exhibitionistic. Un- 
like Britten, he never seems to 
revel in the creation of new com- 
binations of tone colors for their 
own sake. When his orchestration 
shows exuberance—as in the finale 
of the Symphony, with its two 
timpanists, gong, and horns play- 
ing with bells up—the exuberance 
seems part of the music itself, not 
a stimulant added to it. The 
subtlety and sureness of Walton’s 
scoring is nowhere better shown 
than in the Viola Concerto, where 
the mood and texture of the music 
is varied with freedom but with 
never a threat that the solo instru- 
ment’s modest voice may be 
swamped. 


[\ the Viola Concerto (as in the 


earlier Sinfonia Concertante) 
there is a quotation in the finale of 
material used in the opening move- 
ment. Although Walton did not 
afterwards persist in such direct 
linking of movements, his later 
works also often seem to show a 
subtle thematic relationship be- 
tween one movement and another. 
The composer’s insistence that the 
finale of his Symphony is no after- 
thought may be taken as reflecting 
a passionate belief that each of 
his works is a unity, not a succes- 
sion of separate movements. 

_ ‘he impression of such a unity 
is of course aided by certain 
ch: racteristic features—one would 
not call them mannerisms — of 
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Walton’s style. His liking for 
strong, irregular rhythms has al- 
ready been alluded to. He gives 
frequent melodic prominence to 
semitones, sevenths, and ninths. 
The upward sweep of a seventh or 
ninth from a weak beat to a 
strong may seem particularly 
characteristic. It is to be found 
not merely in actual themes, as 
at the opening of the Viola Con- 
certo (See Example 1), but also 
in such transitional passages as 
can be found in the first move- 
ment of the Violin Concerto (See 
Example 2). 

The most impressive feature of 

Walton’s musical language, how- 
ever, is his capacity for thinking 
over large musical periods, and, 
in particular, for presenting short 
and even apparently jerky time- 
units that suddenly fall into place 
as only fractions of a much larger 
fundamental time-unit. 
At the opening of the Symphony, 
for instance, the second violins 
oscillate between B flat and F in 
short, nervous phrases, three to a 
measure. The ear tries to cope 
with each phrase as a unit; but 
then the entry of a solo oboe re- 
veals that the basic unit of time 
is not, after all, a fraction of a 
measure, nor even a whole meas- 
ure, but a period of four meas- 
ures. 

The effect is strangely exhilarat- 
ing; and so is a similar passage at 
“While the Kings of the earth la- 
ment” in Belshazzar’s Feast, when 
the choppy phrases of the orches- 
tra are unified through the super- 
position of the sweeping lines and 
slow-changing harmonies of the 
choir. Here Walton shares a skill 
with Beethoven (compare the 
Scherzo of the Ninth Symphony) 
and Sibelius. 


N 1937 the Leeds 
which Belshazzar’s Feast had 
originally been performed, pre- 
sented another Walton cantata, In 
Honour of the City of London. 
The later work is shorter, more 
modest in resources (there is no 
soloist, and the orchestra does not 
exceed normal size) and less strik- 
ingly original in technique. Al- 
though effective in performance, 
it has not had the other work’s 
popularity. The text is a poem by 
the Scottish poet William Dunbar 
(ca. 1460-ca. 1520) from which 
the words “Crown Imperial” were 
taken by Walton for the title of 
the march he wrote in the same 
year for the coronation of King 
George VI. This march has a 
value beyond that of a mere oc- 
casional piece. Its air of cere- 
monial brilliance reveals the com- 
poser’s debt to Elgar. ; 

By this time Walton had begun 
the association with motion pic- 


Festival, at 


tures that was to culminate in his 
music for Sir Laurence Olivier’s 
films of Henry V and Hamlet. His 
first movie score, for Escape Me 
Never, appeared in 1935, the year 
also of Arthur Bliss’s music for 
Things to Come. From this year 
may be dated the regular use of 
first-line British composers to 
furnish music for British films. 
Walton followed up in 1936 with 
a score for As You Like It, mak- 
ing use of a setting of “Tell me, 
where is Fancy bred?” that he 
wrote when a schoolboy. 

Walton has written music for 
eleven films, but he does not at 
present contemplate writing more. 
His film scores formed a substan- 
tial part of his work during the 
recent war; but he also produced 
during that time the overture Sca- 
pino and two ballets, The Quest 
and The Wise Virgins (the latter 
an engaging arrangement of 
Bach). Scapino (1940) was dedi- 
cated to Frederick Stock and the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra on 
the fiftieth anniversary of the or- 
chestra’s foundation. Like Ports- 
mouth Point, it is based on a pic- 
ture (an etching from Jacques 
Callot’s Balli di Sfessania (1622) ) 
and, although more subtle in con- 
struction, has a similarly lively 
character. The composer has since 
revised it—as he has the Sinfonia 
Concertante and the Violin Con- 
certo. 


INCE the war, Walton has pub- 

lished no orchestral music. His 
String Quartet (1947), however, 
breathes the virile, confident spirit 
of his earlier works. It is a fully 
satisfying piece and may indeed 
come to be ranked with the Viola 
Concerto and Belshazzar’s Feast 
as marking the height of Walton’s 
achievement so far. 

His Violin Sonata, which fol- 
lowed in 1950, is a curious work, 
containing as it does certain over- 
succulent harmonic progressions 
that suggest an unexpected impor- 
tation from the school of César 
Franck. It may, indeed, give a first 
impression of being almost flabby 
in comparison with the earlier 
Walton music and with the String 
Quartet. But closer acquaintance 
reveals a solidity of construction 
as well as a certain melodic charm. 
The sonata is in only two move- 
ments, the first based on normal 
first-movement form and the sec- 
ond consisting of a theme, seven 
variations, and coda. The theme 
ends with a figure that is repeated, 
a semitone higher each time, at 
the end of each successive varia- 
tion. The sonata was written for 
Yehudi Menuhin and Louis Kent- 
ner and is dedicated to “Diana and 
Griselda” (their wives, who are 
sisters). 


Walton followed the Viohmn 
Sonata with Two Pieces for Vio- 
lin and Piano, published in 1951, 
which, though slighter than the 
sonata, have their own appeal. 
They are dedicated to “Vivien and 
Larry” (Sir Laurence Olivier and 
his wife, Vivien Leigh). 


WALTON was knighted in Jan- 

uary, 1951. Two years earlier, 
in Buenos Aires, he had met and 
married Susana Gil Passo, then in 
her early twenties. Sir William’s 
home is in London, but in winter 
he prefers the warmer climate of 
Ischia, Italy. From sale, perform- 
ance, and recording of his music 
he must draw more income than 
any other serious British com- 
poser, with perhaps one or two ex- 
ceptions. His film music was also 
highly profitable for him, and he 
benefited in 1948 from a deceased 
friend’s legacy. He and Lady Wal- 
ton are fairly often seen at im- 
portant concerts and opera per- 
formances in London, and he him 
self conducts his own works regu 
larly and efficiently. One of his 
more unusual public appearances 
was at a recent memorial meeting 
to the late Arnold Schonberg, 
whom Walton spoke of as being 
not only a great composer but one 
of the greatest figures in musical 
history. 

The warmth of that tribute may 
have seemed unexpected from one 
whose musical principles are ap 
parently far from Schonberg’s 
3ut Walton has long been a 
particular admirer of Alban Berg, 
and has himself- not been un 
touched by the twelve-tone system 
The passage quoted above from 
the Violin Concerto (Example 2) 
indeed contains a complete ton 
row, starting on G—a tone-row 
that is then repeated in its en 
tirety. It is just possible that this 
occurred unconsciously to Walton; 
but it cannot have been anything 
but deliberate that, in the second 
movement of the Violin Sonata, 
the figure that is repeated at a 
higher pitch in each successive 
variation consists entirely of a 
tone-row twice stated with the 
original note added at the end. Yet 
so unlikely would the association 
of Walton and the twelve-tone 
school seem to British musicians 
that the presence of this tone-row 
was apparently not detected by the 
writer of the program note for the 
premiere of the sonata, in London 
in February, 1950, nor when Mr. 
Menuhin and Mr. Kentner re- 
peated their performance six 
months later in Edinburgh. 

In this tone-row Walton groups 
the tones so as to emphasize the 
intervals of the perfect fourth and 
fifth, thus bringing out (as Berg 
often does) tonal properties in an 
atonal series (See Examples 2 
and 3). 

The harmony, although freely 
chromatic, is not twelve-tone. Per 
haps in his future work Walto1 
may have more to show of the 
possibility of reconciling the plas- 
ticity of the twelve-tone method 
with the architectural strength of 
the key system. Here is one—but 
only one—reason why Troilus and 
Cressida may be awaited with 
eagerness. After it Walton hopes 
to pay his first visit to the United 
States conducting his own work, 
probably in the 1953-54 season. 

: The musical examples are reproduced by 


kind permission of the Oxford University 
Press. 
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S. Hurok 


S. Hurok 


The 1952-53 season found S. Hurok 
active in all the fields of artistic en- 
deavor in which, during four decades, 
he has built a distinguished reputa- 
tion. Among the important features 
of Mr. Hurok’s season were the first 
American tour of the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre Ballet, the return of the im- 
presario to the field of the legitimate 
theatre, and the completion of plans 
for a motion picture based on his 
career. 

Tonight We Sing, the first motion 
picture to be made about the life of 
a famous impresario, is about to go 
into production at the 20th Century- 
Fox Studios in Hollywood. The film 
biography, to be produced by George 
Jessel, will feature a number of Hu- 
rok artists, and will also deal with 
such legendary figures from Mr. Hu- 
tok’s early career as Anna Pavlova 
and Feodor Chaliapin. 

Mr. Hurok, who has previously pre- 
sented on Broadway the Habimah 
Players and the Moscow Art Theatre, 
made his current foray into the New 
York theatrical field on Feb. 4 with 
the presentation at the Golden Thea- 
tre of the British actor Emlyn Wil- 
liams in his celebrated performance 
as Charles Dickens. The New York 
engagement was preceded by a week’s 
run at the Plymouth Theatre in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Williams is to return next 
year for another Broadway engage- 
ment and an extensive tour. Negoti- 
ations for other theatrical attractions, 
including the Old Vic company of 

— a aie 

wo months before the opening on 

March 25 of its New & gh 
ment at the Warner Theatre—the last 
seventeen performances of its first 
North American tour—the Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre Ballet had already 
drawn 25,000 mail orders. Between 
its first performance on Oct. 5 and its 
last on April 6 the company will have 
appeared 190 times in seventy cities 
in the United States and Canada, with 

nae receipts rivaling those last 
season of its sister organization, the 

Sadler’s Wells Ballet. eThe Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre Ballet will return to 
the United States in 1953-54. 

_After a two-year absence, the In- 
dian dancer Uday Shankar brought 
his Hindu Ballet back to the United 
States, opening a coast-to-coast, 41- 
city tour in New York on Dec. 25. 
The repertoire of the company of 
dancers and musicians included new 
ballets as well as those remembered 
from earlier visits. The company is 
* — . this country in the fall 
oO , after tours of Euro 
South America. chan 

Opening in Hartford on Oct. 15, the 
Hurok-NCAC company of Fleder- 
maus, in the Kuttner-Martin produc- 
tion starring Irra Petina, played 59 
times in 47 cities. Plans are now 
being made for a tour next season of 
Johann Strauss’s A Night in Venice, 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Marks Levine, president of National 
Concert and Artists Corporation 


Programs or 
Performers? 


By Marks LEVINE 


A great deal of ink has been 
spilled in recent years in a con- 
troversy over concert programs. 
From Virgil Thomson of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, from John Ro- 
senfield of the Dallas News, Albert 
Goldberg of the Los Angeles Times, 
Alfred Frankenstein of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, and Claudia Cassidy 
of the Chicago Tribune, periodic 
groans are heard about the low caliber 
of the programs artists allegedly bring 
to the provinces as compared with 
their New York programs—about the 
lack of novelties, the neglect of new 
music, the repetition ad nauseam of 
the same pieces by a multitude of art- 
ists, and, above all, about the compul- 
sion supposedly exerted by the na- 
tional concert managers upon the art- 
ists in their choice of programs. 

Unfortunately, the public of our 
great continent, the music lovers or 
entertainment seekers or yearners for 
spiritual uplift, are seldom heard 
from. At NCAC we occasionally re- 
ceive a letter from an agonized music- 
lover complaining that an artist has 
sung or played down to him and his 
co-auditors. This letter is likely to be 
balanced by a letter from another 
town in which the same artist gave 
the same program, complaining that 
the program was way above the writ- 
er’s head, and that the money he spent 
for his ticket was a complete waste. 
Which is right? The only answer 
one can give is “Chacun a son gout.” 

As a national concert manager of 
thirty years’ standing, I want to as- 
sure Mr. Thomson and Mr. Rosen- 
field and Miss Cassidy that I have 
never interfered with an artist’s in- 


(Conitnued on page 102) 


O. O. Bottorff, chairman of the board, 
NCAC, and pres., Civic Concert Service 


National Concert and 
Artists Corporation 


By O. O. BotTorFF 


The $64 question present in the 
mind of every professional performer 
in the fields of music, drama, sports, 
and other activities depending upon 
the public for support, is: What 
makes an attraction “box office” and 
how can this status be achieved? 

In attempting to answer this ques- 
tion, one automatically reviews the 
careers of great box-office figures of 
the past—Caruso, Paderewski, Chali- 
apin, and Schumann-Heink, or, more 
recently, Kreisler and Rachmaninoff, 
as well as such present-day favorites 
as Lily Pons, Artur Rubinstein, Mar- 
ian Anderson, Jascha Heifetz, and 
Ezio Pinza. It is well to remember 
that in the field of music, as in all 
fields, “many are. called and few are 
chosen.” The fact that there was only 
one Clarence Darrow does not mean 
that there were not many other fine 
trial attorneys in his time. By the 
same token the pre-eminence of 
Kirsten Flagstad does not disqualify 
other dramatic sopranos today. Ob- 
serving these great careers, we ask 
ourselves, “Why did it happen to 
them rather than to one or another 
of their contemporaries who was per- 
haps equally qualified?” 

A box-office artist is one who will 
draw capacity audiences anywhere, 
any time, by the mere announcement 
that he will appear. The two major 
elements that make box-office are the 
artist and his audience. One cannot 
exist without the other. What quali- 
ties do the box-office artists possess 
that others lack? And what compo- 
nents make up their audiences? Here 
we get back to the old question, 
“Which came first, the chicken or the 


(Continued on page 86) 





Alexander F. Haas, vice-president 
of NCAC, in charge of Pacific 
Division 


Thomas M. Reilly, secretary and 
treasurer of NCAC and Civic 
Concert Service 


D. L. Cornetet, vice-president 
of Civic Concert Service 


Civic Concert 
Service 


By D. L. CorNETET 


Civic Music Associations have co:n- 
pleted another year in which the tempo 
of operation throughout the nation 
compared favorably with that of pre- 
vious seasons. This record takes 2n 
added significance because it was made 
at a time when reports on the enter- 
tainment and concert business gencr- 
ally are of an opposite nature. — 

This stability in Civic Music c:r- 
cles has not been automatic. It is 
largely the result of careful planning, 
organizing, and campaigning on the 
part of the officers and directors of 
associations. In this they have been 
constantly assisted and advised by 
Civic Concert Service and its repre- 
sentatives. 

There is some evidence that the 
American people are beginning to shop 
for bargains. Certainly the pinch of 
higher taxes and prices of commodi- 
ties causes the average buyer to look 
twice before investing. Many people 
are learning for the first time that 
the nominal membership fee of Civic 
Music puts it in the classification of 
a good buy, since it provides a whole 
season of fine concerts. ; 

At the same time, the turnover of 
old members is ‘being reduced. This 
is due to some extent to the fact that 
artists no longer use successes of past 
years as patterns for their programs. 
Instead, of their own volition, they 
are planning programs with a thought 
for the future and a rapidly changing 
world. Civic Concert Service con- 
tinues to consider program building 
the prerogative and responsibility of 
artists. 

Over 200 different artists, orches- 
tras, and group attractions have Civic 
Music engagements this season. These 
include such newcomers to this coun- 
try as Gina Bachauer, Hilde Gueden, 
Friedrich Gulda, and Victoria de los 
Angeles. They also number a host of 
other attractions like Jerome Hines, 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Iva Kitchell, 
Thomas L. Thomas, the National 
Male Quartet (now in its sixth sea- 
son), the Ana Maria Ballet, Ann 
Ayars, Lawrence Winters, Claramae 
Turner, the Singing Boys of Norway, 
Die Fledermaus, etc., etc. 

Young American artists enjoying 
heavy bookings in this their first pro- 
fessional concert season include Mar- 
garet Roberts, William Shriner, Jean 
Graham, and Jeanne Mitchell. One 
cannot help but reminisce that not too 
long ago such top flight artists as Jan 
Peerce, Marian Anderson, Kirsten 
Flagstad, Patrice Munsel, Blanche 
Thebom, Alexander Brailowsky, Ar- 
tur Rubinstein, and Nathan Milstein 
were leaning heavily on Civic Music 
engagements for full seasons. They, 
of course, continue to receive such 

(Continued on page 86) 
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James Abresch 
Ward French, chairman of board 
of Columbia Artists Management 


Community Concert 
Service 


In an article in MusicAL AMERICA 
cu Oct. 24, 1925, entitled Music as an 
Arts and a Business, Milton Weil 
wrote: 

“It is no longer possible to speak of 
music solely as an art. As an art 
alone it could not reach these mil- 
ions whose benison it is. Only be- 
cause music has also become a busi- 
ness—substantial, far-reaching, far- 
seeing, and guided by the most prac- 
tical idealism—has it ceased to be the 
plaything of coteries and of cults and 
become a colossal national heritage. 

“Music as an art may be said to 
be the great anodyne of life. As a 
business it is a public-service insti- 
tution that represents the best accom- 
plishments of democracy. ... It is a 
business that must have ideals com- 
mensurate with those of the art. With 
these ideals must go acumen of no 
common order. 

“Its future growth is beyond cal- 
culation, or even speculation. . . . The 
time doubtless is coming when there 
will be ten symphony orchestras and 
ten opera houses in this country for 
every one we now have. 

“Problems of financing, as yet un- 
solved, must be worked out by men 
no whit less able than the heads of 
great steel or oil corporations. Ways 
must be found to make recitals more 
profitable for artists and managers 
alike, and this doubtless will involve 
revolutionary changes in bookings. 
Radio, and similar developments as 
yet undreamt of, must be harnessed 
in such a way as to increase the de- 
mand for music given by the artist in 
person, the instrumental ensemble or 
the operatic organization, instead of in 
any way conflicting with it or de- 
tracting from it.” 

It is valuable to observe what 
music as a business has done for 
music as an art in the 27 years since 
Weil wrote. The music world has ex- 
panded substantially, as Weil pre- 
dicted. There are many more sym- 
phony orchestras, although not, per- 
haps, ten to one. Opera houses, how- 
ever, have yet to discover their busi- 
hess salvation, and there are no more 
—— today than there were in 

25. 

In the field of the organized audi- 
ence Weil’s prediction has come fully 
true; there are ten audiences today 
to one a quarter-century ago. In the 
concert field “men with acumen of 
no common order” have made art 
‘ompatible with sound financing. 

Ward French, president of Commu- 
ity Concerts, speaking of the thirty 

€ars since he started organizing 
‘nembership-concert audiences, said: 

I can only conclude, out of this 
teady observation from a_ ringside 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Blackstone 
F. C. Schang, president of 
Columbia Artists Management 


Coppicus, Schang 
and Brown 


Coppicus, Schang and Brown will 
direct next season the first American 
tour of the Danish State Symphony. 
Under the patronage of His Majesty 
King Frederick IX of Denmark, the 
orchestra will arrive from Copen- 
hagen in mid-October. After a New 
York debut in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 
15, the orchestra will make a six- 
week tour of large cities and uni- 
versities, returning to Denmark on 
Nov. 28. Erik Tuxen and Thomas 
Jensen will be the conductors of the 
ensemble of 94 players. 

This division of Columbia Artists 
Management is also booking a six- 
week tour, principally in the Midwest, 
of the Denver Symphony, Saul Cas- 
ton, conductor. The tour will open in 
Kansas in mid-March. Also in March, 
Coppicus, Schang and Brown will 
sponsor a four-week tour by the 
Little Orchestra Society, Thomas 
Scherman, conductor. The orchestra 
will visit Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina for the first time. 

Mr. Schang and Sergei Denham, 
impresario of the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, have collaborated in the 
establishment of a new ballet com- 
pany, the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
Concert Company, which, with two- 
piano accompaniment, will present 
ballets from the repertory of the 
senior company. Heading the bill will 
be Gaité Parisienne. 


By special arrangement with Clar- 
ence E. Cramer, of ‘Chicago, the 
bureau will book the East Coast and 
West Coast tours of the Longines 
Symphonette, Mishel Piastro, con- 
ductor. Nan Merriman, mezzo-so- 
prano, will be soloist with the or- 
chestra in many cities. 

The de Paur Infantry Chorus will 
make its sixth transcontinental tour, 
maintaining its record as the most 
heavily booked vocal ensemble in con- 
cert history. The Trapp Family Sing- 
ers will present their twelfth season 
of concerts; the management is al- 
ready swamped with requests for 
Christmas Carol concerts in Decem- 
ber. 

The Jaroff Singers, led by the di- 
minutive Serge Jaroff, will also be 
under the direction of this division of 
Columbia Artists Management. 

Oscar Levant, pianist, who is now 
completing another motion picture, 
will be available after Jan. 1, 1953, 
for recitals and appearances with 
orchestra. 

A new name in the Coppicus, 
Schang and Brown list is that of 
Janet Collins, premiére danseuse of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Supported by a company of three, 

(Continued on page 87) 


Judson, O'Neill 
and Judd 


The 1952-53 season will mark 
Arthur Judson’s 37th year in the con- 
cert business. Together with his 
colleagues, Ruth M. O’Neill and 
William M. Judd, and with Ada G. 
Cooper as booking director, Mr. Jud- 
son has on his list almost sixty artists 
and special attractions. The roster 
does not vary much from year to 
year. There are, however, a few news- 
worthy and interesting additions. 

Two pianists are announced by 
Judson, O’Neill and Judd for the 
coming season, one famous in this 
country, the other new to America. 
Claudio Arrau will make an exten- 
sive tour, ending with appearances 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony before his departure for 
Europe in March, 1953. Lélia Gous- 
seau, Paris-born pianist, is well known 
in Europe, North Africa, and the 
Middle East. She will be soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 

Camilla Wicks, young California 
violinist, now on her fourth European 
tour, is also new to the list. 

Two orchestras, one from England, 
the other from New England, will 
tour. In the spring of 1953, Arthur 
Fiedler and the Boston Pops Tour 
Orchestra, by arrangement with the 
Boston Symphony, will embark on a 
cross-country tour. Composed of over 
seventy players, the Pops will present 
the programs that have made them 
known on recordings, radio and tele- 
vision. In the autumn of 1952, the 
Boyd Neel Orchestra, of which Boyd 
Neel is founder and conductor, will 


ia Artists Management 


Arthur Judson, honorary presi- 
dent of Columbia Artists 


celebrate its twentieth anniversary by 
visiting the United States and Canada 
for the first time. Renowned in Eng- 
land, this small orchestra has toured 
in Europe, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 

Mildred Miller, Cleveland-born 
mezzo-soprano, joined this manage- 
ment in the autumn of 1951, after her 
return from Europe, where she ap- 
peared at the Stuttgart Opera and 
the Edinburgh Festival. In her first 
season at the Metropolitan Opera Miss 
Miller sang roles ranging from 
Cherubino to Suzuki. 

Wesley Dalton, young Detroit tenor, 
will make his first concert tour. He 
made his New York City Opera debut 
in October, 1951, as Pinkerton in 
Madama Butterfly. 

(Continued on page 87) 








Kurt Weinhold 


At the beginning of any new book- 
ing season, speculation is rife as to 
the continuation of old trends in the 
music field, as well as the appearance 
of new trends. General economic con- 
ditions play an important role. The 
last few seasons have been under the 
shadow of a variety of influences not 
conducive to an expansion of the con- 
cert field, and specifically, the recital 
field as it has been known for many 
years. The ever-rising cost of living, 
with no comparable increase in in- 
come, has cut heavily into the enter- 
tainment budget of the typical Ameri- 
can family. The general unrest cre- 
ated by the Korean war and the re- 
armament program has also mitigated, 
in the case of many concertgoers, 
against advance subscriptions, as 
many people feared changes of resi- 
dence, military service, and other 
disturbances of their normal patterns 
of living. 

Another unfavorable circumstance 
has been the expansion of television. 
Many people preferred to tinker with 
this new toy at home rather than go 
out for an evening’s entertainment. 
As the novelty of the new medium 
begins to wear off, however, music- 
lovers in increasing numbers again 
wish to participate in live musical and 
theatrical events. 

These various influences have 
seemed to accentuate a preference for 
ensemble attractions. It is a challenge 
to every manager to satisfy this 
popular demand without altering the 
basic cultural aspect of the concert 
field. 

The trend towards ensembles is 
‘also a definite challenge to solo artists 
to find new and interesting program 
material, as well as different and more 
effective groupings and presentations 
of standard material, in order to 
maintain the position of the recitalist 

(Continued on page 87) 





Andre Mertens 


Andre Mertens, a vice-president of 
Columbia Artists Management, Inc., 
is perhaps best known in the Ameri- 
can musical world for his influence in 
introducing important European tal- 
ents to our concert stage. During the 
1951-52 season he brought over three 
outstanding foreign artists. Because 
of his close connection with the Euro- 
pean musical scene, where he was ac- 
tive for many years before he came 
here in 1936, he will continue to im- 
port the best that the Old World has 
to offer the New. 


Foremost on his agenda for the 
coming season, however, is the first 
presentation of two musical attrac- 
tions that are distinctly American. 
With the co-operation of Ira Gersh- 
win and the estate of Rose Gersh- 
win, the Gershwin Concert Orches- 
tra has been formed to present a fes- 
tival program of George Gershwin 
music. The orchestra of 25 musi- 
cians will be led by the young 
American conductor Lorin Maazel. 
Soloist will be the Puerto Rican pi- 
anist Sanroma. Vocal soloists will be 
Carolyn Long, soprano, and Theodor 
Uppman, the young American bari- 
tone who sang the title role in the 
premiere of Benjamin Britten’s Billy 
Budd at Covent Garden in London 
last December. Robert Russell Ben- 
nett, with the co-operation of Ira 
Gershwin, will supervise the musi- 
cal arrangements, and scores will be 
prepared by Peter Bodge. The first 
announcement of the tour of the 
Gershwin Concert Orchestra was 
made in the middle of January. With- 
in two weeks the tour for the com- 
ing season was almost entirely 
booked. 

Another first tour will be that of 
the Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival. 
Under the direction of its founder, 
Ted Shawn, the company will pre- 

(Continued on page 87) 
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egg?” I feel that since the audience 
determines box-office, it is the more 
important of the two. 

That fascinating psychological phe- 
nomenon, the audience, is defined as 
“a gathering together of people at a 
specific time in a specific place to hear 
and see.” Whether we recognize the 
fact or not, each member of the audi- 
ence is motivated by the gregarious 
urge to become one of a crowd as- 
sembled for the purpose of participat- 
ing in a mass expression of approval, 
enjoyment, excitement, or, whatever 
feeling the performance may produce. 
As one of a crowd, each member of 
the audience instinctively feels freer 
to express himself. Because he is not 
alone in his reactions to the perform- 
ance, he experiences a release from 
inhibitions. Together with the others, 
he is caught up on the sweep of an 
emotional surge, and he finds him- 
self shouting bravos. 

The average American is curious 

about famous personalities and highly 
receptive to the inevitable publicity 
surrounding them. He also enjoys 
identifying himself, through quasi- 
personal contact, with artists who 
have been set apart by public acclaim. 
He has no opportunity of knowing 
these artists personally, so he seizes 
on the next best thing. He gets to- 
gether with other individuals like 
himself, and forms an audience to 
meet and know the artists through 
their performances. 
_ In every performance it is the art- 
ist’s goal to develop rapport between 
himself and the audience. This goal 
inspires the artists to great efforts 
and draws the audience to keen ap- 
preciation and, therefore, to great 
pleasure. An artist’s greatness depends 
not only upon his possession of su- 
perior talent and ability but, perhaps 
more important, upon his objective 
understanding of the audience at 
hand. He must be able to command 
the emotional, sensual, and spiritual 
response of each listener. He must be 
able to overcome individual points of 
resistance, which some artists tell me 
they can spot instinctively. In other 
words, he must be able to win his 
audience; he can then play upon it 
as if it were an instrument. This 
sensitivity to an audience, which may 
be termed stage personality, coupled 
with the ability to bring it to a high 
pitch of emotional intensity, deter- 
mines an artist’s drawing-power at 
the box office. 

It is not enough for an artist to be 
able to draw the comparatively small 
group of regular concertgoers. He 
must be able to attract the general 
public as well. His reputation, spread 
via the numerous publicity media, does 
not depend upon one or two spectacu- 
lar performances. It is rather the 
accumulated result of a long succes- 
sion of performances, with an at- 
tendant snowballing of public inter- 
est. It is his reputation, based more 
on an interest in the artist than in his 
ability to perform, that draws the gen- 
eral public in addition to the regular 
concertgoers. 

From the outset, some perform- 
ers possess the elusive combination 
of artistic ability, stage personality 
and glamor. The impact of popular 
child prodigies comes initially from 
a preponderance of personality and 
glamor ; the artistic and technical 
qualities develop later, as the artist 
gains tm ‘experience and maturity. 
Other artists develop more slowly, 
arriving at stardom ‘later in their 
careers. Occasionally, an artist gets 
a break, for reasons completely extra- 
neous to the normal pursuit of his 
career, that suddenly projects him 
into the attention of the general pub- 
lic. In order to stay on top he must 
be able to retain the illusion of great- 
ness that was built up so quickly. 

In all these instances management 
contributes to box-office success, first 
by recognizing the opportunity, and 
then by bringing into play all public- 
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John Brakebill, western man- 
ager of Civic Concert Service 


ity media to project and maintain pub- 
lic interest. Having become box- 
office, an artist needs the further as- 
sistance of management to steer him 
past the many pitfalls that wait the 
unwary and can so easily disillusion 
the general public. 

Nowadays we often hear the state- 
ment, “Like everything else, the prices 
of artists have gone up.” Since artists’ 
fees are determined by their relative 
box-office value, that statement would 
seem to indicate that more artists are 
becoming big box-office. This is not 
true. Nor is it true that prices of all 
artists have increased. Some artists 
launch their careers with high fees. 
Others gradually increase their fees 
as they approach stardom. Still others 
who have been performing at average 
fees for years find themselves able 
overnight to command considerably 
higher fees. It must be remembered, 
however, that a great many fine tal- 
ents are always available at lower 
fees. The market for established art- 
ists has not fluctuated perceptibly in 
the past years. As artists develop in 
the box-office category, their places 
are taken by other artists on the way 
up, and a constant supply of fresh, 
young talent comes under manage- 
ment. 

A great deal has been written re- 
cently about the effect of radio and 
television upon attendance at live per- 
formances. Suffice it to say that to 
watch TV is like kissing your best 
girl’s picture instead of kissing her. 
It is a wholly inadequate substitute 
for the real thing. We must mention 
these mechanical media in any con- 
sideration of box-office, since these, 
perhaps more than any other form 
of publicity, first project and then 
maintain artists in the attention of the 
general public, thereby contributing 
to their box-office success. 

Naturally, when an artist joins a 
management it is with the mutual 
hope that through the efforts of both 
parties the artist will become box- 
office and reap benefits that will also 
be to the advantage of the manage- 
ment. 

The public is fickle. Artists are hu- 
man. Managements are not infallible. 
A single mistake can retard a career. 
Is it any wonder then that though 
“many are called, few are chosen?” 





George Fowler, Robert Kuhlman, 
Pacific division Eastern field 

field manager, manager, Civic 
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ager of Civic Concert Service 


NCAC Artists List 


The following artists and attrac- 
tions are represented by National 
Concert and Artists Corporation for 
1952-53: ' 

Sopranos: Adele Addison, Ann 
Avars, Erna Berger, Winifred Cecil, 
Ellabelle Davis, *Victoria de los An- 
geles, Jean Dickenson, Jeanne Fenn, 
Kirsten Flagstad, Maria Gasi, Uta 
Graf, *Hilde Gueden, *Lois Hunt, 
Alyne Dumas Lee, Lotte Lehmann, 
Eva Likova, *Jeanette MacDonald, 
*Elaine Malbin, Zinka Milanov, *Pa- 
trice Munsel, Herva Nelli, *Roberta 
Peters, Graciela Rivera, Margaret 
Roberts, Tusa Santo, Astrid Varnay, 
and Bidu Sayao. 

Mezzo-sopranos: Winifred Heck- 
man, Irra Petina, Nell Rankin, Mar- 
garet Roggero, Lorna Sydney, and 
*Blanche Thebom. 

Contraltos : *Marian Anderson, Jean 
Handzlik, and Claramae Turner. 

Tenors: Kurt Baum, *Mario del 
Monaco, Giuseppe di Stefano, Thomas 
Hayward, *Jan Peerce, Lariny Ross, 
*Rawn Spearman, and Set Svanholm. 

Baritones: Mack Harrell, Steven 


Kennedy, Robert Merrill, William 
Shriner, Martial Singher, Gerard 
Souzay, John Charles Thomas, 


Thomas L. Thomas, Hugh Thomp- 
son, *Leonard Warren, Robert Weede, 
*Lawrence Winters, and Floyd Worth- 
ington. 

Bass-baritones : Salvatore Baccaloni, 
*Boris Christoff, *Jerome Hines, Hans 
Hotter, Désiré Ligeti, Nicola Mos- 
cona, Luis Pichardo, Ezio Pinza, and 
Norman Scott. 

Pianists: Jacques Abram, *Stell 
Andersen, Gina Bachauer, Alexander 
Brailowsky, Ania Dorfmann, José 
Echaniz, Dorothy Eustis, Lukas Foss, 
Sidney Foster, Jakob Gimpel, Jean 
Graham, *Friedrich Gulda, Julius 
Katchen, +Jacob Lateiner, Raymond 
Lewenthal, Seymour Lipkin, *Moura 
Lympany, Nikita Magaloff, Frederick 
Marvin, Robert McDowell, Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, Hortense Monath, Guio- 
mar Novaes, Leonard Pennario, *Ar- 
tur Rubinstein, *Franz Rupp, Claud- 
ette Sorel, Alexander Uninsky, and 
George Walker. 

Violinists: *Norman Carol, Rafael 
Druian, *Toshiya Eto, Nathan Mil- 
stein, Jeanne Mitchell, Benno Rabinof, 
Ruggiero Ricci, Aaron Rosand, *Isaac 
Stern, Joseph Szigeti. 

Cellists: *Gregor Piatigorsky and 
Joseph Schuster. 

Harpist: Carlos Salzedo. 

Guitarist : *Andrés Segovia. 

Duo-Pianists: Arthur Gold and 
Robert Fizdale, Luboshutz and Ne- 
menoff, and *Joanne and Jeanne Net- 
tleton. 

Ensembles: Griller String Quartet, 
Reginald Kell Players (clarinet, vio- 
lin, cello, and piano), and Salzedo 
Ensemble (two harps, flute, cello, and 
piano). 

Special Attractions: *New York 
City Ballet, George Balanchine, artis- 
tic director; *Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
Ballet (available season of 1953-54) ; 
Festival of Song, a Fred Waring 
production with singers, dancers, and 


instrumentalists; *Ana Maria’s Span- 
ish Ballet; First Operatic Sympho- 
nette, Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, conduc- 
tor, with twenty musicians and a vocal 
quartet; *Vienna Choir Boys, in sa- 
cred and folk music and costume 
operettas; Koester and Stahl, Euro- 
pean dance duo; Concerto Highlights, 
with Sidney Foster, conductor-pia- 
nist, and twelve instrumentalists; Iva 
Kitchell, dance satirist; National 
Operatic Sextet; the Rabinofs, violin- 
piano duo; the Ajemian sisters, violin- 
piano duo; Ellabelle Davis and Law- 
rence Winters in joint recital; Mar 
garet Roberts and William Shriner in 
joint recital; Winifred Heckman and 
Luis Pichardo in joint recital; Jose 
Marais and Miranda, in songs from 
many lands; *Richard Dyer-Bennet, 
tenor and guitarist; Boris Goldovsky, 
in Piano Portraits; Bakaleinikoff Sin 
fonietta. 





*By arrangement with S. Hurok. 
+In the armed forces. 


Civic Concerts 


(Continued from page 84) 
bookings as their multiple activitic 
permit. 

This is of course the more or les 
traditional season for forecasting. I 
that respect we are inclined to strin: 
along with those who expect 1952 t» 
average out pretty much like 1951. W 
incline to the view that an orderl, 
deflation is already under way i 
many places, but we do not anticipate 
it will become acute for at least an 
other year. We therefore expect to 
work in a field where persuasion wil! 
be required to maintain worthwhil 
activities. 

Civic Music has now rounded ot 
thirty years in the United State 
Looking back personally over most c 
that period during which I have been 
active with Civic Concert Service, it 
seems quite likely we have only made 
a beginning of helping more people 
enjoy more good music. In a little 
over a quarter of a century, Civic 
Music has joined hands with public 
school music, radio, recording com- 
panies, and local concert managers in 
bringing about a revolution in the en- 
tertainment habits of the citizens oi 
an educated nation. Then a few at- 
tended concerts “because it was more 
or less the thing to do.” Now many 
attend for enjoyment, relaxation, and 
stimulation. Then they depended on 
critics to tell them whether they 
should have enjoyed the program. 
Now many average citizens are capa- 
ble of making their own intelligent 
appraisal of performances they at- 
tend. Thus with each year bringing 
an increasing rapport between per- 
formers and auditors, the market for 
good music expands with no limit yet 
in sight. Civic Concert Service ap- 
preciates deeply its privilege to serve 
this public and its artists. 


S. Hurok 


(Continued from page 84) 
in an English adaptation by Ruth and 
Thomas Martin. 

Ana Maria, returning with her 
Spanish Ballet from engagements in 
her native Spain and in South Amer- 
ica, danced in 45 cities in her second 
transcontinental tour, presenting Fl 
Amor Brujo in full, as well as shorter 
pieces. Next season Ana Maria will 
add to her program a gypsy singer 
and a ballet version of Bizet’s Car- 
men. 

New European importations on the 
Hurok list were Hilde Gueden, so- 
prano of the Vienna Staatsoper, who 
made her debut at the Metropolitan 
Opera as Gilda in Rigoletto and also 
sang Rosalinda, Musetta, Susanna, 
and Micaéla; and Mario-del Monacc, 
Italian dramatic tenor, who made his 
debut as Radames in Aida, and also 
sang Turiddu, Edgardo, Otello, an: 
Don José. 


(Continued on ‘page 100) 
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Ruth M. O'Neill, vice-president 
and treasurer of Columbia Artists 


Judson, O'Neill 
and Judd 


(Continued from page 85) 
\mong members of the New York 
ty Opera Company, Patricia Neway 
peared with the company in New 
rk and Chicago in Cavalleria Rus- 
ana and The Dybbuk before going 
Paris to sing in Menotti’s The 
nsul. Her spring schedule includes 
engagement with the Boston Sym- 
my and appearances in Wozzeck 
the City Center. Camilla Williams 
s been a member of the New York 
y Opera Company for almost six 
ars. Her concert tours in the past 
) seasons have taken her across the 
ntinent and from Venezuela to 
laska. She sings Bess in Columbia 
ecords’ recording of Gershwin’s 
rgy and Bess. David Lloyd sang 
th the New York City Opera Com- 
. ny and the New England Opera 

mpany. His orchestral engagements 
included dates with the New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony, Boston 
Symphony, Cleveland Orchestra, and 
Los Angeles Philharmonic. He will 
appear at the Bethlehem Bach Festi- 

He is also appearing in joint re- 
tals with his wife, Maria Lloyd, vio- 
linist. 

_ American sopranos continue to 
forge ahead in various fields. Dorothy 
Dow, Texas soprano, returned after 
two years with the Zurich Opera to 
sing in the American premiere of 
Schénberg’s Erwartung with Dimitri 
Mitropoulos and the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony and to sing with 
the Houston and Galveston orchestras. 
She then went to Italy for engage- 
ments including the role of the Mar- 
schallin in Der Rosenkavalier at the 
lrieste Opera, and came back again 
sing with the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic. Barbara Gibson, _ lyric- 
‘oloratura soprano, who has sung five 
times on the NBC Telephone Hour 
and by May will have made three 
Firestone simulcasts, will make her 
opera debut — appropriately —in The 
Tr ‘lephone, in March in Texas; she 
will also sing in The Secret of 
Suzanne. Chloe Owen, soprano, gave 
er first New York recital. Polyna 
Stoska, soprano, toured this season 
both alone and in joint recital with 
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\lfred and Herbert Teltschik, duo- 
anists, 
Jane Hobson, mezzo-soprano, sang 


ur roles in the New York Philhar- 
onic-Symphony performance of 
Orfeo. Janice Moudry, mezzo-soprano, 
was soloist with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, San Francisco Sym- 
hony, and Boston Symphony, and 
will sing in Vivaldi’s Juditha with the 
ttle Orchestra this spring. 

\ndrew McKinley, tenor, appeared 
his second Menotti opera. Last 
ar he was the Magician in The 
nsul; this year he was in the cast 
the TV opera, Amahl and the 
ight Visitors. He sang with both 
e Philadelphia Orchestra and the 
in Francisco Symphony. 

After two years as star of the 
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February, 1952 


Bruno 


Kurt Weinhold, vice-president of 
Columbia Artists 


Coppicus, Schang 
and Brown 
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Miss Collins will tour in October and 


March. From November through 
February she will appear at the 
Metropolitan. 


Lily Pons, soprano, is contemplat- 
ing a trip to the Orient. She will fill 
concert engagements in November and 
December between her seasons with 
the San Francisco Opera and the 
Metropolitan. Dorothy Kirsten, so- 
prano, who will devote most of her 
time to opera, will also make a few 
appearances with orchestras. Vivian 
Della Chiesa; Genevieve Warner, of 
the Metropolitan; Olga Coehlo, and 
Susan Reed complete the list of 
SC Pa Anos. 

Gladys Swarthout, mezzo-soprano, 
will make an extensive tour. Nan 
Merriman, mezzo-soprano, will return 
from Europe in the late summer for 
concerts in this country. Carol Brice, 
contralto, will be available all se: son. 

Jussi Bjoerling, tenor, will remain 
in Europe next season. Conrad Thi- 
bault, baritone, and William Horne, 
tenor, will both be actively engaged. 

Rudolf Firkusny, pianist, has been 
re-engaged as soloist by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony for the 
fourth consecutive season. Sascha 
Gorodnitzki, Hazel Scott, Mario 

sraggiotti, and the note able two piano- 
team of Vronsky and Babin complete 
the piano roster of this division. 

Mischa Elman, violinist, returns to 
the management which presented him 
for many years. Szymon Goldberg, 
violinist, will make an important tour ; 
during part of the season he will tour 
as soloist and conductor with a small 
orchestra of 23 musicians. Tossy 
Spivakovsky and Carroll Glenn, vio- 
linists, will make extensive tours in- 
cluding orchestral appearances. 

The Paganini String Quartet — 
Henri Temianka, Gustave Rosseels, 
Charles Foidart and Adolphe Frezin 
—will be available all season. 

Mata and Hari, dance satirists, a 
popular television attraction, will tour 
from March to May in 1953. 


Columbia Artists 


Kurt Weinhold 


(Continued from page 85) 
as the cornerstone of concert series. 

It is my deep-rooted conviction that 
the appeal of serious music will re- 
main a constant in the country’s intel- 
lectual life. 

In the light of all these factors, I 
am happy and proud to report that 
the artists under my direction are 
enjoying extremely active seasons, 
and that the demand for their services 
is constantly widening their spheres 
of activity. 

James Melton, tenor, is the only 
active concert artist who is the star 
of his own television program—the 
Ford Festival. Mr. Melton will lighten 
his television schedule in 1952-53, in 
order to fill the demand for appear- 
ances on concert stages from coast to 
coast 

Risé Stevens, mezzo- soprano, scored 
the most brilliant success of her career 
in the revival of Carmen at the Met- 
ropolitan. She will sing the role in 
many cities on the Metropolitan spring 
tour. Her next season will be divided, 
as usual, among the Metropolitan, the 
concert stage, and television, for 
which she is greatly sought. 

After an active season in the United 
States, Helen Traubel, soprano, will 
leave in early April for a tour of 
Japan, spending the remainder of the 
summer in a leisurely trip around the 
world before returning in the fall for 
appearances in recital, with symphony 
orchestras, on television, and at the 
Metropolitan. 

Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, made 
musical history by presenting the 
newly-discovered, early Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto in his Carnegie Hall 
recital. Continually increasing the 
scope of his international activities, 
Mr. Menuhin is now making his first 
tour of India, at the special invitation 
of Prime Minister Nehru. He will 


play concerts in the United States 
from October to early February. 
From October to May, Alec Tem- 


pleton, pianist, hardly had a week at 
home, so extensive was his transcon- 
tinental itinerary. Always much in 
demand for summer engagements, he 
will forego these in this country this 
summer, since he will be making his 
first tour of Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Dorothy Maynor, soprano, will also 
be a trans-Pacific traveler, making 
her first tour of Australia. Frances 
Yeend, soprano of the New York 
City Opera, will follow up her success 
at last year’s Edinburgh Festival with 
opera and concert appearances in 
Eurc ype. 

Igor Gorin, baritone, maintains his 
position on the concert stage, radio, 
and television, and in opera. He re- 
cently recorded the Mormon folk 
drama All Faces West. 

Nadine Conner, soprano, added the 

(Continued on page 106) 





Walter P. Brown, vice-president 
of Columbia Artists 


William M. Judd, vice-president 
of Columbia Artists 





Andre Mertens, vice-president of 
Columbia Artists 


Andre Mertens 


(Continued from page 85) 

sent a program like those given in the 
Berkshires in the summer, made up 
f ballet, modern, ethnic, and theatre- 
ballroom dancing. In addition to Mr. 
Shawn, the company will include La 
Meri, in dances from various parts 
of the world; Myra Kinch, modern 
and satirical dances; and Richard 
and Flora Stuart, ballroom-adagio ex- 
hibition dancers. 

From Europe, Mr. Mertens will 
bring Paul Badura-Skoda, young Vi- 


+ 


ennese pianist. A pupil of Edwin 
Fischer, Mr. Badura-Skoda has been 
soloist under Wilhelm Furtwangler 
and Herbert von Karajan, and has ap- 
peared at the Salzburg Festival and 
at the International Festival of Music 


at Cannes 

Conchita Gaston, young Philippine 
mezzo-soprano, has also joined the 
Mertens list. Miss Gaston made her 
American opera debut at the New 
York City Center in 1949, 

Also new to the Columbia list for 
next season is the special attraction 
of John Sebastian, harmonica vir- 
tuoso, and Dorothy Jarnac, dance 
numorist 

Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano who 
has appeared as soloist with many of 
our major symphony orchestras and 
at last summer’s Casals Festival, will 
make her first tour under the per- 
sonal direction of Mr. Mertens 

Theodor Uppman, baritone soloist 
with the Gershwin Concert Orchestra, 
will also be available for solo en 
gagements for a limited period 

In the 1951-52 season three Eur 
pean artists were introduced. Irn 
gard Seefried, soprano of the Vienna 
Staatsoper, made her American debut 
in October with the Cincinnati Sym 
phony, appeared with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra and the Chicago Sym 
phony, and at the Worcester Festival, 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Ferguson, vice-president 
of Columbia Artists 
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Henry Colbert 


Colbert-LaBerge 


Now in his fifth year of guiding the 
careers of artists, Henry Colbert has 
added to his list most of the artists 
under the management of the late 
Bernard R. LaBerge, and has changed 
the name of his firm to Colbert- 
LaBerge Concert Management. The 
merger has added outstanding ensem- 
bles and soloists to those previously 
on the Henry Colbert list. Mr. Colbert 
continues to share the management 
with Ann Colbert. Lilian Murtagh, 
for nineteen years executive secretary 
of Bernard R. LaBerge, Inc., has 
joined the firm as an executive. 

The complete list of Colbert- 
EaBerge artists follows: 

Pianists: James Friskin, Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski, Erich Itor Kahn, Adele 
Marcus, Marcelle Meyer, Paul Witt- 
genstein, and Konrad Wolff. 

Singers: Phyllis Curtin, soprano; 
William Hess, tenor; and John 
Langstaff, baritone. 

Violinists: Robert Brink, Giorgio 
Ciompi, Samuel Dushkin, Nadia Kout- 
zen, and Frances Magnes. 

Cellist: Madeline Foley. 

Harpsichordist: Fernando Valenti. 

Harpists: Nina Dunkel and Artiss 
de Volt. 

Flutist: Carleton Sprague Smith. 

Ensembles: Amadeus Quartet, of 
London; Berkshire Quartet; Fine 
Arts Quartet; Guilet Quartet; Hun- 
garian Quartet; Quartetto Italiano; 


George Karger —Pix 


Ann Colbert 





Ben Greenhaus 


Lilian Murtagh 


Albeneri Trio; Moyse Trio; Pas- 
quier Trio; Valenti- Wummer- Saiden- 
berg Trio; Gotham Players; Robert 
Brink and Daniel Pinkham; London 
Intimate Opera; Little Singers from 
Paris; Leah and Shirley Effenbach, 
duo-pianists; American Piano Trio 
(three pianos) ; Saidenberg Little 
Symphony ; Vinaver Chorus. 

The Colbert- LaBerge Concert Man- 
agement has also taken over the book- 
ing direction of the Bernard L. La- 
Berge organ artists. 











Wilfrid L. Davis 


Wilfrid L. Davis 


Wilfrid L. Davis Artist Manage- 
ment believes in personalities. Mr. 
Davis contends that the world has 
always picked out outstanding per- 
sonalities to listen to, and he does not 
believe this tendency in human nature 
has changed. 

The following artists are on his 
list : 

Maria Martino, soprano; Frances 
Comstock, mezzo-soprano; James Da- 
vis, tenor; Giuliano Viamonte, bari- 
tone; Yi-Kwei Sze, bass-baritone; 
Joseph Fuchs, violinist; Raya Gar- 
bousova, cellist; Xenia Prochorowa 
and Frank Sheridan, pianists; the 
Kroll Quartet; and Franz Waxman, 


composer-conductor, 





A, Strok 


A. Strok has resumed his pre-war 
activity in the Orient, and has re- 
newed his contract with the Asahi 
Press, of Tokyo, under whose auspi- 
ces he will arrange tours of Japan 
for three famous artists, one of whom 
will be Helen Traubel, soprano, whose 
tour of the Far East is to begin in 
April, 1952. Last fall Mr. Strok ar- 
ranged for 26 concerts in Japan by 
Yehudi Menuhin, violinist. 

In the United States and Canada 
Mr. Strok is in charge of bookings 
for the following artists: 

Solomon, English pianist, who re- 
cently concluded a five-month tour, 
including two Carnegie Hall recitals, 
and will return to this country in 
January, 1953; Richard Korn, Ameri- 
can conductor, who led concerts by the 
NBC Symphony and the Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic, and will conduct in Japan; 
and Walter Hautzig, pianist, who 
will tour Europe and Israel before 
returning to the United States for 
the 1952-53 season. 


De Pace Associates 


The following artists are under the 
management of De Pace Associates 
for 1952-53: 


Sopranos: Mary Curtis and Kath- 
ryna Blum. 
Tenors: Walter Fredericks, Raoul 


Jobin, Giovanni Martinelli, Giacinto 
Prandelli, Rudolf Petrak, Alessio de 
Paolis, and Henry Cordy. 
Baritones: Enzo Mascherini, Ar- 
thur Newman, and Frank Valentino. 
Basses: Lorenzo Alvary, John Law- 


ler, and Carlo Tomanelli. 

Stage Director: Armando Agnini. 

De Pace Associates also serve as 
personal representatives for Claramae 
Turner, contralto; Kurt Baum, tenor; 
Robert Weede, baritone; and Norman 
Scott, bass, all under the manage- 
ment of NCAC; Jan Peerce, tenor, 
under the management of S. Hurok; 
and Earl Wrightson, under the man- 
agement of Jack Bertell. 

De Pace Associates are New York 
casting representatives for the Pitts- 
burgh Opera, Inc., and the Philadel- 
phia La Scala Opera Company, and 
work closely with other prominent 
opera companies. 


David Libidins 


In spite of very heavy competition, 
the David Libidins office this season 
booked the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo for 198 performances in 200 
consecutive days, in 76 cities. This 
office also handled the bookings of the 
tour of the Broadway production of 
Peter Pan, which had to curtail its 
schedule because of heavy operating 
expenses. 

The 1952-53 tour of Vladimir 
Horowitz, pianist, is completely 
booked, and more than twenty dates 
are already booked for him in 1953- 
54. Recitals have also been arranged 
by this office for Wanda Landowska, 
harpsichordist; Muriel Kerr, pianist; 
and Ruth Posselt, violinist. 

A contract is being negotiated with 
M-G-M for Igor Youskevitch in Invi- 
tation to a Dance. Mr. Youskevitch 
continues as premier danseur of Ballet 
Theatre. 


Jack Adams 


The following artists and attractions 
are being booked by Jack Adams and 
Company for 1952-53: 

Sopranos: Sena Jurinac, Stella Ro- 
man, Pia Tassinari, and Dolores Wil- 
son. 

Mezzo-sopranos : 
Laurene Buttlar, 
Evelyn Sachs. 


Fedora Barbieri, 
Herta Glaz, and 


Tenors: Eugene Conley, Kayton 
Nesbitt, Ferruccio Tagliavini, and 
Ramon Vinay. 

Baritones: Grant Garnell, Frank 


Guarrera, Angelo Pilotto, and Paul 
Schoeffler. 

Bass: Gerhard Pechner. 

Violinist: Ida Haendel. 

Cellist: Pierre Fournier. 

Pianists: Andor Foldes, 
Jonas, and Eunice Podis. 

Special Attractions: Salzburg Ma- 
rionette Theatre; Sujata and Asoka, 
Hindu dancers. 

Ramon Vinay appeared in the open- 
ing performance of the Salzburg Fes- 
tival, in the title role of Otello. Next 
summer he will sing in the opening 
of the Bayreuth Festival, in Tristan 
und Isolde. Eugene Conley sang in 
I Vespri Siciliani, the opening opera 
of the 1951-52 season at La Scala in 
Milan. The Salzburg Marionette 
Theatre, on its first American tour, 
appeared in 76 cities. 

Ann Kullmer has joined Jack 
Adams and Company as Mr. Adams’ 
associate. 


Maryla 





Ben Greenhaus 


Jack Adams 












Albert Morini 


Albert Morini 


Adhering to his policy of managing 
a limited number of group attractions 
of high calibre, Albert Morini offer: 
three ensembles for 1952-53. Becaus: 
the Virtuosi di Roma (booked jointly 
with Coppicus, Schang, and Brown 
cannot return to this country until 
1953-54, Mr. Morini next fall will in 
troduce the Societa Scarlatti di Na 
poli. This ensemble of sixteen instru 
mentalists will be available in the 
second half of the 1952-53 season. 

Euzkadi, the colorful ensemble of 
fifteen Basque singers, dancers, and 
musicians from the Pyrenees, wil! 
make its second American tour. Tropi- 
cana, the dance group headed by Tal 
ley Beatty, has returned from it 
second tour of Europe and its firs 
visit to Israel, and will begin its 
fourth American tour in January. 

Percy Grainger and June Sum 
mers, pianists, are available for con- 
cert and recital dates. 


Charles L, Wagner 


The 1952- 53 season will be Charles 
L. Wagner’s fiftieth anniversary as at 
impresario. In celebration of his jubi- 
lee year, Mr. Wagner is presenting 
a touring company of Bizet’s Carmer 
and a touring Gilbert and Sullivan 
company, 


Local have often re- 


managers 





Charles L. Wagner 


quested Carmen ever since the begin- 
ning of the Wagner Opera Company 
in 1940, but Mr. Wagner preferred to 
wait until he could be sure of two 
good Carmens and a suitable produc- 
tion. Carmen will be available for 
ten weeks in the fall only. 

Just as Mr. Wagner was formulat- 
ing plans to send out his own Gilbert 
and Sullivan company, his attention 
was drawn to Dorothy Raedler’s 
Masque and Lyre Company, and he 
made arrangements with Miss Raed- 
ler to present her troupe on tour, with 
a full orchestra and chorus. This 
company will tour for ten weeks next 
season, and will be known as Ameri- 
can Savoyards, Inc. 

George Copeland, pianist, is again 
available for concerts of general lit- 
erature and the modern French and 
Spanish works for which he is noted. 
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William L. Stein 


The following artists are under the 
management of William L. Stein, 


nc. : 

Eunice Alberts, contralto, joined the 
New York City Opera in the fall of 
1951, and has appeared with the Bos- 
ton and Minneapolis Symphonies and 
the Buffalo Philharmonic, and at the 
Ann Arbor Festival. 

Lucine Amara, soprano, is in her 
second season with the Metropolitan 
Opera. She sings the role of Nedda 
in the Metropolitan Opera recording 
of Pagliacci, and is under a long-term 
recording contract with Columbia 
Records. Next season she will sing 
concerts in the Midwest. During the 
past season she has appeared on radio 
and in television opera. 

Sigurd Bjoerling, baritone, made his 
American debut with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera, and sang in London at 
Covent Garden. 

Anne Bollinger, soprano, now in her 
fourth season with the Metropolitan 
Opera, has sung with the Minneapolis 
Symphony, the Pittsburgh Opera, and 
the Miami Opera Guild. She made a 
‘oncert tour in western Canada and 
sang in light opera. She will appear 
in the Aspen Festival this summer. 

Anton Dermota, tenor, makes his 
American debut with the Metropolitan 
Opera in March, and afterward sings 
with the New Orleans Opera and at 
the Ann Arbor Festival. 

Dezso Ernster, bass of the Metro- 
politan Opera, appeared in his second 
San Francisco Opera season last fall, 
and was re-engaged for the 1952 sea- 
son. He will also sing in Europe. 

Conchita Gaston, Philippine mezzo- 
soprano, sang in concerts and on tele- 
vision, and has engagements with the 
Chattanooga Symphony and in recitals 
booked through the University of 
Minnesota. 

Jean Gibbons, soprano, appeared in 
Die Fledermaus in Montreal last sum- 
mer, and more recently on tour, and 
sang in opera in Miami and Fort 
Worth. 

Karol Loraine, coloratura soprano, 
— on the Chicago Theatre of the 
Air. 

_Dorothy MacNeil, a member of the 
New York City Opera for four sea- 
sons, appeared at Glyndebourne and 
Edinburgh and with the Covent Gar- 
den Opera last summer. She has sung 
extensively in light opera and recitals. 

David Poleri, tenor (represented 
for opera), joined the New York City 
Opera in the spring of 1951, and sang 
in La Forza del Destino at Edinburgh 
in the summer. He has appeared 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, the 
Chicago and Minneapolis Symphonies, 
the Little Orchestra, the Chicago 
Theatre of the Air, the NBC-TV 
Opera Theatre, the New Orleans and 
Connecticut Operas, the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera, and the Miami Opera 
Guild. 

Regina Resnik, soprano, in her sev- 
enth season with the Metropolitan 
Opera, sang Rosalinda in Fledermaus 
both at the Metropolitan Opera House 
and as guest artist with the touring 
Metropolitan unit. She appeared in 
concerts from coast to coast, reap- 
peared with the New Orleans Opera, 
and filled her first engagement with 
the Chicago Symphony. 
ee — Masago joined the 
New Yor it ra in i 
of 1051, y Ope the spring 

Set Svanholm, tenor (represented 
for opera), is in his sixth season with 
the Metropolitan Opera and appeared 
with the San Francisco Opera last fall 
for the fourth time. He has sung in 
recital and concert throughout the 
United States, and has made sixteen 
appearances at Covent Garden. Among 
his major American engagements have 
been dates with the Boston Symphony, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and the 
Kansas City Philharmonic, and at the 
Ann Arbor Festival. 

Marilyn Tyler, American soprano, 
is filling her first professional engage- 
ments at the Municipal Opera House 
in Berne, Switzerland. 
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William L. Stein 


Artists not under the exclusive 
management of William L. Stein who 
obtained engagements through this 
office are Gerald and Wilfred Beal, 
twin duo-violinists; Leslie Chabay, 
Walter Fredericks, and Rudolf Pe- 
trak, tenors; Andrew Gainey and 
Emile Renan, baritones; Lubomir 
Vichegonov, bass of the Metropolitan 
Opera; and Frans Vroons, tenor of 
the New York City Opera, who made 
his San Francisco Opera debut last 
fall through arrangements by this 
management. 

Three European artists — Birgit 
Nilsson, Swedish soprano; Erich 
Kunz, Austrian baritone; and Tomaso 
Spataro, Italian tenor—will be intro- 
duced to the American audience. Joan 
Brainerd, lyric soprano, returns to the 
management of William L. Stein. 


Andrew Schulhof 


Andrew Schulhof continues his pol- 
icy of managing a select group of im- 
portant artists, devoting individual at- 
tention to all phases of their activi- 
ties. 

Ernest Ansermet, who had not 
planned to accept any commitments 
either here or abroad this season be- 
cause of his desire to complete a book, 
interrupted his solitude to take over 
the Boston Symphony for ten weeks 
as a substitute for Charles Munch, 
who was ill. Mr. Ansermet returned 
to his home in Geneva, Switzerland, 
after the orchestra’s New York con- 
certs in February. 

Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart., made 
guest appearances in the United States 
and Canada in January and February, 
appearing with the National Sym- 
phony in Washington, Les Concerts 
Symphoniques in Montreal, the Bos- 
ton Symphony, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, the San Francisco Symphony, 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic, and 
the Seattle Symphony. 

Leopold Stokowski, who made a 
seven-month tour of Europe last year, 
will return to conduct at the Ameri- 
can Congress for Culture and Free- 
dom in Paris, the Zurich festival, the 
Maggio Musicale in Florence, and La 
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Andrew Schulhof 


Scala in Milan. In the United States, 
he is making guest appearances with 
various orchestras and engaging in an 
increased amount of recording for 
RCA Victor. 

Ellen Ballon, pianist, has been en- 
gaged for orchestral appearances this 
season and next, and is following her 
Villa-Lobos and Chopin recordings 
with others for London. After a tour 
on this continent and in Cuba, she will 
fill engagements in Europe. 


Annie Friedberg 


Myra Hess, pianist, who has been 
concertizing in this country for thirty 
years, will begin her next American 
tour, under the direction of Annie 
Friedberg, in February, 1953. In ad- 
dition to recital appearances in the 
East and Middle West, she will play 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony and with the orchestras in 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. 

Carl Friedberg, Frank Mannheimer, 
and John Ranck, pianists, continue 
under Miss Friedberg’s management, 
and Jan Smeterlin has been added to 
her list. Other pianists in the Fried- 
berg roster are Harold Henry, Mari- 
enka Michna, Leonard Seeber, Ivor 
Gothie, and the duo-pianists Eby and 
Bedford. 

New to Miss Friedberg’s list is 
Giovanni Bagarotti, who this season 
played all the Mozart violin concertos 
in three concerts in New York. 

Milton Katims, violist; Jascha 
Bernstein, cellist; and Marcel Grand- 
jany, harpist, are being booked for re- 
citals. The French flutist René le Roy 
will return to this country in the fall. 

The Budapest String Quartet, prom- 
inent in the American concert field 
for twenty years, is already heavily 
booked for next season. 

The following singers are under 
Miss Friedberg’s management: 

Sopranos: Elisabeth Schumann, 
Mary Bothwell, Anna Balos, Teresa 
Stich Randall, and Marguerite Ko- 
zenn. 

Contralto: Mary Davenport. 

Tenors: William Hain and Richard 
Dennis. 

Baritone: William Van Zandt. 

Bass-baritones: Osie Hawkins and 
Peter Trump. 

Tauno Hannikainen, conductor of 
the Helsinki, Finland, orchestra, will 
return to the United States for guest 
conducting engagements in the sum- 
mer and again in the winter of 1952- 
53. Sir Adrian Boult, conductor of 
the London Philharmonic, plans to be 
available for guest engagements in this 
country if his London schedule per- 
mits. 


David W. Rubin 


David W. Rubin Artists Manage- 
ment continues the policy of managing 
a select group of artists, so that in- 
dividual attention can be given to all 
phases of their activity. 

Grant Johannesen, American pianist, 
has appeared this season with the 
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Annie Friedberg 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
and orchestras in Minneapolis, Balti- 
more, Salt Lake City, Harrisburg, 
Vancouver, Victoria, Phoenix, and 
Denver. He has played many solo re- 
citals and has filled engagements on 
the NBC Telephone Hour and the 
ABC Piano Playhouse. He recently 
recorded the Chopin Polonaises and 
Grieg’s Lyric Pieces for Vox. In 
1952-53 he will again make a coast-to- 
coast tour. : 

Margaret Harshaw, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, recently sang her 
first Briinnhilde in Wagner's Gotter- 
dammerung with outstanding success. 
In addition to her opera appearances, 
she will be available for a limited 
number of concerts and orchestral en- 
gagements in 1952-53. ; 

Virginia Haskins, soprano of the 
New York City Opera Company, will 
open the spring season as Sophie in 
Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier. She has 
made many appearances with the NBC 
Symphony, NBC-TV Opera Theatre, 
and the Standard Hour, in addition to 
concerts in many cities. 

Nell Tangeman, mezzo-soprano, 
sang Dido in Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas with the New Friends of 
Music, and filled concert and orches- 
tral engagements in Washington, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Cin- 
cinnati, and Baltimore. She will ap- 
pear on the NBC Railroad Hour this 
spring. In addition to her American 
tour, she will tour Europe for the 
second time in 1952-53. 

Fredell Lack, violinist, made a coast- 
to-coast tour and filled radio and tele- 
vision engagements. 

The Mozart Trio—a vocal ensemble 
consisting of Katharine Hansel, so- 
prano, and John Yard and Joseph 
Collins, baritones —has presented to 
the American public for the first time 
this season the repertoire of vocal 
chamber music by Mozart as well as 
selections from his operas. 

The Mannes-Gimpel- Silva Trio 
joined David W. Rubin Artists Man- 
agement for 1952-53. The members of 
this distinguished instrumental ensem- 
ble are Leopold Mannes, pianist; 
Bronislav Gimpel, violinist; and Lugi 
Silva, cellist. 

The Eve Gentry Dance Company 
will also be offered for the first time. 
This company, composed of five 
dancers of solo status, will present a 
varied program of modern dance. 
Miss Gentry will also present The 
Stuff That Dance Is Made Of, a be- 
hind-the-scenes revelation of modern 
dance. 

The concert series of the League of 
Composers will again be co-ordinated 
by David W. Rubin Artists Manage- 
ment, and, by special arrangement, the 
public events of the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music ( United 
States Section) will also be managed 
by this office. 

Our faith in the musical life of 
America is stronger than ever. Re- 
gardless of the problems imposed by 
world difficulties, the universality and 
necessity of music is proven by ever- 
widening audiences. 
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“His playing had the same virtues 
of intimacy and a rare gift for 
communication that it had of yore. 
His special gifts make him an ideal 


interpreter for romantic music.” 
Warren Storey Smith, 
Boston Post, Dec. 7, 1951 


“For my taste there is no Chopin 
playing quite so satisfying, or so 
exceptional as that of Mr. 
Smeterlin . . . as fine, deft, glow- 
ing and romantic a performance 


as ever I have heard.”’ 
Cyrus Durgin. 
Boston Daily Globe, Dec. 7, 1951 


“He is simply a musician through 
and through, and a wonderful one 
. .. Four encores rewarded the en- 
raptured and demonstrative 


listeners.”’ 
Klause George Roy, 
The Christian Science Monitor. 
Dec, 7, 195! 
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Sherman Pitluck 


Sherman Pitluck Associates, Inc., 
announces a selective list for 1952-53, 
in keeping with the organization’s 
policy of representing unusual attrac- 
tions, providing personalized manage- 
ment of established artists, and help- 
ing to launch and develop new careers 
through the special Career Division. 

The Israeli Folk Ballet, a group of 
29, with costumes and scenery, will 
be brought from Israel in January, 
1953, for a tour of major cities in the 
United States and Canada. 

Individual artists now booking are 
the following: 

Anna Maria Alberghetti, 
year-old coloratura soprano. 

Gino Bechi, baritone of La Scala in 
Milan, who returns to this country in 
October. 

John Corigliano, violinist and con- 
certmaster of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, who has been soloist 
with that orchestra as well as others. 

Janos Scholz, cellist, who returns 
from a European tour in April. 

Miklos Schwalb, in standard pro- 
grams and special programs devoted 


fifteen- 





Blackstone 


Sherman Pitluck 


to the étude. 

Hilde Somer, pianist. 

A limited number of new artists is 
being booked by the Career Division, 
an operation that has involved the es- 
tablishing of an entirely new sales 
force. 








Young Artists 


Young Artists Concert Manage- 
ment, a non-profit, subsidized service, 
has its headquarters in Memphis, 
Tenn. It was organized in March, 
1949, by the Memphis and Mid-South 
Piano Scholarship Association, Louise 
Mercer, founder and first president, 
with the aid of Mrs. Anna Moly- 
neaux, of New York, director of the 
National Music League and the 
Naumburg Foundation. Artists are 
chosen in an annual June competition. 
Contestants must be between eighteen 
and thirty years of age and must have 
been residents of the South for at 
least two years. No commissions or 
deductions are taken out of the art- 
ists’ fees. In its three years of ac- 
tivity, Young Artists Concert Man- 
agement has taken in a gross of $22,- 
000, all of which has gone to the per- 
formers. Concerts are presented in 
communities where there is a dearth 
of musical opportunity. Universities 
and colleges, orchestras, opera groups, 
and clubs have also engaged artists 
on this list. In smaller communities, 
series of three concerts have been 
presented for a total fee of $400. 
The president this year is Mrs. Doug- 
las H. Sprunt. The business address 
of the management is 71 Union Ave- 
nue, Memphis, Tenn. 


Clarence Cramer 


Clarence Cramer, of Chicago, an- 
nounces that the Longines Sympho- 
nette, Mishel Piastro, conductor, is 
available for concert appearances in 
all parts of the United States and 
Canada and parts of Mexico. Mr. 
Cramer booked the ensemble for eight 
weeks in 1950 and for ten weeks in 
the fall of: 1951. Columbia Artists 
Management, by arrangement with 
Mr. Cramer, books its dates on the 
East Coast and West Coast. 

Nancy Carr, soprano, who has ap- 
peared on the Chicago Theatre of the 
Air and other radio and television 
programs, will make a limited num- 
ber of orchestral and recital appear- 
ances, 

Ruth Page and Bentley Stone, with 
a company of 22, will tour with Miss 
Page’s ballet Revenge, a work based 
on Il Trovatore, which won a great 
success in Paris last fall. 

, Ida Krehm, Canadian pianist, has 
joined the Cramer management for 
engagements west of Pittsburgh and 
a a 17 she played on 
the Piano ayhouse progr 

ABC. y a 

The Chicago Piano Trio—Harold 
Eisberg, Adele Tilson, and Richard 
Faith, with Rudolph Ganz as artistic 
director—will tour the Midwest and 
South, taking three grand pianos with 
= . 

ther ensembles filling engagements 
booked by the Cramer an mmm 
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are the Katherine Flowers Dancers; 
the Cavallaires, a male quartet; and 
In Operetta Time, with June Browne 
and Daniel Cobb. 

Mrs. Anita Simpson has closed her 
own Chicago office, and will represent 
Cramer artists and attractions in 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. 





Michel Kachouk 


Miche! Kachouk 


Michel Kachouk is mainly con- 
cerned with European artists wishing 
to come to America and American 
artists wishing to go to Europe. Under 
his management, Hazel Scott, pianist, 
has recently completed a tour of Scan- 
dinavia. Josh White, ballad singer, 
toured Scandinavia and Italy and will 
return next season. Aldo Parisot, 
cellist, is making a European tour. 

Freda Trepel, Canadian pianist, is 
under Mr. Kachouk’s exclusive man- 
agement. 

At some future time, Mr. Kachouk 
hopes to present performances of Rus- 
sian opera in the United States. 


Wladimir Lubarsky 


Wladimir Lubarsky, who _intro- 
duced Cesare Siepi to the United 
States in 1950, this season brought 
another celebrated Italian bass, Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni, to this country. Mr. 
Rossi-Lemeni made his American 
operatic debut with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera in the fall of 1951, and 
has been re-engaged for the 1952 sea- 
son. Arrangements have been com- 
pleted with the Music Corporation of 
America for the handling of Mr. 
Rossi-Lemeni’s bookings in the fields 
of television, radio, and motion pic- 
tures. 

Several artists under Mr. Lubar- 
sky’s management are at present pur- 
suing their careers in Europe: 

Norma Andreotti, San Francisco 
lyric soprano, toured Germany and 
England in concert and sang in Lucia 











Willard Matthews 


Concert Management Willard Mat- 
thews announces the signing of Rob- 
ert Kinander, of Miami, to organize 
concert series in Florida and Georgia 
for the 1952-53 season. These series, 
to be given exclusively on the East 
Coast from Virginia to Florida, will 
be known as Municipal Concerts. They 
are intended for smaller communities 





Kosinar 


Robert Kinander 


whose budgets do not permit them to 
book high-priced attractions. The 
series offered for 1952-53 includes 
Stuart Fastofsky, violinist; June 
Kelly, soprano, in American Scene in 
Song; the Ionian Singers; the Nassau 
String Quartet; Lucie Bigelow Rosen, 
thereminist; Vassilka Petrova, so- 
prano; Margaret Stern, pianist; and 
Frederick Robinson, bass-baritone. 
The following artists are also listed 
with the Matthews organization: 
Rita Fernandez, soprano, will tour 





Bruno 


Willard Matthews 


the South with a program of Mexican 
and Latin-American songs in costume. 
Walter Eyer, interpreter of song, 
will appear in operetta this summer 
in Louisville, Memphis, and Dallas. 
He will make a seven-month tour in 
1953-54 under the auspices of the 
University of Minnesota. : 
Doris Miriam Skipp, blind singer, 
is scheduled to appear in a number of 
New England towns next summer. 
Sheila Kent, lyric soprano, who has 
just signed with the Matthews office, 
will tour the Middle Northwest in 
joint concerts with the New York 
Trio, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. : 
Ruth Ferry, mezzo-soprano, will! 
tour the Southwest this summer. 
Mary Kennedy, mezzo-soprano, and 
Mary Jane Kemp, soprano, will make 
a seven-month joint-recital tour of 
schools and colleges of North and 
South Carolina, under the direction of 
N. Patton of Hendersonville, N. C. 








di Lammermoor and La Traviata in 
Marseilles in February. é 

Katherine Barlow, soprano, sang in 
Rigoletto and La Traviata in Mar- 
seilles. 

Marion Alch, tenor, and Sylvia 
Carlisle, soprano, appeared in Lon- 
don and Vienna, and will make first 
operatic appearances in Venice in Il 
Barbiere di Siviglia and La Bohéme. 

Orazio Frugoni, pianist, is giving 
concerts in The Hague, Amsterdam, 
Vienna, and London, and will tour in 
Central and South America before 
returning to the United States. 

The following artists are managed 
_ the United States by Mr. Lubar- 
sky: 

Sopranos: Theodora Andrews, Cos- 
tanza Pillori, Marie Saucier, Kath- 
erine Summerill, Era Tognoli, Anna 
Turkel. 

Mezzo-soprano: Maria Russo. 

Tenor: Nino Luciano. 

Baritone: Giuseppe Taddei (of La 
Scala in Milan). 

Pianist: Arturo Benedetti Michel- 
angeli. 

Violinists: Giannino Carpi (a mem- 
ber of Virtuosi di Roma), Melvin 
Ritter. 

Mr. Lubarsky is also arranging 
European engagements for Kurt 
Baum, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera. Mr. Baum will sing this sum- 
mer in open-air theatres in Verona 
and Rome. 

In 1953-54, Mr. Lubarsky will man- 
age a European tour for Menahem 
Pressler, pianist. Mr. Pressler’s pres- 
ent tour of Central and South Ameri- 
ca, ending in April, is also under Mr. 
Lubarsky’s management. 

Helena Arizmendi, 22-year-old 
Argentinian soprano, is also repre- 
sented in the United States by Mr. 
Lubarsky. After a successful season 
at the Teatro Coldén, in Buenos Aires, 
Miss Arizmendi went to Milan, where 
she made her La Scala debut on Dec. 
26, 1951. 

Mr. Lubarsky is also North Ameri- 
can representative of the conductors 
Tullio Serafin, Argeo Quadri, and 
Glauco Curiel, and of the state direc- 
tor Gioacchino Forzano, librettist of 
Gianni Schicchi. 


M. P. Bichurin 


M. P. Bichurin continues to pro- 
mote the international careers of a 
select group of artists, arranging tours 
in Europe, Central America, and 
South America. Rudolf Firkusny, 
pianist, toured Europe in 1951, and 
will return in the spring of 1953 for 
dates in eight countries. Ruggiero 
Ricci, violinist, made his first tour of 
Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay. He 
also gave concerts in Europe, and 
will return to both South America 
and Europe in 1953 for recital and 
concert engagements. 

Sari Biro, pianist, appeared in Bra- 
zil, Puerto Rico, and European coun- 
tries. Iva Kitchell, dance satirist, will 
make an extensive South American 
tour in 1953, and will also appear in 
Europe for the first time giving pro- 
grams in various cities. 

Erna Berger, soprano, sang in Bra- 
zil last fall. Fabien Sevitzky, conduc- 
tor of the Indianapolis Symphony, is 
scheduled to conduct the state orches- 
tra in Buenos Aires. Other artists 
planning South American tours under 
Mr. Bichurin’s management are Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff, duo-pianists ; 
Grant Johannesen and Earl Wild, pia- 
nists; and Maria Kurenko, soprano. 





Trude Fleischmann 
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MARY DAVENPORT 


Contralto 





RE 


"She is 
utterly 
magnificent" 


HORTENSE MORTON, 
SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


Sele Pe oT Sa Po neh ee) 


% “Her warm sensuous tone 
and communicative sin- 
cerity, so enhances the 
effect of her music” 


Olin Downes, 
New York Times, 1951 


"Miss Davenport ravished 
this listener with the beau- 
ty of her fine alto voice, 
at once brilliant, warm 
and evenly scaled" 


Virgil Thomson, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, 1951 


“Miss Davenport is im- 
mense vocally and his- 
trionically" 


Alfred Frankenstein, 
San Francisco Chronicle, 
1950 


"Miss Davenport is an ac- 
tress of a good deal of 
power and authority and 
a singer of telling ability" 


Albert Goldberg, 
Los Angeles Times,1950 


“A Great 
Voice" 


—JOHN ERSKINE 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 251 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE: GENIA CHERKASSKY, 117 WEST 58TH STREET, NEW YORK 19 
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JOHN RANCK 


Pianist 


"Mr. Ranck's playing was consistently edmirable, technically expert 
and always notably clear in medium and detail. There was delicacy 
as well as contrast in his artistic dynamic shading, and energy was 
judiciously employed in a pervasively musical tone. With under- 
standing of his modern works, he also showed an impressive flair 
for Lisztian romanticism, particularly in the poetic imagination, 
delicacy of color and artistry of phrase." 

Francis D, Perkins, New York Herald Tribune 
"Mr, Ranck accomplished his finest playing in Liszt's ‘Prelude on a 
Theme by Bach’ and especially the same composer's ‘St. Francis 
Preaching to the Birds’, which was most poetically, imaginatively 
and colorfully performed.” Noel Straus, The New York Times 
"Mr. Ranck stirred great enthusiasm, which was merited, for he is 
extremely competent, with a high lyric style which gave the piano 
the true voice of song." Russell McLaughlin, Detroit News 
“Ravel's Sonatine was played brilliantly and with imagination. 
Mr. Ranck has fine hands, a supple and virile technique and a way 
with Poulenc and the murmuring cascades of Debussy. He has 
what it takes in clarity of tone, dynamic range and poise of per- 
formance.” Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Tribune 





J; 


PETER TRUMP 


Bass-Baritone 


", . . Peter Trump was the stellar soloist.” 
Amarillo Daily News 


". . . Admirably sung by Peter Trump to tremendous applause 
by the audience." 
Orlando Evening Star 


"The most dramatic moment of the program was provided by 
Peter Trump's fine bass voice and expressive feeling . . ." 
Buffalo Evening News 


"And everybody must rejoice, in some astonishment, at a fine 
bass-baritone named Peter Trump." 
Russell McLaughlin, Detroit News 


', . . Peter Trump, a resonant and entirely musical bass-baritone, 
gave magnificant interpretation to the role of ‘Elijah’. (Men- 
delssohn's Elijah). # 


J. Dorsey Callaghan, Detroit Free Press 


"The smooth control of Mr. Trump's voice was remarkable." 
Bette Robbins, Saginaw News 





"An exceptionally super pianist." 


OPERA ® 


San Francisco Examiner 
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CONCERT DIRECTION ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


Announces for Season 1952 - 1953 


PIANISTS 
Myra Hess 
Carl Friedberg 
Jan Smeterlin 
Frank Mannheimer 
Harold Henry 
Marienka Michna 
John Ranck 
Maria Stoesser 
Leonard Seeber 
Ivor Gothie 


DUO-PIANISTS 
Evelyn Eby & Reginald Bedford 
VIOLINIST 


Giovanni Bagarotti 


VIOLIST 
Milton Katims 


CELLIST 
Jascha Bernstein 
HARPIST 


Marcel Grandjany 


FLUTIST 
Rene Le Roy 


ENSEMBLE 
Budapest String Quartet 


SOPRANOS 


Elisabeth Schumann 
Mary Bothwell 
Teresa Stich Randall 
Anna Balos 
Marguerite Kozenn 


CONTRALTO 


Mary Davenport 


TENORS 


William Hain 
Richard Dennis 


BARITONE 
William Van Zandt 


BASS-BARITONES 
Osie Hawkins 


Metropolitan Opera Association 
Peter Trump 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 
Sir Adrian Boult 


Conductor, London Philharmonic 
Orchestra 

Tauno Hannikainen 
Conductor, Helsinki Symphony 
Orchestra 

Miriam Marmein 
America’s First Lady of Pantomime, 











and two assisting dancers 











CONCERT DIRECTION ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


For All Particulars and Information, Address 
251 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Telephone, COlumbus 5-7115 
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The New York Critics Praise The Violinist 
GIOVANNI 


BAGAROTT 


Year After Year! 


... 1949... 


"The highly gifted artist gave a distinguished perform- 
ance .. . completely satisfying. His reading was always 
completely musical, refined and genuinely sincere. His 
bowing was admirable and every phrase was deftly 
molded and expressive, in a presentation as commendable 
for insight as for polished virtuosity.” 

NOEL STRAUS, THE NEW YORK TIMES 


"Playing with a persuasive pure tone and a considerable 


musical sensibility.” 
J. D. BOHM, N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


sve PP os 


"A musician foremost, one worth listening to, with sound 
musical ideas and taste in execution.” 
H. C. SCHOENBERG, THE NEW YORK TIMES 


MR. BAGAROTTI won the plaudits of press and public for 


his introduction to America of all of Mozart's violin concertos with 
orchestra. The complete cycle was performed at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, in a series of three concerts, season 1951-52. In the previous 
season his New York Town Hall program featured three Haydn concertos. 


"Stylish and tasteful . . . harmonious, distinguished and 
unusually agreeable . . . sound musicianship. You cannot 
imagine how lovely it was." 

VIRGIL THOMSON, N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


ee 


"Mr. Bagarotti's interpretations had warmth, gusto and 
virtuosity. His playing was full-blooded and exciting.” 


RECITAL and WITH SYMPHONY 
OLIN DOWNES, THE NEW YORK TIMES 


NOW BOOKING 1952-53 
"Bagarotti's playing was marked by persuasive musician- 
ship; his tone was notable for its clarity and its con- 
sistently musical quality in a performance marked by 
technical skill and artistry of phrasing.” 
FRANCIS D. PERKINS, N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG~ « 251 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Ludwig Lustig 


Frederick Jagel, tenor, recently 
joined the Ludwig Lustig manage- 
ment. Mr. Jagel recently sang Herod 
in two concert performances of 
Strauss’s Salome with Alfred Wallen- 
stein and the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic. 

Norma Howard, mezzo-soprano, has 
appeared with various opera com- 
panies, and in Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein’s Carousel. : 

Howard Vandenburg, young Ameri- 
can dramatic tenor, will make his 
debut with the New York City Opera 
Company during the spring season, 
singing in Berg’s Wozzeck and Leon- 
cavallo’s Pagliacci. He will sing in 
excerpts from Wagner’s Siegfried in 
the Cincinnati May Festival, and has 
been engaged for leading roles by the 
Munich Opera. 

Russell Scarfeo, baritone, sang in 
the spring opera season in Havana, 
and more recently sang Belcore in 
Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’Amore with the 
Pittsburgh Opera. 

Janice Mitchell, soprano, made her 
Town Hall debut this season, and will 
return for a second recital in March. 

Maria Kopulos, young American 
pianist of Greek descent, will tour in 
the United States and abroad next 
season. 

Jan Rubes, bass, recently completed 
a recital tour in Canada, and ap- 
peared with the New Orleans Opera 
and the Asociacion de Opera in Cen- 
tral America. 

Adelaide Bishop, soprano of the 
New York City Opera Company, re- 
cently returned from the S. Hurok 
Fledermaus tour after singing the role 
of Adele more than sixty times. In 
April she will appear with Richard 
Tucker, tenor, in a WGN Theatre of 
the Air broadcast of Verdi's Rigo- 
letto. She will sing Despina in Mo- 
zart’s Cosi Fan Tutte at Grant Park. 

Joseph Victor Laderoute, tenor, ap- 
peared with the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony. He sang Des Grieux in Mas- 
senet’s Manon in a Montreal radio 
performance, and was engaged to sing 
the title role of Gounod’s Faust. At 
the Cincinnati May Festival he will 
sing the tenor parts in Honegger’s 
Jeanne d’Arc au Bicher. His future 
bookings include opera and concert 
pearances. 

Greta Menzel, soprano, has toured 
in Latin America, singing Euridice in 
Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euridice with the 
Havana Philharmonic. Next fall she 
will make her debut with the San 
Francisco Opera. She recently sang 
for the first time under Sylvan Levin 
on the Mutual Network. 

Margery Mayer, contralto of the 
New York City Opera Company, 
made her NBC-TV debut in Puccini’s 
Il Tabarro. 

Ralph Herbert, baritone, will rejoin 
the New York City Opera Company 
for the spring season; his new roles 
will be the Doctor in Wozzeck, which 
he sang with Dimitri Mitropoulos and 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, and Asrael in Tamkin’s The 
Dybbuk. He has been re-engaged by 
the San Francisco Opera for per- 
formances next fall. On NBC-TV, he 
has appeared in Pique Dame and The 
Barber of Seville, and on the WGN 
Theatre of the Air in Fledermaus, 
The Chocolate Soldier, and The Bar- 
tered Bride. He sang Danilo in The 
Merry Widow with the Fort Worth 
Civic Opera and staged the produc- 
tion. Mr. Herbert will be active in 
light opera this summer and will ap- 
pear in Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte at 
Grant Park in Chicago. 

Edith Evans, mezzo-soprano of the 
New York City Opera Company, sang 
in last spring’s opera season in Ha- 
vana and in a recent performance of 
Faust with the Philadelphia Civic 
Grand Opera Company. At Tangle- 
wood last summer she sang the Coun- 
tess in Tchaikovsky’s Pique Dame. 

Herbert Janssen, baritone, sang Piz- 
zarro in Beethoven’s Fidelio for the 
first time in a stage production with 
the San Francisco Opera Company 
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Ludwig Lustig 


last fall, and also sang Amfortas in 
Parsifal. He returns to the Metro- 
politan Opera later this season. 

Erna Berger, soprano, recently 
made her first recital tour of Brazil. 
She will return to Brazil and visit 
other Latin-American countries in the 
summer. 


Manfred Hecht, baritone, is to sing 
his first Baron Ochs in Strauss’s Der 
Rosenkavalier in the spring season of 
the New York City Opera Company. 
His concert bookings include appear- 
ances as Telramund in a concert ver- 
sion of Wagner’s Lohengrin given by 
the Indianapolis Symphony. 

Theodora Brandon has just returned 
from more than thirty performances 
as Violetta in Verdi’s La Traviata in 
the Charles Wagner Opera Company 
tour. In March she sings Cio-Cio-San 
in Puccini’s Madama Butterfly with 
the Mobile Opera Guild. She will 
sing the soprano part in Honegger’s 
King David with Eugene Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
both Philadelphia and New York in 
April. 

June Kelly, soprano, who sang 
many concerts throughout the country, 
was engaged as soloist at the Roxy 
Theatre in New York. Her most re- 
cent operatic appearance was in Johns- 
town, Penna., as Leonora in I Trova- 
tore, with the Pittsburgh Opera. 


Luigi Vellucci, tenor of the New 
York City Opera Company, last sum- 
mer sang for the first time with the 
Central American Opera Company. In 
January he appeared in The Love for 
Three Oranges with the Montreal 
Opera Guild, and he has been engaged 
by Boris Goldovsky to sing with the 
New England Opera Company in 
March. 

Irma Gonzalez, soprano, again sang 
in the Central American opera season 
last summer, and will sing in Madama 
Butterfly with the Pacific Opera 
Company in San Francisco. 

Mr. Lustig continues as personal 
representative for Ellen Faull, so- 
prano of the New York City Opera 
Company. During the spring season 
she will again sing the title role of 
Madama Butterfly. Recently she sang 
Leonora in Verdi’s Il Trovatore with 
the Pittsburgh Opera. 

Joseph Rosenstock, general director 
of the New York City Opera Com- 
pany, who conducted Verdi’s Otello 
in Havana last spring, has been re- 
engaged for the 1952 opera festival 
there. The Vancouver Symphony has 
also re-engaged him for a number of 
guest appearances. He will continue 
as musical director of the Aspen 
Festival this summer. Last summer 
he conducted at Grant Park in Chi- 
cago for the first time, and was re- 
engaged to conduct symphony pro- 
grams and concert performances of 
Cosi Fan Tutte. Before returning to 
Aspen, he will fly to Tokyo for a 
return engagement with the Tokyo 
Philharmonic. 

Harald Kreutzberg, dancer, will re- 
turn to this hemisphere for a tour. 

Other artists booked by Ludwig 
Lustig are Delia Rigal, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera; Lorenzo Al- 
vary, bass of the Metropolitan Opera; 


Giulio Gari, tenor; Emile Renan, bari- 
tone; and Gean Greenwell, bass, all of 
the New York City Opera; Kenneth 
Schon, baritone of the Metropolitan’s 
touring Fledermaus company; Ivan 
Petroff, baritone; Davis Cunningham, 
tenor; Howard Fried, tenor; and 
Thomas Mayer, conductor of the 
Havana Philharmonic. 

In addition to his usual activities 
in Havana, Ludwig Lustig again,-han- 
dles bookings for the Asociacion de 
Opera in Centro America. 


Berenece Kazounoff 


Berenece Kazounoff has again 
chosen her list of artists with care. 
Five new artists have been added, and 
a new Oratorio Quartet has been 
formed, consisting of Suzanne der 
Derian, soprano; Beatrice Krebs, mez- 
zo-soprano; John McCollum, tenor; 
and Paul King, bass-baritone. 

Suzanne der Derian, soprano, sang 

in Handel’s Acis and Galatea with 
Thomas Scherman and the Little Or- 
chestra Society and made her Town 
Hall recital debut on Nov. 18. She 
is booked for concert and oratorio. 
_ Carolyn Elder, pianist, who studied 
in Europe for three years on Ful- 
bright and Frank H. Beebe scholar- 
ships, as well as on a scholarship from 
Walter Gieseking, recently returned 
to America. Miss Elder, who gave 
concerts in Europe, will make her 
Town Hall debut this fall. 

_Enchanted Strings, now making a 
six-week tour, will later appear on 
the West Coast. The orchestra, under 
the direction of Ving Merlin, includes 
four Naumburg Award winners. 

The Demi-Tasse Players made a 
five-week tour in November and De- 
cember and left in February for five 
weeks in the Southwest. 

Joan Field, violinist, is making a 
three-week tour of the Southwest and 
playing concerts along the East Coast. 

ichmond Gale, pianist, appeared in 
a Town Hall recital on Nov. 19, and 
is booked for recitals in New England 
and elsewhere. 

Jeannette Haien, pianist, opened her 
season as soloist with the National 
Gallery Orchestra in Washington, 
D. C. She played Mozart’s D major 
Concerto, K. 451, and afterward re- 
corded it for WCFM with Richard 
Bales and the orchestra. She will 
give a Town Hall recital next season. 

Paul King, who sang in Menotti’s 

The Telephone and The Medium both 
in New York and on tour, is devoting 
his time to oratorio and concert. 
_ Beatrice Krebs, mezzo-soprano, sang 
in Handel’s Messiah with the Atlanta 
Symphony and is scheduled for ap- 
pearances in Bach’s St. Matthew Pas- 
sion, at Washington Cathedral, under 
the direction of Paul Callaway, and in 
Bach’s Mass in B minor, with the 
New York Oratorio Society, under 
Alfred M. Greenfield, as well as for 
other dates in the United States and 
Canada. 

_John McCollum, tenor, arrived in 
New York from his native San Fran- 
cisco a year ago. He will sing with 
the New_York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony in February and the New York 
Oratorio Society in March. 

Barbara Troxell, soprano, recorded 
Mozart’s Exsultate Jubilate, K. 165, 
and an aria from Zaide for WCFM. 
She appeared in Town Hall with the 
American Bach Society on Dec. 11. 

The Walden String Quartet, in resi- 
dence at the University of Illinois, is 
making many concert appearances and 
recording chamber-music works for 
Lyrichord, WCFM, and the Alice Dit- 
son American Music Collection. With 
Earl Wild, pianist, the quartet re- 
cently recorded Walter Piston’s Quin- 
tet, which they played at a League 
of Composers concert on Jan. 20. The 
quartet will play in the festivals of 
contemporary music at Cornell Uni- 
versity and the University of Illinois. 

Earl Wild, pianist, has made many 
solo and orchestral appearances. He 
leaves for his first South American 
tour in the spring of 1953. He re- 
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cently recorded the four Chopin bal 
lades for Concert Hall. 

Alfred Zega, baritone, will mak« 
his Town Hall debut on March 7 
after filling dates across the country 


Erminie Kahn 


Erminie Kahn Artist Managemen’ 
continues to present the soloists and 
ensembles who constituted last sea 
son’s list. 

The Mozart Orchestra, Rober 
Scholz, conductor — consisting 0 
strings, oboes, and horns—is touring 
the East for a second season, wit! 
Helen Kwalwasser, violinist, as so 
loist. The ensemble of eighteen play 
ers is booked for concerts that wil 
take it farther afield in 1952-53. 

The New York Wind Ensemble, < 
group of ten woodwind and brass 
players presenting a repertoire origi- 
nally composed for these instruments 
will tour the Midwest and Southwes 
in the spring of 1952 under Pryor 
Menz Concert Direction, giving con- 
certs on the East Coast during the 
rest of the year. The New York 
Woodwind Quintet will tour to the 
West Coast in the spring of 1953. 

Robert Goldsand, pianist, continues 
under the management of Erminic 
Kahn, and will make a tour of Cen- 
tral and South America. Miss Kwal- 
wasser has resumed her American 
concert career after appearances in 
England and Holland. Suzanne Bloch, 
lutenist, singer to the lute, and player 
of virginals and recorders, now tours 
annually from coast to coast. 

Other artists continuing under Miss 
Kahn’s management are Henry 
Cowell, composer-pianist and lecture- 
recitalist, and Ruth Brall, contralto. 
An addition to the list for 1952-53 is 
Rey de la Torre, classic guitarist. 


Consolidated 


Consolidated Concerts Corporation, 
Charles E. Green, president, is book- 
ing the following attractions for 
1952-53: 

Pearl Primus and her dance com- 
pany of twelve begin a_ ten-week 
coast-to-coast tour in March, upon 
their return from 26 weeks in Europe. 

Mia Slavenska and Frederic Frank- 
lin will tour next season with a com- 
pany of thirty, presenting a dance 
version of Tennessee Williams’ A 
Streetcar Named Desire, with chore- 
ography by Antony Tudor. The com- 
pany will dance in Europe in the fall, 
and will begin a twelve-week coast- 
to-coast tour in January, 1953. 

Martha Graham has made solo ap- 
pearances with the Louisville Or- 
chestra and the Denver Symphony. 
With her company she will give a 
New York season in the spring. 

Jane Dudley, Sophie Maslow, Wil- 
liam Bales, and their dance company 
toured in February, and are accepting 
college and university bookings for 
next season. Jean Erdman and her 
dance company toured in the fall, and 
will tour again next season. Emily 
Frankel and Mark Ryder, dancers, 
will tour to the West Coast in May. 

Miklos Gafni, tenor, has returned 
to the United States after appearances 
in Europe and Israel. 
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J.H. Meyer 


Opera Management J. H. Meyer 

(Meyer Management Corporation) re- 
ports a successful season and good 
prospects for the summer and fall, 
despite rising costs of operatic pro- 
duction, which have caused several 
opera companies to make retrench- 
ments. 
_ Paul Breisach, conductor, returned 
for the San Francisco and Cincinnati 
opera seasons. He has joined the staff 
of the New York City Opera Com- 
pany and has filled orchestral engage- 
ments in Vancouver and at Grant 
Park, Chicago. 

Tibor Kozma, conductor, was musi- 
cal director of the touring Metropoli- 
tan Opera Fledermaus company, and 
will return to Central City, Colo., for 
his third season. 

Laura. Castellano, -soprano, -sang 
Rosalinda in the Metropolitan Fled- 
-rmaus company, with the Cincinnati 
Summer Opera (her third season), 
and in the Detroit Spring Opera Fes- 
tival. 

Gabor Carelli, tenor, joined the 
Metropolitan Opera in the fall of 
1951. He sang in Central America, 
and was soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony. 

_Selma Kaye, soprano, sang with the 
Cincinnati Summer Opera, and is now 
in Italy. 

Lucia Evangelista, soprano, spent 
her sixth summer at the Cincinnati 
Summer Opera, and also appearéd 
with the New York City Opera Com- 
pany, the Pacific Opera Company, the 
Philadelphia La Scala Opera Com- 
pany, and the Opera Temporada in 
Santiago, Chile. 

Ernest Lawrence, tenor, sang with 
the San Francisco Opera for the first 
time, and appeared at Stern Grove, 
San Francisco, and with the Seattle 
Symphony. 

_Costanzo Gero, tenor, sang with the 
Charles Wagner company and_ the 
Chattanooga Opera Society, and on 
television. ; 

_Eric Rowton, tenor, will sing in dl 
Trovatore with the Fort Worth Civic 
Opera Company in April. 

Edwin Dunning, _ baritone, sang 
Germont in La Traviata in the tour 





Lotte Jacobi 


J. H. Meyer 


of the Wagner company. He also ap- 
peared in the Sociedad Pro Arte 
Opera Festival in Havana and the 
Opera Temporada in Central America 
and with the Connecticut Opera Com- 
pany and the Philadelphia Civic 
Grand Opera. Richard Torigi, bari- 
tone, made his debut with the New 
York City Opera Company in the 
fall, and will return for the spring 
season. He also was in Central Amer- 
ica. 

Lizabeth Pritchett, mezzo-soprano, 
a member of the Cincinnati Summer 
Opera, recently returned from Italy, 
where she has been working on a 
Fulbright scholarship, to sing in the 
San Antonio Opera Festival. 

Lydia Edwards, mezzo-soprano, has 
sung with the Connecticut Opera As- 
sociation and other companies. 

William Wilderman, bass, has ap- 
peared with the Cincinnati Summer 
Opera, the New Orleans Opera House 
Association, and the Connecticut 
Opera Association. He sang in the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
performances of Busoni’s Arlecchino. 

Other artists who book many of 
their engagements through the J. H. 
Meyer office are Tomiko Kanazawa, 
Joan Francis, Helen George, and 
Josephine Guido, sopranos; George 
Tallone, tenor; and Lloyd Harris, 
bass-baritone. 





Norma Waldon 


Norma Waldon Associates, Inc., en- 
ters its third season with augmented 
personnel (Janet R. Lauren has joined 
Miss Waldon as associate) and two 
new artists in its roster. The office, 
staffed by musicians, combines man- 
agement with personal representation. 

Leslie Chabay, tenor, has appeared 
with most of the chief American 
opera companies, and has recorded for 
RCA Victor and Barték Records. 
This season, his first under ‘the present 
management, he is appearing four 
times in major New York‘ halls, has 
given recitals in the Midwest and 
lexas, and has appeared with the San 
Antonio Opera Association. In the 
spring he will be soloist with Erich 
Leinsdorf. In the summer he re- 
turns to Aspen, Colo., for his third 
year as a faculty member and tenor- 
in-residence. } 

David Bar-Ilan, young Israeli pia- 
nist, comes to the United States after 
appearances in Israel and Canada. He 
won the YMHA Young Artist Award 
for 1951 and played in several broad- 
casts. He embarks on his first major 
concert season in the fall. 

Maurice Wilk played thirty con- 
certs in Europe last season and will 
return next season. In this country 
he is playing in various cities and at 
universities. 

Norman Farrow, bass-baritone, has 
sung twice with the Little Orchestra 
and twice with the Bach Aria Group 
this season. He is scheduled to make 
two tours of the Midwest next season 
and to sing in various oratorio per- 
formances. 

_Merces Silva-Telles, young Bra- 
zilian pianist, returned from summer 
engagements in South America to give 
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Jean Guy 


Norma Waldon 


her second Town Hall recital in No- 
vember. 

Helen Phillips, soprano, is now 
touring Germany for the first time. 
She is scheduled to make operatic ap- 
pearances and recordings and to sing 
over the radio in Berlin. 

Lillian Moore, dance satirist, ap- 
peared at Jacob’s Pillow, and is now 
making an extended tour. 

The New Art Wind Quintet is 
booked for a five-week coast-to-coast 
tour next season. 


Demeter Zachareff 


Demeter Zachareff is playing an 
important part in Boston musical ac- 
tivities in the 1951-52 season. He is 
presenting four major concerts—the 
General Platoff Don Cossack Chorus, 


Oct. 14, 1951; Frederick Jagel, tenor, 
Dec. 2, 1951; Eugene Conley, tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera, Feb. 3, 
1952; and Roland Hayes, tenor, 
March 9, 1952. 

Mr. Zachareff is completing ar- 
rangements for a tour by Mr. Hayes, 
which will take the tenor to the Mid- 
dle West and South until May, 1952. 
He has arranged appearances 
throughout New England for the 
Zimbler String Sinfonietta; the Cam- 
bridge Festival Orchestra, Daniel 
Pinkham, conductor and harpsichord- 
ist; the General Platoff Don Cossack 
Chorus; the Boston Madrigal Sing- 
ers; and other attractions. He also 
arranged the musical program, in 
which George Alfred Lowe, baritone, 
sang, at the Boston Republican meet- 
ing in which Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., participated. 

In 1952-53, Roland Hayes will make 
a cost-to-coast tour of the United 
States and Canada. 


Celebrity Artists 
Walter Preston 


Celebrity Artists Corporation and 
Walter Preston Management continue 
the joint arrangement whereby Celeb- 
rity represents the lists of both offices 
for concert engagements and the Pres- 
ton office handles them for radio and 
television. Jeannette Ferreira con- 
tinues as general manager of Celeb- 
rity, with Franklyn Smith in charge 
of field work. ‘ 

Two intimate opera productions in 
English, Carmen and The Marriage 
of Figaro, were sent on six-week 
tours last fall. The Barber of Se- 
ville will be sent out in the fall of 
1952. 

Other attractions offered by Celeb- 
rity for concert bookings are the Met- 
ropolitan Ensemble, eight instrumen- 
talists with Roman Totenberg, violin- 
ist, as soloist; the Bliss Repertory 
Players, in Christopher Fry’s The 
Lady’s Not For Burning and P. G. 
Wodehouse’s Candlelight; a Gilbert- 
and-Sullivan ensemble, featuring Don- 
ald Johnston, baritone; a Viennese 
ensemble in costume, with soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, and tenor soloists and 
a pianist. 

The list of other artists and attrac- 
tions follows: \ 

Sopranos: Norma Andreotti, Vir- 
ginia Card, Jean Carlton, Margaret 
Daum, Paula Lenchner, Lucille Man- 
ners, Hattie Brown Payne, Hollace 
Shaw, and Margaret Speaks. 

Mezzo-sopranos: Thelma Altman, 
Virginia Shuey. 

Contralto: Evelyn MacGregor. 

Tenor: William Kirkpatrick. 

3aritones: Richard Bonelli, Mar- 
shall Heinbaugh, Joseph James, and 
Donald Johnston. 

3ass-baritones: Paul Matthen and 
Chester Watson. 

Pianists: Anatole Kitain, Doris 
Pines, and Soulima Stravinsky. 

Duo-pianists: Crandall and Kort- 
kamp; Nelson and Neal. 

Violinists: David Davis and Roman 
Totenberg. 

Harpist: Lois Bannerman. 

Cellist: Phyllis Kraeuter. 

Ballad singer: Bob Harter. 

Chamber-music ensemble: Kraeuter 
Trio. 

Joint concerts: Margaret Daum and 
Donald Johnston, Soulima Stravinsky 
and Roman Totenberg, Lois Banner- 
man and David Davis, and Roman 
Totenberg and Paul Doktor, violist, 
for orchestral engagements. 


Thea Dispeker 


Thea Dispeker is in her fifth year 
as personal representative for a num- 
ber of singers and instrumentalists. 
She continues as general manager of 
the Little Orchestra Society, whose 
extended activity includes a tour of 
the northeastern United States and 
Canada. She is also executive secre- 
tary of the Casals Music Festival, 
which will take place for the third 
season in France this summer. 








James Abresch 


Alfred Rossin 


National Music 
League 


According to Mrs. Anna C. Moly- 
neaux, managing director, the past six 
months have been the best in the e: 
tire history of the National Musc 
League, America’s oldest non-prot 
co-operative concert management fcr 
young artists. For the first time, tle 
league presented concerts abroad 
1951-52. James Wolfe, pianist, ga’ 
six recitals in Brazil under the aus} 
ces of the Istituto Brasil-Estad 
Unidos in August, 1951. In Febr: 
ary, 1952, Theodore Lettvin, pianis 
and Sidney Harth, violinist, began 
series of thirty concerts in France 
under an exchange arrangement b«- 
tween the league and the Jeuness 
Musicales de France. In return, tl 
league sponsored twenty appearancé 
in this country, in a_coast-to-coa 
tour, by Pierre Sancan, French pianis*. 

The following artists are on the 
National Music League list: ; 

Sopranos: Sara Carter, Helen Clay - 
ton, and Angelene Collins. 

Mezzo-soprano: Grace Hoffman. 

Contralto: Sandra Warfield. 

Tenors: Lawrence Avery and Har- 
old Borden. 

Pianists: Lilian Kallir, Irene Ro- 
senberg, and James Wolfe. 

Violinists: Esther Glazer and Sy!- 
via Rosenberg. 

The following are also booked by 
the National Music League: 

Ellen Faull, soprano, of the New 
York City Opera; Sidney Harth and 
Teresa Testa, duo-violinists; the 
Aeolian Trio (Werner Torkanowsky, 
violinist; Lorin Bernsohn, cellist; and 
Carl Mosbacher, pianist); the Harp 
Trio (Cynthia Otis, harpist; Thomas 
Benton, flutist; and Edward Bisha, 
cellist); the Hartt String Quartet 
(Bela Urban and Richard Klein, vic 
linists; Herbert Feldman, violist ; and 
Kermit Moore, cellist). 


Vera Bull Hull 


Florence Vickland, soprano, receut- 
ly sang in Handel’s Messiah for the 
third consecutive year in Hartford. 
She is also appearing in Lynchburg, 
Va., and other eastern and southern 
cities. 

Lola Hutchinson, of West Point, 
and Ana Reichl are two other s¢ 
pranos on Mrs. Hull’s list. 

Joseph Bell, baritone, is now sing- 
ing in London in South Pacific. Louis 
Sgarro, bass-baritone, sang in the sea- 
son-opening performance of Verdi's 
I Vespri Siciliani at La Scala in 
Milan, and will appear in other operas. 

The American Symphony by John 

Powell, composer-pianist, was played 
by the National Symphony. Mr. 
‘Powell will give several recitals. 
; Frances’ Hall, pianist, recently 
‘played in Buffalo. Stanley Need, 
pianist, gave his annual Town Ha'l 
recital on Feb. 8. Other pianists mar- 
aged by Mrs. Hull are Beryl Rubir- 
stein, director of the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music, and Ozan Marsh, d- 
rector of the piano department of the 
Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music 
in Indianapolis. 
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‘ 1951-1952 SEASON 
Soloist with major orchestras: 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 


George Szell 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Antol Dorati 
BALTIMORE 
Reginald Stewart 
UTAH 
Maurice Abravanel 
HARRISBURG 
Edwin McArthur 


VANCOUVER 

Fabien Sevitzky 
PHOENIX 

Robert Lawrence 
VICTORIA 

Hans Gruber 
DENVER 

Saul Caston 
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Georg A. Jakobson 


Georg A, Jakobson 


Fourteen months ago Georg A. 
Jakobson came to the United States 
from Central Europe, where he had 
functioned as one of the most im- 
portant managers of artists of the 
younger generation. He was one of 
the few men licensed by the Allied 
Military Government to present con- 
certs and plays. From 1947 to 1950 
he was manager of the Salzburg 
andestheater. He was in charge of 
the tours of the company, and he 
engaged its artists. At the same time 
he participated in the arrangement of 
musical programs for the broadcast- 
ing station Rot-Weiss-Rot in Salz- 
burg. Among those who came under 
his management were Hans Hotter, 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, 
and the Salzburg Marionette Theatre. 
Between the end of the war and 
1950 he arranged eight hundred 
shows and concerts for the Special 
Services Branch of the Allied Forces. 
He also managed the Bavarian Staats- 
oper Orchestra, of Munich, under 
Georg Solti, Hungarian conductor, 
who has appeared at the Salzburg 
Festival and as guest conductor of 
leading orchestras in London, Rome, 
Vienna, Berlin, Frankfurt, and 
Buenos Aires. In the United States, 
Mr. Jakobson is devoting his talents 
to the promotion of new talents. He 
represents Carmen Berendsen, Euro- 
pean-born violinist now active in 
America. 


Dolores Hayward 


A concert version of Mozart’s 
opera The Abduction from the Serag- 
lio, sung in English, will be sent on 
tour in 1952-53 by Dolores Hayward 
Associates. 

Dolores Hayward, managing direc- 
tor, and Ethel D. Sipperly, associate 
director, continue to represent Vit- 
torio Giannini, American composer, 
whose A Canticle of Christmas was 
given its world premiere during the 
holidays by Thor Johnson and the 
Cincinnati Symphony. Martin Kalma- 
noff, whose one-act opera Fit for a 
King won the Robert Merrill award 
in 1949, is also under the management 
of Dolores Hayward Associates. 
_The English translations of opera 
librettos by George and Phyllis Mead 
continue to be widely used. Their 
translation of von Suppé’s The Beau- 
tiful Galatea was employed at Cen- 
tral City, and of Rachmaninoff’s The 
Miserly Knight by the Little Orches- 
tra Society. 

Artists from the artist management 
division have been active in light 
opera, television, opera, and concert. 
The 1952-53 list includes: 

Sopranos: Phyllis Arick, Maria 
d’Attili, Betsi Kendel, Edith Gordon, 
Florence Manning, and Miriam Stew- 
art. 

Tenors: Delbert Anderson, Harold 
Brown, and Howard Jarratt. 

Baritone: Earl Redding. 

Bass-baritone: Stanley Carlson. 

Conductor: Hermann Herz (con- 
ductor of the Duluth Symphony). 


S. Hurok 


(Continued from page 86) 


Jeanette MacDonald, soprano of 
films, concert, and opera, and Leonard 
Warren, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera, joined the Hurok list. Toshiya 
Eto, young Japanese violinist, won an 
exceptional success in his Carnegie 
Hall debut on Nov. 9. Other recent 
additions to the Hurok roster are 
Rawn Spearman, tenor, who made his 
debut in Town Hall last season, and 
Elaine Malbin, 21-year-old soprano of 
the New York City Opera. 

Marian Anderson enjoyed one of 
the few extended vacations of her 
career on her Connecticut farm after 
~eturning from her second South 
American tour within a year. Her 
schedule in this country, apart from 
recording sessions with RCA Victor 
and a Telephone Hour appearance, 
began in December with the Bach 
Aria Group. She will return to Eu- 
rope at the end of her seventeenth 
transcontinental tour. 

When Artur Rubinstein gives his 
season’s final concert, in Los Angeles, 
he will have played within twelve 
months 130 concerts on four conti- 
nents—25 each in Europe and South 
America, twenty in Israel, and sixty 
in the United States in his fifteenth 
consecutive tour under the Hurok 
management. 

Patrice Munsel won a success rival- 
ing that of her performance in Fle- 
dermaus last year in the new Metro- 
politan production of Cosi Fan Tutte, 
and also added the role of Mimi to 
her repertoire. She made a coast-to- 
coast concert tour and appeared in 
light opera and on such radio and 
television programs as The Voice of 
Firestone and The Show of Shows. 

Jan Peerce filled both orchestral and 
recital dates on his thirteenth annual 
cross-country tour. At the Metropoli- 
tan Opera he sang in La Bohéme, 
Rigoletto, Lucia di Lammermoor, and 
La Traviata; with the San Francisco 
Opera he sang in La Forza del Des- 
tino for the first time. He appeared 
on The Show of Shows and Caval- 
cade of Stars. 

Gregor Piatigorsky was forced by 
illness to cancel the latter half of his 
American tour. He is scheduled to 
play in Europe and Israel in the 
spring. 

Isaac Stern, violinist, spent the 
summer and fall in his fourth Euro- 
pean tour, playing fifty times in ten 
countries, and appearing at the Casals 
Festival. In November he began a 
coast-to-coast tour of fifty concerts 
in this country. 

Blanche Thebom, mezzo-soprano, 
sang Carmen for the first time with 
the Cincinnati Summer Opera, and 
repeated the role in San Francisco, 
where she also sang Octavian for the 
first time. At the Metropolitan she 
appeared for the first time as Dora- 
bella in the new Cosi Fan Tutte pro- 
duction and as Orlofsky in Fleder- 
maus. Her concert schedule includes 
35 recitals, as well as appearances 
with orchestras and with the Bach 
Aria Group. She has sung on both 
radio and television. 

Victoria de los Angeles, soprano, 
sang at Covent Garden in London and 
in European festivals before return- 
ing in the fall for her second season 
at the Metropolitan Opera, where she 
has appeared in La Bohéme, Manon, 
and Le Nozze di Figaro. She also 
made her second coast-to-coast recital 
tour. 

Roberta Peters’ second season at 
the Metropolitan found the young so- 
prano singing leading roles in Rigo- 
letto and Gianni Schicchi. In the 
summer she went to London to sing 
in The Bohemian Girl at Covent Gar- 
den, under the direction of Sir Thomas 
Beecham. 

Friedrich Gulda, pianist, made his 
first American tour. He had made 
his debut at Carnegie Hall a year 
earlier. 

Giuseppe di Stefano, tenor, sang in 
Italy in the summer before returning 


for appearances at the Metropolitan 
Opera and a coast-to-coast tour. 

Lawrence Winters, baritone, sang in 
South America and Europe in the 
summer. Later he appeared in con- 
certs and with the New York City 
Opera. He has been invited to sing in 
Naples, Cologne, and Hamburg. 

Fritz Reiner made guest appear- 
ances with the NBC Symphony in ad- 
dition to conducting Salome, Carmen, 
Le Nozze di Figaro, and Elektra at 
the Metropolitan. 

William Steinberg conducted the or- 
chestras of Seattle, Buffalo, Chicago, 
and Pittsburgh, and took part in the 
Ojai Festivals. This spring and sum- 
mer he will fill guest engagements in 
Europe and Israel before returning to 
take up his new duties as permanent 
conductor of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony. 

Other Hurok artists active in con- 
cert this season are Moura Lympany, 
pianist; Andrés Segovia, guitarist; 
Stell Andersen, pianist ; Richard Dyer- 
Bennet, tenor; Jerome Hines, bass; 
and Jeanne and Joanne Nettleton, 
duo-pianists. 

Next season the Vienna Choir Boys 
will return to the United States under 
Mr. Hurok’s management. The im- 
presario will also present the New 
York City Ballet in its first American 
tour. 


Labor Board 
Dismisses Complaint 


WasHINGTON.—A dispute between 
Clarence O. Karella, former tuba 
player with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, and the Philadelphia local of the 
American Federation of Musicians 
was unanimously dismissed by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, after 
one of the board’s trial examiners had 
decided it came under the board’s 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Karella, a Chicagoan who lost 
his position with the Philadelphia 
group after playing with it during the 
1948-49 season, charged that his rights 
under the Taft-Hartley law were vio- 
lated by the union using pressure to 
have him removed. The labor board 
decided that an orchestra’s labor diffi- 
culties did not affect interstate com- 
merce, which is the chief concern of 
the Taft-Hartley law. 


Florida Orchestra 
Begins Third Season 


Sarasota, FLta.—The Florida West 
Coast Symphony, Alexander Bloch, 
conductor, opened its season in the 
Sarasota Municipal Auditorium on 
Dec. 3 before a capacity audience. The 
program included excerpts from 
Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel; 
Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony; and 
Bruch’s G minor Violin Concerto, 
with Lota Mundy, a resident of 
Venice, as soloist. The program was 
repeated on Dec. 6 in the Manatee 
County High School Auditorium in 
Bradenton. 

The orchestra, now in its third 
year, is the joint undertaking of three 
Florida West Coast communities— 
Sarasota, Bradenton, and Venice. 
Memberships now number well over 
two thousand. Tourists and winter 
vacationists make up the balance of 
the audiences. 

On Dec. 23, Mr. Bloch conducted 
the orchestra and the Sarasota Choral 
Society in the annual performance of 
Handel’s Messiah. 


Steinberg To Head 
Pittsburgh Symphony 


PittsBuRGH. — William Steinberg, 
conductor of the Buffalo Philhar- 
monic since 1944, has been appointed 
conductor of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, according to an announce- 
ment by Charles Denby, president of 
the symphony society. He will be- 
come the first permanent leader of the 
orchestra since Fritz Reiner resigned 
three years ago. Since then guest 
conductors have led the regular sub- 
scription concerts, with Vladimir 
Bakaleinikoff serving as musical ad- 
viser. 

Mr. Steinberg, born in Cologne, 
Germany, was first a conductor in his 
native city, then in Frankfurt, and 
eventually in Berlin. He came to the 
United States as assistant conductor 
under Arturo Toscanini with the 
NBC Symphony. He has been guest 
conductor with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Chicago Symphony, Cleve- 
land Orchestra, San Francisco Sym- 
phony, and San Francisco Opera 
Company. 





MANON IN MIAMI 
The St. Sulpice scene in Massenet's Manon, as staged by the Miami Opera 
Guild in January in Miami and Fort Lauderdale. Pietro Cimara conducted 


Miami. — Massenet’s Manon was 
given two performances by the Miami 
Opera Guild, on Jan. 12 and 14. The 
production was also presented in Fort 
Lauderdale on Jan. 17. 

Pietro Cimara conducted a cast that 
included Anne Bollinger in the title 
role, Bruno Landi (replacing Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, who was indisposed) as 
Des Grieux, Martial Singher as Les- 


caut, Adrian La Chance as Guillot, 
Fernand Martel as De Brétigny, and 
Edward Doe as Count des Grieux. 
Singers from Miami took the other 
roles. 

Arturo di Filippi, founder and ar- 
tistic director of the guild, had trained 
the chorus. Anthony L. Stivanello 
was the stage director and Jack 
Schleeman the scene designer. 
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“Tangeman's interpretation 
was memorable for 
its passion and belief. 
This was the singing 
of areal artist.” 


NEW YORK TIMES, 
Jan. 28, 1952 
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Current Year 
America and Europe 


Among her many 
-ecital and concert 
engagements are 
included performances 
with: 


SINCINNATI SYMPHONY (3) ¥ 
BALTIMORE. SYMPHONY 
VANCOUVER SYMPHONY 


NEW FRIENDS OF MUSIC 
(New York) 


RAILROAD HOUR (NBC Radio) 


AIX-EN-PROVENCE FESTIVAL 
(France) , * 


Gate 





VENICE i | 
FESTIVAL (Italy) yeu 2 MEZZO-SOPRANO 
[World Premiere 
‘The Rake’s Progress’ 
hy Stravinsky, 
the composer 
conducting. | 
"One of America's most gifted and distinguished singers." 
a Glenn Dillard Gunn, Washington, D. C., Times-Herald, Feb. 25, 1952 


"She is a beautiful woman and she has a beautiful mezzo-soprano voice. She is a schooled 
vocalist, moreover, and a real musician, an artist right off the top shelf. She has brains, 


Now Booking 
beauty and skill... an evening that had been at all points a rare display of musical and 


1952-53 " 
vocal art. Virgil Thomson, New York Herald Tribune 
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Programs or 
Performers? 


(Continued from page 84) 


alienable right to decide upon his own 
program. When I am asked advice, 
I give it, for whatever it is worth— 
less as a manager than as a man who 
has listened to as much music all over 
the world as any critic of my own 
age. The chief burden of my advice 
to any artist—and particularly every 
young artist—is: Play or sing the 
music you feel you can do best and 
perform with a conviction that carries 
across the footlights: For when there 
is no conviction on the stage there 
can be no conviction in the audience, 
and this spells a mediocre perform- 
ance and a bored audience. Some may 
feel that a manager has a right to 
“build” an artist’s program, just as a 
Broadway producer builds a play. To 
me, this is a rather specious argu- 
ment. The producer of a play has to 
make many things jell. He must 
square the acting, the stage direction, 
the lighting, and the reading of the 
lines with the intention of the author. 

In a concert program there is noth- 
ing to build and nothing to jell. The 
pianist, the violinist, the singer, comes 
out alone or with an accompanist. He 
is, or should be, complete master of 
the stage and, if he is successful, he 
also becomes the complete master of 
the audience. The music he performs 
was originally written by the com- 
poser on a mute sheet of paper, open 
to every artist's interpretation or muti- 
lation. Who am 1 to suggest to any 
artist a program he feels he cannot 
translate into living art? I recall 
many discussions with the late Artur 
Schnabel, an acknowledged master in 
Beethoven’s music. He agreed with 
me that his interpretation of a Bee- 
thoven sonata was not necessarily the 
ultimate in translating Beethoven’s 
spirit. A Serkin, a Lhevinne, an 
Arrau, a Brailowsky, a Levitzki, a 
Rubinstein, each with his own concep- 
tion of the same sonata, is also right, 
provided he carries conviction to the 
audience. 

One of the most irritating chores 
a manager has to face is getting a 
program out of an artist. The en- 
gagement has been secured. The pub- 
licity has been attended to. The print- 
ing material has been sent out. The 
piano has been ordered. The hotel 
accommodations, the necessary accom- 
panist, the transportation, all have 
been arranged. Only one thing is still 
missing: the program. We start in 
May to dun the artists for their pro- 
grams for the following season. Some 
of these do not reach us until Sep- 
tember or October—sometimes barely 
in time to get them into the hands of 
the local managers. Why? Is it be- 
cause the artist himself cannot make 
his mind up as to what he wants to 
play or sing? Is it inertia? Or, as 
I think more likely, is it reluctance 
to say in May what he is going to play 
or sing in December? Your guess is 
as good as mine. 

This brings me to the great handi- 
cap of announcing months in advance 
the program to be performed. Does 
the public really care what a favorite 
artist 1s going to offer in the way of 
music? Does the public pay for the 
Program or for the performer? Would 
an audience rather hear Kirsten Flag- 
stad sing an unfamiliar Grieg cycle 
called Haugtussa or hear Jane Doe 
sing the most delectable songs of 
Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms? 

he answer is obvious, even if not in 
every way desirable. 

Does the public want a program or 
a performer? It would be a great 
relief to receive a letter from a 
local manager or club or educational 
institution reading: “Dear Manager: 

‘e are planning a program of Schu- 
mann piano works. Please send a list 
of artists particularly qualified to play 
such a program.” 

Such a request would be music to 
my ears. But think what a burden it 
would place on the manager! He 
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would have to be familiar not only 
with his artists’ commercial value, 
based on the usual economic criterion 
of supply and demand, but also with 
their qualifications for performing 
specific musical literature. I for one 
would welcome such a burden; but in 
the final analysis my opinion would 
be just one man’s opinion, which 
might not tally with the opinions of 
the critics or the local managers, or, 
most important, the final arbiter—the 
public. Nevertheless, it would be 
worth trying. 

The handicap of announcing pro- 
grams months in advance is an old 
one. Feodor Chaliapin took exception 
to this routine. He distributed to the 
audience a book containing the texts 
of his entire repertory. He announced 
his songs by number, and the audience 
turned the pages to that song, with a 
tremendous rustling. Even if the de- 
vice was actually no more than a ges- 
ture, since Chaliapin always knew in 
advance what he was going to sing, 
it gave the proceedings a delightful 
air of spontaneity. Many other art- 
ists have confided to me that they 
would like to come to a concert with- 
out a program and announce their 
numbers as the spirit moved them. 
But there are many arguments against 
the idea. In many communities a con- 
cert is a long-awaited event. Students 
and music-lovers like to prepare for it 
by studying the music in advance and 
bringing scores to the concert. Then, 
too, in the case of orchestras there 
have to be rehearsals. Some solo 
artists engage different accompanists 
in the different territories and must 
send the music to the accompanists in 
advance. Moreover, while an experi- 
enced artist may have a large enough 
repertory to warrant such treatment 
of it, young artists whose repertory is 
limited would merely be throwing 
sand in the eyes of their audiences. 
And many artists acquainted with a 
large repertory carry in any one sea- 
son only two programs in their fin- 
gers, or throats or heads. It is not 
kosher to affect spontaneity where no 
true spontaneity exists. 

The cry for novelties is as old as 
music itself. In the time of Mozart, 
the world was waiting for a Beetho- 
ven; in the time of Beethoven, for a 
Brahms; in the time of Wagner, for 
a Puccini. The reception, of course, 
was not always enthusiastic. Then, 
as now, some newcomers waited a 
long time for recognition, but the 
Beethovens and Wagners survived the 
initial reservations. 

The question arises, however, how 
much new music there is to choose 
from. About a year and a half ago, 
I stopped in Dallas, en route from the 
West Coast, for lunch with Mr. Ro- 
senfield. The conversation turned to 
the local concert scene. Musically 
speaking, Dallas is an active city, with 
a fine symphony orchestra, a Civic 
Music Association, an annual visit 
from the Metropolitan Opera, a light- 
opera season in the summer, and many 
other events. Mr. Rosenfield brought 
up his pet peeve—programs. A recent 
recital by a member of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera had disappointed Mr. Ro- 
senfield because of the character of 
the program, which included arias and 
songs many other artists had been 
singing in Dallas for years. I was a 
little annoyed by his complaint, for 
very little new vocal music suited to 
the needs of an opera singer is being 
written. I suggested to Mr. Rosen- 
field that he compile the program of 
new music he would like to have heard 
this singer present in Dallas. He did 
not try to do so, but I venture to say 
that if he had tried he would have 
had difficulty. 

Every artist worthy of the name 
is constantly on the lookout for new 
music. The current output may not 
please him, and he may search a long 
time for something suited to his per- 
sonal style, musical conceptions, and 
technical proficiency. But he does 
want new material. Every conductor 
worthy of his reputation is also look- 
ing for new works. The manager 
welcomes new music and in fact pro- 


motes it. The public, although it 
really pays for the performer rather 
than for the program, is receptive to 
new music, even when its content 1s 
not easily accessible. A short time 
ago, I announced that Joseph Szigeti 
would introduce next season a new 
violin concerto by Frank Martin, by 
no means a well-known figure in 
America among present-day com- 
posers. Within a few weeks, I had 
nearly a dozen orchestral engagements 
for Mr. Szigeti, with more in pros- 
pect. While Mr. Szigeti regularly 
fills orchestral engagements, there is 
seldom so immediate a response in any 
one season. The new work did the 
trick. 

Let any soloist announce that he 
possesses a new major work by Me- 
notti, Martinu, Britten, Villa-Lobos, 
or Thomson, and the response from 
conductors and orchestra managers 1s 
immediate. Certainly the critical fra- 
ternity is justified in clamoring for 
new music, but the complaint that 
this music is absent from artists’ 
repertories is somewhat exaggerated. 
My own feeling is that we should give 
all new music—good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent—severgl hearings before pronounc- 
ing a final verdict. When a new 
work is introduced by an orchestra or 
a soloist, the critics too often have 
to make their deadlines and so cannot 
give the work a reposeful hearing. 
As matters stand now, a work fortu- 
nate enough to receive good reviews 
may conceivably be presented again. 
If the reviews are negative, however, 
it is likely never to be presented 
again. 

Complaints about the repetitious- 
ness of program materials stem from 
the fact that there are certain musical 
works most people never tire of. The 
great mass of listeners would rather 
hear Aida than Elektra, Beethoven’s 
Appassionata Sonata than Op. 111, a 
Chopin étude rather than a Medtner 
étude. Of the 32 piano sonatas of 
Beethoven, the wide public hears per- 
haps six or eight. Only a Schnabel 
or an Arrau can venture to present 
all the sonatas in a cycle; only a 
Brailowsky dare to present the entire 
output of Chopin. Whose fault is 
this? Not the artist’s. Not the man- 
ager’s. Not the critic’s. The public 
is the final judge of what it wants 
to hear. 

Unless the public asserts itself, pro- 
grams will continue on their merry 
repetitious way. An occasional irate 
letter from a music-lover or a dis- 
gruntled subscriber means nothing. 
Outcries against radio stations, radio 
sponsors, managers, and artists are 
of no avail, because they do not have 
the weight of public opinion behind 
them. When Mr. Thomson prints a 
few letters of protest he does not ex- 
press real public opinién. Even the 
Gallup poll can draw wrong conclu- 
sions, as recent election results have 
shown. A forum should be estab- 
lished in which members of all sorts 
of audiences throughout the country 
could analyze the programs brought 
to them and express their desires and 
preferences. Perhaps MusicaL AMER- 
IcA would be a suitable medium for 
“uch a public forum. I am sure it 
would attract the interest of artists, 
critics, musicologists, and—wonder of 
wonders—even managers. 

The public is not always articulate. 
It must be given impetus to assert 
self. When it does, it will get 
results. At present, the public pays 
for the performer, and not the pro- 
gram. 


Composer Heard 
In Own Piano Concerto 


CHarLeston, W. Va.—Harold Mor- 
ris’ Piano Concerto was presented in 
the Jan. 20 concert of the Charleston 
Symphony, with the composer as so- 
loist. The work, which had its pre- 
miere in Boston in 1931, is highly 
syncopated in its opening and closing 
movements, and the slow movement is 
a set of variations on a Negro spir- 








itual. Antonio Modarelli offered fin: 
collaboration as conductor. Sibeliu:’ 
First Symphony and the Overture t 
von Reznicek’s Donna Diana com- 
pleted the program, 

—Bayarp F. ENnI 


Guest Conductors 
Heard in Pittsburgh 


PrrtspurGH.—Following Victor d 
Sabata’s brilliant three-week engage 
ment as guest conductor of the Pitts 
burgh Symphony, Alexander Hils 
berg, Leopold Stokowski, and Mauric: 
Abravanel took their turns as gues 
conductors of the orchestra. Vladi 
mir Bakaleinikoff, associate conducto1 
subsequently took over the baton fo 
several weeks. 

Among the soloists who have bee: 
heard in the symphony concerts wer< 
Roberta Peters and Victoria de los 
Angeles, sopranos; Sigi Weissenberg 
pianist; Vronsky and Babin, who in 
troduced a new two-piano work by 
Nikolai Lopatnikoff; Samuel Thavit 
(concertmaster) and Tossy Spivakov- 
sky, violinists ; and Aldo Parisot, prin- 
cipal cellist. 

Friedrich Gulda played an academic 
program for the Young Men and 
Young Women’s Hebrew Association 
which has further presented Adele 
Addison, soprano, and the Bakaleini- 
koff Sinfonietta, with Mr. Parisot as 
soloist. 

A fine violin sonata recital by Na- 
than Milstein and Artur Balsam took 
the place of Pierre Fournier’s sched- 
uled appearance in the New Friends 
of Music series, in which Eunice Nor- 
ton gave a recital of four Beethoven 
piano sonatas. 

Lois Hunt and Ferruccio Tagliavini 
had the soprano and tenor roles in the 
Pittsburgh Opera Society’s two per- 
formances of L’Elisir d’Amore, di- 
rected by Richard Karp. The Pirates 
of Penzance was staged by the Pitts- 
burgh Savoyards, and the Charles 
Wagner production of La Traviata 
was offered in the Beegle series. 

Julian Carrillo’s Horizontes, using 
quarter, eighth, and sixteenth tones, 
was the most revolutionary music 
played here during the first part of 
the season. It was played by the 
Pittsburgh Symphony under Leopold 
Stokowski. 

—J. Frep LissFett 


Hilsberg To Leave 
Philadelphia Position 


PHILADELPHIA. — Alexander Hils- 
berg has resigned as associate con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
a post he has held since 1945, in order 
to expand his activities as guest con- 
ductor with other orchestras. He will 
appear with the Philadelphia group 
during the 1952-53 season in sixteen 
concerts, including the series of chil- 
dren’s concerts. Last year he resigned 
as concertmaster of the orchestra, 
after twenty years in that position 
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1952-1953 TOUR 
UNITED STATES and CANADA 


The Mannes-Gimpel-Silva Trio 
will be available for 
cycles of the trio literature 


and en-route engagements 
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Acclaimed ! 


BY NEW YORK CRITICS—1951 


@ ‘A trio of first-rate musicians . . . Precision of attack and uniformity 
of idea were characteristics of the playing." zy Nyy. Times Sumntin 08 


@ “The playing of the three expert musicians was characterized by 
unity of execution, communicative devotion to the music and unity of 


interpretative outlook.” FDP... ¥. Herd Tribene, Jannarg 18 
AND AGAIN—1952 


@ “... remarkable balance . . . easy precision . . . fine romantic flair 


. .. infectious excitement.” C.H., N. Y. Times, February 26 


ee i. . . 
@ “... three-first-class musicians . . . uncommonly impressive and en- 
joyable . . . polish and vivacity . . . rewarding.” 


Arthur Berger, N. Y. Herald Tribune, February 26 





FIRST PRESS COMMENTS AT OUTSET OF CURRENT 
TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 


@ “One of the outstanding trio performances heard in this area in many 


a day. Albany, February /8, 1952 
@ “The very essence of chamber music . . . carried the listener on the 
wings of wondrous sound. Rochester, February 19, 1952 





Horace J. Parmelee, vice-presi- 
dent of Columbia Artists 


Horace J. Parmelee 


Horace J. Parmelee, a vice-presi- 
dent of Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment, has, in addition to his general 
corporation duties, the personal direc- 
tion of a list of twenty artists and 
musical attractions. An important fea- 
ture of his plans for the 1952-53 sea- 
son is the introduction of three new 
group attractions and a solo artist. 

The group attractions are the Tuc- 
s6n Arizona Boys Chorus; The 
Statesmen, a male quartet; and The 
Concertants, an ensemble consisting 
of harp, violin, cello, and piano. The 
Tucson Arizona Boys Chorus, con- 
sisting of approximately thirty boys 
aged nine to fifteen under the direc- 
tion of Eduardo Caso, founder of the 
group, has been popular in the South- 
west for several seasons. Known to 
the rest of the country only through 
network broadcasts and TV appear- 
ances, the group gave its first con- 
certs in the East last spring. Its pro- 
gram, ranging from Handel to Home 
on the Range and presented in a 
variety of costumes, from vestments 
to cowboy jeans, was presented in 
New York, Atlantic City, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, and other cities. 

The Statesmen are John Pettersson 
and Jack Prigmore, tenors; Joseph 
Frederic, baritone; and Ivar Ivarson, 
bass. They are accompanied by Helena 
Kaprelian, pianist. In their first tour 
they will offer a balanced program of 
classics, sacred songs,  spirituals, 
lieder, folk songs, and modern tunes, 
in both standard and special arrange- 
ments. 

The Concertants will offer both 
popular favorites and little-known 
works. The members of the ensemble 
are Ann Stoddard, harpist; Stuart 
Canin, violinist; Virginia Peterson, 
cellist; and Gertrude Bary, pianist. 

Aldo Parisot, young Brazilian 
cellist, will make his first tour under 
Columbia management next season. 
He made his first North American 
appearance at Tanglewood as soloist 
with the Boston Symphony under 
Eleazar de Carvalho, with whom he 
has frequently played in South 
America. Mr. Parisot’s New York 
debut took place in March 1950 in a 
Town Hall recital. He has since been 
soloist at the Lewisohn Stadium Con- 
certs and with the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, under both Victor de Sabata 
and Vladimir Bakaleinikoff; and else- 
where. 

Next season will also bring the 
first extensive tours of two artists 
who joined the Columbia roster dur- 
ing the 1951-52 season. Carol Smith, 
a young contralto from near Chicago, 
won the 1951 vocal award of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. 
Her New York recital debut took 
place under the sponsorship of the 
NFMC in Town Hall on Dec. 5, 
1951. Only a month earlier she had 
made her Chicago recital debut in 
Orchestra Hall as winner of the 
Music News-Allied Arts Contest. 
Since then she has appeared as soloist 
with the Indianapolis and Chicago 
Symphonies, made her television debut 
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on the Metropolitan Opera Auditions 
of the Air, and sung in oratorio per- 
formances and in recitals in the East. 

Donald Dickson, baritone, has made 
frequent appearances on the radio, in 
concert, and in opera. He erg: ap- 
peared as soloist with the Bell Sym- 
phony in a special program broadcast 
around the world by the Voice of 
America in co-operation with Radio 
Free Europe, Radio Tokyo and other 
foreign facilities. He will also appear 
in the orchestra’s annual performance 
in Carnegie Hall on March 28. 

The following artists continue un- 
der Mr. Parmelee’s personal direc- 
tion: 

Eileen Farrell, soprano, made her 
New York recital debut and sang 61 
times as soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony during the 
1950-51 season, and has been equally 
active during 1951-52. Her tour, which 
carried her to the West Coast for the 
first time, included solo appearances 
with ten major symphony orchestras. 
She is filling three engagements with 
the Cincinnati Symphony —in Car- 
negie Hall, in the regular series of 
the orchestra in Cincinnati, and in the 
Cincinnati May Festival. Her radio 
broadcasts include two appearances 
with the NBC Symphony and three 
appearances on The Telephone Hour. 
She will sing under the direction of 
Arturo Toscanini in a benefit per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, in Carnegie Hall on March 31. 

Edna Phillips, lyric-coloratura so- 
prano, has toured the Eastern United 
States and Canada. 

John Carter, Elwood Gary, and 
Louis Roney, tenors, have had active 
seasons. In addition to recitals, Mr. 
Carter sang twice on the Chicago 
Theatre of the Air; Mr. Gary was 
soloist with the Baltimore Symphony ; 
and Mr. Roney appeared with the 
Austin and San Antonio Symphonies, 
and in La Bohéme, La Traviata, and 
Cavalleria Rusticana with the San 
Carlo Opera and Pacific Opera. 

Herman Godes, pianist, a native of 
Latvia who studied under both Rob- 
ert Casadesus and Walter Gieseking, 
is currently making his first North 
American tour, with over forty en- 
gagements. 

Denis Harbour, bass-baritone, made 
several appearances with orchestra in 
his native Canada during the summer 
and toured in recital during the win- 
ter season. He will fill engagements 
in Europe from April until the fol- 
lowing February. His North Ameri- 
can tour for 1952-53 will be limited 
to March and April. 

Samuel Sorin, American pianist, in- 
cludes several orchestral appearances 
in his present tour. On March 4 he 
will be soloist with the Forth Wayne 
Philharmonic, under Igor Buketoff, 
for the third consecutive season. 

Patricia Travers, violinist, filled 
both recital dates and orchestral en- 
gagements. She now has given 115 
performances with 66 orchestras in 
North America, England, Holland, 
France, and Germany. 

Mildred Dilling, harpist, appeared 
in Europe during the summer, and 
made a North American tour of over 
fifty dates, including an appearance as 
soloist with the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony. 

The Columbia Canadian Trio — 
Joan Rowland, pianist; Betty-Jean 
Hagen, violinist; and William Hos- 
sack, cellist—made a short debut tour 
of three weeks last spring. This sea- 
son they are playing 75 engagements 
from coast to coast in the United 
States and their native Canada. 


The new duo of James de la 
Fuente, violinist, and Herbert Stes- 
sin, pianist, is currently making its 
first recital tour. 


Marina Svetlova, ballerina, and her 
concert group—Robert Calder, lead- 
ing male dancer; Dolores Da Silva, 
Spanish dancer; and Theodor Haig, 
pianist—are currently filling seventy 
engagements in a tour that will carry 
them to Honolulu. Eighteen of these 
engagements are in cities where the 
group has appeared at least once be- 





Bruno Zirato, vice-president of 
Columbia Artists 


fore; in one city they will make their 
fourth appearance. Earlier this sea- 
son Miss Svetlova danced with the 
New York City Opera Company in 
New York and on tour. 


Andre Mertens 
(Continued from page 87) 


and sang recitals in many cities, end- 
ing her tour with an appearance in 
Town Hall in New York in De- 
cember. When Miss Seefried returned 
to Vienna, contracts for more than 
twenty engagements had already been 
signed for her second tour, from 
Oct. 15 to Dec. 15, 1952. Monique 
de la Bruchollerie, French pianist, 
made her American debut in Boston 
as soloist with the Boston Symphony 
under Ernest Ansermet in December, 
1951. Later she appeared with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
and gave recitals in many cities in 
the st and in Canada. She will 
make her second American tour from 
January to April, 1953. Arthur 
Grumiaux, Belgian violinist, also 
made his debut with the Boston Sym- 
phony under Mr. Ansermet. He has 
been engaged as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony next 
season, and his tour will extend from 
December, 1952, to March, 1953. 
David Poleri, tenor, who appeared 
at the New York City Center, Glynde- 
bourne, and Edinburgh, was also 
launched on a concert career in 1951- 


The following artists and attrac- 
tions continue under the personal di- 
rection of Mr. Mertens in 1952-53: 

Pierrette Alarie, coloratura  so- 
prano, appeared at the Edinburgh 
Festival last summer and toured in 
the United States, Mexico, and her 
native Canada. Miss Alarie also ap- 
peared in joint recital with her hus- 
band, Leopold Simoneau, tenor. Gene- 
vieve Rowe, soprano, toured the 
South, the Midwest, and New Eng- 
land. Ljuba Welitch, soprano, re- 
turned to the Metropolitan Opera to 
sing Salome, and appeared as soloist 
with the St. Louis and Cincinnati or- 
chestras. She will give her first Car- 
negie Hall recital on March 30. 

Kathleen Ferrier, British contralto, 
has recently been performing in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. Absent 
from America for two seasons, she 
plans to return for a limited tour in 
1953-54. Elena Nikolaidi, contralto, 
sang Amneris in the opening-night 
performance of Aida at the Metro- 
politan Opera. Her third American 
concert tour included appearances as 
soloist with orchestras, her television 
debut on the Voice of Firestone, and 
recitals across the continent. In the 
summer of 1952, Miss Nikolaidi will 
make her first tour of Australia, re- 
turning to this country by way of 
Israel. She will again sing‘at the Met- 
ropolitan next season. 

Mr. Simoneau last summer sang in 
Don Giovanni and Idomeneo with the 
Glyndebourne Opera at both Glynde- 
bourne and Edinburgh. In America 
he was soloist with the Little Orches- 





F. C. Coppicus, consultant for 
Columbia Artists 


tra, and his recital tour has extended 
from Bangor to Juarez. In May, he 
will go to Paris, where he has sung 
with the Paris Opéra for two seasons. 
During the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom he will sing in Stravinsky’s 
Oedipus Rex. 

James Pease, baritone of the New 
York City Opera Company, took par 
in Tchaikovsky's The Queen of 
Spades at Tanglewood last summer. 
He sang with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony in Busoni’s Ar 
lecchino, under the direction of Di 
mitri Mitropoulos. In addition to en- 
gagements at the City Center anc 
with the New York City Opera on 
tour, he appeared in Albert Herring 
and Carmen with the New England 
Opera Company in Boston and The 
Marriage of Figaro with the New 
Orleans Opera Company, sang with 
orchestras, and gave recitals. Next 
season he will make his first appear 
ances abroad, for he has been signed 
by the Hamburg Opera for two sea- 
sons. A part of his time will be re- 
served for American concert and op- 
era activities. 

William Warfield, baritone, ap- 
peared as soloist with several orches- 
tras, on radio and television, and ex- 
tensively in recital. His first record- 
ings were released by Columbia. His 
home town, Rochester, N. Y., paid him 
tribute with a celebration of William 
Warfield Day on Jan. 7. The film- 
ing of his second motion picture, a 
musical version of Huckleberry Finn, 
will probably get under way this 
spring. 

Cesare Siepi, bass, returned to the 
Metropolitan Opera after singing in 
his native Italy during the summer. 
He has made his first extensive recital 
tour this season and has sung with the 
Little Orchestra, the Chicago Sym- 
phony, and the Cincinnati Symphony, 
and on television. His first New York 
recital is at Hunter College on March 
2. Next season he will return to the 
Metropolitan Opera and make another 
concert tour. 

To her long list of major orches- 
tral appearances Erica Morini, violin- 
ist, this season added further per- 
formances with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, Cleveland Or- 
chestra, Kansas City Philharmonic, 
and Houston Symphony. She has 
been re-engaged for 1952-53 by the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 

Ricardo Odnoposoff, violinist, tour- 
ed Australia last summer. His North 
American tour of 55 engagements in- 
cluded several appearances with or- 
chestras. In the spring he will re- 
ey to Europe for the summer and 
all. 

Edmund Kurtz, cellist, spent the 
summer and the first half of the win- 
ter abroad, appearing in the major 
cities of Europe. His North Ameri- 
can tour opened with a New York 
recital in January, and included an 
appearance with the Houston Sym- 
phony, under the direction of his 
brother, Efrem Kurtz. He will re- 
turn to Europe again for summer and 
fall appearances. His American sched- 


(Continued on page 106) 
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New York Crities Applaud 


FREDELL 





IN RECITAL 


New York, Town Hall, Oct. 19, 1951 


“A performer of remarkable poise and elan.” 
N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE, OCT. 20, 1951 












“Her command of the violin was altogether impressive.” 





N. ¥. TIMES, OCT. 20, 1951 










“Miss Lack is one of the most gifted of the younger violin- 


ists. Her tone is warm, rich and expressive. She has a 














dependable technique. And her playing shows taste and 
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imagination. 





N. Y. POST, OCT. 20, 1951 
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“WON THE INSTANT APPROVAL OF HER LARGE ” 
AUDIENCE.” As Soloist 


Washington D. C. Eve. Star 


WITH LITTLE ORCHESTRA SOCIETY 
“ONE OF THE CLEARLY ELECT AMONG THE YOUNGER 


CONCERT ARTISTS OF THE NATION TODAY.” New York, Town Hall, Feb. 18, 1952 
Houston Post 


are teat Can coeee vada wae “Miss Lack’s Concerto was Prokofieff’s in D major. She 


Phoenix Republic played with distinction. The work’s difficulties never 


troubled her and she carried off its wealth of different tonal 
“GAVE A MOVING, SCINTILLATING READING OF THE ; - 
SIBELIUS D MINOR CONCERTO.” effects as part of an integrated whole. 


: , N. Y. TIMES, FEB. 19, 1952 
Salt Lake City Tribune 


“VIRTUOSO EXTRAORDINARY.” 
Vancouver News Herald “Miss Lack played with a noteworthy deftness and a tone 
which had firmness and appealing timbre in the Prokofieff 

violin concerto; her interpretation persuasively realized the 

Allegro Records 


varying moods of the music.” 
N. ¥. HERALD TRIBUNE, FEB. 19, 1952 


DAVID W. RUBIN ARTISTS MANAGEMENT 


DAVID W. RUBIN RONALD A, WILFORD 


113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. . Circle 7-3841 ° Cable Address: Rubinarts 
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Judson, O'Neill 
and Judd 


(Continued from page 87) 
Maxwell Anderson and Kurt Weill 
musical play Lost in the Stars, Todd 
Duncan made a triumphant return to 
the concert stage. He will have sung 
fifty engagements by April. Mac Mor- 
gan, baritone, sang with the New 
York City Opera Company and the 
New England Opera Company. He 
will appear in The Telephone and The 
Secret of Suzanne with the Corpus 
Christi Symphony. Michael Rhodes, 
27-year-old baritone, sang Scarpia in 
an English concert version of Tosca 
with the Austin Symphony, Escamillo 
in a concert version of Carmen with 
the Tulsa Symphony, and Handel’s 
Messiah in Worcester. Edwin Steffe, 
baritone, filled over 65 engagements. 
He has sung major roles at the St. 
Louis Municipal Opera for six sum- 
mers and has sung 71 oratorio parts 
in his career. 

Three groups continuing on the 
Judson, O’Neill and Judd roster are 
the Columbia Concert Trio (Ariana 
Bronne, violinist; Ardyth Alton, cel- 
list; and Richard Gregor, pianist), the 
Philharmonic Piano Quartet, and The 
Carolers (Penny Perry, Leo Ber- 
nasche, Russell Hammar, Jonathan 
Wilson, and Eric Carlson, with Roy 
Cooper, pianist). 

The tour of Clifford Curzon, pia- 
nist, limited to seven weeks and 
solidly booked, opens with the New 
York Philharmonic- Symphony in 
January, 1953. Joseph Battista, pia- 
nist, has appeared with orchestras in 
Amarillo, Oklahoma City, and 
Springfield, Mass. Richard Farrell, 
New Zealand pianist, played with the 
London Symphony at the Royal 
Festival Hall before returning to 
America, where he appeared with the 
Cincinnati Symphony and the Okla- 
homa City Symphony and at the Na- 
tional Gallery in Washington. He re- 
turns to New Zealand for a tour in 
May. 

William Kapell, pianist, followed 
his third South American tour last 
summer with a return engagement at 
the Ravinia Festival, and since then 
has played sold-out concerts through- 
out the country. Next season’s book- 
ings include six concerts with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. In May, 1953, 
he goes to Israel for the first time. 
Eugene Istomin, pianist, returns to 
France this summer to play for the 
third time in the Casals festival. His 
American tour included engagements 
with the Chicago, Pittsburgh, Mon- 
treal, and Detroit symphonies and the 
Buffalo Philharmonic and with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic in a broad- 
cast from Bakersfield, California. 
Aldo Ciccolini, young Italian pianist, 
returned to Europe after his second 
season in this country. He played with 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, the Denver, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, and Boston 
symphonies, and the Dayton Phil- 
harmonic. Jestis Maria Sanroma, 
pianist, will divide his time in 1952- 
53 between his individual engagements 
and his tour with the newly organized 
Gershwin Concert Orchestra Com- 
pany. Menahem Pressler, pianist, will 
be available only in the first part of 
the season. Later, he plays in Europe 
and Israel. 


Gary Graffman, young American 
pianist, is currently on a tour that has 
included an appearance with the In- 
dianapolis Symphony and that has 
taken him to fill recital dates over 
most of the country. In January, 
Eugene List .introduced Paul Nor- 
doff’s Concerto for Piano, Violin, and 
Orchestra, with the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, under Fabien Sevitzky, and 
Carroll Glenn, violinist. He also 
played with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra at the Worcester Festival and 
with orchestras in Tulsa, Syracuse, 
Canton, and Birmingham and made 
radio and TV appearances. John 
Knight, Canadian pianist, has played 
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Ada Cooper, booking director, 
Judson, O'Neill and Judd 


some 55 concerts in this country and 
Canada this season. 

Michael Rabin, violinist, who will 
be sixteen on May 2, has had the 
season of a veteran artist. He was 
soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony and Boston and 
Denver symphonies and played on top 
radio programs. In the spring he sets 
out for a tour of Australia and New 
Zealand, returning by way of Hono- 
lulu in the fall. His tour next sea- 
son takes him to California, where he 
will play with the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic. Ossy Renardy, violinist, 
played in Israel, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, and France before beginning a 
schedule including concerts with the 
San Francisco, Winnipeg, and Pitts- 
burgh symphonies. Yfrah Neaman, 
violinist, appeared at the Royal Festi- 
val Hall in London under Sir Adrian 
Boult, toured India, and filled engage- 
ments in Scotland before coming to 
the United States for his fourth tour. 
Dorotha Powers, violinist, was soloist 
with the St. Louis and Cincinnati 
symphonies. 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
duo-pianists, appeared at the 1951 
Edinburgh Festival, and have been re- 
engaged for 1952. Their American 
tour covered this country and Canada. 
Whittemore and Lowe, duo-pianists, 
were soloists with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, playing for 
the first time in New York Vaughan 
Williams’ Concerto for Two Pianos, 
which they introduced to America in 
a concert with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony. 

For the 23rd year Jascha Heifetz 
is under Mr. Judson’s management. 
Nelson Eddy, whom Mr. Judson first 
heard in Philadelphia as a very young 
baritone, is on the list for the 24th 
season. Another important artist iden- 
tified with the Judson name is Rudolf 
Serkin, who will again have a solidly 
booked tour. 

For the first time since he came 
here in January, 1935, Robert Casa- 
desus will not be in this country next 
season. He will play in Europe, 
Israel, Egypt, and Turkey. After 
South American engagements in the 
summer of 1953, he will return to the 
United States by way of Mexico in 
October, 1953. His son Jean Casa- 
desus, who is building his own repu- 
tation as a pianist, will be in America 
all next season. 

Zino Francescatti, violinist, will 
tour South America next summer, 
before returning here for a solidly 
booked tour. Nicole Henriot, pianist, 
will play at Tanglewood in the 
summer and return in the autumn for 
her regular tour. 

illiam Primrose, violist, will be 
abroad all next season, and will not 
play here again until January, 1954. 

The concert “time available for 
Mario Lanza, tenor, depends on his 
motion-picture commitments. 

The Metropolitan Opera singers in 
Mr. Judson’s list have been active. 
Eleanor Steber, soprano, recently 
sang in Otello and Cosi Fan Tutte in 
a single day. Richard Tucker, tenor, 
appeared in revivals of Rigoletto, Cosi 
Fan Tutte, and Carmen. George Lon- 


don, bass-baritone, made his Metro- 
politan debut as Amonasro in Aida, 
after his successes with the Vienna 
Opera and at the Edinburgh Festival. 
He will sing at the Bayreuth, Salz- 
burg, Vienna, and Munich festivals 
this summer. His United States tour 
for 1952-53 is sold out. Charles Kull- 
man, tenor, again divided his time 
between the Metropolitan, his indi- 
vidual recital tour, and appearances 
with The Men of Song. This popular 
quartet—John Campbell, Alfred Kunz, 
Roger White, and Edmond Karlsrud, 
with Charles Touchette as pianist— 
also made a tour of its own. Mr. 
Kullman also sang with the New 
York Philharmonic- Symphony in 
Monteverdi’s Orfeo. Martha Lipton, 
mezzo-soprano, appeared at the Met- 
ropolitan, and sang with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony at the 
1951 Edinburgh Festival, and in New 
York in Busoni’s Arlecchino and 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah (for which 
Richard Tucker is also engaged). 


Community Concert 
Service 


(Continued from page 85) 

seat in the musical world, that the or- 
ganized-audience movement must be 
preserved regardless of who operates 
it, whether it is financed by private 
enterprise or public funds. Many peo- 
ple have called the organized-audience 
movement the most successful single 
musical enterprise in the world... . 
There are two reasons for its success: 
First, it was founded on a practical 
and economically sound principle; and 
second, it has stood ruggedly on its 
own feet, financed fully by personal 
enterprise and subsidized by the peo- 
ple who benefit from it, in a period 
when it has been assumed by many 
people throughout the world that 
every institution operated for cul- 
tural development or for the public 
good should be financed by a pater- 
nalistic government.” 

Community Concerts is designed to 
fit the American psychology, by plac- 
ing responsibility for the general wel- 
fare upon each individual who joins 
the organization and by giving him a 
voice in the proceedings. The pre- 
liminaries have succeeded; but the job 
is far from finished. Community 
Concerts is a flexible institution, 
working on today’s problems and look- 
ing ahead to those of tomorrow. It 
will continue to benefit the music 
world until a better idea comes along. 


Andre Mertens 
(Continued from page 104) 


ule next season includes a re-engage- 
ment with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. 

Jorge Bolet, pianist, appeared with 
seven of the principal orchestras and 
filled 64 engagements on a coast-to- 
coast tour. 

Byron Janis, pianist, gave his third 
New York recital on Jan. 21 in the 
course of a season that included ap- 
pearances with orchestras in Spring- 
field, Buffalo, Havana, Erie, San 
Francisco, and Boston. 

Constance Keene, pianist, made her 
debut with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony on Oct. 27, and 
made her first solo recordings for 
Mercury, for which she had previ- 
ously recorded duo-piano works with 
Abram Chasins. 

Marisa Regules, Argentine pianist, 
made a solo recital tour in the fall 
and appeared during the winter and 
spring with the Loewenguth Quartet. 

Gyorgy Sandor, pianist, opened the 
NBC-Television series Recital Hall 
last summer, His tour carried him 
from Canada to Mexico and included 
appearances with the New Orleans 
Symphony, Winnipeg Symphony, and 
Fort Wayne Philharmonic. 

Vera Appleton and Michael Field, 
duo-pianists, toured the eastern United 
States and Canada. Mr. Field gave a 


solo recital in Town Hall on Dec. 13. 

Virginia Morley and Livingston 
Gearhart, duo-pianists, toured to the 
West Coast, appearing with orches- 
tras in Milwaukee, Cleveland, New 
Haven, and Huntington as well as on 
television. : 

The Loewenguth Quartet of Paris 
returned in January for a_solidly- 
booked four-month North American 
tour. The members of the quartet— 
Alfred Loewenguth and Maurice 
Fueri, violinists; Roger Roche, vio- 
list; and Pierre Basseux, cellist—are 
joined in many of their programs by 
Argentine pianist Marisa Regules. 
The quartet will return between Feb. 
1 and March 15, 1953. 

Nikolai and Joanna Graudan, cello- 
piano duo, are filling engagements 
from New England to California. 

Federico Rey and Pilar Gomez, 
Spanish and Latin-American dance 
team, made a second tour of 56 recital 
engagements; they also appeared cn 
the Don Ameche television progra‘n 
and at the Palace Theatre in New 
York, and filled supper-club engage- 
ments in the Palmer House, in Ch.- 
cago, and the Persian Room in tle 
Plaza Hotel, in New York. 


ye 


Kurt Weinhold ” 


(Continued from page 87@ 

role of Susanna in Le Nozze di Fis- 
aro to her repertoire and sang 
Micaéla in the new Carmen produc- 
tion during her tenth season at the 
Metropolitan. She sang frequently o1 
the Firestone Hour and the Railroa | 
Hour and kept busy with orchestr:.! 
appearances and solidly-booked cor- 
cert tours. 

A record of transcontinental con - 
muting was established by Dorothy 
Warenskjold, soprano, who was fe: 
tured throughout the summer an! 
early fall on the radio Railroad Hou’, 
broadcast from Hollywood, and on 
the Ford Festival television program), 
originating in ‘New York. The re- 
mainder of her ‘eyrrent season has 
been occupied with mecital tours, opera 
appearances, and radio and television 
guest appearances. She has already 
been re-engaged for the San Fran- 
cisco Opera for next season. 

Other artists whose activity bears 
out the statement that recitals of real 
artistic value are still very much alive 
are Rose Bampton, soprano; Nino 
Martini, tenor; Mona Paulee, mezzo- 
soprano; Carolyn Long, soprano; 
Walter Cassel, baritone; and Frances 
Bible, mezzo-soprano. Mr. Cassel 
and Miss Bible also continued as 
members of the New York City 
Opera, singing leading roles in New 
York, Chicago, and Detroit. 

The continued artistic development 
of the Texas two-piano team of 
Alfred and Herbert Teltschik, of the 
nineteen-year-old pianist Ervin Laszlo, 
and of the Canadian violinist Gerhard 
Kander, who has just finished his 
first tour in the United States, has 
led to continuing demand for their 
services. 

The coming season will see the re- 
turn to the American concert stage 
of Witold Malcuzynski, Polish pianist 
who is devoting the current season 
to tours in Europe, the Near East, 
and South America. 

In the ensemble field, two novel 
attractions and one established one 
will be much in evidence. The Rev- 
elers male quartet continues its record 
breaking tours. The introduction of 
the Canadian all-girl chorus The Bell 
Singers, under the leadership of Dr. 
Leslie Bell, and the unique Angel 
aires Harp Quintet with brief tours 
this winter has led to extensive tour 
next season. 


Ein Gev Plans 
Annual Music Festival 

Erin Gev, Israet. — The annua 
Rural Music Festival will be hek 
here from April 11 to 17. The Israe 


Philharmonic and chamber group 
will take part. 
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French Musie 


(Continued from page 26) 


that I do not know what religion 
Martin actually professes; what 
I have said may equally well be 
a personal reaction to the ex- 
tremely Helvetian character of the 
work, 

A composition deserving of no- 
tice is La Douziéme Heure, a 
symphonic meditation by Pére 
Frangois Florand, a Dominican 
monk, on the episodes immediate- 
ly preceding the death of Christ. 
It draws its language from that 
of Olivier Messiaen, Pére Flor- 
and’s teacher; but its highly indi- 
vidual musical thinking seems the 
reflection, perhaps timid but all 
the more moving because of its 
imperfection, of a supernatural 
light. I know very little music 
that seems to emanate more dir- 
ectly from a truly contemplative 
spirit. 

We can.pass more rapidly over 
the Passion of another monk, the 
Benedictine Dom Clément Jacob, 
a classmate of Henri Sauguet and 
Roger Désormiére 25 years ago 
at the school in Arcueil; and also 
over the immense Passion of 
Georges Migot, whose work is still 
waiting for its first performance 
because of its excessive size. 

Francis Poulenc’s Stabat Mater 
was performed for the first time 
at the Strasbourg Festival last 
June. In America, only one aspect 
of Poulenc’s music is widely 
known, the bright and frothy as- 
pect exemplified by his Piano 
Concerto, which received its world 
premiere in Boston last year. But 
in other works Poulenc manifests 
a tender and sincere religious feel- 
ing. The Stabat Mater is such a 
work, equally far removed from 
the morose austerity of Martin and 
the almost vertiginous spiritual- 
ity of Pére Florand. Poulenc does 
not practice the mortifications of 
the cloister. He approaches the 
Virgin with complete simplicity 
and confidence and respectful, fi- 
lial pity. For this he is recom- 
pensed by very pure and moving 
music that always seems to come 
from the heart. My only regret 
is that he does not prolong musical 
ideas sufficiently, but passes too 
rapidly from one to another with- 
out allowing them time to develop 
fully. 

The panorama would not be 
complete without the inclusion of 
still other aspects of the religious 
spirit as manifested in French 
music today. Claude Delvincourt, 
for example, has an entirely de- 
corative conception of religious 
music, whether he borrows the 
contrapuntal style of Bach for the 
extremely pure language of his 
Salut Solennel or turns to the 
Negro spiritual toward the end 
of his Lucifer. 

The religious music of Darius 
Milhaud is a thing apart. His 
Service Sacré is one of the high 
points of his entire production, 
if not actually the highest point, 
and he also attains a very high 
level in Le Festin de la Sagesse. 
But these works are not related 
to the others we have been con- 
sidering, for their extraordinary 
effect derives from the authenti- 
city of their Hebraism. Yet no 
matter what the listener’s religion 
may be he cannot fail to be greatly 
impressed by certain of their ac- 
cents. 


The reader may be astonished 
that I have already written so 
much about religious music in 
France without making more than 
passing mention of Olivier Mes- 
siaen, to say nothing of giving him 
the first place. It is necessary to 
deal in special terms with this 
musician, who from the beginning 
of his career has always professed 
to be a mystical composer. He has 
regarded all his music as just as 
much a religious act as a musi- 
cal event. Messiaen’s case is 
troublesome and irritating, be- 
cause of the great publicity ac- 
corded him for several years. No 
doubt this publicity has contri- 
buted to his immense reputation, 
but it also has tended to wrong 
him and to cause him to be judged 
without indulgence, even without 
justice. Before undertaking to es- 
tablish my present point of view 
toward the religious value of the 
work of Messiaen, I should like 
to recall an interpretation I made 
precisely six years ago: 


66¢"RHIS musician has informed us 

by every possible means that 
he is a mystic—a revolutionary and 
a mystic. Let it pass whether or 
not he is a revolutionary. Incon- 
testably, he means to be one wheth- 
er he is one or not. His claim 
of mysticism seems to me less mis- 
leading, or would be so if it were 
not for his insistence upon making 
it. It is apparent in his facility 
and the speed with which he has 
created an experimental body of 
works. I am well aware that the 
great mystics have always tried 
to give concrete form to their ex- 
perience. This they have under- 
taken for the sake of order, out 
of purely spiritual motives and 
out of desperation over the ma- 
terial results; they have felt con- 
tempt for these results in relation 
to the object of their contempla- 
tion. Do I dare observe that Mes- 
siaen often tends to lose himself 
more in thoughts about his work 
than in contemplation of an im- 
manent verity? At least he gives 
this impression when he _ talks 
about his music; and he talks a 
great deal about it, which bothers 
me enormously. Moreover, if 
this music is truly the fruit of a 
mystical experience, how can he 
hope to make us understand its 
spirit better by multiplying the 
commentaries in which he ex- 
pounds his works as fabrications? 
The more Messiaen reveals to us 
his secrets of his art, the more am- 
bitious his procedures seem, and 
the more he seems to pretend toe 
erect Jacob’s Ladder all by him- 
self. This attitude is far removed 
from the humility of the mystic 
who knows himself to be as noth- 
ing in the eyes of God and who 
trains himself to achieve a state 
of receptivity in order that the 
Holy Spirit may be induced to 
come and inhabit his emptiness. 
This state does not readily permit 
artistic creation, and for this rea- 
son artistic creation is only rarely 
associated with authentic mystic- 
ism. 

“With the complications of 
modern technique, moreover, a 
certain arrogance is probably 
necessary in one who originates 
the creative act. I cannot say how 
this can take place without an 
adulteration of the purity of mys- 
ticism. And certainly I should not 
say that the elevated plane of 
thought on which Olivier Messiaen 


operates does not permit sensitive 
nostrils to discern a vague odor 
of sulphur.” 


S Ix years have passed since I 

wrote these lines. In the course 
of these six years Messiaen, un- 
derstanding that he was doing his 
cause no good, has partly given 
up writing the interminable com- 
mentaries with which he used to 
celebrate the performances of his 
music. On certain occasions, he 
has actually retreated from mys- 
ticism, asserting that he is more 
a theological than a mystical com- 
poser—in other words, that he 
derives his musical inspiration 
from theological subjects, formu- 
lated in rational terms, which in 
effect give birth to pieces neither 
more nor less mystical than any 
other program music. 

Having established this point, 
however, Messiaen does not aban- 
don his claim to be a religious 
personality and an exclusively re- 
ligious musician. It is therefore 
still legitimate to judge him from 
this point of view, and it would 
be a departure from our subject 
to attempt to bring his purely 
musical processes to trial. 

On the evidence of his whole 
production up to now, Messiaen 
has suffered a persistent decline 
in the quality of his religious sen- 
timent since he composed, fifteen 
years or more ago, the admirable 
suite of organ pieces entitled La 
Nativité, in which he seemed to 
have captured the spirit of the 
purest and most ardent faith. An 
intense spirituality is also appar- 
ent in L’Ascension, a somewhat 
later work for orchestra, and in 
the Visions de l’Amen, for two 
pianos, written during the German 
occupation. 

With the Trois Petites Liturgies 
de la Présence Divine, a disquiet- 
ing element makes its appearance 
—a vehement and almost dionysiac 
sensuality that is in strange con- 
trast to the avowed intention of 
the composer. He insinuates into 
many contemplative passages 
caressing melodic inflections, 
which, I am convinced, nine out 
of ten listeners would normally 
interpret in a more or less erotic 
sense. Vingt Regards sur |’Enfant 
Jésus, while remarkable in har- 
monic and pianistic writing, takes 
its place in the same descending 
curve, which arrives finally at the 
Turangalila Symphony. One may 
like or dislike, admire or deplore 
this strange and somewhat mon- 
strous work, in which the best 
and the ~werst aspects of Messia- 
en’s gifts may be discerned. But 
it is difficult for me to follow the 





author in the interpretation he 
asks us to accept. Even if I am 
willing to call Messiaen an import- 
ant musician, it is quite impossible 
for me to consider him an import- 
ant religious musician except in 
a few works written some years 
ago—and more specifically, in cer- 
tain organ pieces. 


FTER a period of mature 

reflection on the state of 
French religious music, the Radi- 
odiffusion Frangaise commissioned 
five composers to write a large col- 
lective work entitled Mystére de 
Noél. It was broadcast for the 
first time on Christmas Eve. A 
fine poet, Loys Masson, was asked 
to write the text, which is in five 
parts — The Annunciation, The 
March Toward Bethlehem, The 
Nativity and the Adoration of the 
Shepherds, The Adoration of the 
Magi, and The Flight into Egypt 
and the Massacre of the Innocents. 
Each section was set by a different 
composer. The transition from 
one section to the next is effected 
by a simple reading of a scriptural 
passage telling of the episode to 
follow. 

It was hoped that the poem, be- 
ing the work of a single author, 
would give sufficient unity to the 
work. In order to give an element 
of musical unity, however, a plain- 
song from the Christmas liturgy 
was chosen, with the stipulation 
that each composer should make 
use of it. This device brought 
about an excellent result. 

The work had considerable suc- 
cess and will probably be repeated. 
In spite of variations of quality 
between the five parts, the ele- 
ments of the work do not seem 
disparate. The Annunciation re- 
veals Daniel-Lesur as a musician 
of serene, luminous piety, with a 
sincerity that is enriched rather 
than diminished by the memories 
his great artistic culture has ac- 
cumulated. The March Toward 
Bethlehem was entrusted to Mlle. 
Claude Arrieu, from whom were 
expected folk color and imagery 
adapted to the picturesque, inti- 
mate character of this episode. In 
certain passages the expectation is 
realized, but others display such a 
relaxation of style that her music 
comes close to that of operetta 
in the inn scene. In the next sec- 
tion, by Mlle. Elsa Barraine, the 
tone improves. It would be impos- 
sible to express better the tender 
respect, the mysterious happiness, 
and the naiveté that suffuse the 
miraculous adventure of the Na- 
tivity. In the section by Raymond 
Gallois-Montbrun, who contributed 
many beautiful details, the reli- 
gious sentiment seems more exter- 
nal, and there is an ostentation 
that approaches pure theatrical- 
ism. In the final movement, Jean 
Langlais employs for the Massa- 
cre of the Innocents a style mid- 
way between the religious and the 
secular, yet not lacking in force. 
It was a source of regret through- 
out the work that a thousand beau- 
ties of the poetic text were sacri- 
ficed and absorbed by the music. 


HERE we have touched upon 
an extremely dolorous problem. 
Can the union of poetry and music 
not be accomplished without the 
absorption of one by the other? 
If it cannot, the situation is re- 
miniscent of the nuptial behavior 
of the praying mantis, when the 
(Continued on page 146) 
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BALLET RUSSE STARS 


MIA SLAVENSKA 
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THEATRE BALLET 


Company of 30 with Orchestra 
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A new Ballet by Antony Tudor 
based upon 


Tennessee Williams’ famous play and motion picture 
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An Unpublished Letter 


By Felix Mendelssohn 


By Hans E. WILK 


N 1820 Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy’s Aunt Henrietta 
wrote to his mother about the 

eleven-year-old Felix: “If God 
keeps this boy, then some day his 
letters will make history after 
many, many years. Preserve them 
like a sacred treasure.” 

Even if we cannot fully share 
this enthusiasm today, every newly 
uncovered letter from the hand of 
this master adds to our knowledge 
of his personality and of the mu- 
sical life of his time. 

The previously unpublished let- 
ter reproduced here belongs to an 
important phase of Mendelssohn’s 
life. Although it is undated, the 
letter may be assumed to have 
been written in 1836 in Leipzig, 
when the 27 - year-old composer 
was almost at the height of his 
musical career. In this year Felix 
became engaged to the beautiful 
Cécile Jeanrenaud, whose serenity 
was to contribute so much to his 


future happiness, as has _ been 
shown again only recently by 
newly translated documents. In 


the previous year, Mendelssohn 
had accepted the direction of the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra; in the 
years that followed, he trans- 
formed this orchestra into a prog- 
ressive musical organization and 
established its reputation through- 
out Europe. Here he conducted 
from the score for the first time, 
instead of allowing the first vio- 
linist to lead the orchestra—an in- 
novation Ludwig Spohr had in- 
troduced in London in 1820. 

Mendelssohn’s relationship with 
the orchestra members seems to 
have been ideal. He wrote that 
“the men are willing, the orches- 
tra is good.” After the “continu- 
ous arguments, querulous and nar- 
row criticism” he had met with 
in his previous position in Diissel- 
dorf, he thought himself in para- 
dise in Leipzig. 


N November, 1835, Felix lost 

his father, who had been his 
closest friend and his musical ad- 
viser. This grave event led his 
thoughts away from the composi- 
tion of works in light vein. He 
made new efforts to complete his 
oratorio St. Paul, as his father 
had urged in his last letters. 

St. Paul, on which Mendelssohn 
had worked for two years, was 
performed publicly for the first 
time in 1836. This now rather 
neglected oratorio quickly won tri- 
umphant success throughout west- 
ern Europe, and was performed 
in New York for the first time 
in 1838. 

The singer of one of the four 
solo parts at the first performance 
of St. Paul was Henrietta Grabau. 
It is to this artist that the un- 
paanened letter quoted below was 


Dr. Hans E. Wilk, an Oneonta, N. Y., 
physician, owns a collection of memorabilia 
of composers of the romantic period. 
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addressed. Miss Grabau had sung 
a scene and aria by Weber in the 
first Gewandhaus concert that 
Mendelssohn conducted, in 1835. 
In March, 1836, he gave a bene- 
fit concert for her, in which the 
orchestra presented Beethoven’s 
Triple Concerto for the first time, 
with Mendelssohn himself as 
pianist. 

Henrietta Grabau was a well- 
known artist. Clara Wieck writes 
of her to Schumann, ‘The Grabau 
sings divinely.” On another occa- 
sion Mendelssohn told how “the 
Grabau” had sung one of his sis- 
ter Fanny’s compositions; her 
singing was not as good as his sis- 
ter Rebecca’s, “yet very pure.” 

Some years later, in 1843, Hen- 
rietta (then Mme. Grabau-Bunau) 
helped to make one of Mendels- 
sohn’s plans become reality—the 
founding of a conservatory in 
Leipzig. At the new school she 
taught singing. The faculty also 
included such notable instructors 
as Ferdinand David in violin and 
Robert Schumann and Mendels- 
sohn in composition. 


T IS against this background 
that the following characteris- 
tic letter can best be appreciated: 
To Miss 
Miss Henrietta Grabau 
This City 
My dear Fraulein: 

I am answering your friendly 
lines quickly because I have 
already desisted from the idea 
of the Finale from Norma and 
have ordered the next concert 
without it (with Mueller’s 
Finale). It seemed to me yes- 
terday that you did not think 
it suitable and that it would be 
more agreeable to you if some- 
thing else would be put on. 

It is fine that today the 
Tageblatt is getting the idea 
which we have had yesterday. 

But then — who has under- 
lined the Opening? You or the 
Tageblatt? I for once would 
like to get into the second part, 
preferably so if the Tageblatt 
had underlined it. 

And concerning the aria, I 
hardly believe that it will be 
finished in time. Even if it is, 
I certainly do not want to 
trouble you with the study (!) 
of a new aria at a time when 
you will have quite a few 
things to do and to take care 
of. However, I have made up 
my mind to compose it just the 
same, whether before or after 
the concert, and whether you 
sing it or put it away with the 
other useless ones, because I 
would like only too much to 
show you my appreciation of 
the many and great enjoyments 
I owe to your singing last win- 
ter. And I know of no other 
way to do it. 

Most sincerely, 
Your devoted 
Felix Mendelssohn-B 
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It can be seen from the begin- 
ning of this letter how concerned 
Felix was about arranging a 
proper program for the concert. 
Apparently the finale of Bellini’s 
Norma was not to Miss Grabau’s 
taste, and had to give way to the 
finale of a work by a composer 
who is forgotten today. 


T WAS not unusual for Men- 

delssohn, like other conductors 
of the time, to transplant to the 
concert hall whole operatic scenes 
such as the one mentioned in the 
letter to Henrietta Grabau. In 
other concerts he performed the 
finale of Beethoven’s Fidelio and 
the first-act finale of Weber’s 
Euryanthe. But he loved to con- 
duct his own compositions, and 
he was eager to have a work of 
his own—presumably the aria he 
mentions in the letter—appear in 
the second part of the planned 
concert, so that it could be heard 
to greater advantage. 

His humorous allusion to a 
notice in the Tageblatt, which ap- 
parently put his piece at the open- 
ing of the concert, may be taken 
as a sign of his friendly relation- 
ship to the Leipzig papers. From 
the first they received him 
warmly, and as time went on they 
acclaimed him _— enthusiastically. 
The Allgemeine Musikzeitung 
claimed Felix as “ours” at the an- 
nouncement of his first perfor- 
mance of one of his works (the 
Fingal’s Cave Overture), and af- 
ter his first Gewandhaus concert 
the music critic predicted “a 
blessed future in devoted love for 
the art.” 

Mendelssohn himself, however, 
would have nothing to do with 
music criticism, and in 1835 he 
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declined an offer to become editor 
of a musical paper. He also con- 
sidered musical prizes and com- 
mittees of judges detriments to 
the art of music. 


NE of Mendelssohn’s _ biog- 

raphers, A. Reisman, tells us 
that the composer wrote songs for 
certain singers whose individual- 
ity and artistic ability he admired. 
His regard for Henrietta Grabau 
is apparent in his unassuming at- 
titude toward the value of the aria 
he wrote for her, and his gracious 
thoughtfulness about the artist's 
time and patience—witness the po- 
lite exclamation mark, as if no 
studying were required for so dis- 
tinguished a singer. 

The elegant flavor of the style 
in which this letter is phrased is 
somewhat obscured in translation, 
but even so it reveals Mendelssohn 
once more as a cultivated person- 
ality with a charm and lightness 
very much his own, although per- 
haps, as John Horsley says, “win- 
ning to the point of flattery to- 
wards the people he loved.” 

The precise and clear execution 
of this letter is characteristic of 
most of his documents, which look 
as though good and well-balanced 
thoughts had led his hand. It 
brings to mind his own admiring 
lines to his mother, in which he 
praised her handwriting, “so 
small, accurate and classical froin 
the beginning to the end.” 

With this letter at hand it is 
easy to understand what the de- 
lighted Clara Schumann meart 
when she wrote to Brahms after 
receiving from him a collection 
of Mendelssohn’s letters, “Every 
one of his words brings him s) 
vividly before my soul.” 
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WORLD-FAMOUS ENSEMBLE 
OF SIXTEEN OF ITALY'S 
FINEST INSTRUMENTALISTS 
FRANCO CARRACIOLO, DIRECTOR 
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MARSHALL COLLEGE 


HUNTINGTON 1, WEST VIRGINIA 
January 30, 1952 


Mr. Albert Morini 
119 West 57th Street 
New York City, New York 


Dear Mr. Morini: 








I want to tell you that we have 
never presented a finer program than was 
given last night by the Basque company 
under the name of EUZKADI. Our people are 
all most enthusiastic and I have never 
heard more wonderful comments from our 
Forum members. You really rang the bell 
with EUZKADI. May I say that never have I 
worked with such fine people off stage. 


Every city in America should hear 
and see this program and we would all 
have a better outlook on life. 


Thank you for sending EUZKADI to us. 





Very sincerely yours, 


Car Baz 


Curtis Baxter 





TALLEY BEATTY 


AND HIS COMPANY 
OF DANCERS & DRUMMERS 


TROPICANA 


TROPICANA SPECTACLE ACCLAIMED 


Talley Beatty's "Tropicana", mighty artists of the dance, 
gave a large audience one of the thrills of the season. 
Why are our managers content to bring us the shabby 
dance troupes when such talent is available? It is all 
brought about by the genius of Talley Beatty, a dancer 
of superlative technique, unlimited imagination, and 
poetry of body and mind such as we have seen in no 
other dancer. 

Pittsburgh Sun-Telegram 
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Berlin 


By H. H. StucKkENsSCHMIDT 


HORTLY after its world premi- 
S ere in Venice, Igor Stravinsky’s 

new opera The Rake’s Progress 
had three productions in German— 
first in Zurich and then in Stuttgart 
and Hamburg. The Stuttgart per- 
formance, at the Wiirttembergische 
Staatstheater, profited, so to speak, 
from a musical laying on of hands. 
The conductor was Ferdinand Leitner, 
who prepared the world premiere for 
Stravinsky, and himself conducted the 
second and third performances in 
Venice, with the enthusiastic praise of 
the composer. 

Mr. Leitner has been conductor of 
the opera in Stuttgart for two years, 
and he has already made a reputation 
through his precise workmanship and 
admirable co-ordination of dramatic 
action and orchestral accompaniment. 
His - interpretation of the Stravinsky 
opera put him in the front rank of 
German operatic conductors. He di- 
rected it with mature musical intelli- 
gence, accompanying the singers flaw- 
lessly, and making invariably happy 
choices of tempos. The Stuttgart or- 
chestra, a rather drab and old-fash- 
ioned organization, sounded trans- 
formed. Kurt Puhlmann was stage 
director, and Leni Bauer-Ecsy de- 
signed the scenery. Both were at 
their best in the madhouse scene. 
Some of the singers were excellent. 
As Nick Shadow, Gustav Neidlinger 
displayed a diabolical coldness, and 
sang with true bravura. Lore Wiss- 
mann was a lyrically inspired Ann 
Trulove. Richard Holm, who was 
lent by the Munich Opera, seemed an 
unsurpassable Tom Rakewell in the 
last act. Marta Fuchs sang Baba- 
the-Turk. 

The success of the work (called in 
German Der Wiistling) in Stuttgart 
was repeated in Hamburg, where 
Ginter Rennert designed the scenery. 
The Rake’s Progress has been saluted 
by the conservative German opera 
public as a return to singable melody, 
and it has every chance to become 
established in the repertoires of many 
opera houses. 


T a matinee performance, the 

Hessische Staatstheater, in Wies- 
baden, produced two interesting one- 
act operas, Le Jeu de Robin et Ma- 
rion, by Darius Milhaud, and, in its 
world premiere, Adam and Eve, by 
the American composer Everett Helm. 
Both works are built around medieval 
themes. Milhaud has used the first 
singspiel of musical history, the prin- 
cipal work of Adam de la Halle. 
Helm has followed a Norman moral- 
ity play of the twelfth century. 

Milhaud takes over the old pastoral 
songs without changing the melodies, 
but he gives them a bitonal setting, 
using both harmonic and polyphonic 
elements and orchestrating the accom- 
paniment for a quintet composed of 
flute, clarinet, saxophone, violin, and 
cello. The effect is not clear stylisti- 
cally, for the modernisms, often very 
piquant in themselves, do not blend 
with the Arcadian and childlike na- 
ture of the action. Nor did the per- 
formance rise above the level of a 
kindergarten enlivened by mime and 
choreographic activity. 

Helm’s Adam and Eve was much 
more impressive. The text has great 
literary charm, and Helm has taken 
over from the original play the Gre- 
gorian choruses, which now constitute 
a comment on the modern action. 
Adam and Eve sit in tennis clothes 
on stainless steel chairs; God smokes 
cigars; Satan appears in an afternoon 
coat, escorted by six imps clad in 


mR, Stuckenschmidt, who represents 
Mu SICAL AMERICA in Berlin, is one of Ger- 
many’s leading critics, a conservator pro- 
fessor, music consultant of the Berlin adio, 
and editor of Die Stimme. 
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similar fashion. After Adam and 
Eve have enjoyed the forbidden fruit, 
the Angel, who is dressed like an old 
nurse, drives the young couple from 
Paradise into the fields, where they 
must live by the sweat of their brows. 
Finally, he indicates to them the way 
to salvation: God 

The stylistic elements clash vio- 
lently. Gregorian responses, intoned 
in Latin, accompany the clearing of 
the tea-table. Medieval organum fol- 
lows a pantomime that begins as a 
dercussion solo and continues in two- 
part harmony. Precedents for this 
sort of thing may be found in Jean 
Cocteau and Stravinsky. The moral 
and religious sense of the piece 
emerges very clearly from this dis- 
crepancy. 


Helm’s music, orchestrated for 


Wagner 
A scene from Everett Helm's new opera Adam and Eve, produced by the 
Hessische Staatstheater in Wiesbaden. A modern variant on a twelfth-cen- 
tury Norman morality, the opera juxtaposes medieval and modern elements 


flute, clarinet, trumpet, string trio, 
and percussion with the refined clarity 
of line of a woodcut, has a lively 
rhythmic charm. Its dissonant coun- 
terpoint blends very well with the 
parallel fifths and fourths of the re- 
sponsive choruses, which sometimes 
take the form of psalmody. This 
opera is a genuine contribution to the 
repertory, especially for small thea- 
tres and for opera houses with modest 
resources. The solution of the scenic 
problems was ingenious, and Hubert 
Franz found the proper compromise 
between the medieval and the modern. 
The composer conducted. 


THE Wiesbaden Opera has fought 

its way to a leading position among 
German opera houses under the direc- 
tion of its ambitious intendant, 


GERMANY 


Kohler-Helffrich. The ballet has en- 
gaged some of the finest young Ger- 
man dancers, drawing them away 
from Berlin. Among these are the 
distinguished Maria Fris, the gifted 
Peter van Dijk, and the charming 
Denise Laumer. The ballet is under 
the direction of Hans Werner Henze, 
an extremely gifted 26-year-old com- 
poser and a former pupil of Wolf- 
gang Fortner. Fortner’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, which had its world premiere 
in Donaueschingen last year, was re- 
cently used in a ballet. In the same 
program a pas de deux to music by 
the young Berlin composer Giselher 
Klebe also had its world premiere. 
The principal work of the evening 
was Arnold Schénberg’s Pelleas und 
Melisande, presented in ballet form. 

The Stadtische Oper in Berlin also 
recently staged an important ballet 
premiere. Boris Blacher used Aris- 
tophanes’ Lysistrata for a dance work, 
as Richard Mohaupt had done earlier. 
To make the pacifistic theme clearer, 
Blacher employs a chorus, stationed 
in the forward boxes, which com- 
ments on the action by singing th: 
Aristophanes text, from which som: 
of the obscenities have been removed. 
The ballet, in eleven scenes, lasts 
about 45 minutes. 

Blacher has bound the music to- 
gether through the unity of his the- 
matic material. The first and las: 
scenes are organ-points over an E in 
the bass, from which the various de 
velopments expand and to which they 
are led back. Blacher employs the 
twelve-tone idiom, yet his music is 
purely rhythmic from the first meas- 
ure to the last, and entirely in the 
spirit of the dance. In the final 
bacchanale he employs an eruptive 
rhythmic scheme, vividly reminiscent 
of Stravinsky's Le Sacre du Prin 
temps. It is prevailingly homophonic 
music, with savage, sometimes primi- 

(Continued on page 169) 








Munich 


By Vircinia PLEASANTS 


RAVELING about Western Ger- 

many, the casual visitor can read- 

ily see that the country has built 
up its business, industry, and com- 
merce to a thriving state since the end 
of the war. Not so apparent at a 
superficial glance is the very active 
cultural life. In the case of Munich, 
a city of some 800,000 inhabitants, 
postwar artistic life and efforts have 
grown with each season, and the cur- 
rent schedule offers not only the tried 
and true but many innovations as well. 

The Musica Viva Series, which has 
become one of the most important 
links in Munich’s musical life, began 
in 1947, when Karl Amadeus Hart- 
mann, composer and chief dramatur- 
gist at the Bavarian Staatsoper, had 
a new plan for presenting and pro- 
moting contemporary music. He ap- 
proached Carlos Mosely, the Ameri- 
can Music Officer of Bavaria, who 
gave him not only moral support but 
an official contribution of 400 marks 
a month—a subsidy that still con- 
tinues. With this money, tickets were 
purchased and distributed by the Mu- 
sic Office to students and other de- 
serving people. 

The first concerts were held in the 
small Brunnenhof Theater. Soon they 
were presented in the larger Sophien- 
saal. Finally, at the invitation of 
Professor Gerlach, former rector of 
the University of Munich, the con- 
certs were moved to the large audi- 
torium of the university, where they 
are still given. Teachers, professional 
musicians, and students of music make 





a vinae Pleasants, American pianist, has 
iving in Munich wth her husband, 
Henry Pleasants, former Philadelphia critic, 
who has been administering State Depart- 
ment cultural projects. 





up the larger part of the capacity 
audience at each concert. 

Musica Viva is now a part of the 
Bavarian Staatsoper. With the co- 
operation of the opera administra- 
tion and the Bavarian Radio, which 
broadcasts all the concerts and whose 
orchestra plays in most of the pro- 
grams, a working ensemble is pro- 
vided and the cost of the tickets is 
kept so low that these are the cheapest 
major concerts in Munich. Interna- 
tional musicians and conductors take 
part in the series. 


N this year’s opening concert Igor 

Stravinsky conducted the chorus and 
orchestra of the Bavarian Radio in 
his Orpheus and his Oedipus Rex. 
The second concert presented Paul 
Sacher, Swiss conductor and specialist 
in modern works, and Geza Anda, 
Swiss-Hungarian pianist, in a bril- 
liant performance of Bartdk’s Second 
Piano Concerto. Frank Martin’s Con- 
certo for Seven Instruments and Ar- 
thur Honegger’s Fifth Symphony 
completed the program. A stage per- 
formance of Britten’s The Rape of 
Lucretia was coolly received by the 
audience. 

The winter will bring works by 
Paul Hindemith, Olivier Messiaen, 


Wolfgang Fortner, Hans Werner 
Henze, Hermann Reutter, Werner 
Egk, Marcel Mihalovici, Boris 


Blacher, Serge Prokofieff, and Darius 
Milhaud. 

The regular series of concerts given 
by the three leading orchestras are 
tailored to the taste of the more con- 
servative Munich public, and offer 
chiefly classic and romantic music. 
Occasionally a novelty or relatively 
recent work is included, but the four 
Bs (the fourth being Bruckner) fur- 
nish the core of the repertoire. 

Eugene Jochum opened the season 
of the Bavarian Radio Orchestra with 
a program containing Bruckner’s Fifth 
Symphony and Bach’s solo cantata, 


Jauchzet Gott in allen Landen, with 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf as _ soprano 
soloist. Miss Schwarzkopf contrib- 
uted some of her best singing, and 
Mr. Jochum was properly earnest and 
serious in the symphony. In Brahms’s 
A German Requiem, given in the 
second program, things did not work 
out as well. The orchestra and the 
conductor were the same, but the per- 
formance was ragged. Edwin Fischer, 
who has a devoted public in Munich, 
played Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Con- 
certo in Mr. Jochum’s third program. 
The Bavarian Radio Orchestra is, on 
the whole, the best in Munich. 


HE Munich Philharmonic, under 

Fritz Rieger, has numbered among 
its soloists Ludwig Hoelscher, cellist; 
Renato de Barbieri, violinist ; and 
Wilhelm Kempff, _ pianist. Mr. 
Kempff’s playing of Schumann’s 
Piano Concerto was appropriately ro- 
mantic; Mr. Barbieri proved himself 
a real virtuoso in Ravel’s Tzigane 
and Paganini’s D major Concerto. 
On the whole, the orchestra’s playing 
was solid but lacking in brilliance. 

Mr. Rieger has just taken the or- 
chestra on a tour of twelve cities in 
Western Germany. They came back 
with both artistic successes and finan- 
cial profit to their credit. Mr. Rieger 
gave the kind of programs people 
wanted, and they supported him by 
turning out capacity audiences in each 
town. 

An extra Philharmonic concert 
brought a native son to the platform 
in Munich for the first time after an 
extensive career outside the city. Ru- 
dolph Moralt, conductor at the Vienna 
Staatsoper and a nephew of Richard 
Strauss, led the orchestra in a pro- 
gram that included Mendelssohn's 
Scherzo from A Midsummer Night's 
Dream; Liszt’s Les Préludes, and 
Strauss’s Alpine Symphony. This 
long-drawn-out Strauss piece, with its 

(Continued on page 169) 
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“RECENT APPEARANCES WITH 
ORCHESTRA 


CBC Symphony Orchestra 
Chicago Symphony 
Dallas Symphony 

Havana Philharmonic 


Les Concerts Symphoniques 
de Montreal 


L'Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande 


London Symphony Orchestra 
National Symphony, Washington 
Rochester Philharmonic 


Under the Batons of 


Ernest Ansermet 
Sir Thomas Beecham 
Desire Defauw 
Antal Dorati 

Sir Ernest MacMillan 
Howard Mitchell 
Heitor Villa-Lobos 
Frieder Weissmann 


"She is in the first rank" 


—Diario de Rio de Janeiro 


"A mature art, finely balanced and 
poetic’ —Montreal Gazette 


"Brilliance and authority" 
—New Statesman & Nation 


"Dazzling colour" = —£vening News, London 


"A great artist . . . High intelligence" 
—Chicago News 


"A sensitive and poetizing musician- 
ship" —Dallas News 


"Great dash... Imaginative phrasing” 
—London Times 


"A pianist of stature = —Recorded Music 


Presenting Villa-Lobos First 
Piano Concerto 


Exclusively on London ffrr Records 
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ENGLAND 


By Epwarp LocksPEISER 


EVIEWING Benjamin Brit- 

ten’s opera Billy Budd at the 

end of 1951, the anonymous 
critic of the London Times referred 
to the achievements of what he called 
an anno mirabilis in British music. 
The new Britten opera, he felt, marked 
the triumphant climax of a burst of 
creative activity unparalleled in re- 
cent times. He was no doubt think- 
ing of the renaissance in British music 


represented not only by the series of - 


Britten operas but by Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ extraordinary The Pilgrims’ 
Progress, presented earlier in the year ; 
by the revivals of the Purcell operas 
King Arthur, The Fairy Queen, and 
Dido and Aeneas (the last in different 
editions by Edward J. Dent and Ben- 
jamin Britten); and by two operas, 
Sir William Walton’s Troilus and 
Cressida, and Lennox Berkeley’s 
Lady Hamilton, now well under way 
and scheduled for production. He 
may have been thinking, too, as indi- 
cations of a potent and varied vitality, 
of Alan Rawsthorne’s Second Piano 
Concerto, Peter Racine Fricker’s 
Symphony, and the new opera on 
which Michael Tippett is working. 


HERE is also cause for satisfac- 

tion in the interpretative sphere. 
Sir Thomas Beecham remains, as con- 
ductor of the Royal Philharmonic, the 
most electrifying single personality in 
British music-making. The London 
Symphony, which fell considerably in 
reputation during the war, has now 
taken its place, under the inspired di- 
rection of Josef Krips, in the front 
rank of British orchestras, alongside 
the» Hallé Orchestra of Manchester, 
conducted by Sir John Barbirolli; the 
BBC Symphony, conducted by Sir 
Malcolm Sargent; and the London 
Philharmonic, conducted by Sir Ad- 
rian Boult. 

It would be folly to try to name all 
the instrumentalists who occupy im- 
portant places in the English musical 
panorama. The towering figures are 
undoubtedly those of the pianists 
Dame Myra Hess, Clifford Curzon, 
and Solomon; the violinist Max Ros- 
tal; and the contralto Kathleen 
Ferrier. 

The Festival of Britain was the 
occasion of some memorable creations 
and performances, and it also made 
an important material contribution in 
the new Royal Festival Hall, on the 
south bank of the Thames—the most 
scientifically planned concert hall in 
Europe. This hall is controlled not 
by private enterprise, but by the Lon- 
don County Council. 

Municipal and state institutions are 
taking an increasingly active hand in 
the shaping of our musical life. The 
permanent opera companies at Covent 
Garden and the Sadler’s Wells Thea- 
tre, supported by the Arts Council of 
Great Britain, and the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, licensed as a mo- 
nopoly to provide all broadcast pro- 
grams as a public service, are major 
evidences of the trend towards state 
subsidy and centralization. 


NCOURAGING and satisfying as 
“~'the over-all picture of musical life 
in Britain appears to be, certain ills, 
inevitable as they may be, are worth 
examining. It has long been recog- 
nized that the adventurous policy of 
the BBC has made available to the 
musical public an immense variety of 
works of many different schools, 
which, it is contended, could never 
have been produced with the resources 
of private enterprise alone. Such am- 
bitious schemes, of unique educational 
and artistic value, as the presentation 


Edward Lockspeiser, for a number of 
years the London correspondent of MusIcaL 
America, has this year been making appear- 
ances as an orchestral conductor. 
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of all the piano concertos of Mozart; 
or of a cycle of the main works of 
Liszt, most of which are almost en- 
tirely unknown; or of a survey of the 
madrigal in all its aspects throughout 
an entire century of its development 
remind one of the early twentieth- 
century German festivals devoted to 
the entire output of a single composer 
or a group of composers or to focus- 
ing attention on one aspect of music. 

But such enterprises have almost 
entirely disappeared from commer- 
cially sponsored musical activity. The 
patrons who once supported enlight- 
ened undertakings are impoverished 
now, and the subsidizers of music are 
now the more impersonal Arts Coun- 
cil and BBC. The Arts Council de- 
rives its funds from the Treasury (in 
other words, the Inland Revenue) and 
the BBC from the fees paid by sev- 
eral million license-holders for radio 
sets. Only the Glyndebourne Opera, 
originated through the initiative of a 
bold idealist, John Christie, and con- 
ceived as an English shrine to Mo- 
zart, maintains its cachet of indi- 
viduality. And even Glyndebourne, 
though Mr. Christie still directs its 
functions, is now heavily subsidized 
by the Arts Council. 


Y almost imperceptible degrees, 

the BBC and the Arts Council 
have become the nearly exclusive ad- 
vocates of the more enterprising mu- 
sical projects. Were it not for the 
far-sighted and distinterested policy 
of these organizations, much of the 
best British musical endeavor would 
lack adequate support. But it is im- 
portant to point out that the activities 
made possible by the abundant re- 
sources of the BBC, far from having 
promoted a comparable spirit of ad- 
venture in music-making sponsored by 
private enterprise, has had precisely 
the opposite effect. Instead of emu- 
lating the level of taste of the best 
radio programs, the programs of pri- 





Keystone 


The much-discussed Royal Festival Hall in London, completed last spring 


vately sponsored concerts have become 
more conservative, more popular, and 
more consistently concerned with im- 
mediate box-office success. 

With the Arts Council, the situ- 
ation is somewhat different. This or- 
ganization exists to provide support 
for private enterprises of proven ar- 
tistic merit that would not otherwise 
be able to meet their material commit- 
ments. It is inevitable, however, that 
justification for public support of 
these activities will be governed to a 
large extent by their public success. 
Here also, therefore, there is a ten- 
dency away from adventurousness and 
towards popularization, a tendency 
that is especially clear in the policy 
of Covent Garden. After years of 
clamoring from the more enlightened 
sections of the public, Covent Garden 








SCOTLAND 


By Leste GREENLEES 


der, Scotland enjoyed a feast of 

good music during the Festival 
of Britain year. The main musical 
fare was provided by the two sym- 
phony orchestras based in Glasgow— 
the Scottish National Orchestra, and 
the BBC Scottish Orchestra. Out- 
standing concerts were given in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow by the combined 
orchestras, numbering over 140 play- 
ers. 

The Scottish National Orchestra 
completed its first twelve months with 
artistic success. It has been re-en- 
gaged by the Scottish National Or- 
chestra Society for another twelve- 
month period, with improved person- 
nel. Walter Susskind is again con- 
ductor and Jean Rennie concertmaster. 
In October, Mr. Susskind conducted 
the concert in London in which Vladi- 
mir Horowitz returned to Britain 
after several years’ absence. During 
the winter he will conduct in Spain, 
Belgium, Sweden, and Norway. Last 
winter he was guest conductor of the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra in Amster- 
dam. 

The Scottish National Orchestra 
plays a good many contemporary 
works. It gave the first performance 
in Britain of Aaron Copland’s Third 
Symphony, and three major American 
works are scheduled for 1952. Par- 
ticularly successful was the orches- 
tra’s first performance of Samuel 
Barber’s First Symphony. Copland’s 
El Salon México is played regularly, 
and his ballet suite Billy the Kid has 
been performed. 

A popular annual event is a per- 
formance of a Mozart piano concerto 
in which Mr. Susskind both plays and 


Leslie Greenlees is music critic of the 
Glasgow Evening News. 


Fs. the Far North to the bor- 





Walter Susskind, musical director 
of the Scottish National Orchestra 


conducts. Every season the orchestra 
offers at least one Mahler symphony. 
Such outstanding soloists as Walter 
Gieseking, Claudio Arrau, Witold 
Malcuzynski, Andrés Segovia, Joseph 
Szigeti, Dennis Brain, Peter Pears, 
and Benno Moiseiwitsch have ap- 
peared with the orchestra. Recent 
guest conductors were Otto Klem- 
perer, Sir Thomas Beecham, Nicolai 
Malko, and Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. 
Resident in Glasgow, the orchestra 
plays weekly in Edinburgh and an- 
nually at the Edinburgh Festival. 
Regular visits are paid to Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Kirkcaldy, Perth, Inverness, 
Ayr, Greenock, Paisley, and Airdrie. 
A few concerts were broadcast last 
year by the BBC, and this year the 
number of broadcasts is likely to be 
increased. 


HE BBC Scottish Orchestra, now 
fifteen years old, has become a fine 
broadcasting orchestra. It appears at 
the Edinburgh Festival, and holds a 
place of high repute among the Brit- 


(Continued on page 168) 


—years behind many minor oper: 
houses in Europe—has just produce: 
Alban Berg’s Wozzeck this winter. 


S we look into the organizatior 

of the concert and operatic world 
in Britain this cleavage between pub 
lic and private enterprise everywher« 
appears as one of its most striking 
and, it seems to me, distressing, fea 
tures. 

Most musicians in Britain agree, | 
think, that the control of the country’s 
most active musical resources by the 
BBC is, despite its obvious advan 
tages, an unfortunate example of mo 
nopoly. Ideally speaking, no one 
wants musical enterprise to be di 
rected by a monopoly—however be- 
nevolently that monopoly is exercised 

Even though it may be argued that 
the BBC came to the rescue of ar 
almost bankrupt system of private en 
terprise, there is something a little 
disconcerting in the fact that the new 
musical public the BBC Third Pro- 
gramme was supposed to create has 
not materialized, or at least does not 
demand similar fare elsewhere. When 
is Berg’s Violin Concerto, for in- 
stance, or Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex, 
or Szymanowski’s Stabat Mater to be 
heard in a public concert in England? 
Not a promoter in England would 
consider presenting such works. Yet 
masterpieces of this sort are staples 
of the BBC Third Programme. 

Perhaps the public for radio pro- 
grams is smaller or less vocal than is 
imagined. At any rate, the private 
promoter, in the face of the BBC, 
feels powerless as an educator and 
plays for safety with big names and 
a well-worn repertory. 

A similar contrast between broad- 
cast and live music exists in varying 
degrees in other European countries. 
American musicians, generally appre- 
ciative of the splendid efforts of state- 
supported European radio stations, 
would do well to ponder again the 
disadvantages as well as the advan- 
tages of public, as opposed to private, 
control of radio. I do not think that 
many European musicians are aware 
of the relatively ambitious planning 
of American concert and opera sea- 
sons under private enterprise. 


HE time has come for fresh scout- 

ing of the hierarchy of the English 
musical world. From a long-distance 
viewpoint the description of recent 
achievements as an anno mirabilis may 
be justified, but on closer inspection 
there is cause for apprehension as well 
as self-congratulation. 

It was hardly more than a decade 
ago that the late works of Béla Bar- 
tdk were revealed to the English pub- 
lic. For a few years during and after 
the war they were widely played and 
commented upon. On the whole, how- 

(Continued on page 168) 
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FRANCE 


By Epmunpb PENDLETON 


HE 1951-52 musical season in 
Paris opened valiantly in the face 
of economic difficulties, and suc- 
ceeded during its first three months in 
maintaining a high standard of per- 
formance and in apportioning a fair 
amount of time to contemporary mu- 
sic. Tickets cost, on an average, 
about a third more than last year—a 
dangerous demand to make upon the 
French pocketbook, which is already 
straining to establish an equilibrium 
between income and the cost of living. 
A warning to managers was given 
when a pianist of international stature 
who had always played to sold-out 
houses was forced to give away tick- 
ets because his public had spent its 
concert allowance the week before to 
witness the return of Vladimir Horo- 
witz after an absence of twelve years. 
With the approach of Christmas, a 
concert had to present some special 
attraction to draw a crowd. 

At the state-subvented Paris Opéra 
and Opéra-Comique, which are free 
from the financial pressures of the 
moment, the government replaced 
Georges Hirsch, who had been ad- 
ministrator of both theatres, with 
Maurice Lehmann, one-time director 
of the Opéra and more recently man- 
ager of the Chatelet Theatre, which 
is known for its spectacular operetta 
productions. 

Mr. Lehmann has appointed Em- 
manuel Bondeville director of the 
Opéra and Louis Beydts director of 
the Opéra-Comique. Henri Busser has 
been named technical adviser. This 
triumvirate of composers (Mr. Bonde- 
ville is known for his successful opera 
Madame Bovary, Mr. Beydts for a 
number of charming songs, and Mr. 
Busser for a long list of operas) will 
preside over the theatres’ destinies. 
It’ is expected that the repertory of 


the Opéra-Comique will be lightened 


“Sand that tragedies will for the most 
* part be left to the larger house. Sched- 


Yuled for new presentations at the 


Opéra this season are Dukas’s Ariane 
et Barbe-Bleu, Rameau’s. Les Indes 
firstags Honegger’s Antigone, Stra 

nsky’s The Rake’s Progress, Monte- 
verdi’s Orfeo, Weber’s Der Frei- 
sthiitz, and four new ballets. The 
Opéra-Comique will revive Verdi’s 
Falstaff, Maurice Michel Lévy’s Do- 
lores, Gabriel Pi ierné’ s Fragonard, and 
Reyn: aldo -Halm’s Cibdulette. 


M ARION, a comic opera by Pierre 
Wissmer, a young Swiss com- 
poser who had received his musical 


education in Roger- -Ducasse’ s class at 
the Paris Conservatory, is the Opéra- 
Comique’s latest_ production. The li- 
bretto, by Jean Goudal, is eighteenth- 
century in inspiration—an ingénue 
guarded by a jealous tutor succeeds 
in marrying her beloved, thanks to 
the intervention of a girl cousin dis- 
guised as an army captain. The mu- 
sic is amiable, gracious, and not un- 
duly concerned about modern aes- 
thetics. It underlines adroitly situa- 
tions that are touching or amusing in 
somewhat threadbare theatrical ways. 
The opera was defended by a cast of 
quality, including Solange Michel, Lu- 
cienne Jourfier, Nadine Renaux, 
Iréne Joachim, Jean Giraudeau, Jean 
Vieuille, and Marcel Enot. André 
Cluytens conducted. 

Pierre Sancan, an extremely gifted 
pianist and composer, composed a vi- 
vacious score, not without originality, 
for the ballet Commedia dell’Arte, 
produced at the Opéra-Comique. The 
choreography of Jean-Jacques Etche- 
véry is more scholastic than imagina- 
tive. 

To celebrate the hundredth anni- 
versary of Vincent d’Indy’s birth, 
L’Etranger was retrieved from the 
Paris Opéra library shelf and put on 
the boards. If the action in this sym- 
bolic, religious play is rather static 
and the dialogue long, the beauty of 
the music augurs well for return to 
favor of the composer’s symphonic 
works. Louis Fourestier conducted, 
and the cast included José Bechmans, 
as the Stranger; Régine Crespin, a re- 
cent graduate of the Conservatory, 
who attracted notice by her moving 
interpretation of the role of Vita; and 
Héléne Bouvier. Pious and brilliant, 
the commemoration involved the un- 
veiling of a bust of D’Indy by Bour- 
delle; speeches by Georges Enesco 
and André Cornu, Secretary of State 
for the Beaux Arts; and perform- 
ances of the Prelude to the first act 
of Fervaal and of the Istar Varia- 
tions, the latter danced by Micheline 
Bardin in Serge Lifar’s choreography. 

In addition to its usual repertory, 
the Opéra also revived Strauss’s Sa- 
lome, with Inge Borkh in the title 
role and Max Lorenz as Herod. 
George Sebastian, a specialist here 
in German repertory, conducted. 


HE Paris orchestras remain con- 
servative in their choice of pro- 


- grams, but they have depended too 


much on Beethoven to bolster their 
finances, and the paying public has 
finally reached the saturation point. 
Wagner and the romantic Russians 
are now used to entice Saturday af- 
ternoon audiences. 

However, Jean Martinon, the newly- 
elected president-conductor of the 
Lamoureux Orchestra, boldly began 





Lipnitzki 


REUNION IN PARIS 


The group of French composers known as Les Six after the first World War 
recently held a reunion in Paris. From left to right are Darius Milhaud, 
Georges Auric, Arthur Honegger, Germaine Tailleferre, Francis Poulenc, 
and Louis Durey. At the piano is Jean Cocteau, their literary spokesman 
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his season with Stravinsky’s Le Sacre 
du Printemps, Bartok’s The Miracu- 
lous Mandarin, Florent -Schmitt’s 
Oriane, Pierre Capdeville’s overture 
Le Pédant Joué, André Jolivet’s 
Trumpet Concerto, and Prokofieff’s 
Sixth Symphony. He also made a 
generous gesture to young composers 
by offering to give an orchestral read- 
ing af their works, thereby fulfilling 
a wish. often expressed by Arthur 
Honegger that composers be given a 
chance to hear their compositions be- 
fore public performances. It may 
be remembered that Alfred Cortot, 
when he was following a conductor’s 
career early in the century, was one 
of the first to put this plan into prac- 
tice, and helped to reveal the gifts 
of Huré, Magnard, Roussel, and Ra- 
vel. Mr. Martinon’s choices included 
a piano concerto by Jean Michel 
Damase and compositions by Yves 
Ramette, Pierre Barbaud, and Michel 
Ciry. 

A referendum concert in which each 
member of the audience, as well as 
of a jury of musical personalities, 
had the right to vote was organized 
by the Pasdeloup Orchestra, with 
Pierre Dervaux directing, in its new 
concert abode, the Empire Theatre. 
The piece receiving the largest num- 
ber of votes may be put into the 
Pasdeloup repertoire. A large audi- 
ence of young people appeared keen to 
take an active part. 

Opening the concert was Babylon, 
a torrential symphonic poem by Ed- 
mont Marc, brilliant in color but des- 
titute of ideas. There followed a 
rather pretty piano concerto by Pierre 
Lantier, played by Gisele Kuhn; Prél- 
ude pour la Mort de Roland, by 
Emile Borsari; a neo-classical sym- 
phony by Eugéne Bozza; and an im- 


aginative suite for double-bass solo 
and orchestra by Valerie Soudeére, 
The Soudére suite, unjustly—in the 
writer's opinion—voted last, contained 
an interesting research in sonority 
and unusual harmonic niceties, but 
the sight of the soloist bending over 
his cumbersome instrument to execute 
coloratura or basso-profundo passages 
seemed like comic relief to the 
strained audience. The public voted 
for Lantier’s concerto and the jury 
for Bozza’s symphony. 

Only rarely can the apathetic au- 
dience of today, tried by conflicting 
trends in modernism, or too timid to 
form an opinion—let alone express 
one—be brought to its feet, vo- 
ciferating, applauding, or hurling in- 
sults, during the execution of a piece 
of music. Yet this feat was twice 
accomplished by André Jolivet’s Pi- 
ano Concerto, in its first perform- 
ance, at the Strasbourg Festival, and 
more recently in a concert by the 
Colonne Orchestra, with Gaston Pcu- 
let conducting. Lucette Descaves, the 
soloist, was unable to finish the first 
movement before the tumult begun, 
and in spite of the conductor’s plea to 
be allowed to proceed the uprcar 
broke out again before the end. Be: r- 
ing the title Equatoriales, the concerto 
evokes in three movements Africa 
(Allegro), The Far East (Andai.te 
con moto), and Polynesia (Allegro 
frenetico). Exotic modes, Negro 
rhythms, and primitive expression 
are characteristics of a work in which 
violent pianism is opposed to an cr- 
chestra apparently gone wild. 


Edmund Pendleton, for many years Paris 
correspondent of MusicaL AMERICA, is 
music critic of the Paris edition of the Nw 
York Herald Tribune and musical direcior 
of the American Church. 








BELGIUM 


By Epovuarp Mousset 


its 1950-51 season in Brussels 

with a production in French of 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Consul. On 
the whole, the opera won the appro- 
bation of both musicians and the gen- 
eral public for it proved to be one of 
the most important efforts in recent 
years to pull the musical theatre out 
of the mire in which it has been 
bogged. In the role of Magda Sorel, 
Huberte Vecray achieved one of her 
greatest successes. The quality of the 
whole cast was excellent, and René 
Defossez conducted with his usual 
care. 

The 1951-52 season began magnifi- 
cently, with the appearance of the 
American soprano Giulia Bardi in 
Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Miss Bardi is a singer of exceptional 
gifts. Her coloratura is fluent, and 
she sings with ease in both high and 
low registers. Her voice is homoge- 
neous throughout its entire compass, 
and unusually warm. She proved to 
be an excellent actress, playing the 
role of Lucia with loftiness, ease, and 
simplicity. Miss Bardi later sang in 
Verdi's La Traviata and Gounod’s 
Mireille. Other operas presented in 
the first part of the season were La 
Bohéme, Faust, Carmen, Thais, and 
Rigoletto. Artists from La Scala in 
Milan came to present La Traviata, 
with great success, and Rossini’s La 
Cenerentola with an unjustifiably in- 
different response from the Brussels 
audience. Singers from the Vienna 
Staatsoper presented a superb per- 
formance of Wagner’s Die Walkiire. 

Several works outside the standard 
repertoire are promised by the Théa- 
tre de la Monnaie this season—Honeg- 
ger’s Jeanne d’Arc au Bacher, Bonde- 


Tis. Théatre de la Monnaie ended 


Edouard Mousset, Brussels music critic, 
is general secretary of the Belgian The- 
atrical and Musical Press Union, and Bel- 
gian correspondent for MusicaL AMERICA. 


ville’s Madame Bovary, Menotti’s Te 
Telephone, Stravinsky’s The Rake’s 
Progress, and several new ballets. Two 
important Belgian works will be re- 
vived—Brumagne’s Le Marchand de 
Venise and De Boeck’s La Route 
d’Emeraude. 


HE Brussels Philharmonic So- 

ciety had a good season. Among 
the outstanding events were piano re- 
citals by Alexander Brailowsky and 
Wilhelm Backhaus; performances of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and 
Missa Solemnis, conducted by Josef 
Krips; a concert of violin concertos 
in which Zino Francescatti was solo- 
ist; and two recitals by the pianist 
Annie Fischer, whose interpretations 
were intelligent and sensitive. The 
Madrid National Orchestra, a cohe- 
sive and remarkably supple group con- 
ducted by Ataulfo Argenta, presented 
the complete score of Falla’s El Amor 
Brujo, with Ana-Maria Iriarte as 
vocal soloist. The Collegium Musicum 
Italicum gave superb performances 
of concertos by Vivaldi, Paisiello, and 
Pergolesi, under the direction of Re- 
nato Fasano. The Vienna Staats- 
oper, in its annual visit under the aus- 
pices of the Philharmonic Society, 
aroused frantic enthusiasm by its per- 
formances of Tristan und Isolde, Le 
Nozze di Figaro, and Fidelio, all of 
which were conducted by Karl Bohm. 

The 1951-52 season marks the 25th 
anniversary of the Brussels Philhar- 
monic Society. During the fall, Kir- 
sten Flagstad appeared in a Wagner- 
Strauss concert; Eleazar de Carvalho, 
a conductor who knows how to com- 
bine precision of detail with over-all 
movement, directed a program of 
North and South American music 
that included Copland’s Outdoor 
Overture, Gershwin’s Piano Concerto 
(with Naum Sluszny as soloist), and 
works by Nepomuceno, Villa-Lobos, 
and Guarnieri; Artur Rubinstein and 
Vladimir Horowitz gave piano wf 
citals. Among the events scheduled 
for the remainder of the season are 
three concerts in which Edwin Fischer 
will play all of Bach’s keyboard con- 

(Continued on page 173) 
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THE NETHERLANDS 


By Marius FLotrHuts 


ARLY last year the League of 
| et Composers (Genootschap 

van Nederlandsche Componisten) 
celebrated its fortieth anniversary. 
The league was formed in 1911, after 
the model of the Deutsche Tonsetzer 
Gesellschaft, which had been estab- 
lished thirteen years earlier. The name 
of the Dutch composer Jan van Gilse 
(1881-1944) will always be associated 
with the organization. The notion 
that the creative musician, as well as 
the performer, conductor, and owner 
of a concert hall, deserved remuner- 
ation for his work was entirely new 
at that time. Van Gilse maintained 
to his colleagues that a composers’ 
organization was a necessity, since 
individual composers were unlikely to 
succeed in obtaining suitable rewards 
for themselves. Among the musi- 
cians who joined with him in found- 
ing the League of Dutch Composers 
were Johan Wagenaar, Bernard 
Zweers, Peter van Anrooy, and Al- 
phons Diepenbrock. Van Gilse was 
the first president, and retained the 
office for many years. After taking 
part in the artists’ resistance and los- 
ing two sons in the occupation, he 
died in 1944. 

When Holland joined the Bern 
Convention in 1912 immediate steps 
were taken to establish an agency for 
the collection of fees for performing 
rights of Dutch music. It was founded 
in 1913, and is called BUMA. For 
twenty years the agency engaged in a 
continuous struggle with the French 
SACEM. In _ 1933, however, the 
Dutch copyright law was amended, 
and BUMA became the sole organiza- 
tion in Holland entitled to collect 
and distribute income from perform- 
ing rights. It functions in close co- 
operation with the League of Com- 
posers, whose members automatically 
belong to BUMA. 

The importance of the League of 
Composers grew with the increase in 
the number of significant creative 
talents in Holland. With 170 mem- 
bers (composers of light music have 
maintained a separate organization 
since 1938) it now includes all Dutch 
composers of any significance. 


ITH funds appropriated by 
BUMA, the foundation Neder- 
landsche Muziekbelangen (Dutch Mu- 
sical Interests) was established in 
1936. One of the first activities of 
this institution was the organization 
of concerts of Dutch music, known 
as MaNeTo (Manifestatie Neder- 
landsche Toonkunst—i.e., Manifesta- 
tion of Dutch Music). These con- 
certs were not limited to works by 
living composers; they also rescued 
from oblivion nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century compositions — that 
seemed to have been unjustly neg- 
lected. ; 
The principal aims of MaNeTo 
were to show that the average level 
of Dutch composition was not lower 
than that of French, German, or any 
other music, and to stimulate perform- 
ers and conductors to take more in- 
terest in the works of their com- 
patriots. The composers themselves 
initiated the MaNeTo concerts be- 
cause no one else wanted to. At the 
time, there was no other way to get 
their works performed. The fact 
that MaNeTo has been able greatly 
to reduce its activity since the war 
shows that its efforts were effective. 
Ensembles and soloists have now in 
large measure taken over its task. To 


Marius Flothuis, Dutch composer and 
author, and Musicat AMERICA correspon- 
dent in Holland, is music critic of Het 
Vraje Volk (The Free People) and a regu- 
lar contributor to the monthly music maga- 
zine Mens en Melodie. 


be sure, the renaissance of national 
consciousness after the years of war 
and occupation is in itself a major 
cause of the revival of Dutch music 
since 1945, 

The Nederlandsche Muziekbelangen 
in turn bore an offspring—Donemus, 
a center of publicity for all unpub- 
lished Dutch music and of informa- 
tion and documentation in Dutch 
music generally. 

Like every other organization of 
creative artists, the League of Dutch 
Composers still finds it important to 
struggle for widespread recognition 
of the composer as a valuable mem- 
ber of society. The prestige of the 
league is indicated by the fact that 
the Municipality of Amsterdam relies 
on its advice in designating prizes and 
commissions, and consults it—along 
with the Koninklijke Nederlandsche 
Toonkunstenaars Vereeniging, the or- 
ganization of performers and teach- 
ers—about the constitution of the 
jury. 





LTHOUGH the fortieth anniver- 

sary of the founding of the League 
of Dutch Composers fell on Feb. 5, 
the concerts planned in celebration of 
the occasion were deferred until au- 
tumn, in order to avoid conflict with 
numerous performances of the pas- 
sions, the spring Beethoven cycles, 
and the Holland Festival. In accord- 
ance with the wishes of many mem- 
bers of the league, and in recognition 
of the importance of vocal music in 
both the past and the present of Dutch 
music, a prominent place in the pro- 
grams was awarded to various choral 
societies. 

The program of the chamber 
chorus Musica Divina, under the di- 
rection of Henri Geraedts, was nota- 
ble for a four-part chanson, Rozette, 
by Jan Pieterszoon Sweelinck (1562- 
1621) and a madrigal with Italian 
words by his older contemporary Cor- 
nelis Schuyt. Because of their geo- 
graphical position the Low Countries 
have always been subject to strong 
foreign influences. Madrigals with 
Italian and French words were as 
usual a phenomenon in 1600 as choral 
works and songs to German and 
French texts in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries ; during the Eighty 
Years’ War, in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, Dutch words were 
put to foreign melodies in vogue at 
the time. The Dutch, moreover, have 
habitually preferred imported music 
to their own; the Dutch composer 
Quirinus van Blankenburg (1654- 
1739) observed that his compositions 
were not too well received when he 
published them under his own name, 
but were acclaimed when he signed 
them with an Italian translation of his 
name, Di Castelbianco. 

In addition to works of no more 
than local importance, Musica Divina 
also performed three well-wrought 
but not very original Chansons Bre- 
tonnes for chorus and piano, to French 
words, by Henk Badings (born 1907) 
and a much more personal a cappella 
work by Sem Dresden (born 1881), 
Hymnus Matutinus, to a sixth-century 
Latin text. é 

The concert given by the Collegium 
Musicum Amstelodamense, a chorus 
of 27 members conducted by Toon 
Vranken, also offered both old and 
new works. Obrecht, Clemens, Tol- 
lius, and Sweelinck represented vari- 
ous Netherlands schools of the past. 
Of the pieces by present-day com- 
posers, De Roep (The Call) (1918), 
Partita Piccola (1949), by Lex van 
Delden (born 1919)—both for a cap- 
pella chorus without words—can read- 
ily be performed in any country. The 
four movements of van Delden’s 
Partita cover a wide range of color 
and expression. The program con- 
tained religious works for choir and 
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organ; organ solos, the best of which 
was the Sonata (1943) by Jan Mul 
(born 1911); and secular works, 
among which Musiciens Qui Chantez 
(1931) by Johan Wagenaar (1862- 
1941) is a masterpiece of classic 
choral writing. The newest work on 
the program was a very simple five- 
part women’s chorus by Geza Frid 
(born 1904), La Vie Est Bréve 
(1951, to words by Lamartine). 

It was fitting that the Koninklijke 
Mannenzangvereeniging Apollo, one 
of the largest and finest male choruses 
in Holland, should participate in the 
celebration. Fred J. Roeske, the 83- 
year-old director of the chorus, has 
been its leader for 55 years. He has 
introduced nearly every new Dutch 
work for male chorus. Composers 
have often written works especially 
for his choir. The group has taken 
part in many important performances, 
such as the Dutch premiere of Stra- 
vinsky’s Oedipus Rex, given under 
the composer’s direction in Amster- 
dam in 1928. The recent program, 
which was supplemented by songs for 
solo voice and piano, contained Dres- 
den’s Beatus Vir (1950), and other 
works, all with Dutch texts, by Dres- 
den, Roeske, Willem Landré (1874- 
1948), Bertus van Lier (born 1906), 
and Marius Flothuis (born 1914). 


N the instrumental portion of the 

celebration three orchestras made 
valuable contributions. The first to 
appear was the Residentie Orkest, 
which opened the festivities in The 
Hague on Oct. 17. Willem van Ot- 
terloo conducted an all-Dutch pro- 
gram that included the Prologus Bre- 
vis (1928), by the league’s founder, 
van Gilse; the charming Concertino 
for Piano and Orchestra (1928) by 
Henriette Bosmans (born 1895), with 
the composer as soloist; the Third 
Symphony (1951) of Guillaume Lan- 
dré (born 1905); and a remarkable, 
very short work by Willem Pijper 
(1894-1947), Reveillez-vous, Piccars, 
for male chorus, wind instruments, 
percussion, cellos, and double basses, 
to an old French text. 

Pijper was also represented in the 
program of the Utrecht Municipal 
Orchestra, conducted by Paul Hup- 
perts, with the first performance of 
a set of Six Adagios, composed in 
1940 for a masonic organization. The 
entire set lasts only eleven minutes. 
It is scored for double woodwinds, 
two horns, three trumpets, three trom- 
bones, percussion, piano, and strings, 
but is so delicately conceived that it 
sounds like orchestral chamber music. 
All six pieces are marked by a certain 
austerity of mood, although they are 
by no means sombre or depressing. 
They may appropriately be compared 
to Mozart’s Masonic Funeral Music. 
In Pijper’s own output they have a 
counterpart in the Six Symphonic 
Epigrams (1928), which are even 
shorter than the Six Adagios; they 
are written for a large orchestra. The 
rest of the program consisted of two 
pleasant works by living composers— 
a Concertino for Clarinet and Small 
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Orchestra (1950), by Herman Stra 
tegier (born 1912); and Garlands ot 
Music, for string orchestra (1951) 
by Wouter Paap (born 1908). 

“The Concertgebouw Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Eduard van Beinum, re- 
peated the First Violin Concert 
(1950) of Hans Henkemans (bor: 
1913), which was performed earl) 
last season and discussed in the 1951 
Special Issue of MustcaL AMERICA 
The Horn Concerto (1950) of Karel 
Mengelberg (born 1902), originall) 
performed in Utrecht in September, 
received its first Amsterdam perform- 
ance on this occasion. It is one ot 
four works commissioned by the Am- 
sterdam Municipality in 1950. The 
others were van Lier’s Bassoon Con- 


certo, Adriaan 3onsel’s Clarinet 
Concerto, and Strategier’s ¢ larinet 
Concertino mentioned above. The 


Mengelberg concerto was considered 
by the jury to be the best of the fou: 
and was awarded an extra prize. It 
must be admitted that the work is 
excellently scored and that the slow 
movement in particular reveals the 
personal imagination of the composer, 
but the melodic ideas sometimes seen 
to originate in a lighter realm. 

Koos van de Griend (1905-1950) 
was represented in the same progran 
by one of his last works, a short, 
unfinished orchestral piece, Flevo. On 
the occasion of its 75th anniversary 
the Koninklijke Nederlandsche Toon- 
kunstenaars Vereeniging offered a 
prize for a work for orchestra. wit! 
or without chorus, dealing with a 
typically Dutch subject or motive 
Van de Griend, who was born in 
Kampen near what was the Zuyder- 
see, was working on a three-part sym- 
phonic poem touching upon various 
phases of the history of the Zuyder- 
see, but had finished only the first 
part when he died, early in 1950 
Flevo is the old name for the lake 
in the center of Holland later called 
the Zuydersee. The small and deli- 
cately orchestrated piece threw new 
light on the poetic side of van de 
Griend’s talent. 

Members of the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra—the Amsterdamsch Kam- 
ermuziek Gezelschap and the Concert- 
gebouw Quintet—and Felix de Nobel, 
pianist, presented a program of cham- 
ber music, which included a very fine 
Sonata for Flute Alone (1949), by 
Rudolf Escher (born 1912); a bril- 
liant Sextet for Winds and Piano 
(1933), by Leo Smit (1900-1943), and 
a pleasant Suite for Flute and Cello 
(1927), by Henri van Praag (born 
1894). 

Though only a quarter of the 
league’s membership could be repre- 
sented in these programs, the immense 
variety of Dutch composition was ap- 
parent in the seven programs I have 
dealt with in this article. It will be 
even plainer in the course of the rest 
of the season, for Eduard Flipse, con- 
ductor of the Rotterdam Philhar- 
monic, who has always been atervent 
promoter of new music, and the Dutch 
Radio have promised to pay special 
attention to the achievements of Dutch 
composers. 
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from the orchestra pit and from back- 
stage, commenting on the action in 
beautiful madrigals. This is the second 
Sutermeister opera to be given its 
world premiere in Stockholm. The 
earlier one was Raskolnikoff. 


N “anti-hurry” opera is what the THE plot of The Red Boot deals 
A Swiss composer Heinrich Suter- with a poor charcoal-burner, Peter 
meister calls his The Red Boot, Munk, who wants to become wealthy 
which received its world premiere on 2nd powerful like the farmer Ezekiel. 
Nov. 22 at the Stockholm Opera. In Hollandermickel, a sort of Lindorf in 
the mad rush of our generation Suter- another guise, supplies Peter with 
meister’s protest is a timely one. The ™oney and power, and in return he 
theme of the story is the necessity of | takes Peter’s heart and substitutes the 
not making oneself a slave to the works of a watch. “What use can you 
rapid tempo of living. The trial of | make of a sensible and feeling heart?” 
strength and the changing advantages Hollandermickel says. “It merely 
in the conflict between love and Causes trouble.” Peter turns cold and 
money, symbolically handled, provide hard, and earns heaps of money. His 
the basic materials of the libretto, fiancée, the inn waitress Lisbeth, how- 
which the composer himself based on eVer, is made unhappy by the turn of 
an old German fairy tale, Das kalte events. On their weddine day Hol- 
Herz (The Cool Heart), as told by /Jandermickel allows himself to be 
Wilhelm Hauft. ; persuaded by her tears, and gets his 
The action, depicted partly by heart back. While the young couple 
dream pictures and partly by symbolic are dancing their wedding dance, the 
language, is somewhat reminiscent of earth cracks open, and Mickel disap- 
The Tales of Hoffmann. The Red Pears into the depths, with a red flame 
Boot, however, has a happy ending, fluttering behind him as a tail. All 
Everything takes place in an atmos- that remains of him is one red boot. 
phere somewhere between fiction and As a token of triumph it is put up as 
reality. The musical score is now @ Sign in front of the inn where Lis- 
ghostlike and weird, now roguishly beth works. ‘ 
humorous. The small orchestra con- lo clarify the two planes—reality 
sists of strings, two horns, two flutes, and dream—on which the action takes 
two pianog; cembalo, celesta, and per- Place, the stage is divided into two 
cussion. ‘But Stutermeister’s powers parts. Near the footlights is the inn 
of description and his experiments in Tepresenting reality. Behind it, on a 
sonority and timbre are often start- higher level, the aspects of fantasy 
ling. Four musicians play onstage, re visualized. In the inn the gay vil- 
dressed as peasants—two clarinetists, lage musicians play. The strange and 
one bassoonist, and one trumpeter. In Severe happenings on the upper level 
the first part of the opera the pit and are connected by the orchestra. A cur- 
stage instruments play separately, but tain keeps these two worlds separate, 
at the end Sutermeister combines them but now and then they are brought 
with fine sense of dramatic tension together—notably in the final dance 


SWEDEN 


By Incr SANDBERG 


and contrast. Instead of a chorus, Scene, where the music is outstand- 
there is an invisible solo quartet ingly good. In this diabolical dance 
whose voices are heard alternately 0m the verge of ruin, in which Hol- 


- ; landermickel tries to snare the young 
aerial Sandberg, Stockholm correspondent couple in his infernal trap, the play 
of Musica, America, makes frequent con- becomes breathtaking drama. The 


tributions to Swedish newspapers and maga- 
gines and has written three books on opera. devil disguised as a man attempts to 


Elisabeth Sdder- 
strom and Arne 
Hendriksen in 
Sutermeister's 
opera The Red 
Boot, given its 
world premiere 
in Stockholm 


force upon the lovers the hard, restive 

2/4 time of the orchestra, but they 
gently follow the 3/4  waltz-like 
rhythm of the peasant wind quartet. 
Another high moment musically is the 
scene in which Peter, as a mechanical 
doll, counts his innumerable money 
bags, singing to the accompaniment of 
two backstage pianos. 


There is very little conventional 





beauty in this music; the madrigals 
and Lisbeth’s monologues are excep- 
tions. The scarcity of wind instru- 
ments often makes the orchestra sound 
dry and thin, and the illustrative, but 
frequently repeated themes and _ in- 
strumental effects commenting on the 
narrative often become monotonous 
It is an interesting work, however, in 
(Continued on page 171) 





ality. Since the war Nielsen’s suc- 
DENMARK cessors have begun to win an audi- 
ence outside Denmark. Of this group, 
the most distinguished are Knudage 
Riisager, Niels Viggo Bentzon, and 
Svend S. Schultz. Riisager is the 
oldest of the three. 


By Torsen MEYER 


HERE is lively musical activity 
in Denmark. This little country 


possesses a rich variety of com- HE 


earliest compositions of Rii- 
posers who produce both large and 


sager date from 1915. At that 


small works of great interest. For time he was already dividing his time 
economic reasons, Danish music has between political science and music. 
always been poorly publicized. As It was not until 1919, however, that 


a matter of fact, it has been impos- he wrote his first 
sible for other countries to become the 
acquainted with Danish music except 


significant work, 
First String Quartet. Riisager’s 
interest was already directed toward 


on the infrequent occasions when contemporary French music, and in 
Danish composers and performers 1921 he went to France, where he 
came to them and presented it. studied with Albert Roussel. Subse- 


This phenomenon occurred as long 
ago as fifty years, when Carl Niel- 
sen, the greatest Danish composer, 
extended the knowledge of his own 
music by conducting it in Germany, 
the Netherlands, France, and Eng- 
land. Yet despite his efforts the mu- 
sic did not arouse much interest dur- 
ing his lifetime. Perhaps he seemed 
too advanced. But now international 
interest in Nielsen’s music has been 
awakened by performances by the 
Symphony Orchestra of the Danish 
State Radio at the Edinburgh Fes- 
tival in 1950 and in London in Sep- 
tember, 1951, and by Erik Tuxen’s 
conducting of the Fifth Symphony 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra last 
winter. A Carl Nielsen Society has 
been established in London. 

Nielsen, who died in 1931, was the 
great guide of Danish music. Break- 
ing away from the dangerous path of 
romanticism, he encouraged other 
musicians to follow’ -his example. 
Some of these were merely imitators, 
but others were able to share his 
views without losing their individu- 

Torben Meyer, regular correspondent for 
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quently he studied with Paul Le Flem 
and Maurice Ravel. 

Despite his divided allegiance, 
Riisager has been a very productive 
composer. In the 1920s large and 
small works followed upon one an- 
other—two symphonies (1925 and 
1927) ; half a dozen other works for 
wrchestra; a comedy; the Suite Dy- 
onysiaque, dédicated to Roussel; the 
ballet Petrol (1928); a large amount 
of chamber music; and a variety of 
songs. His attitude was that of a 
fearless emancipation from the es- 
tablished forms of Danish music. He 
felt an intimate relationship to his 
contemporaries among French com- 
posers, and he_ reacted strongly 
against the Germanic influence from 





A scene from Metaphor, a Danish ballet with music by Niels Viggo Bentzon 


which Danish music had not yet en- 
tirely freed itself. He engaged 1: 
verbal combat with the more reaction- 
ary elements, and for some time he 
was the enfant terrible of Danis! 
musical life. 

In the middle 1930s, however, 
Riisager’s artistic position was es- 
tablished, and he began to take a 
calmer view of the aims of art, a 
view he described later when he ob- 
served that he considered composing 
as merely play and adroitness. But 
such a viewpoint can only be reached 
through mastery of the art, and this 
Riisager had attained by then. 

In 1930 he wrote the overture 
Fastelavn, which was played by Leo- 
pold Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in 1939. It is a_ typical 
Riisager work, colorful and brilliant- 
ly orchestrated. In 1934 he composed 
the Concertino, for trumpet and strings 
(recorded by George Eskdale in 
1949), the Fifth String Quartet, and 
the Concertino, for five violins and 


piano. In 1935 he began to write 
ballet scores. Slaraffenland (Eldo- 
rado) was followed by Qarrtsiluni 
(1938), based on a Greenland Es- 
kimo word meaning “stillness it 


which the holy songs are born”; 
Twelve by Mail Coach (1939), based 
on a Hans Christian Andersen fairy 
tale; the Phoenix (1946); and Etude 
(1948), built on themes from 
Czerny’s piano studies. 

Riisager’s first opera, 
burlesque in one act, received its 
premiere performance at the Royal 
Theatre in Copenhagen in January, 
1950. Other works composed in the 
iast decade are the Torgot Dance, 
which has been played in New York; 
Sinfonia Concertante for strings; 
Sinfonietta (1947); and _— several 
other pieces for string orchestra and 
for other instrumental combinations. 
During the occupation the strong 

(Continued on page 171) 
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SWITZERLAND 


By Epmonp Appia 


NE would think that it would 
be easy to present a precise pic- 
ture of the musical life of such 

a country as Switzerland, which has 
only five million inhabitants and whose 


geographical extent is only 1/190 
that of the United States. But this is 
not the case, for the richness, diver- 


sity, and complexity of Swiss musical 
life are such that it is impossible to 
give a complete picture within the 
confines of a single article. An entire 
issue of MusicAL AMERICA would be 
necessary to record in full detail the 
activities of our seven symphony or- 
chestras, our four chamber orchestras, 
our five lyric theatres, our numerous 
choral societies and chamber music 
societies, and of the deluge of recitals 
of all sorts, to say nothing of the 
summer festivals that are given each 
year. 

One happy consideration occurs: 
Music constantly attains a more and 
more important place in our cultural 
life. Great efforts have been made by 
cities and municipalities to support the 
lyric stages and the orchestras and to 
ameliorate the conditions of musicians. 
Several canton governments have in- 
stituted prizes for composers ; official 
commissions are frequently given for 
festival pieces, cantatas, oratorios, and 
symphonic works. Among the founda- 
tions aiding arts and letters two are 
particularly active—Pro Helvetia and 
Pro Arte. Furthermore, it is necessary 
to underline the increasingly important 
activity of the six Swiss radio stations 
on behalf of national production. 
These various factors entitle us to 
look forward confidently to the future. 
All the facts indicate that a construc- 
tive reaction is manifesting itself in a 
variety of forms to combat the in- 
difference or the lack of knowledge of 
the broad public with regard to ar- 
tistic values and that this effort is 
bearing fruit. 


N their subscription and popular 
concerts, the seven permanent or- 
chestras play more than 220 concerts 
in fifteen of the principal cities of 


Switzerland. If one adds to this 
figure the concerts of the Chamber 
Orchestra of Basle, the Chamber 


Orchestra of Lausanne, the Collegium 
Musicum of Zurich, and the Chamber 
Orchestra of Geneva, some idea is 
given of the importance of our public 
symphonic life. 

A number of works were performed 
for the first time by our orchestral as- 
sociations during the past season. 
Ernest Ansermet, founder and di- 
rector of the Orchestre de 1a Suisse 
Romande, the best of our orchestras, 
presents several new works each sea- 
son. His interpretations of contempo- 
rary music are unanimously admired, 


and audiences eagerly await the 
novelties given by him. Among his 
first performances this winter are 


Honegger’s Fifth Symphony, 
Beck’s Sixth Symphony, 
Orpheus, Martinu’s Fifth Symphony, 
and Hindemith’s Concert Music for 
Strings and Brasses. In the same 
series, another conductor, Hans Haug, 
presented a Swiss _ composition, 
Mathieu Vibert’s Violin Concerto. 


Conrad 
Stravinsky’s 


Luc Balmer, the fine musician who 
directs the Orchestre de la Ville de 
Berne, presented at one of his sub- 


scription concerts a new 
voung and talented 
Richard Sturzenegger, entitled Trip- 
tyque. The Orchestre de la Ville de 
Basle is directed by Hans Munch, a 
cousin of Charles Munch and a con- 
ductor devoted to the cause of Swiss 
music. Each year he gives currency 
to recent works of important com- 


score by a 
3erne composer, 


Edmond Appia, Swiss 
Musica AMERICA, is 
Radio-Genéve, the conductor of its orches- 
tra and the associate of Ernest Ansermet 
in directing the Orchestre de la Suisse Ro- 
mande 


representative of 
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posers. Among these this year are 
Othmar Schoeck’s Hymne de Féte and 
Adolphe Brunner’s Bassoon Concerto. 

With the Orchestre de la Tonhalle 
de Zurich, directed by Erich Schmid 
and Hans Rosbaud, it is typical to dis- 
cover among the first performances a 
work so universally known as Manuel 
de Falla’s The Three-Cornered Hat. 
The fact that this work is only now 
having its first performance in 
Zurich reveals the conservative spirit 
that reigns in this orchestra as it does 
in a number of others in Switzerland. 
For several years, however, the Ton- 
halle Orchestra has made a real effort 
to introduce contemporary music into 
its programs. Several of these works 
deserve to be cited—Roussel’s Suite in 
F, Hindemith’s Sinfonietta (1950), 
and several Swiss works, including 
Frank Martin’s Concerto for Seven 
Wind Instruments, Willy 3urkhard’s 
Violin Concerto, Paul Miiller’s cantata 
Mein Land, and Hans Schaeuble’s 
Piano Concerto, which was given its 
world premiere in Zurich. 

The Winterthur Orchestra, also 
very conservative, has included a 
number of Swiss works in its popular 
concerts—Willy Burkhard’s Piccola 
Sinfonia Giocosa, Jean Binet’s Suite 
Populaire, Ernst Kunz’s Viola Con- 
certo, Frank Martin’s Ballade for 
Cello, Aloys  Fornerod’s Promé- 
thée Enchainé, and, in its world 
premiere, Othmar Schoeck’s Horn 
Concerto. 

The Orchestre de la Ville de Saint 
Gall is directed by a remarkable. con- 
ductor, Alexandre Kranhals, who is 
forced to choose his programs with 
prudence in the face of the conformist 
attitudes of his public. The situation 
of the Orchestre de la Ville de Lu- 
cerne is the same. 

N January, 1952, the Chamber Or- 

chestra of Basle celebrated the 
25th anniversary of its founding by 
Paul Sacher, the present president of 
the Association des Musiciens Suisses. 
In a future article I shall have oc- 
casion to go over the important role 
played by this patron of music in our 
musical life. For the present, it is 
enough to list the new works he has 
commissioned and is presenting this 
year with his orchestra—Marcel Mi- 
halovici’s Petite Symphonie Burles- 
que; Boris Blacher’s Diz alogue, for 
flute, violin, piano, and string orches- 
tra; Goffredo Petrassi’s Second Con- 
certo for Orchestra; Frank Martin’s 
Violin Concerto; Hindemith’s sym- 
phony Die Harmonie des Welt, and a 
cantata for solo voices, and orchestra 
by Honegger. 

The Chamber Orchestra of Lau- 
sanne, directed by Victor Desarzens, 
also serves contemporary music faith- 
fully. Mr. Desarzens presents taste- 
fully arranged programs in which 
little-known old works are presented 
along with representative works of 
today. 

The Chamber Orchestra of Geneva, 
consisting of members of the Orches- 


tre de la Suisse Romande, is directed 
by the dynamic and enthusiastic con- 
ductor, Pierre Colombo, who has been 


successful in persuading a business 
organization to interest itself in music 
to the extent of financing this new 
orchestra. The activity of the sym- 
phony orchestras of the Geneva, 
Lausanne, Berne, Basle, Zurich, and 
Lugano radio stations is also worthy 
of notice. All of these stations make 
a considerable contribution to the per- 
formance of new works. It is possible 
to give over the air audacious and 
revolutionary works which conductors 
would be afraid to put on programs 
of public concerts. Through their 
broadcasts the conductors of Swiss 
radio orchestras—Othmar Nussio, at 
Lugano; Paul Burkhard, at Zurich; 
Victor Desarzens, at Lausanne; and 
Edmond Appia, at Geneva—make a 
year-round contribution of the great- 
est importance. 





Erisma 


The final scene in the Berne Opera's production of Wozzeck. The company 
has planned the Swiss premiere of the original version of Boris Godounoff 


A new institution deserves, by 
virtue of its remarkable activity, to 
be introduced to readers of MusICAL 
America. This is the Klubhaus, 
founded by a powerful chain of gro- 
cery stores. The Klubhaus is a con- 
cert organization which devotes 
enormous sums to the presentation of 
programs of high quality. The will- 
ingness of a business institution to 
take so constructive an_ attitude 
toward the art of music is an alto- 
gether new thing in Switzerland, and 
our musical life is singularly enriched 
by its initiative. Thanks to the far- 
sighted views of the directors of the 
Klubhaus, and thanks also to the com- 
petence and taste of Franz Schnyder, 
its artistic director, a number of the 
most notable instrumental and vocal 
ensembles of Europe are being heard 
this year. The generosity and divers- 
ity of the Klubhaus program may be 
ascertained from a list of 


the or- 
ganizations promised by Mr. Schnyder 
—the Bamberg Symphony; the Col- 
legium Musicum Italicum, of Rome; 


the Vienna P hilharmonic ; 
ber Orchestra of the Bavarian State 
Radio; the Stuttgart Chamber Or- 
chestra; the Orchestre de la Société 
des Concerts de Paris; the Dresden 
geo ga the chorus of King’s Col- 
lege of Cambridge; the Thomann 
Chor, of Leipzig; and the Vienna 
Staatsoper Chorus; not to mention 
Swiss orchestras and choruses, cham- 
ber-music groups, and soloists. In the 


the Cham- 


city of Zurich alone, 21 concerts are 
scheduled this season by the Klub- 
haus. 

In the field of lyric drama, the 


Zurich Opera gave with immense suc- 
cess the first German-language per- 
formance of Stravinsky’s The Rake’s 
Progress, and the first performance of 
a new Mozart opera, Don Pedro, put 
together by Hans Erismann from 
hitherto unknown fragments to a 
libretto adapted by Otto Maag. The 
Berne Opera gave a remarkable pro- 
duction of Alban Berg’s Wozzeck and 
promises the first performance in 
Switzerland of the original version of 
Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounoff as 
well as two lyric works by Othmar 
Schoeck, Erwin und Elmire and Vom 
Fischer und syner Fru. The Basle 
Opera gave the world premiere of an 
opera by the Swiss composer Rolf 
Liebermann, Leonore 40/45. Further- 
more, it gave the first German produc- 
tion of Benjamin Britten’s Billy Budd 
and a German language performance 
of Menotti’s The Consul. Because the 
Geneva Opera House was destroyed 
by fire last year, the opera company 
has had to take refuge in the casino, 
and has been unable to mount any 
new works. 


HE Swiss people have a great love 
of festivals, as manifestations of 
their collective character. These fes- 
tivals appeal to composers and writers, 
who prepare spectacles describing the 


attachment of a whole people to its 
country and its history. Some of thse 
festivals attain a genuinely arti-tic 
character. This was the case last yar 
with the celebration of the 600th n- 
niversary of the entry of the rep b- 
lics of Zurich, Basle and Schaffh: u- 
sen into the Swiss Confederation. In 
honor of the anniversary, Zurich cc n- 
missioned the celebrated compc-er 
Paul Miller to create a large fres-o 


Mein Land. In Inclyta Basilea, W al- 
ther Geiser evoked the 450-year-old 
memory of the reunion of Basle w:th 
the old repub lics. With the festival 
Schaffhauser Bunddesspiel, Benno 
Ammann also looked back over +50 
years to this same event. The city of 
Lausanne commissioned Hans Haug 
to compose music for the festival 
Terres du Rhone. 

The thirteenth Concours Inter:.a- 
tional d’Exécution Musicale, organ- 


ized by the es Henri Gagnel 

director of the Geneva Conservati 

achieved its usual success. Two hun- 
dred and eighteen candidates, repre- 
senting 33 nations, demonstrated their 
abilities in the fields of voice, piano, 
cello and piano, flute, and horn. Only 
in the vocal category were any talents 


of the first order revealed. The two 
first prizes were awarded to Matti- 
wilda Dobbs, of Atlanta, Georgia, and 
Jennifer Vyvyan, of London. Lenora 


Louisiar a, 
second prize, in 
yards appeared to be perhaps 
gifted of all. Her aaah il 
intuition and the intense emotion of 
her voice recalled Marian Anderson. 
Not a single one of the 150 competing 
pianists was awarded a first prize. 

At the Lausanne Conservatory, Al- 
fred Pochon, its director, organized 
last summer a competition for young 


Lafayette, ot Baton Rouge, 
who obtained only a 
many reg 
the most 


opera singers as well as a_ piano 
interpretation course given by Alfred 
Cortot, which was attended by  stu- 
dents from many countries. 

Among the outstanding musical 
events of the year were the visits of 
Pablo Casals to Zurich, and Igor 


Stravinsky to Geneva. Both musicians 
ra a deep attachment to Switzerland 

Casals generously agreed to leave his 
retreat at Prades to direct, on the 
occasion of his 75th birthday, a benefit 
concert given by an orchestra of 122 
cellos. In this ensemble were cele- 
brated cellists who had come from 
every part of the world to pay hom- 
age to the great master. The return 
of Stravinsky to Geneva after many 
years’ absence was a brilliant artistic 
success. 


MONG the professional musicians’ 
associations which play a con- 
structive role, none is more significant 
than the Association of Swiss Mus’- 
cians. An important increase of the 
government subsidy, now amounting 
to 60,000 francs, has permitted the as- 
sociation to enlarge and intensify i's 
(Continued on page 173) 
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SPAIN 


By ANTONIO IGLESIAS 


HERE is little musical activity 

in Spain during the summer 

months. The Quincena Musical 
de San Sebastian (San Sebastian’s 
musical fortnight ) was the most im- 
portant of the summer events in 
1951. In Santander, zarzuela_per- 
formances were given in which 
the Orquesta Nacional and the Or- 
questa de Camara de Madrid took 
part. The Orquesta Sinfénica de Ma- 
drid made its usual annual tour, visit- 
ing Granada, Cordoba, Jaén, Vallado- 
lid, Sama de Langreo, Oviedo Gijon, 
Mieres, Vigo, La Corufia, Lugo, Pa- 


lencia, Zaragoza, Salamanca, and 
North Africa (Ceuta, Tanger, and 
Tetuan). In the main, however, the 


remains in a 
throughout the 


concert life of Spain 
state of paralysis, 
summer. 

in a less sophisticated level, how- 
evcr, great interest attaches to the per- 
formances of liturgical drama that 
are still given in some of the old 
viiiages of Spain. This traditional 
form of dramatic art, dating from the 
Middle Ages, presents a curious mix- 
tl of folk and religious elements. 
In it may be discerned the origins of 


mich of the rich musical folklore of 
Spain. 

’9§ the examples of medieval 
liturgical drama still remaining in 
Spain the most important one is a 
work known both as Misterio de 
Elche (Elche’s mystery) and as 
Festa (Feast). By special dispensa- 
‘tion of Pope Urban VIII this is 


the only drama of its kind permitted 
to be performed inside the church. 
he is a Mediterranean city of more 
than 47,000 inhabitants, walled and 
defended by great towers and famous 
for its 100,000 palm trees. Here the 
iowned Misterio is performed every 
year on Aug. 14 and 15 in the mag- 
nificent church that stands on the site 
of an ancient Arabic mosque. The 
Misterio de Elche has never been per- 
rmed in any other place. 


= 


A 
o 


a 


HE Misterio de Elche dates from 
the thirteenth century. Since it is 
sung throughout, some commentators 
have called it the oldest antecedent 
of opera. Its plot is concerned with 
the death and assumption of the Vir- 
gin, whose festival it celebrates. The 
musical part of the mystery as it is 
performed now is particularly beauti- 
ful and interesting, not only because 
of its archaic melodies but also be- 
cause of the contribution of sixteenth- 
century polyphonic composers to it. 
Among the musicians of that period 
who contributed to the score were 
Ribera, Giner Perez, and Vich. They 
gave to the music the popular cadence 
of the Spanish Levant, and thus helped 
bring about its unique amalgamation 
of religious and popular elements. 
The performers in the mystery are 
the ilicttanos, the natives of Elche. In 
many cases the melodies of the score 
are handed down by rote from one 
generation to another, for although a 
written score, called “Consueta,” 
exists, most of the performers can- 
not read music. The natural spon- 
taneity of the performance, its rusti- 
city, and its total lack of erudite 
touches, give the performances a 
singularly attractive character. The 
production moves with complicated if 
rudimentary machinery, by means of 
which the figures in the drama, im- 
personated by local people from all 
walks of life, ascend and descend 
from and to the spire of the church. 
't is considered a great honor to be 
permitted to take part in the mystery 
a singer, actor, or instrumentalist. 
The words that are actually used 
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today date from the seventeenth 
century. The music accompanies the 
action and the words without inter- 
ruption. Of the two parts into which 
the drama is divided, the second ap- 
pears to be the mbre modern. The 
most interesting feature of the music 
of the Misterio de Elche is its marked 
Spanish character, in which Arabic 
and Oriental influences are evident. 
On the day before the feast day, as 
a general rehearsal, the mystery is 
presented in a special performance un- 
der national patronage, since the 
church is designated a national ar- 
tistic monument. To this performance 
musicians, writers, and tourists come. 


URING the regular concert sea- 
son in Spain, from October to 
June, the Agrupacién Nacional de 
Musica de Camara, also known as the 


National Quintet of Spain, fills an 
important role. This excellent en- 
semble, founded in 1940—the same 


year as the National Orchestra—is 
wholly supported by the state through 
the Ministry of National Education. 
By now it has given more than a 
thousand public performances in 
Spain and abroad, and it maintains a 
consistently high artistic level. The 
members of the quintet are Luis An- 
ton, first violinist; Enrique Garcia, 
second violinist; Pedro Merojfio, 
violist ; Juan Ruiz Casaux, cellist ; and 
Enrique Aroca, pianist. The quintet 
has given many cycles devoted to the 
chamber music of Beethoven, Brahms, 
and other standard composers. At the 
same time, it does not neglect to pay 
attention to the works of contempo- 
rary Spanish composers, who find in 
it an ideal means of reaching the 
public. In the concerts of the group 
first performances of chamber works 
by Conrado del Campo, Miguel Asins 
Arbo, Gaspar Cassad6, Victorino 
Echevarria, José Maria Franco, Fran- 
cisco Escudero, Julio Gomez, Jestis 
Garcia Leoz, José Mufioz Molleda, 
Eduardo Toldra, and Angel Martin 
Pompey have been given. 

A recent program of the Agru- 
pacion Nacional de Musica de Camara 
brought forward the Second Quartet, 
in A minor, by Jests Guridi, one of 
the most representative figures in con- 
temporary Spanish music. The instru- 
ments are skilfully handled, the har- 
mony is fresh and original, and the 
melodic content, leaning on folklore, 
is full of expression. 

Juan Ruiz Casaux, cellist of the 
group, is also director of the musical 
section of the National Patrimony, 
which presents a concert series, given 
in the Royal Palace of Madrid by the 
National Quintet and broadcast all 
over Spain by the National Radio. 





Natives of the little Mediterranean town of Elche take part in the an- 
nual presentation of the Misterio de Elche, a medieval liturgical drama 


In these concerts the members of the 
quintet play on instruments from the 
remarkable collection of Stradivarius 
instruments at the palace. The five 
members of the quintet are un- 
remitting in their search for genuine 
interpretative unity, and their per- 
formances are marked with the stamp 
of technical perfection and elevation 
of spirit. 

Leopold Stokowski recently spent 
two months in Spain, seeking to carry 
out a dream he expressed long ago, 
“to conduct in our cathedrals our six- 
teenth-century polyphonic music, as it 
was given in that epoch, invisible, be- 
hind the altar, a cappella.” The writer 
was happily able to assist in the prepa- 
ration of concerts in which two fa- 
mous Spanish choirs, the Orfedn 
Donostiarra, of San Sebastian, and the 


Sociedad Coral Polifénica, of Pont 
vedra, collaborated. The emotional 
power of Mr. Stokowski’s conducting 
in Loyola’s basilica and in the cathe 
dral of Santiago de Compostela was 
unforgettable as the sublim-ty of the 
music of Tomas Luis de Victor‘a, 
greatest of Spanish sixteenth-centur: 
polyphonists, was revealed. At a re 
ception in the Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts of St. Ferdinand of Madrid, the 
minister of national education pre 
sented to Mr. Stokowski the medal 
of Correspondent Academician in the 
United States and recognized pub 
licly Spain’s debt to the conductor 
for his interest in the propagation ot 


Spanish music. It was felt that a 
strong friendship between the 
Spaniards and the North Americar 


conductor was sealed on this occasiot 








PORTUGAL 


By KATHERINE H. DE CARNEYRO 


ROM the number of foreign or- 

chestras and conductors that ap- 

peared in Portugal during the 
1951 season, these seem to be the 
favorite musical attractions the Por- 
tuguese audience prefers. to all 
others at the present time. A liberal 
and far-sighted policy in the engage- 
ment of outstanding orchestras and 
conductors has characterized the plan- 
ning of the directors of the three 
most important Portuguese musical 
societies—Eliza Baptista de Sousa Pe- 
droso, of the Circulo de Cultura Mu- 
sical, in Lisbon; Valetim Carvalho, 
of the Sociedade dos Concertos, also 
in Lisbon; and Luis Costa, for more 
than twenty years the artistic direc- 
tor of the Orpheon Portuense, in 
Oporto. The undertaking is expen- 
sive, but it is of great musical benefit, 
for it provides valuable lessons in in- 
terpretation and technique for the 
orchestras of Lisbon and Oporto and 


Katherine H. de Carneyro, correspondent 
of Musica AMERICA in Portugal, is now 
making a visit to the United States. 


gives the public opportunities to com- 
pare their own orchestras with the 
visiting ones. 

In both cities the fall season opened 
with a concert by the Orquestra Sin- 
fonica Nacional, with Leopold Sto- 
kowski as guest conductor, playing 
his own transcription of Bach's Pas- 
sacaglia and Fugue in C minor. Soon 
after Mr. Stokowski’s departure, sev- 
eral foreign orchestras came to Por- 
tugal in quick succession—the Han- 
over Symphony, conducted by Hel- 
muth Thierfeld, with Raul Richart as 
violin soloist; the Collegium Musicum 
Italicum, directed by Renato Fasano; 
and the Bamberg Symphony and the 
Chamber Orchestra of Stuttgart, un- 
der Karl Miinchinger, with Clemens 
Krauss and Paul Kletzki as guest con- 
ductors. The first two orchestras 
were presented by the Sociedade dos 
Concertos and the Orpheon Portu- 
ense; the Stuttgart groups were 
brought by the Circulo de Cultura 
Musical. The seating capacity of the 
San Carlos Theatre in Lisbon is so 
small that each program has to be 
given four times to enable all the 
subscribers to hear it. 

Among the soloists and groups 
heard in recital in 1951, or sched- 
uled for appearances early in 1952 





under the auspices of the three mus! 
cal societies are Wilhelm Kempff, 
3enno Moiseiwitsch, Janine Dering 
Henry Piette, Nikita Magaloff, Fried 
rich Gulda, the New Italian Quartet 
the Portuguese pianist José Carlos 
Sequeira Costa, Ida Haendel, Pierre 
Fournier, Yehudi Menuhin, Edwit 
Fischer, Helena Costa, Marie Le- 
veque de Freitas Branco, the Santa 
Cecilia Orchestra of Rome, Moura 
Lympany, the cellist Janigro, and the 
Portuguese violinist Vasco Barbosa 
It is becoming customary to include at 
least one Portuguese composition ot 
each program of the Portuguese or- 
chestras, and to include at least one 
outstanding national artist in each se- 
ries of concerts by imported mu 
sicians. 

As in other years, the French In 
stitute gave a series of free concerts 
in the cities in which it has branches 
The musicians presented in these con- 
certs were Daniel-Lesur, Noémie Pe- 
rugia, Guy and Monique Fallot, and 
Elisabeth Vidal. Brazil also sent rep- 
resentative musicians to play in Por- 
tugal. 

In general, music is more firmly 
established in Portugal today than it 
has been for many years. The num- 

(Continued on page 174) 
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Carmen 


(Continued from page 33) 
unendurable. as Lee Simonson’s 
rocky piles in the Ring. Here 
again Mr. Guthrie’s stage direc- 
tion is in no way imaginative, 
although it is a happy touch of 
realism to supply the smugglers 
with enough trunks and boxes to 
indicate that their trek has some 
commercial significance. The Mel- 
ons, coupons duet, sung by Lucine 
Amara as Frasquita and Margaret 
Roggero as Mercedes; Miss 
Stevens’ card scene; the final 
three-way conflict of Carmen, 
Escamillo, and José, all look, apart 
from superficial changes, much as 
they always have. 

The innovation by which the 
last act is divided into two scenes 
would deserve a capital “I” if the 
City Center had not long since 
toyed with and discarded this ar- 
tificial separation. Whatever Mr. 
Guthrie may feel ‘he gains by mov- 
ing the final action indoors, the 
procedure is foredoomed to fail- 
ure, for the music stubbornly re- 
fuses to permit a shift. In any 
case, the joint solution of Mr. 
Guthrie and Mr. Gerard is wholly 
unsatisfactory. In the first part 
of the act the members of the 
chorus are crowded behind a 
fagade with large, arched win- 
dows, looking out at an imagined 
procession, moving their heads 
from side to side as it passes, and 
dashing about and crouching to 
arrange themselves in a series of 
group art-poses. 

Suddenly, with no warrant from 
the score, the fagade is pulled up 
into the flies, and the stage as- 
sumes the character of either a 
battered public room in a third- 
class hotel or the green room (red 
as blood) in the bullfight arena. 
The chorus pours out the back— 
to go goodness knows where, for 
since the only remaining windows 
are at stage left it is impossible 
for the audience to retain any 
sense of orientation. Carmen is 
now confronted by José, costumed 
in artful contrast between his tat- 
tered, dirt-smirched outfit and the 
long-trained, black-and-white din- 
ner gown she apparently wears to 
bullfights. Since somebody, with- 
out the slightest reason to do so, 
has pulled the curtains across the 
windows (there were no curtains 
that could have been pulled across 
the windows in the facade that 
disappeared) the room has become 
as dark as night. The death scene, 
with Carmen manipulating her 
train as she cowers around a table, 
is pure Tosca. Finally she backs 
into a corner—although she has 
acres of space to move about in, 
and several times passes a door 
through which she could have run 
toward some sort of assistance— 
and José rams the knife square 
into her middle. The resultant 
gasp from the audience at the first 
performance was no doubt Mr. 
Guthrie’s reward of merit; but, to 
me, few versions of the scene 
played, out in the street have 
seemed half as contrived. 


M ISS STEVENS obviously pre- 

pared her performance with 
painstaking care. She sang the 
music far better than she used to, 
with many sensible inflections and 
colorations. Her excessive use of 
a covered tone did not permit her 
to make strong climaxes any- 
where, and the quieter moments 
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were the most telling ones. It is 
impossible to guess how much of 
her acting represents her own 
present convictions and how much 
derives from Mr. Guthrie’s in- 
structions. In any event, she did 
not achieve consistency of charac- 
terization. The first-act trollop, a 
creature out of Lulu or the City 
of Mahagonny, bore no _ re- 
semblance to the glamorous figure 
of the second act, from whose be- 
havior Miss Stevens had by no 
means eliminated the Hollywood 
touch. The grande dame of the 
last act was a little hard to relate 
to either of the others, and most 
of Miss Stevens’ acting in the 
third act was too muted to be well 
defined. In any single act, it 
would be fair to say that she com- 
manded the genre she was rep- 
resenting, but, as with the whole 
production, it was impossible to 
make the parts of her characteri- 
zation add up into a unified whole. 

Mr. Tucker was a little stiff, 
but the candor and honesty of 
purpose that characterize his act- 
ing nowadays induced the audi- 
ence to believe in him. His sing- 
ing was capable but rather matter- 
of-fact, and the many cares of a 
premiere kept his voice from at- 
taining its full ring until the last 
act. Miss Conner sang prettily, 
with lovely high tones. 


HE strongest characterization 

of all was Mr. Guarrera’s. In 
the second act, his Escamillo, 
dressed in a handsome and form- 
fitting gray suit, was a real celeb- 
rity making a personal appearance 
before his fans, and later on he 
developed the necessary impetu- 
ousness and fire without dropping 
out of character. He negotiated 
the difficult tessitura of the Torea- 
dor Song admirably. Miss Amara 
and Miss Roggero handled their 
smaller assignments neatly, and 
George Cehanovsky and Alessio 
de Paolis joined them and Miss 
Stevens in a first-class account of 
the quintet, which Mr. Reiner 
happily did not take too fast. 


Osie Hawkins as Zuniga and 
Clifford Harvuot as Morales 
sounded extremely uncouth, but 


contributed effective portraits. 

Janet Collins and Loren High- 
tower were soloists in a brief pas 
de deux that added to the space 
problem without adding to the 
dramatic sense at the beginning 
of the fourth act. Zachary Solov’s 
second-act choreography, bright 
and pleasing in its own right, was 
as much as could be expected, in 
view of ballet dancers’ habitual 
inability to carry their bodies as 
Spanish dancing requires. 

Mr. Reiner does not deserve to 
be left till last, for his conduct- 
ing was one of the marvels of our 
time. His reading of the score 
was essentially symphonic, and he 
had less concern with surface glit- 
ter a Latin conductor might have 
had. But what prodigies of lyri- 
cism, of balance, of natural flow 
and continuity, of hair-breadth 
perception of tempos he achieved! 
His conducting was so good that 
one never noticed it. After the 
breathless rat-race Carmen has 
been at the City Center, it was a 
joyous experience to be able to 
sit back and grant freely that ab- 
solutely everything was going 
exactly as it ought to. Even his 
Salome is not superior to this. 
When Mr. Reiner is at his best, 
not many can match him. 
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LP Reeords 


(Continued from page 16) 


David Oistrakh, incontestably one 
of the world’s most dazzling 
violinists. 

CoLuMBIA started LP, and for 
its courageous imagination de- 
serves a little homage from the 
music-lovers who have immeasur- 
ably benefited from it and are 
already forgetting how recent and 
gallant an innovation it was. Co- 
lumbia has the largest LP reper- 
tory of classics, high and still im- 
proving technical standards, and 
a large number of internationally- 
renowned musicians under con- 
tract. 

Concert HAtt has the fourth 
largest of the serious catalogues, 


one devised with an uncommon 
sensitivity to the phonographic 
repertory in general. Common- 


place items are in a minority and 
so are the very esoteric. The em- 
phasis is on the less familiar work 
ot the great men and the greater 
works of the lesser men—the early 
concertos of Mozart, the First 
Symphony of Mendelssohn and 
the First of Schubert, all of 
Beethoven’s Prometheus music, 
Tchaikovsky’s last two concertos, 
etc. Two quartets by Arriaga are 
testimony to the selective re- 
sourcefulness of the company. 
Spece is insufficient to detail the 
large number of musicians who 
record for Concert Hall, but its 
most brilliant jewel is the Pascal 
Quartet, whose performances of 
eight Beethoven quartets are ex- 
traordinarily fine. 

Decca is one of the older com- 
panies and has its own plant, mak- 
ing it independent of the giants 
for processing and pressing of 
discs. Its bias was towards the 
popular in music, but little more 
than a year ago it plunged deeply 
into the classics, with steadily im- 
pressive results. Decca engineer- 
ing is solid and closely supervised ; 
inferior sound is refused authori- 
zation. At the same time, nothing 
is spectacular; and virtue, when 
quiet, is not immediately ac- 
claimed. Recordings are made in 
America and throughout Europe; 
the repertory is general and is ex- 
panding rapidly. 

D1aL has not issued many rec- 
ords, but these are very recondite, 
with Stravinsky and Schonberg 
as its Old Masters. 

EMS has a small list of records, 


notable for appropriate perfor- 
mance and clean’ engineering. 
Schubert’s last three sonatas, 


played by Webster Aitken, are the 
major production; and a disc with 
a Varése miscellany has made a 
lot of noise. 

Esoreric is accurately named, 
with a few records of very old or 
fairly new music. 

ETERNA specializes in reprints 
of old records: Slezak, Schwartz, 
Battistini, Hempel, and Bohnen. 

FestIvAL’s few discs seem to 
be aimed at targets of opportunity. 

Hanpet Society has released 
Acis and Galatea and Israel in 
Egypt, complete, recorded in Eng- 
land. 

Haypn Socrety is scholarly and 
enterprising, and unique also in 
that it is publishing the scores of 
the first complete edition of 
Haydn while recording many of 
his works in addition to such 
noble and daring things as 
Mozart’s big C mincr Mass and 
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Idomeneo. Of Haydn recordings 
there are already thirty sym- 
phonies, a score of sonatas, four 
masses, Orfeo (in its first com- 
plete performance anywhere), The 
Seasons, The Creation, and a mis- 
cellany of smaller works. The 
Haydn Society has recently issued 
the first discs, by the Schneider 
Quartet, of what will eventually 
be a complete edition of the 83 
string quartets. Engineering, un- 
certain and unsteady at the begin- 
ning, has progressed steadily to 
a high level of competence. 

Key has a small catalogue of 
choral and organ music. 

Lonpon, having brought its 78s 
to striking pre-eminence, accepted 
LP grudgingly and with signs of 
heartbreak. This lack of enthusi- 
asm, at odds with the normal tech- 
nical brilliance of the company’s 
product, has resulted in extraordi- 
nary contradictions—many records 
of unsurpassed appeal and many 
which never should have been is 
sued. London has been compla- 
cent about extraneous noises — 
hiss, hum and rumble—and_ per- 
mits such maleficent editing as 
can split the Eldermonolog in Die 
Meistersinger into two sections, 
one for each of two short-measure 
sides. The background noise is 
not consistently oppressive, and 
exasperated discophiles cannot un- 
derstand why, if it can be sup- 
pressed on one disc, it must be 
nearly intolerable on another. The 
repertory is enormous, and cer- 
tain editions are near _ perfec- 
tion: Die Fledermaus, Der 
Zigeunerbaron, Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps, Petrouchka, and the 
Backhaus - Krauss performance of 
Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Con- 
certo. When its discs are pro- 
duced with care at every stage 
London bows to no one, but 
music-lovers have to exercise pru- 
dence in selection, lest in search- 
ing for the abundant gold in the 
catalogue they acquire a lemon. 

LyricHorp has a small, care- 
fully - chosen and generally well- 
engineered repertory of old and 
new music wherein no particular 
programmatic trend, except to pro- 
duce what others have not, is dis- 
cernible. 

Macic Tone’s small list shows 
a predilection for uncommon 
music of the theatre — Purcell’s 
King Arthur, music to Shakes- 
peare’s plays, and an English ver- 
sion of Le Mariage aux Lan- 
ternes. 

Mercury has a very successful 
popular repertory and also an ex- 
tensive catalogue of classical mu- 
sic, in the main standard and in 
the main obtained from European 
sources that are not the most 
prominent and that are conveyed 
by indifferent engineering. In re- 
cent months there has been an ob- 
vious change of policy accom- 
panied by electrifying technical 
improvement. The focal points of 
recording seem now to be mainly 
in the United States and in Scan- 
dinavia. The recent discs of the 
Chicago Symphony and the Or- 
chestra of the Stockholm Radio 
are not only far superior to any 


other orchestral records of this 
company but bear comparison 
with the highest engineering 
standards. : 


MGM is primarily devoted to 
popular music but has issued a 
few serious discs, of which some 
of the latest — notably those by 
Car! 


Weinrich at the Princeton 





Chapel organ and by the London 


Symphony — are of pronounced 
merit. 

OcEANIC may be called “in- 
trepid” without exaggeration, 


since it is a company whose first 
issues were Fidelio and Salome 
and that has since produced the 
The Merry Wives of Windsor and 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater (an ex- 
cellent disc). The recordings are 
European and have considerable 
variance among themselves in 
quality of performance and en- 
gineering, ranging from mediocre 
to extremely good. 

OISsEAU-LyRE is a French com- 
pany from whose catalogue a few 
uncommon items have been issued 
by Period. 

Oxrorp has a small list of rec- 
ords for devotees of woodwinds. 

Periop has effected a major re- 
form in its production, which at 
first turned out some rather miser- 
able discs. Its recent work shows 
not only a lively program sense 
but a more greatly improved en- 
gineering than has been demon- 
strated by any other company. 
Vivaldi’s Juditha and Dixit Domi- 
nus and Mozart’s Bastien und 
3astienne are superior produc- 
tions, and too many others to 
mention here strongly invite seri- 
ous consideration. 

Potymusic. Good tonal values 
are apparent in a group of discs 
of twentieth-century French com- 
posers, flanked by some Vivaldi 
concertos and Shakespeare’s The 
Tempest, with Raymond Massey 
and Margaret Phillips. 

PROGRAM issues chamber music, 
and not many records of that. 

RACHMANINOFF SOCIETY issues 
records of Rachmaninoff compo- 
sitions to subscribers. 

RCA Victor, once committed, 
began to exploit LP with all its 
huge resources of musicians, 
equipment, and 78-rpm repertory. 
Much of the latter has been very 
skillfully transferred to micro- 
grooves, nvtably three Mozart op- 
eras, the great Walter - Lehmann 
performance of the first act of 
Die Walkiire, and discs by fore- 
most musicians now dead. In the 
last year or two Victor has man- 
aged to achieve a mastery in re- 
cording style recalcitrant to exact 
definition — a kind of polished 
ease, of effortless finesse, of pel- 
lucid pertinence in very ingrati- 
ating guise. Carmen, Rigoletto, 
and certain orchestral discs con- 
ducted by Fritz Reiner are par- 
ticularly notable for this limpid 





smoothness. The company has not 
yet the largest LP repertory, hav- 
ing started late, but it has under 
contract by far the largest list of 
international celebrities. 

REB has released a few records 
of high order, devoted to music 
by Schiitz, Bach, Mozart, and 
twentieth - century French com 
posers. Notably excellent piano 
sound is characteristic. 

REGENT has a catalogue of very 
standard classics, the majority in 
performances by the Hamburg 
Symphony. 

REMINGTON has made available 
for music-lovers at very low cost 
a large selection of standard clas- 
sics in all forms, recorded in 
Europe and pressed in America 
Two or three are curios of bad 
engineering, but the majority 
range from competent to excel 
lent. The Remington Beethoven 
repe rtoire is with one or two ex- 
ceptions imposing and _ valuable, 
and some of the piano recordings 
are surprisingly realistic. Sur 
faces of these records Live off 
more swish than most, but it is 
said that considerable improve 
ment has been effected recently. 
The principal musicians are the 
late Fritz Busch, Ernst von Doh 
nanyi, Albert Spalding, Gaspar 
Cassado, and a number of younger 
talents. 

RENAISSANCE offers a_ rather 
noble small catalogue of works 
that, in general, are not to be 
found elsewhere: Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio and four other cantatas, 
Schiitz’s St. Matthew Passion, 
and infrequently performed works 
by Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, 
3rahms, and Mendelssohn. 

RoyALE issues inexpensive rec 
ords of standard classics. Non 
has been heard by the writer. 

STRADIVARI’S recorded composi 
tions, mostly chamber music, r¢ 
veal no system other than the pro- 
duction of works not found elsé 
where. 

Tempo offers a small and excep 
tionally conservative collection. 

Urania has one of the most im 
posing of the newer catalogues. 
Most of the recordings are of 
East German provenance, and are 
distinguished at their best by 
great technical skill. A few titles 
will show the scope: Der Frei 
schtitz, Der Corregidor, Abu Has 
san, Hansel und Gretel, The Bar 
tered Bride, Der Rosenkavalier, 
Die Meistersinger, and Tristan 
und Isolde, all complete. Consid 

(Continued on page 132) 








Germany 
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sioner for Bavaria, Hesse, Wiirt- 
temberg-Baden, Bremen, or West- 
ern Berlin. 

At present, 35 branch libraries 
are still under direct American 
control. Hesse has already turned 
its reading rooms over to German 
organizations, and it is likely that 
the others will follow suit. The 
entire organizational setup will be 
revised with the conversion of the 
occupation statute into a contrac- 
tual agreement with the German 
Federal Republic, at which time 
the High Commission will go over 
to embassy status. 


ETURNING to our point of 
departure, it is clear that the 
engagement of speakers and artists 
on a purely local or regional baSis 
has many disadvantages. These 
were foreseen at the very outset 
by the director of the entire 
America House program, Patricia 
van Delden, whose untiring efforts 
and intelligent leadership have 
contributed greatly to the enor- 
mous success of the America 
Houses in Germany. At the mo- 
ment when the High Commission 
supplanted Military Government, 
Mrs. van  Delden appointed 
Michael Barjansky programming 
director for the entire United 
States Zone. Mr. Barjansky was 
charged with the task of co-ordi- 
nating and developing the Amer- 
ica House programs on a zone- 
wide basis. How this task was to 
be accomplished was left very 
much up to him. Mr. Barjansky 
had served as director of the U.S. 
Information, Center in Lyon, 
France, and: subsequently was in 
charge of the six America Houses 
in Wirttemberg-Baden. He was 
conversant, therefore, with the 
organization and problems _in- 
volved. A wise administrator, 
Mrs. van Delden relied on his 
ability, offering advice and pro- 
viding support as it was needed. 
One of the chief problems at 
the outset was that of standards. 
Under the hit-and-miss method of 
engaging local or transient artists 
much chaff was garnered with the 
wheat. 


N America House director 

whose knowledge of music 
was very slight indeed (and it was 
not to be expected that every di- 
rector would be musical) might 
find it “nice” and “a good idea” 
for Frau X to give a song recital 
in the America House. Frau X 
might be a most pleasant and en- 
gaging person, but amiability is 
no gauge of ability. But the in- 
vitations went out, the press was 
notified, the music critics were in- 
vited, and Frau X sang. When 
Frau X came onto the stage, how- 
ever, it developed that she whin- 
nied, bawled, and bleated; but 
then it was too late. The critics 
wrote sour notices; the audience 
was disappointed; and the Amer- 
ica House suffered a loss of pres- 
tige. In all probability Frau X 
sang chiefly German lieder, 
which, when badly sung, can be 
excruciatingly bad. As a gesture 
of friendship and appreciation 
she may have included an Ameri- 
can song or two. But what songs! 
A sentimental tear-jerker of the 
worst kind; a drawing-room bal- 
lad, vintage 1910; and a good old 
“thunderer” to bring things to a 
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close. The German picss shook 
its head (and pen) and reiterated 
the old saw about America’s musi- 
cal backwardness and provincial- 
ity. The whole affair, although 
well - intended, served a negative 
purpose. In the past, such mis- 
takes happened all too frequently. 

How to put a stop to this sort 
of thing was one of the problems 
confronting Mr. Barjansky in 
October, 1949. The solution was 
not an easy one, since his position 
was not that of a dictator but of 
adviser. Moreover, before he 
could put a stop to bad programs 
he had to find something better 
to replace them. The America 
House program has operated from 
the outset on a shoestring. It has 
never been able to go out and buy 
first-class talent. Those who par- 
ticipate receive token fees, which 
are hardly more than enough to 
defray expenses. The recompense 
for appearing in an America 
House is of quite another nature 
—the virtual assurance of an in- 
teresting public and the compara- 
tive certainty of receiving criti- 
cisms in the press. 


HE logical approach, then, was 

not to ban or discourage local 
America House concerts but to 
try to supplement local programs 
by sending qualified artists to the 
various houses from headquarters. 
To accomplish this, the Speakers 
and Artists Bureau was _ estab- 
lished. 

The Speakers and Artists Bu- 
reau is today a smooth running, 
efficient office located in the 
HICOG Headquarters Building 
in Frankfurt. Its function is to 
select speakers and artists to tour 
the America Houses, set up their 
programs, and arrange the many 
details connected with the visit of 
foreigners to Germany. Most of 
the artists who now tour the 
America Houses are non-Germans, 
and a large percentage of them 
are American. At the start, many 
Germans were sent on these tours, 
but for many reasons this practice 
has been discontinued, except in 
the case of Germans resident in 
Berlin. (Western Berlin, sur- 
rounded as it is by the Russian 
Zone, is to all intents and pur- 
poses a foreign country, its in- 
habitants being completely cut off 
from the rest of Western Ger- 
many. ) 

One of the principal reasons 
why the bureau no longer ar- 
ranges tours for Germans is that 
they themselves can get in touch 
with the America Houses and ar- 
range for their own appearances. 
Another is that the bureau has 
neither the funds nor the staff to 
handle more than the non-German 
artists. Still another reason is that 
a major plank in the America 
House platform is the presenta- 
tion of music from which the Ger- 
mans themselves were cut off dur- 
ing the Hitler regime, and espe- 
cially during the war. All Jewish 
music, and all music that the 
Nazis classified as “decadent”— 
in short, much of the most im- 
portant music of the twentieth 
century, including the works of 
Milhaud, Stravinsky, Hindemith, 
Schonberg, and Berg — was 
silenced by Nazi fanaticism and 
Nazi racial theories; American 
music was performed practically 
not at all. To re-educate the Ger- 
nian public and bring it up to date, 
the Speakers and Artists Bureau 


has pushed, and continues to push, 
contemporary European and 
American music. For this music 
non-German artists are, on the 
whole, better equipped and more 
authoritative interpreters. 


HERE would be little point in 

having a German or American 
pianist appear in an America 
House to play Bach, Beethoven, 
or Brahms for a German audience. 
It is true that the German audi- 
ence loves its classics and would 
be quite content with such pro- 
grams. But the purpose of the 
America House is not to give the 
public what it wants but to per- 
form an _ educational function. 
Mixed programs are therefore the 
order of the day, with one or two 
classic or romantic works gen- 
erally placed alongside contem- 
porary European and American 
compositions. There is no regu- 
lation or requirement; when the 
artist learns the nature and pur- 
pose of the America House pro- 
gram he usually arrives at such 
a list of his own volition. 

There is a still further reason 
for not presenting concerts of 
music by Beethoven and Brahms, 
or of Chopin, in America Houses. 
The German concert managements 
object — and not without good 
cause. In Germany’s present dif- 
ficult economic situation, it is hard 
enough to fill a concert hall when 
nothing but the classics figure in 
the program. America House con- 
certs are free, and the presenta- 
tion of purely standard programs 
would indeed result in unfair com- 
petition with German artists. 
Conversely, the fact that commer- 
cial recitals offer a minimum of 
modern music makes it even more 
desirable for the America Houses 
to supply this need. 

For all of these reasons, there- 
fore, the Artists Bureau began in 
the earliest stages to seek out and 
engage artists, particularly Ameri- 
can artists, capable of presenting 
contemporary music in authentic 
interpretations of high quality and 
to arrange for these artists to tour 
all, or a number, of the America 
Houses. At first the going was 
hard, for the new organization 
and its aims were not known. For 
a considerable length of time after 
the founding of the bureau, on- 
the-spot programming continued 
to play the major role in the 
America Houses. Gradually, how- 
ever, through the intelligent selec- 
tion of artists by Mr. Barjansky, 
the level of the programs rose, the 
purpose and philosophy under- 
lying the type of program pre- 
sented became apparent, and the 
stock of the America House pres- 
entations rose accordingly. 


TODAY the Speakers and Ar- 

tists Bureau enjoys a splendid 
reputation. Far from having to 
go out and look for artists of high 
caliber, the bureau is faced with 
the problem of selecting the best 
from among the many perform- 
ers who write or call in at the 
office to express their interest in 
making an America House tour. 
More and more American artists 
are appearing, and they are re- 
ceiving enthusiastic receptions 
from both the German press and 
public. Among the most success- 
ful artists who have already ap- 
peared are Robert Wallenborn (a 
pioneer in the America House cir- 
cuit), Andor Foldes, Patricia Con- 





Robert Wallenborn has presented 
American piano music in his tours 
of America Houses in Germany 


nor, Nell Tangeman, Grant Johan- 
nesen, Jacques Abram, Maurice 
Wilk, and the Juilliard String 
Quartet. 

The growing importance of the 
Speakers and Artists Bureau has 
by no means (nor was it ever in- 
tended) to put an end to local pro- 
gramming. Instead, it has had the 
salutary effect of raising the 
standard of on-the-spot programs. 
Locally - arranged musical activi- 
ties continue to play an important 
role. For example, in a recent 
concert at the Berlin America 
House, the RIAS (American- 
controlled radio) String Quartet 
presented William Schuman’s Sec- 
ond Quartet, the writer’s First 
Quartet, and Walter Piston’s Sec- 
ond Quartet to a standing-room- 
only audience. The Berlin Amer- 
ica House is one of the most 
active in the musical field, thanks 
largely to its able musical direc- 
tor, Harry Ernsthaft, who intro- 
duces each program with a few 
words of explanation of the con- 
temporary works. 


NOTHER important feature 
of the musical enterprise on 
the local level is the schedule of 
record concerts presented at regu- 
lar intervals by nearly all America 
Houses. Each is equipped by the 
State Department with an exten- 
sive library of records of Ameri- 
can music and of standard Euro- 
pean works performed by Ameri- 
can orchestras and soloists. Draw- 
ing on this library, which includes 
nearly everything from Bach to 
George Gershwin and Jerome 
Kern, local music directors are 
able to put together interesting 
programs, each of which generally 
contains at least one piece of con- 
temporary (often American) mu- 
sic. In some houses, as in Berlin 
and Marburg, the record concerts 
are planned as a cohesive series 
with explanatory introductions to 
contemporary works. Other 
houses adhere more to the policy 
of giving request concerts, in 
which the public is given the 
chance to hear what it wants. It 
is interesting to note that in such 
concerts requests for Wagner and 
Tchaikovsky have gradually be- 
come less and for Stravinsky and 
Copland more frequent. 
Each America House also main- 
tains a library of American scores, 
ranging from piano pieces and 


(Continued on page 138) 
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Integrity 


(Continued from page 7) 

of approaching music, Not infre- 
quently one will hear a young 
pianist play with poetic sensitivity 
one season, while the next, after 
good reviews, will find him pound- 
ing the daylights out of an un- 
fortunate piano. 

In moments of discouragement 
young artists, impatient to see re- 
sults, are apt to wonder whether 
faith is worth maintaining—and if 
so, why? 

In a personal context faith is 
worth its cost because, after all, 
one has to live with himself. Self- 
respect makes a better life com- 
panion than a gnawing sense of 
self-betrayal. 


UT integrity is also important 

professionally. For one thing, 
in a concert world of conflicting 
pressures and varying tastes, it is 
perhaps the one abidingly steady 
guide an artist can have. The 
artist who maintains his integrity 
might not always draw the highest 
fees, but his career is likely to have 
continuing stability. 

In the long run, too, he is likely 
to be the artist to whom people 
keep returning. For in examining 
the careers of artists who have 
shown staying power—and one 
might mention Marian Anderson 
and Bruno Walter as examples— 
one finds that they are likely to be 
artists who have maintained their 
devotion to their art. As a result, 
they always seem to have some- 
thing worthwhile to give, and au- 
diences return to hear them year 
after year. : 

Integrity, too, plays a role that 
is even more vital than keeping an 
artist steady—it seems to be an 
indispensable element in helping 
him grow. One notices its part 
most dramatically in what hap- 
pens when it is jettisoned. For rea- 
sons that are hard to explain, once 
integrity is lost, development, by 
a mysterious process of atrophy, 
seems to stop. And it is one of the 
distressing features of our musical 
life that so many artists*do not go 
on growing. It is forcing us to 
rely increasingly on flash successes 
that are quickly burned out. 

But the artist who keeps his 
faith alive—and who keeps work- 
ing toward the goal that faith sets 
—continues to develop. He bene- 
fits, too, from the curious interplay 
between integrity and artistic 
ability. For the artist who sticks 
with his difficult expressive prob- 
lems until he has solved them 
emerges with greater artistic 
powers than the one who has been 
content to coast along doing easy 
things in a conventional manner. 

The other part of that interplay 
is that artistry, in its turn, gains 
from the character of the artist. 
When one listens to an artist of 
deep integrity one is always moved 
by more than just his art. Great- 
ness of character is moving in it- 
self, and when it underlies a great 
technical performance it serves as 
a force that makes the projection 
profoundly telling. 

3etter economic conditions 
for artists of high seriousness 
are obviously needed. More re- 
wards for the finest art would un- 
doubtedly make it easier for young 
artists to keep their faith alive. 
3ut even in the most golden of 
musical ages the problem of main- 
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taining faith is always likely to re- 
main an individual matter. In the 
last analysis, each man is responsi- 
ble for his own soul. 

Herein lies a clue. If an artist 
can keep his soul alive, faith is 
likely to take care of itself. The 
living spirit, indeed, will drive an 
artist unrelentingly in quest of 
perfect musical expression. 

Some facts of the spirit are 
known. Its development requires 
quietude, concentration and loneli- 
ness. So the young artist can 
help himself by insisting on clear 
space and time around him where 
he is not at the mercy of other peo- 
ple’s demands. He can keep his at- 
tention and sympathy unscattered 
only if he can keep from succumb- 
ing to one distraction after an- 
other. 

To perform most effectively, 
what the artist needs is something 
akin to what certain religious 
writers call “the recollected stage” 
—that is, a condition of such deep 
tranquility that all the things that 
have gone into his being (his per- 
ceptions, his experiences, his tech- 
nical training, his knowledge, etc. } 
are freely at his command so he 
can bring them to bear on his per- 
forming task. 

This recollected state is never 
easy to achieve, especially in such 
an age as ours, but a musician’s 
practicing can help him towards it. 
It can help both positively and 
negatively. 


W ORK at perfecting his physi- 

cal skill—at increasing his 
control until it is fine enough to 
achieve just the shade of tone he 
wants—can be wonderfully sta- 
bilizing in itself. And when the 
artist has developed his technique 
to the point where he hardly needs 
to think of the role played by his 
muscles his consciousness is 
cleared of anxiety over technical 
difficulties, and his spiritual and 
mental resources can have the 
inner stage to themselves. 

Negatively, work helps because 
of what it excludes. The time that 
practicing takes can cut the young 
artist off from many temptations. 
The need to concentrate obliges 
him to forget his frustrations, his 
hurt feelings, and his discourage- 
ment. Bitterness and a sense of 
failure often give place to joy 
and a feeling of pride when a diffi- 
cult effect has finally been mas- 
tered. 

The young artist, too, has allies 
in other musicians. With so many 
big-name performers developing 
into commercial showmen, it is 
perhaps harder than in the past to 
find inspiration from contempo- 
rary performing artists. But there 
are always the great composers to 
fall back on. 

Reading their biographies brings 
the encouragement of shared ex- 
periences, for they show that it 
has nearly always been difficult 
for artists in their early years to 
win acceptance of their best gifts. 
They also show that the struggle 
against self-doubt is not a unique 
experience. Heart can be taken, 
too, from the example of those 
who insisted on following their 
own best instincts and have since 
been vindicated by the subsequent 
veneration their works have won. 

Best of all, composers have left 
the sounds they have organized. 
Music is one of the great forces 
in keeping the spirit alive. It 
reaches and quickens the deeper 





levels of the psyche that modern 
living often leaves unstirred. Then, 
too, listening to music one becomes 
perpetually re-convinced that such 
enduring beauty deserves one’s 
faith. It is hard to be content 
with anything careless and super- 
ficial after coming away from the 
B minor Mass. 


Songs 


(Continued from page 23) 
ward an American song literature 
that we have to date. 

The Dickinson poems involved 
are lyrical, essentially simple as 
to construction, and Copland se- 
lected them with keen sensitivity 
to the hazardous problems of in- 
ner cyclic variety. Any one of the 
songs can be presented separately 
with satisfying results, but in such 
performances the carefully cal- 
culated accumulative effect of the 
complete work is a_ regrettable 
loss. For the accompaniments of 
Twelve Poems of Emily Dickin- 
son, the composer has employed 
the techniques of his later orches- 
tral manner, and the result is both 
distinguished and idiomatic. 
While the style of the accompani- 
ments has little, outside of its ap- 
plication, that is essentially new 
for Copland, it makes for an un- 
expectedly novel texture when 
combined with the unfettered, 
long-lined vocal style. What cer- 
tainly is new is the _ length, 
breadth, and scope of the voice 
lines themselves. No other Ameri- 
can songs of my knowledge give 
the singer such frankly curva- 
ceous, admittedly difficult, but 
wonderfully grateful lines to 
work with. 


Tt IS true that Copland’s stylized 

treatment of the words them- 
selves is often open to question. 
There is a marked inclination to 
derive the mood of an individual 
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applications of this procedure, less 
clearly motivated, when one might 
wish for more faithful prosody 
along with the undeniably affect- 
ing musical sentiment. 

Apart from this, it would be 
the height of captiousness and in- 
gratitude to quarrel with anything 
about Copland’s Dickinson songs. 
Their originality, as songs, sur- 
passes anything we have, with the 
possible exception of the inspired 
but basically uncontrolled expres- 
sion in the better songs of Charles 
Ives. The emotional range of the 
Dickinson songs is large and va- 
ried, and the musical techniques— 
which vary from the most simple 
consonance to bolder, diatonic- 
dissonant elements — are all but 
faultlessly applied. The  vocal- 
instrumental fusion, which is 
achieved by allowing an uncom- 
monly uninhibited expanse to both 
voice and piano, is one of the most 
satisfactory in any contemporary 
music. Above all, Copland’s songs 
really sing, and in their singing 
they set standards of accomplish- 
ment and stylistic integration that 
American composers of songs will 
find difficult to ignore in tie 
future. 


HERE are lesser-known 

American composers whose 
songs are likely candidates for a 
potentially important literature. 
Israel Citkowitz, for example, is 
a composer whose small output 
should be heard more. His Thrve 
Blake Songs, for voice and strig 
quartet, and his Five Songs from 
Joyce’s Chamber Music, are char- 
acterized by rare taste, sensitivity, 
and skill. Howard Swansoni's 
songs have attracted a good deal 
of attention recently, and although 
they exhibit considerable short- 
comings of technique they are 
both original and honest. 

Younger men like Jack Beeson 
and Ned Rorem, while still un- 
developed, have demonstrated ex- 
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In this passage from The Chariot, a song in Copland's set of Twelve Poems 


of Emily Dickinson, the composer “has fitted the words, their natural 
stresses distorted, most tellingly to the dominating motive of the song" 


song from the over-all atmosphere 
of the text rather than from the 
more precise implications of the 
words themselves. The words fre- 
quently seem to have been molded 
to the preconceived musical idea; 
a good case of higher aesthetics 
could unquestionably be made for 
the reverse, and more elegant, 
procedure. (In all fairness, it 
should be pointed out that in Cop- 
land’s opera for high-school chil- 
dren, The Second Hurricane 
(1937), the prosodic values are 
impeccably realized.) Copland’s 
prosodic approach in the songs 
can, in certain instances, create a 
stunning, artificial effect, best ex- 
emplified by the final song of the 
group, The Chariot. The poem it- 
self is a haunting, funeral evoca- 
tion of a ride in a chariot with 
Death; here Copland has fitted the 
words, their natural stresses dis- 
torted, most tellingly to the domi- 
nating motive of the song. 

It is clear enough that Copland 
is not timid about consciously 
distorting the natural inflection of 
a line for a felicitous musical 
effect. However, there are several 


ceptional interest in the song me- 
dium, and both are genuinely 
promising. 

Certainly, as established orches- 
tral composers like Copland and 
Diamond have demonstrated, song 
composition is an entirely worth- 
while and dignified occupation for 
any American composer. Just as 
important, neither of these two 
has underestimated the seriousness 
or difficulty of the medium, as 
have many of our other reputable 
composers in their occasional, 
half-hearted attempts. It seems to 
the writer that most of the songs 
mentioned above —and there ar 
doubtless a good many others by: 
other composers than those dis 
cussed—deserve consideration for 
the serious recital repertory. It is, 
however, a plain fact that not on 
of them is really included in it. 
They are important to America 
music because, after all, songs. 
and singing, are an important par 
of any musical culture, and be 
cause these examples numb 
among the very best we have 
Singers, I should think, woul 
take notice. 
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't THE PAGANINI OF THE CONCERT ORGAN" 


-TORONTO TELEGRAM 


A SYMPHONY SHOUTS 


"You don't often hear staccato shouts of 
‘bravo’ over the applause for concerts in the 
Duluth National Guard Armory. But then, you 
don't often hear the organ played the way 
Richard Ellsasser did Sunday afternoon with 
the Duluth Symphony Orchestra . . . a musical 
experience of first water brilliance." 
—DULUTH NEWS-TRIBUNE 

















THE EAST CHEERS 





. exceptional virtuosic accomplishments 
. . « Mechanical problems melt before him 
like ice in the sun. He is a showman in the 
good sense of knowing how to keep the audi- 
ence with him." 

—CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 





THE WEST RAVES 


. miraculous musicianship . . . one of the 

world's great musicians . . . audience ap- 

plauded as though it were a Toscanini concert 
. is as great an organist as Horowitz is a 

pianist and Spivakovsky a violinist.” 

; —PASADENA STAR-NEWS 

















CANADA MARVELS 


". . . had the house applauding louder than 

we've heard at any previous organ recital... 

celebrated firebrand of the organ." 
—TORONTO EVENING STAR 


FILSASSER 


NO OTHER ORGANIST ts !N SUCH POPULAR DEMAND! 
NO OTHER ORGANIST Is APPLAUDED SO CONSISTENTLY! 
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“The greatest male dancer since Nijinsky” 
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BIG HAUL 


The 46-pound amberjack on display was landed by Gladys Swarthout (right) 
off Hillsboro Light during a recent vacation in Florida. With the mezzo- 
soprano are Frank Chapman (left), her husband, and the captain of the boat 


LP Records 


(Continued from page 127) 


ering the company’s short exis- 
tence this is a majestic produc- 
tion. Unfortunately, the impetu- 
osity of youth has in many cases 
produced major faults extremely 
detrimental to the recorded titles: 
Der Freischiitz is almost a great 
triumph, but the tenor is exe- 
crable; the Isolde is doubly fatal; 
the voices in Die Meistersinger 
blanket the orchestra. These seem 
to be cases of leaping before 
looking. Fra Diavolo (although 
in German) is probably Urania’s 
finest achievement, and much can 
be said in favor of its Rosen- 
kavalier, in spite of inadequate 
singing here and there. 

VANGUARD has a miscellaneous 
catalogue of rare works, in most 
cases not elsewhere available and 
in most cases well performed and 
very well engineered. 

Vox has a large and rapidly- 
growing repertory of music rep- 
resentative of all periods but 
mostly by the great masters. Re- 
corded in various parts of Europe 
and the United States, the recent 
issues are very successfully engi- 
neered, the earlier ones variable. 
The list includes some surpassing 
performances by Guiomar Novaes, 
Otto Klemperer, the Pro Musica 
Chamber Group, and the Lamou- 
reux Orchestra. 

WCFM has a small but growing 
and intelligently - contrived cata- 
logue in which nearly every item 
is exclusive — notably Handel’s 
complete Water Music and Det- 
tingen Te Deum, seven early 
Mozart overtures, and the Third 
Symphony of Charles Ives. Engi- 
neering, initially a little pallid, has 
improved notably with successive 
issues. 

WESTMINSTER is a prodigy. The 
first discs, issued less than two 
years ago, were excellent, and the 
company has been able to improve 


its high engineering standards 
regularly. The musicians are 
chosen on the basis of their in- 
telligent susceptibility to the mu- 
sic they are to record—a criterion 
by no means commonplace in the 
industry. The resulting product 
maintains the highest all-around 
standard we have. Records are 
made in Europe and the United 
States, and more than one-half the 
varied and daring catalogue, of 
both standard and fairly recondite 
works, is outstanding in musical 
and electronic appeal. 

In addition to the 44 companies 
surveyed here, there are twenty- 
odd that make, or have made, 
classical LPs. Thus the number 
of organizations contesting for 
survival in this crowded field ap- 
proaches seventy. There is not 
permanent room for so many. The 
death-rate is certain to be high 
in the months ahead. In time we 
shall probably have twenty or 
fewer, most of them justified by 
some particularity of repertory, 
and all justified by an engineer- 
ing excellence that within a year 
will certainly be a sine qua non 
for survival. The record-buying 
public is critical and a little 
fanatic: it recognizes quickly and 
remembers tenaciously the charac- 
teristics of the record-sellers. Col- 
lateral causes will undoubtedly 
contribute to the mortality of 
some of the producers, but the 
dominating cause of death will be 
the public’s refusal to accept sub- 
standard sound. 


Philharmonic Ends 
Successful Campaign 


Floyd G. Blair, president of the 
Philharmonic- Symphony Society 
of New York, has announced the 
successful conclusion of the first 
annual Friends’ Fund Campaign 
to raise money to meet the so- 
ciety’s yearly deficit. The sum 
raised was $200,000. 
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FREDERICK 


JAGEL 


Tenor 





IN RECITAL 











"Frederick Jagel's recital was an occasion in which the art of 
song interpretation was heard at its most resplendant. He has the 
power of recreation as well as an effective means of presentation. 
He is a lieder singer of great distinction ... an afternoon of pure 
musical pleasure. The Boston Herald, December 3, 1951 

“A singer who knows, appreciates and can present effectively 
the musical literature of the song in its varied form.” 

The Boston Daily Globe, December 3, 1951 





IN OPERA 


WITH PITTSBURGH OPERA 

"Frederick Jagel as Tristan brought to this stirring role the best 
singing we have heard from him here. His tones came forth with 
convincing power. He sang his heart into the part.” 

Pittsburgh Press, April 21, 1950 

WITH ROCHESTER PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA (Tristan und Isolde) 

"Jagel's was expressive singing, clear and warm. There was no 
fault to find. Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, Feb. 16, 1951 
WITH CONNECTICUT OPERA ASSN. "BALLO EN MASCHERA" 

"Mr. Jagel's clarion voice, golden and free flung, was another 
treat . . . it continued to burn with a strong full flame all across the 
evening.” The Hartford Courant, January 24, 1950 


24 Consecutive Seasons LEADING TENOR, METROPOLITAN OPERA 
Columbia Records 
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JANICE 


MITCHELL 


Soprano 





NEW YORK 











‘Miss Mitchell's musicianly articulate singing sounded crisp 
and clearcut in note and word." 
New York Journal American, Oct. 8, 1951 


"Miss Mitchell possesses a good deal of volume and quality 
in her voice. Tones are pure, pitch accurate.” 
New York Herald Tribune, Oct. 8, 1951 





LOS ANGELES 











"She is entitled to a place among the truly fine singers. Her 
tonal quality took on vibrancy, depth and dimension. She 


can take her place in the front rank. Los Angeles Examiner 
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men, headed by Mr. De Costanzo. 
lhis theatre is another which bene- 
fited from the sudden flowering 
of opera under the Allies. Since it 
has been turned back to the 
Italians it has provided year after 
year a varied and interesting oper- 
atic fare that might well be the 
envy of many other theatres. Such 
works have appeared in recent sea- 
sons as Rimsky-Korsakoff’s The 
Invisible City of Kitesh, Berg's 
Wozzeck, Cherubini’s Les Deux 
Journées, Verdi’s Giovanna d’Arco, 
Stravinsky’s Mavra, Falla’s La 
Vida Breve, and Bartok’s Blue- 
beard’s Castle. The current sea- 
son opened with Spontini’s Fer- 
nando Cortez, which was to be 
followed by Strauss’s Der Rosen- 
kavalier, Puccini’s Madama But- 
terfly, Rossini’s L’Assedio di 
Corinto, Donizetti’s Don Pasquale, 
Respighi’s Belfagor, Debussy’s 
Pelleas and Melisande, Roussel’s 
Padmavati, and Ravel’s L’Heure 
Espagnole (these three in 
French), Puccini’s Tosca, Iach- 
ino’s Giocondo e il Suo Ré, Verdi’s 
Rigoletto and Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera, Wagner’s Das Rheingold 
and Die Walkiire (by the Bay- 
reuth company), Bellini’s Norma, 
Cimarosa’s I] Matrimonio Segreto, 
Monteverdi’s Il Combattimento di 
Tancredi e Clorinda, Gargiulo’s 
Maria Antonietta, and two per- 
formances by the American Na- 
tional Ballet Theatre. The season 
runs from Dec. 15 to April 29. 

In the summer the Naples com- 
pany gives open-air performances 
in Pompei and occasionally on 
Capri. It is interesting to note 
that the San Carlo employs its or- 
chestra for twelve months in the 
year with a two-month vacation. 

In Bari, opera performances are 
given in the immense Teatro Pe- 
truzzelli, which the local inhabi- 
tants refer to as the “cyclopic and 
majestic.” The 1951 season ex- 
tended from Jan. 6 to Feb. 21. 
The repertoire consisted of Pon- 
chielli’s La Gioconda, Puccini’s La 
Bohéme, Cilea’s Adriana  Le- 
couvreur and L’Arlesiana, Mas- 
cagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci, Verdi’s 
La Forza del Destino, Il Trova- 
tore, and La Traviata, Giordano’s 
Andrea Chenier, La _ Rotella’s 
Manuela, Ferrari-Trecate’s Ghir- 
lino, and performances by the Bal- 
lets des Champs-Elysées. This year 
the season runs from Christmas to 
Feb. 26, with the following works 
announced: Puccini’s Turandot and 
La Bohéme; Donizetti’s L’Elisir 
d’Amore; Rossini’s I] Barbiere di 
Siviglia; Mascagni’s Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Il Piccolo Marat; 
Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci; Bizet’s 
Carmen; Verdi’s Otello, Aida, and 
I] Trovatore; Allegra’s Ave Maria, 
and Casavola’s Il Gobbo Califfo. 

In Sicily there are two major 
theatres—the Teatro Massimo at 
Palermo, and the Teatro Bellini at 
Catania. The Palermo opera, un- 
der the direction of Corrado Tra- 
monti, has its season from late 
January to early April, during 
which time, among other works, 
Aida, Manon, Turandot, Siegfried, 
and The Medium will be produced. 
In November, 1951, under the di- 
rection of Arturo Barosi, a Bellini 
celebration took place at Catania, 
upon the occasion of the 150th 
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anniversary of the composer’s 
birth. Norma, Il Pirata, I Puri- 
tani, and La Sonnambula were pro- 
duced, with Saint-Saéns’ Samson 
and Delilah thrown in for good 
measure. During the summer 
there is a season of popular opera 
at Enna. 

A notable post-war development 
has been taking place at Cagliari, 
in Sardinia, where at the Teatro 
Massimo last season were given 
such works at Ghedini’s_ Billy 
Budd, Strauss’s Salome, and Por- 
rino’s Gli Orazi. The season is 
divided into two parts, autumn and 
spring, one organized by the corpo- 
rate theatre (ente) and the other 
by the Music Conservatory, di- 
rected by Oscar Krepax. There 
is a summer opera company at 
Sassari, also on Sardinia. 

The Italian government offers 
an annual prize for new one-act 
operas, known as the Premio 


Traviata, and Puccini’s Gianni 
Schicchi. All of these programs 
originate in the studios. 

This year RAI has organized a 
touring company to present Vale- 
tino Fioravanti’s Le Cantatrici 
Villane (1806). It has already ap- 
peared in the small court theatre 
of the royal palace at Caserta and 
in Palermo. In February and 
March, the company will tour 
throughout Italy with Carl Orff’s 
Die Kluge also included in the 
repertoire. 

An innovation is the opera 
school at Spoleto, in Umbria, 
founded a few years agp. At 
Christmas time, auditions are held 
at the Rome Opera, and the most 
promising young singers receive 
scholarships. From May to July 
they study roles at Spoleto in 
preparation for their debuts, which 
take place in August. The best 
singers receive contracts to sing 





After his return to Italy from San Francisco, where he made his American 
operatic debut, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni appeared in the title role of Mozart's 
Don Giovanai in Florence. The role of Zerlina was sung by Rosanna Carteri 


Nicola d’Atri. A committee selects 
the three best works, which are 
then performed in concert form in 
Rome; the audience itself chooses 
the best of the three by vote. The 
winning work receives an official 
stage performance during the 
Rome season. This year the win- 
ning work was Ecuba, by Bruno 
Rigacci, which received 253 votes 
out of a possible 388. La Scala, 
too, offers an opera prize, won this 
year by Juan José Castro. Count 
Guido Chigi-Saraceni, founder of 
the Accademia Chigiana at Siena, 
also offers a substantial award for 
a one-act work. 


OT to be underestimated is the 

contribution of the Italian 
Radio (RAI) to operatic life. The 
four main stations, in Rome, 
Turin, Milan, and Florence, trans- 
mit regular operatic perform- 
ances, many of which are first-rate. 
Last season the complete works of 
Verdi were broadcast, in com- 
memoration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his death. Apart from 
the major performances, either re- 
corded on tape or broadcast di- 
rectly from local theatres, a Third 
Program, like that of the BBC, 
has recently been initiated on FM, 
offering rebroadcasts from opera 
houses and studios. For example, 
at this writing the radio opera pro- 
gram for the current week includes 
Verdi’s Don Carlo and Simon Boc- 
canegra, Haydn’s I! Mondo nella 
Luna, a cut version of Verdi’s La 


Levi 


with the Rome Opera the follow- 
ing season. Some of these new- 
comers are already on their way 
to fame — Antonietta Stella, so- 
prano, who had a great success as 
Sieglinde in Bologna; Rolando 
Panerai and Giangiacomo Guelfi, 
baritones; and Cesare Valletti, 
tenor, who won an ovation at the 
Rome Opera last season when he 
substituted at the last moment for 
an indisposed singer in the title 
role of Werther. 

The supply of top-notch lyric 
artists in Italy is apparently in- 
exhaustible. Despite the export of 
so many good singers, along with 
other Italian commodities, new 
ones always come along to take 
their place. Currently some of the 
most popular singers are Maria 
Callas, Maria Caniglia, and Re- 
nata Tebaldi, sopranos; Elena 
Nicolai, mezzo-soprano; and 
Mario del Monaco, Gina Penno, 
and Mirto Picchi, tenors; and 
Boris Christoff and Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni, _ basses. Among the 
capable young opera conductors 
are Oliviero de Fabritiis, Gian- 
andrea Gavazzeni, Carlo Maria 
Giulini, Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli, Ferdinando Previtali, 
Nino Sanzogno, Alfredo Simon- 
etto, Emidio Tieri, and Manno 
Wolf-Ferrari. 


AS one may conclude from this 

compressed resume of Italy’s 
current operatic activities, the 
fare is rich and, in many ways, 


unorthodox, There is a growing 
trend towards international ex- 
change of national opera: Italian 
companies have been heard in 
Paris, Strasbourg, London, Edin- 
burgh, and various German Cities, 
and there is much talk now of an 
American tour for the La Scala 
company. In return, the Vienna 
Opera has given six Mozart per 
formances in Florence, and various 
German companies have been 
heard in Rome, Milan, Naples, and 
Palermo. The Stuttgart Oper 
brought Hindemith’s Mathis de 
Mahler to Rome last year for i 
first performance in Italy. Other 
importations have been the Paris 
Opéra and Paris Opéra Ballet, the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet, and th 
American National Ballet Theatr: . 

The organization of opera con - 
panies in Italy is different froin 
that in Northern Europe and tl 
United States. No theatre ci 
boast a resident company, < 
permanent conductors, stage <- 
signers, and directors. At best, 
local opera company has its ow 
building, orchestra, stage hand , 
and management. In many cass 
it does not even have its own o 
chestra. From season to seaso1 
singers, conductors, stage dv:- 
signers, and directors are engag« 
according to the works schedule: . 
This usually means that theatrcs 
having long seasons do not retai 
any. one opera in the reperton 
for more than ten days or so, b 
cause of the expense of mainta 
ing several different casts simu 
taneously. Often a conductor an | 
principal singers appear in on 
theatre and then go on to another 
They present the same work wit 
a different orchestra and, mor 
than not, with different setting: 
This does not always lead to in 
peccable ensemble, but on th 
whole, the system seems to wor 
quite successfully in Italy. 

A word of advice to those wh: 
plan to visit Italy this season 
Write ahead to the local theatr: 
or to the Ente del Turismo of th: 
town to be visited for informatio: 
about performances. If the in- 
formation is more than a week old, 
check again by telephone before 
arriving. Performances are often 
cancelled or shifted from one date 
to another. The luckless tourist 
who comes to a city for three days 
in order to hear two operas may 
discover last-minute changes that 
cause him to miss not only the per 
formances for which he has ex 
pressly come but an_ interesting 
work in a nearby town. It is often 
difficult to find out from one city 
to the next just what is going on 
Nonetheless, the theatres them 
selves are most co-operative and 
willing to help opera enthusiasts, 
so do not hesitate to call on them; 
their working hours are usually 
from ten to twelve and three t 
seven. 
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Austrian Opera 
Has First Performance 


KLAGENFURT, AUSTRIA.—Verena 
an opera by Robert Kehldorfer 
was given its first performance at 
the Klagenfurt City Theatre lasi 
Nov. 2. The composer, who wa: 
born in Vienna, provided his ow 
libretto, which is set in the seven 
teenth century. Mr. Kehldorfe: 
is currently director of the Carin 
thia Landeskonservatorium, whicl 
is located in this city. 
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"We have only one desire: 
To hear him again..." 


—L'Awvenire d'Italia 





“4 “An example for 

“edified his listeners by the beauty of ~ \ any ¢ ellis? in 

his tone, his musicianship, and the fine x rms \ 

proportion of his interpretation.” » front of the 
public today.” 



















— OLIN DOWNES — NEW YORK TIMES 





“One welcomed back the ‘cellist JANOS 
SCHOLZ whose beauty of tone and elegant 
fluency was sheer delight. . .” 

— GAZETTE — COLORADO SPRINGS 


AMSTERDAM, Handelsblad 





“a simple, stylistically perfect, warm- 
blooded performance .. .” 
“a purity to which few succeed .. .’ 


— TAGESANZEIGER — ZURICH 


“impeccable technique, generous 
tone, finely modelled lines.” 
TIMES — LONDON 








“A musical personality of the first rank. . . 
Bach's C major Suite recreated with unbe- 
lievable mastery .. ." 

— DE NIEUWE COURANT —- THE HAGUE 





“beautiful tone... a 
most evident purity 
of style...” 

—l'OPERA—PARIS 


“The art of JANOS SCHOLZ is tonally 
striking and disciplined by a ripened 
musical taste.” 





- WASHINGTON POST 





“... exquisite elegance and mastery of the 
left hand as well as the bow.” 


—KURT ATTENBERG 
— STOCKHOLM TIDNINGEN 





" 


... it was a pleasure to hear him .. . 
splendid technique and an unusually fine 
and velvety tone.” 

— NEWS LEADER —RICHMOND, VA. 
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Personalities Presente 


FRANCES COMSTOCK 


Mezzo-Soprano 





“Very beautiful tones, full of great artistry, and 
color.” 


London Times 





JAMES DAVIS 


Tenor 


“Star of high magnitude .. an excellent tenor.” 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Exponent 


In armed services of the U.S.A. 














pacer 


Violinist 
“His work never falls short of either beauty or dis- 
tinction and by either test is unequalled among the 
violinists of today.” 
New York Herald Tribune 





RAYA GARBOUSOVA 


"Cellist 





**“A sovereign right to her mastery of the ’Cello.” 


New York Times 





KROLL QUARTET 


String Ensemble 


“In a single word — magnificent.” 


New York Sun 
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ILFRID L. DAVIS 


XENIA PROCHOROWA 


Pianist 




















“A truly remarkable technique, and a stupendous 
virtuosity in the many attributes of pianism.” 


San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


FRANK SHERIDAN 


Pianist 


“Rewarding to hear over and over again.” 


New York Times 


YI-KWEI SZE 


Bass-Baritone 


“The concert public can well welcome him with open 
arms.” 


San Francisco Examiner 


GIULIANO VIAMONTE 


Baritone 


“The rich dramatic voice and acting of Viamonte 
conquered the public.” (as Iago in Othello ) 


L’Italia del Popolo, Buenos Aires 


FRANZ WAXMAN 


Composer-Conductor 


“The performance was truly great.” (Franz Waxman 
conducted Honegger’s ‘Joan of Arc at the Stake’ in 
Hollywood Boul. ) 


Los Angeles Times 


NOW BOOKING — OPERA + CONCERT + SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA « RADIO + TELEVISION 


For terms, dates and availabilities: write, wire or phone 


February, 1952 








“Not many young singers 
can boast so brilliant a debut, 





so lovely a voice...” 








Soprano 


Facsimile Reproduction 
New York Herald Tribune 
November 17, 1951 


and The New York Times agrees: 


“...@ Singer of rare accomplishments” 


November 1|7, 1951 





Miss Martino's engagements 
for current year include: 
CINCINNATI MAY FESTIVAL—"ELIJAH" 
PHILADELPHIA CIVIC GRAND OPERA CO. 





| Season 1952-53 Now Booking 
WILFRID L. DAVIS ARTIST MANAGEMENT 


Cornelia Clark Davis, Associate 


62 West 91st Street New York 24, N. Y. 
TRafalger 4-1037 
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Germany 


(Continued from page 128) 
songs to string quartets and sym- 
phonies. These scores are avail- 
able for consultation and are also 
lent out for performance. This is 
a most important service, since 
American music is all but un- 
obtainable in Germany. A similar 
service, it may be noted, is main- 
tained by the French Centres Cul- 
turelles and the British Infor- 
mation Centres. 


[ NDEED, the entire program of 

the America Houses has its 
counterpart in the activities of the 
French and British organizations. 
In the British and French centers, 
however, concerts and lectures of- 
ten involve a small entrance fee, 
whereas all America House activi- 
ties are free and open to every- 
one. To be sure, this policy has 
its unquestionable drawbacks as 
well as its advantages. Since 
everyone is admitted, it is impos- 
sible to exclude those who come 
less out of interest than because 
they have nothing better to do or 
who attend every lecture and con- 
cert in the winter merely to keep 
warm. 

The America Houses have a 
more difficult job of “selling” their 
country’s culture than do _ the 
French and British houses. Ger- 
mans, like other Europeans, are 
still somewhat skeptical about the 
quality and extent of American 
culture, and a certain amount of 
passive resistance has to be over- 
come. The remarkable extent to 
which this resistance is being 
overcome is a measure of the suc- 
cess of the America House 
program. 

Lectures about music form a 
regular part of the America 
House program. They are ar- 
ranged either locally or on a zone- 
wide basis through the Speakers 
and Artists Bureau. It was during 
the course of an extended lecture 
tour on American music that I 
had an opportunity to observe 
closely the workings and the effec- 
tiveness of the America House 
program. I was astonished at the 
amount of interest displayed by 
Germans in American music and 
at their familiarity with the works 
of Copland, Piston, Harris, Schu- 
man, Barber, Ives, and many other 
American composers. 

Among the most successful lec- 
turers has been H. H. Stucken- 
schmidt, well-known critic and 
Berlin correspondent of Mustcar 
AMERICA, who toured the circuit 
after his trip to the United States 
and spoke enthusiastically of mu- 
sical life there. When he praised 
Americans and American music, 
the audience sat up and _ took 
notice, for this praise came from 
one of their own countrymen. 


HE United States cultural pro- 

gram in Germany is approach- 
ing another crisis, and everyone 
wonders what will become of the 
America House program when the 
High Commission becomes an em- 
bassy. Will the cultural program 
again be cut back and partially 
“phased out” (to use the official 
jargon) as it was in 1949? Un- 
doubtedly some of the program 
will be retained, and most of the 
America Houses will go on. But 
it is greatly to be feared that 


Washington will reduce the scope 
of activities and that the Speakers 
and Artists Bureau will be sac- 
rificed. This reduction would 
mean giving up much ground that 
has been won by hard work and 
intelligent planning and would 
constitute a definite setback to 
American cultural activity in 
Europe. For the Speakers and 
Artists Bureau has not only 
served Germany but has become 
a model and a source of help for 
other countries. Inquiries and re- 
quests for assistance have come to 
Mr. Barjansky from United States 
installations in no fewer than ten 
other European countries. 


NSTEAD of cutting down the 

cultural program in Germany, 
it would seem more logical to build 
it up along similar lines in other 
European countries. The impor- 
tance of cultural penetration, one 
fears, has not yet been fully 
grasped in Washington. Every 
American artist who appears with 
success in Europe is an asset to 
America, and the cost to the 
American taxpayer is insignifi- 
cant. To put the matter bluntly, 
they create the cheapest form of 
good-will. The expansion of the 
program to include other countries 
is probably a pipe dream — to 
judge from past experience, at 
least. But from a purely eco- 
nomic standpoint the reduction or 
elimination of the program in 
Germany when it has just reached 
maturity would be an example of 
penny wise, pound foolish. 

The value and effectiveness of 
the program sponsored by the 
Speakers and Artists Bureau has 
been confirmed time and again by 
such statements as the following 
in the German press: 

“In Germany we often tend to- 
ward haughty smugness in cul- 
tural matters. Thus we sometimes 
underestimate the forces that are 
at work in other countries. 
Through its periodic concerts by 
foreign artists, the Frankfurt 
America House has had the merit 
of widening our perspective and 
of creating new standards in this 
field. Particularly the contact with 
representatives of the younger 
American generation of pianists 
has hrought to us the evidence 
that the average level of achieve- 
ment over there is evidently con- 
siderably higher than our own.” 

“The musical presentations of 
the American Branch Library are 
becoming increasingly important 
in the cultural life of our city, 
thanks to their high quality. 
Proof of this can be seen in the 
ever-growing audiences.” 

“Professor Berthold remarked 
recently in a meeting concerned 
with the future of the America 
House in Marburg: ‘The America 
Houses are the best ambassadors 
that the United States can send 
us.’ He hit the nail on the head. 
Every American who steps onto 
the stage of the America House 
is an ambassador of his country. 
Especially is this true of the 
artists.” 

The cultural program adminis- 
tered by the Speakers and Artists 
Bureau is the largest-scale single 
operation in the field of culture 
ever attempted by the United 
States. It has proved to be an 
enormous success, and the national 
interest demands that it should 
continue along the lines already 
charted. 
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Met Openings 
(Continued from page 5) 


ever, by the time Lohengrin came 
around as the opening opera, in 
1885, with Seidl’s wife, Augusta 
Kraus, as Elsa; Albert Stritt as 
Lohengrin; Marianne Brandt as 
Ortrud; Adolf Robinson as Telra- 
mund; and Emil Fischer as King 
Henry, the audience was accus- 
tomed to the new system and 
Krehbiel was all in favor of it. 


A NOVELTY given fifteen times 
*~“ in that season opened the next 
one, in 1886. This was Goldmark’s 
Die K6nigin von Saba. Lilli Leh- 
mann, who had made her debut as 
Carmen the previous year and was 
rapidly working into the Wag- 
nerian repertoire, made her first 
opening night appearance in the 
part of Sulamith. 

Max Alvary, Adolf Robinson, 
Marianne Brandt, and _ Emil 
Fischer were others retained in the 
cast from the year before. The 
only newcomer, Theresa Herbe-st- 
Forster (the wife of Victor Her- 
bert), drew a pat for her perform- 
ance in the title role from the 
Times critic, who said that “her 
comeliness rendered Assad’s in- 
fatuation comprehensible.” (Alas 
for Frau Kramer-Weidl and Anna 
Slach, both of whom had sung it 
the year before.) 

The Times was also compli- 
mentary to the occasion. “Since 
the Metropolitan opened,” its 
paean began, “no audience of like 
brilliancy has been gathered with- 
in its limits.” More followed about 
the opera itself, although the work 
had been reviewed at some length 
when it was first mounted. “Since 
opera was first given in the United 
States,” this enthusiast went on, 
“no representation has been more 
commendable in point of sym- 
metry; none comparable in per- 
fection of orchestral performance 
and splendor of mise-en-scéne.” 

The Tribune did not agree with 
the Times on this score. “The 
opera was not up to musical hopes, 
but the public liked it,” the critic 
commented resignedly. However, 
“the boxes were radiant with 
beauty and glowed with magnifi- 
cent toiletries, and glittered with 
jewels.” A pretty spectacle was a 
bevy of debutantes for the coming 
season, each of whom carried a 
bouquet. 

Subsequent opening nights in 
the German regime included Tris- 
tan und Isolde, in 1887, when AI- 
bert Niemann, who had created a 
stir the year before with his com- 
municative acting in Wagner roles, 
exposed his chest wound so vio- 
lently in the third act that frail 
women fainted. Krehbiel was 
gentle about the tenor’s vocal de- 
fects, but one publication, The 
American Musician, bluntly called 
him “a vocal wreck.” 

The American premiere of Al- 
berto Franchetti’s Asrael, with 
Andreas Dippel making his debut 
in the house where he was later 
to share the management with 
Guilio Gatti-Casazza, opened the 
season in 1890, the last of the Ger- 
man years. 


[X a second revolution, the house 

reverted to Italian and French 
opera, under the leadership of Ab- 
bey and Maurice Grau, with Ed- 
ward Schoeffel as a silent partner. 
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Courtesy of Opera News 
Andreas Dippel, first Metropoli- 
tan tenor to become its manager, 
made his debut in the 1890 opening 

The critics, accustomed to excel- 

lent standards of production and 

performance during the German 

seasons, at first mourned them as a 

lost cause. 

The opera chosen to inaugurate 
the new chapter was Gounod’s 
Roméo et Juliette—the first of six 
times it was to be selected for an 
opening night, 1891, 1894, 1895, 
1899, 1900, and 1906. Emma Eames 
and Jean and Edouard de Reszke 
were in the cast. Nellie Melba and 
Frances Saville were Juliettes of 
later openings; Albert Alvarez and 
Albert Saléza other Roméos. 
Geraldine Farrar and Charles 
Rousseliére made their debuts on 
the opening night of 1906. But it 
was Eames and the De Reszke 
brothers who were the constant 
members of the “ideal casts’—of 
Faust as well as Roméo et Juliette 
—that began to be talked about in 
the season of 1891-92. Critics of 
the opening performance, how- 
ever, did not use the word “ideal.” 

“There was a _ fair outward 
show,” wrote Krehbiel, “and an 
amiable spirit was manifested 
toward the genial managers and 
their enterprise, but . . . the under- 
taking is... an experiment. 
The old standards will never serve. 
To apply them would depress criti- 
cism into a monotonous Jeremiad.” 

Commenting bitterly on the 
cacophonous noises uttered by the 
chorus, he continued: “The choric 
fossils of the Paleozoic period of 
Italian opera have been exhumed, 
and their rusty, mildewed, moth- 
eaten voices with them.” The Sun 
partly confirmed this bad impres- 
sion. “Shall we call it Italian or 
French?” the reviewer plaintively 
asked. “All the principals sang in 
the French language [it was the 
first performance of the opera in 
French in New York] but whether 
the chorus followed their example 
it was impossible to tell. Only 
when the male chorus in the second 
act said ‘Andiamo’ instead of ‘AI- 
lons’ was the secret revealed.” 
After all this, this writer con- 
cluded that “the auguries of the 
evening were in every way pro- 
pitious.” 

The curtain fell prematurely at 
one juncture. This contretemps re- 


minded the Times critic of the - 


Roméo ct Juliette revival on April 
14, 1890, with Patti and Ravelli. 
“The final curtain refused to de- 
scend,” he wrote, “whereupon 
Mme. Patti awoke laughing from 





Jean Lassalle, shown as De Nevers 
in Les Huguenots, was a member 
of the “ideal casts" of the period 


her sleep of death, walked down to 
the footlights, and sang Home 
Sweet Home; whereupon Roméo 
Ravelli sat up in his tomb, rubbed 
his eyes, and marvelled greatly.” 


HERE were words of kindness, 

if not of the warmth that was 
to come later, for each of the 
singers after the 1891 opening, and 
Edouard de Reszke was undoubt- 
edly the “hit of the evening,” but 
the real 2l-gun salute was not 
fired until 1893. 

The 1893 opening had every- 
thing. Faust was performed, ac- 
cording to Krehbiel, “in a manner 
which could not have failed to 
excite the liveliest enthusiasm.” 
The cast was truly “ideal,” with 
Eames’s singing and acting “a 
fragrant incense to the memory of 
the lamented composer [Gounod 
had died on Oct. 18, and this open- 
ing fell on Nov. 27]” and the two 
De Reszkes “petty in nothing, 
strong and generous in their artis- 
tic givings-out.” Krehbiel’s only 
disappointment was the substitu- 
tion of Olympia Guercia for his 
favorite Sophia Scalchi, but the 
Sun was pleased to hear a youth- 
ful newcomer. The Times equivo- 
cated, saying that “some will feel 
the cast cannot be ideal unless the 
three - voiced contralto [ Scalchi] 
jodels the role of Siébel.” 

The Sun commented on _ the 
“splendid new stage effects — 
horses in the soldiers’ scene, flam- 
beaux in the scene of Valentin’s 
death, and an exquisite tableau of 
angels climbing down rainbow 
ladders at  Marguerite’s apo- 
theosis.” 

There was only one mishap, re- 
ported by the Sun. At the end came 
“roars for an encore of the trio. 
The new conductor, Luigi Man- 
cinelli, did not understand, and did 
not come back. The listeners most 
agreeably covered the awkward 
pauses and the embarrassment of 
the players and singers by com- 
forting rounds of applause. Per- 
haps Signor Mancinelli is unused 
to encores.” 


VERYONE voted the new in- 

terior an improvement. In the 
renovation after the fire, many 
changes had been made. There 
was more consideration for dis- 
play; the space under the boxes 
had been opened up, making room 
for the orchestra circle seats as 
well as the standing room behind 


them. The Jribune commented 
that there were probably a thou- 
sand more standees than ever be- 
fore—this just after a holocaust. 
Either his count was generous or 
the fire laws considerably more 
lenient than they are today, when 
only about 300 standees are per 
mitted to crowd behind the par 
quet seats. 

The stage and the parquet floor 
had been lowered, so that patrons 
no longer had to climb a stee} 
ramp into the auditorium from the 
lobby; an omnibus box had been 
installed on the grand tier; the 
apron of the stage was removed; 
and some sight lines improv 

Electricity was finally 
in the auditorium as well as on th 
stage, and this innovation drew a 
mild protest from Krehbiel, who 
found “a little too much glow of 
electric light, and a little too much 
polished brass to reflect it 

On the Fortieth Street side, four 
new elevators that could carry 180 
people a minute—put to the test 
attracted admiration, but although 
they were efficient as high as they 
went, Family Circle patrons still 
had to toil up a flight of steep 
stairs after riding as far as the 
balcony. 

Apparently no one mind the 
all-pervading smell of new paint, 
which was counteracted somewhat 
by the scent of bowers of roses 
“It was the most showy audienc 
ever,” de clared the Sun, continuing 
with more sanguinity than logic or 
semantic accuracy: “Had 
firmed dyspeptic stood at the edge 
of the grand tier and surveyed the 
terraces of humanity in satins ar 
broadcloths, his nature would | 
softened.” 


( PERA shared attentior it 
another art that evening \ 

group of young bloods had | 

togethe ra year or so previo 

form the Vaudeville Club, 

with the reopening, they mo 

to the new omnibus box (now 


occupied by the sedate Opera 


Club). The members attended the 
opening in force, and the “four 
rows of shirt fronts in the box ex 
cited many facetiqus remarks,” ac 
cording to the Sun. “But the ex 
clusive gentlemen of Bohemian 
principles stood the scrutiny well, 
and between the acts chatted and 
gossiped like so many debutants.” 

In their club room across the 
corridor (now the Opera Club 


quarters) the balcony “which had 
given the room a stuffy appear 
ance, had disappeared, and in its 
place along one wall was a row ot 
boxes, raised a few inches from 
the floor. Ladies in exquisite opera 
gowns sat in these boxes, and 
gentlemen, many of them smoking, 
walked around among the tables.” 

There were three “turns” for 
entertainment on Cpera Nights 
(Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri 
days)—a_ troop of Japanes net 
formers ; Stochetti, a ballet dancer ; 
and Papinta, who did something 
called “serpentine and stereoptican 
dancing,” which 
ciously like a fin-de-siécle species 
of strip-tease. On Club Nights 
(Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days), members were promised ad 
ditions to the bill—Professor Poole 
and his ape; Florrie West, an Eng 
lish “serio-comic singer and 
dancer”; and Borani and Vani 
“the vanishing demons.” 

The Opera Club took over the 

(Continued on page 140) 
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Met Openings 


(Continued from page 139) 
quarters—if not the principles— 
of this diverting organization in 
1899. The gas fixtures in the room 
which served as the upper half of 
the stage were removed only a 
few months ago, when the room 
was needed for broadcasting, ac- 
cording to Reginald Tonry, house 
manager. 

On the evening after the 1893 
opening, the papers contained news 
as titillating as the story of the 
arrests of the embezzler and the 
jewel thief. Under the Sun’s re- 
view were two brief items. The 
first reported Nellie Melba’s ar- 
rival for her first engagement at 
the Metropolitan, and claimed that 
she was “the greatest colorature 
singer now before the public, ex- 
cept Patti.” 

Immediately below this was a 
short paragraph bearing a Roches- 
ter, N. Y., dateline: 

“Mme. Patti has cancelled her 
engagement to sing here on ac- 
count of sickness. Mr. Furlong, 
the local manager, says that she is 
really ill. A story is current that 
the sale of seats was not large 


enough to warrant a concert.” 

Perhaps later Metropolitan open- 
ing nights have elicited more 
scholarly reviews in the next day’s 
press; there were certainly other 
occasions for rejoicing when the 
rejoicing was great. But the 1893 
opening night brought out a patch 
of purple prose beside which all 
subsequent panegyrics pale. It ap- 
peared on the first page of the 
dignified Times outranked only by 
a full-column advertisement for 
Hearns Department Store. The 
story was unsigned, as was cus- 
tomary, but its style hardly re- 
sembles that of W. J. Henderson, 
who had joined the paper in 1883 
as a reporter and who became 
music critic later that year. Headed 
“Art, Melody, and Fashion,” the 
article began: 


HE return of Italian opera 

and its welcome to the new 
shrine that has risen unobserved 
behind the imperishable bulwarks 
out of the ashes of the old one 
was a significant spectacle last 
night. It arrived with pageants on 
both sides of the great curtain that 
fell slowly like the falling of 
leaf or the fading of a dream and 


shut out the picture of the audi- 
torium from the picture of the 
| eee 

“Once arrived within the plain, 
yet stately, vestibule of the great 
Opera House, one realized that 
he emerged out of chaos into a 
world of illumination. . . . [There 
was] nothing gaudy or meretri- 
cious in the decorations to vie im- 
pertinently or incongruously with 
the toilets expected to vivify the 
auditorium and fill the boxes with 
colors like so many caskets in 
which fresh-gathered orchids have 
found their dainty beds. 

“A huge breastwork of roses 
. . . was the only artificial decora- 
tion. All the rest was supplied by 
the fine flower of the women of 
our great metropolis and the splen- 
dor of their attire. 

“As for the men, they simply 
composed an intermediate sub-tone 
of sombreness, but were, none the 
less, content. 

“Everything blended decorously 
to make a background that should 
welcome and heighten good taste, 
but should be such a rebuke to vul- 
garity that it would make it hang 
its head and go. It was an atmos- 
phere for orchids only, and not 
for poppies. The latter would have 


withered at its chill reproach.” 

Here followed comment on the 
many foreigners in the audience— 
the reporter was relieved to find 
that they seemed respectable, “far 
above peanut vendors, sellers of 
bananas, dealers in cheap flowers, 
pastry cooks, and waiters.” 

In these new surroundings, he 
continued, “the stately muse of 
opera is to be happily married to 
the frisky harlequin of spectacle.” 

Looking about the audience 
room, he observed that “up to the 
star-litten firmament, the terraces 
mounted. What a constellation of 
tint and form! The pearly human 
flesh tones that lurked in rich 
meaures of arms and shoulders 
and bosoms; the exquisite convolu- 
tions of silken hair—here shining 
like ebony, there gleaming like 
gold; the faces, set as flowers are 
set upon their stalks . . . the in- 
cessant quiver like the play of 
summer lightning reduced to glob- 
ule sparks of diamonds here, dia- 
monds there, diamonds everywhere 
— all these flashing, gleaming, 
blazing, flickering, dancing, while 
the huge orchestra sustained a 
mighty ocean of harmonies—truly 
Opera returned to her home last 
night !” 








FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT METROPOLITAN OPENING 


YEAR DATE 


1883 \Oct. 22 


| 


|OPERA | MGT. 


} 
**Faust | Abbey 
| | 
| 


1884 \Nov. 17 | Tannhiiuser 


1885 |Nov. 23 | Lohengrin lennon 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1886 |Nov. 8 |Die Kénigin von Stanton 
| Saba 


| | 


Tristan und 
Isolde 


Stanton 


1887 Nov. 2 


1888 Nov. 28 | Les Huguenots (Stanton 


1889 Nov. 27 |Der Fliegende Stanton 


| Hollander 


1890 Nov. 26 | +Asrael 


| r 


| Stanton 


1891 Dec. 14 | Roméo et 


Juliette 


1892 NO SEASON 


Abbey-Grau- 
Schoeffel 


1893 Nov. 27 | Faust 


| 
| Damrosch 
| 


| Abbey-Grau- 
| Schoeffel 


PRINCIPALS & 
\CONDUCTOR 


*Nilsson, |Opening of 
*Campanini | House 
*Novara, *Scalchi, | 

*L. Lablache, | 
*Contini—*Vianesi | 


| REMARKS 


| 

*Krauss, *Schott, | ptest “German” 
*Slach, *Robinson (Year 
—*Damrosch } 


*Stritt, Seidi— Damrosc 

Krauss, *Brandt, (had died 

Robinson, *Fischer | | Feb. 1885 
—*Seidl | 


Lehmann, Brandt, |Opera was 
*Herbert-Féirster, (novelty 
Alvary, Fischer, | 1885-6 
Robinson—Seidl 

| 


|Lehmann, | Ope 
\Flochen"’ Brandt, 
= Robinson 





ra new in 
|aadion 1886-7 


|Fohstrém, *Moraa- 
|Olden, *Médlinger, 
*Greinauer, 
|*Perotti—Seid! 


*Wiesner, 
*Reichmann, 
Kalisch, Fischer— 
Seidl 


*Diippel, *Jahn, 
Hiihn, *Ritter- 
|Gétze, Behrans— 
|Seidl 


|*Eames, *J. de 
Reszke, *E. de 
Reszke, *Capoul, 
| * Bauermeister— 
\Vianesi 


|Return to 
|{talian-French 
| repertoire. 


Fire closed house 


|Eames, J. de 
|Reszke, E. de 
|Reszke, Lassalle, 
| *Guercia— 
|*Mancinelli 


Four singers of 
“Ideal Cast” 





1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 
1898 


1899 


1900 


*Debut 


140 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


7American premiere 


19 


- 18 


- 18 


Roméo et 
Juliette 


| Abbey-Grau- 
|Schoeffel 


Roméo et 
Juliette 


Abbey-Grau- 
|Schoeffel 

| 

| Abbey-Grau- 
Schoeffel 


Faust 


NO RESIDENT COMPANY 


Tannhiuser {Grau 


| 


Roméo et 


\Grau 
Juliette 


| Roméo et |Grau 
| Juliette 





First at Met 


|Melba, J. and E. de 
|Reszke, Plancon— 
|Mancinelli 


|*Saville, J. and 
E. de Reszke, 
| —~Bevignani 


| Melbe, J. and E. de Abbey died 
|Reszke, Mantelli, 
| Lassalle—Mancinelli 


Reorganization 


|Eames, Nordica, 
\*Van Dyck, 
|*Albers, Plancon 
} | —Mancinelli 


| Eames, *Alvarez, 
E. de Reszke— 
| Mancinelli 


Melba, Saléza, 
E. de Reszke, 
*Gilibert ,— 

| Maneinelli 


**New Production 





Romeo chosen 
twice in 
succession for 
second time 


++Revival 











NIGHTS 











YEAR |DATE |OPERA |MGT. {PRINCIPALS & |REMARKS 
[CONDUCTOR | 
1901 Dec. 23 | Tristan und Grau | Ternina, 
Isolde Schumann-Heink, 
Van Dyck, | 
Bispham, E. de 
Reszke, *Reiss— | 
Damrosch 
1902 |Nov. 24 Otello Grau Eames, Homer, First Verdi 
| | Alvarez, Scotti, opening 
| Journet— 
} Mancinelli 
} | 
1903 Nov. 23 | Rigoletto | Conried *Caruso, Sembrich, First of 17 Caruso 
Homer—* Vigna jopenings. Stage 
jimproved, house 
|redecorated 
| | 
1904 Nov. 21 | Aida | Conried Eames, Walker, |First Aida of 
| } Caruso, Scotti— eight to date 
Vigna 
1905 Nov. 20 | La Gioconda Conried Nordica, Homer, 
Jacoby, Caruso, 
| | Scotti—Vigna 
1906 | Nov. 26 | Roméo et Conried *Farrar, Only interruption 
| Juliette *Rousseliére, in Caruso 
| | Plancon—*Bovy openings 
| | 
1907 |Nov. 18 |¢Adriana Conried Cavalieri, Caruso, 
| Lecouvreur Scotti—* Ferrari 
19¢8 INov. 16 |** Aida Gatti-Casazza |*Destinn, Homer, First of four 
and Dippel (Caruso, *Didur— (conductors to 
|*Toscanini |make debut 
| i Aida 
| 
1909 \Nov. 15 |La Gioconda Gatti-Casazza |Destinn, Homer, 
and Dippel |Caruso, Amato, 
|*De Segurola— 
| Toscanini 
1910 Nov. 14 |tArmide Gatti- | Premetad, Homer, 
Casazza | Gluck, Caruso, 
‘ieemmediiemrem 
1911 | Nov. 13 | Aida Gatti- |Destinn, 
Casazza |*Matzenauer, 
|Caruso, Hinshaw, 
|Didur, Amato— 
| Toscanini 
Gatti- | First Puccini 
1912 Nov. 11 |Manon Lescaut Casazza *Bori, Caruso, 
|Seotti—* Polacco 
. ° |Manon intended 
1913 Nov. 17 |La Gioconda Gatti- _— but Farrar ill 
Casazza | Matzenauer, 
|Duchéne, Caruso, | 
Amato—Toscanini 
| | : : f 
1914 Nov. 16 | Un Ballo in Gatti- Destinn, |Boinateg of 
| Maschera Casazza Matzenauer, 
} Hempel, Caruso, 
| Amato—Toscanini 
1915 Nov. 15 |+#Samson et | Gatti- Matzenauer, 
Dalila Casazza Caruso, Amato— 
| |Polacco 
| | | | 
1916 | Nov. 13 | +#**Les Gatti- Hempel, Caruso, 
Pécheurs de |Casazza De Luca, Rothier 
Perles —Polacco 
| | | 
1917 |Nov. 12 | Aida | Gatti- Muzio, Matzenauer,|German opera 
|Casazza Caruso, *Mardones, | banned—patriotic 
} Amato, Ruysdael—|procession on 
| i *Moranzoni stage in Act II 
(Continued on page 142) 
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RITZBER 


BEETHOVEN CONCERTO No. 3 in C Minor: 


“The Beethoven Concerto has been 
played by the orchestra on several pre- 
ceding occasions but never has it seemed 
presented to better advantage than 
Sunday afternoon ... He performed 
with great facility, revealing a keen sense 
of musicianship. 

The concerto was an effort worthy of 
the highest commendation.” 


GEORGE D. OAKLEY 
—Honolulu Star-Bulletin 





STENHAMMAR CONCERTO No. 2 in D minor: 


“The Stenhammar Concerto offers ex- 
tensive passages of sustained beauty 
and interest, in which the soloist was 
revealed as an artist of fine perception.” 


J. Dorsey Callaghan—Detroit Free Press 


RECITALS — CONCERTS 
TELEVISION — RADIO 


Now Booking 
Season 1952-53 


For terms and dates, write 


WCB ARTISTS AND CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
. 236 West SSth Street New York 19, N. Y. 


MARGUERITE E. HOFFMANN, 4250 First-Ave. South, Minneapolis 9, Minn. 


| Personal Representative 


February, 1952 


4aet 














Museums 


(Continued from page 15) 
few, however, have. grown tre- 
mendously. Theory and advanced 
music-appreciation courses taught 
at the Toledo Museum, for in- 
stance, may be taken for credit 
by public, private, and parochial 
high-school students. They are 
taught by the two full-time mem- 
bers of the music staff, who are 
assisted by three part-time work- 
ers There are also regular appre- 
wv +tion classes for children of two 
lower age-groups, and two appre- 
ciation classes for adults. The mu- 
seum sponsors, in addition, a cor- 
relation program, in which school 
teachers bring their classes to the 
museum during school hours for 
instruction in art and music. One 
full-time member of the music 
staff, Jean Athay, presents a week- 
ly fifteen-minute radio program, 
intended for schoolroom 4istening, 
which is broadcast once by a com- 
mercial Toledo station, and re- 
broadcast twice by the Toledo 
Board of Education station. 

The Buffalo Museum of Science 
music division is headed by Doro- 
thea N. Kelley, who is assisted by 
eight part-time instructors. In 
addition to appreciation courses 
for children and adults, the mu- 
seum offers a class in harmony, a 
composers’ clinic, an ensemble 
singers’ workshop, two folk-danc- 


ing courses for children, and 
choral singing for children and 
adults. Token fees are charged for 
some of the classes. The museum 
also sponsors a series of Twilight 
Music Hour concerts on Sunday 
afternoons as well as other con- 
certs. 

The Brooklyn Museum carries 
on many similar educational activ- 
ities for children and adults in 
addition to presenting a tremen- 
dous number of events in recital, 
chamber-music and dance series. 
Virtually all of its Sunday after- 
noon programs given throughout 
the year are performed by profes- 
sional recitalists and ensembles, 
and all of them are broadcast by 
WNYC. David Le Vita is the mu- 
sicologist of the museum and the 
conductor of the museum orches- 
tra. 


Conductors Named 
For Biennial Festival 


CincINNATI—The 39th biennial 
May Music Festival will be held 
in Music Hall from May 7 to 10. 
For the first time in its history 
the festival will not have a musi- 
cal director. Fritz Busch, who 
held the post in 1948 and 1950 and 
was scheduled for it this year, 
died on Sept. 14. Three conductors 
were engaged instead—Otto Klem- 
perer and Jean Paul Morel, who 
will make their Cincinnati debuts, 
and Thor Johnson, conductor of 








SERIOUS DISCUSSION 


At a gathering in New York, Ellen 


Ballon converses with Heitor Villa- 


Lobos (left) and the conductors Ernest Ansermet and Frieder Weissmann. 
Miss Ballon has frequently been soloist in Villa-Lobos’ Piano Concerto 


the Cincinnati Symphony. 

Mr. Klemperer will conduct the 
opening concert, when Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah will be given. On 
the afternoon of May 8 a chil- 
dren’s chorus, prepared by Frank 
Biddle, will be heard in Pierné’s 
The Children at Bethlehem, under 
the direction of Mr. Johnson. Mr. 
Klemperer will conduct Beetho- 
ven’s Missa Solemnis in the third 
concert, on May 9, and Mr. Morel 
will conduct Honegger’s Jeanne 


d’Are au Bacher on May 10. Th 


Festival Chorus will be prepare | 


by Willis Beckett. 

Soloists for the festival will i 
clude Eileen Farrell and France 
Yeend, sopranos; Blanche The 
bom, mezzo-soprano; Rober 
Rounseville, tenor; and Cesar 
Siepi and Yi-Kwei Sze, basse: 
Vera Zorina will take the title rol 
in the Honegger work, which ha; 
not previously been performed 1 
Cincinnati. 





FA 


YEAR (DATE 


TS AND FIG 


URES ABOUT METROPOLITAN OPENING NIGHTS 


(Continued from page 140) 


OPERA MGT. PRINCIPALS & {REMARKS 
CONDUCTOR 
1918 Nov. 11 |Samson et Gatti- Homer, Caruso, Patriotic demon- 
Dalila Casazza *Couzinou— stration, 
Monteux Armistice signed 
1919 Nov. 17 | Tosca Gatti- Farrar, Caruso, 
Casazza Scotti—Moranzoni 
1920 Nov. 15 |La Juive Gatti- Ponselle, Caruso— Last Caruso 
Casazza Bodanzky opening 
1921 Nov. 14 |**La Traviata | Gatti- *Galli-Curci, Gigli, 
Casazza De Luca— 
Moranzoni 
1922 Nov. 13 | Tosca Gatti- Jeritza, Martinelli, 
Casazza Scotti—Moranzoni 
1923 Nov. 5 | $#Thais Gatti- Jeritza, Tokatyan, 
Casazza Whitehill— 
Hasselmans 
1924 Nov. 3 | **Aida | Gatti- Rethberg, 
Casazza Matzenauer, 
Martinelli— 
*Serafin 
1925 Nov. 2 | La Gioconda Gatti- Ponselle, 
Casazza Matzenauer, Telva, 
Gigli, Danise— 
Serafin 
1926 Nov. 1 | La Vestale Gatti- Ponselle, Lauri- 
Casazza Volpi, De Luca, 
*Pinza—Serafin 
1927 Oct. 31 Turandot Gatti- Jeritza, Guilford, 
Casazza Lauri-Volpi, 
De Luca—Serafin 
1928 Oct. 29 | L’Amore dei Gatti- Ponselle, 
Tre Re Casazza Martinelli, Danise, 
Pinza—Serafin 
1929 Oct. 28 |Manon Lescaut | Gatti- Bori, Gigli, De Luca Bori’s return 
Casazza —Serafin 
1930 Oct. 27 Aida Gatti- Miller, Branzell, Earliest opening 
Casazza Martinelli, De Luca since 1883 
—Serafin 
1931 Nov. 2 | La Traviata Gatti- Ponselle, Lauri- 
Casazza Volpi, De Luca— 
Serafin 
1932 Nov. 21 Simon Gatti- Miiller, Martinelli, First time since 
Boccanegra Casazza Tibbett, Pinza— Caruso a man 
Serafin (Tibbett) honored 
1933 Dec. 26 | Peter Ibbetson | Gatti- Bori, Johnson, Latest opening. 
Casazza Tibbett, Swarthout Preceded Dec. 25 
—Serafin by Hansel and 
Gretel matinee. 
1934 Dec. 22 | Aida Gatti- Rethberg, Gatti’s last 
Casazza Olszewska, season 
Martinelli— 
*Panizza 
1935 Dec. 16 |**La Traviata | Johnson; Bori, Crooks, Witherspoon, ap- 
Ziegler Tibbett—Panizza pointed manager, 
assistant died May 10, 1935. 
*Debut American premiere First at Met **New Production Revival 
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YEAR (|DATE OPERA MGT. 
1936 Dec. 21 Die Walkiire Johnson ; 
Ziegler 
assistant 

1937 Nov. 29 Tristan und Johnson 
Isolde 

1938 Nov. 21 Otello Johnson 

1939 Nov. 27 Simon Johnson 
Boccanegra 

1940 Dec. 2 Un Ballo in Johnson 
Maschera 

1941 Nov. 24 Le Nozze di Johnson 
Figaro 

1942 Nov. 23 La Fille du Johnson 
Regiment 

1943 Nov. 22 Boris Godounoff Johnson 

1944 Nov. 27 | Faust Johnson 

1945 Nov. 26 Lohengrin Johnson 

1946 Nov. 11 Lakmé Johnson 

1947 Nov. 10 Un Ballo in Johnson 
Maschera 

1948 Nov. 29 Otello Johnson 

1949 Nov. 21 Rosenkavalier Johnson 

1950 Nov. 6 ++Don Carlo Bing 

1951 Nov. 13 ++Aida Bing 
** 


PRINCIPALS & 
CONDUCTOR 


REMARKS 


Flagstad, Rethberg, First Wagner 
*Thorborg, opening since 
Melchior, Schorr 1901 
—Bodanzky 


Flagstad, Melchior, 
List, Thorborg, 
Huehn—Bodanzky 


Caniglia, 
Martinelli, Tibbett 
—Panizza 


Rethberg, 
Martinelli, Tibbett, 
Pinza, arren— 
Panizza 


Milanov. Thorborg, New gold curtain 
*Sved, Bjoerling— 
Panizza 


Only Mozart 


Rethberg, Sayao, 
i opening 


Stevens, Petina, 
Brownlee, Pinza, 
Baccaloni—Panizza 


Pons, Petina, 
Jobin, Baccaloni— 
S*. Leger 


Thorborg, Pinza, 
Harrell, Moscona, 
Tokatyan, Warren, 
Baccaloni, Garris— 
Szell 


Albanese, Lipton, 
Votipka, Jobin, 
Pinza, Singher— 
Pelletier 


First Gounod 
since 1906; first 
Faust sir.:e 1896 


Traubel, Thorborg, 
*Ralf, Janssen, 
Cordon—* Busch 


Pons, Jobin, Vaghi, 
Singher— 
*Fourestitre 


Preceded by 

special Don 

Giovanni on 
ov. 


llitsch, Harshaw, 
Peerce, Warren— 
*Antonicelli 


Albanese, Lipton, 


First time open- 
Vinay, Warren, 


ing televised 


Garris—Busch (ABC) 

Steber, Stevens, Only Strauss 
*Berger, List— opening—second 
Reiner televised. 


First Tuesday 
opening ; 
third televised. 


*Rigal, *Barbieri, 
Bjoerling, Merrill, 
*Siepi, Hines, 
Vichegonov— 
Stiedry 


Milanov, Nikolaidi, 
Del Monaco, 
*London—Cleva 


Not televised 
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HENRY L. SCOTT 


- CRITICAL COMMENT - 


(but less than 
superlative) 


“Terrific!” 


Worcester Telegram 


“A Knockout” 


Toronto Star 


“Gales of Laughter” 
Parade 


“Pronounced Success” 


New York Times 


“The Spark of Genius” 


Albany Times-Union 


CONCERT - HUMOR 





© 
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@ = (Colliers) 


by its originator and foremost exponent 





Hilarious Virtuoso of the Piano 





THE ONLY CONCERT PIANIST TO ACHIEVE TRIUMPHS BOTH ON BROADWAY AND AT CARNEGIE HALL 





OVER 70 CONCERTS 
A YEAR 
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Ruth 
FERRY 


Mezzo-Soprano 





A familiar name to radio listeners in New England 
and concert goers in the East and Mid-west. Miss 
Ferry has won praise for her fine performances in 
programs featuring oratorio as well as works by the 


old masters and contemporaries. 


Walter 


EYER 


Bass-Baritone 


— INTERPRETER OF SONG — 


“Imagination . . . poetic feeling . . . sense of style." 
Ross Parmenter, New York Times 


"Good taste in interpretation . . . sensitivity patent." 
Jerome D. Bohm, New York Herald Tribune 
"Richly successful . . . sang with quality . . . musical under- 
standing." New York Staats-Zeitung 

"Voice of liquid beauty . .. artistry exceptional." 

Cincinnati Enquirer 
"Gifted singer . . . voice in rich coloring . . . admirably 
restrained.” Dayton Journal 


"Displayed an assured stage presence. Singing 
charmed." Hollywood Examiner 

















KENNEDY » KEMP 


— VOCAL DUO — 


Two bright, young artists offering unusual selections 
for solos and duets. Audiences in the west and 
mid-south have applauded this fine vocal duo re- 
peatedly. 
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SHEILA KENT 


Lyric Soprano 


A new American artist singing her way into a po- 
tentially bright career in concert, radio and tele- 
vision. Her programs feature the well-liked music 


of opera, operetta and concert. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Concert Management: 


WILLARD MATTHEWS 


123 East 53rd St., New York 
Presents for Season 1952-53 














Rita 


FERNANDEZ 


Soprano 


A unique program of Mexican and 
Spanish Folk songs in costume 


Appropriate for 
COLLEGES, SCHOOLS and CLUBS 















Lucie Bigelow 


ROSEN 


“High priestess 
of the theremin.” 


NEW YORK TIMES 





"The Theremin has neither keys, nor strings, nor sounding 
pedals, nor any other existing parts, that can recall a modern 
musical instrument. The infinite variety of sounds, is produced 
through oscillations of inaudible frequency between two elec- 
tric magnetic fields of high frequency. When the hands, or 
any other foreign body, enter the magnetic fields, or approach 
the antennae, the inaudible waves become audible through the 
coupling of the two oscillations." 


From "Misteri e Prodigi delle Radio Onde" 


Season 1952-1953 
TOUR of GEORGIA, FLORIDA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


15 engagements already booked 











presents 
for 

his 
fifteenth 
consecutive 
season 
1952-53 





for information 
address 

123 east 53rd street 
new york 23, n. y. 
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concert management 


WILLARD MATTHEWS 


artists and attractions 
especially appealing to 
music-loving audiences 
throughout North and 

South America. Fulfilling 
requirements of music clubs, 
colleges and universities 
with modest budgets. 
Experienced young American 
artists, vocal and instrumental, 
available for engagements 
in all fields including, 

opera, operetta, concert, 
radio and television 



























DORIS SKIPP 


Blind Coloratura Soprano 
— RECENT PRESS COMMENTS — 


"The voice embodies the physical aspect of the music and the 
completely unaffected quality of her spirit conveys that part 
of music which is more than sound.” 

New York Times 


"A fine musician with purity of tone and smoothness of line. 
In all her singing, clarity of diction particularly noticeable." 


Providence Journal 


"A real coloratura is a rare thing. She combines range and 
clarity of a Coloratura with the so mon | and roundness of 
tone of a Lyric soprano. An extremely enthusiastic audience.” 


Kennebec Journal 









Freneh Musie 


(Continued from page 108) 
female devours her immobile and 
willing spouse as though this cer- 
emonial were indispensable to the 
fulfillment of the procreative act. 
No doubt this drama conforms to 
the law of nature, but must we 
also accept it as a natural law for 
the union of poetry with music? 
The customary arguments are not 
capable of resolving the problem 
in any but a superficial way. 

Through an amalgam of spoken 
language and musical commentary 
it is undeniably possible to make 
both text and music almost con- 
stantly perceptible, as Honnegger 
has done in Jeanne d’Arc au Buch- 
er. Without a doubt, a composer in 
full command of his materials is 
able to treat the prosody with such 


skill and probity that the sung’ 


text remains clear above the music 
in which it is dressed. But grant- 
ing that this can be done, what 
remains of the essential values of 
the poem when it is distended in a 
new form, a musical form, which 
has not the same measurements ? 
the ancient frontiers of Europe. 


Q@ EVERAL years ago I had oc- 
“ casion to discuss this problem 
in a public debate with a leading 
contemporary French poet, Pierre 
Reverdy. I still possess a steno- 
graphic record of the observations 
of Reverdy: 

“For me, words, whether I write 
or speak, have approximately the 
dimension the number of letters 
of which they are formed gives 
them on paper and, as a matter of 
habit, to my mind. But when music 
intervenes — more precisely, 
melody—it is evident even to a 
layman like myself that the pro- 
portions between the two parts 
become too unequal. 

“In order to live and to make 
a proper effect, music needs an 
infinitely more extended sonorous 
register than poetry, and I must 
confess that up to the present time 
I have always maintained that 
words have nothing to gain from 
this collaboration. Under these 
circumstances, words lose all their 
density, their weight, their spe- 
cific power of provoking in those 
who listen to them the emotion 
they are intended to produce.” 

Yet despite this opinion, Rev- 
erdy was not intransigeant about 
music. He did not say, like Victor 
Hugo, “It is forbidden to put music 
alongside my verses.” But he ar- 
rived at the following conclusion: 

“The musical phrase and the 
poetic phrase are not concordant. 
If they were concordant, the com- 
bination of music and poetry would 
be redundant. I maintain that the 
composer permits himself all man- 
ner of license with regard to the 
poem, for the benefit of his mel- 
ody. Nothing is more flattering 
or more satisfying to an artist 
than to engender emotion. But 
there are as many different emo- 
tions as there are readers, specta- 
tors, and listeners. The poet knows 
full well that one kills that which 
one loves; in art more than any- 
where else, to love is to devour. 
Every reader is an assassin, a 
murderer, but a magnificent one. 

“By absorbing a work and trans- 
forming it into emotion which ex- 
alts it, he kills it and at the same 
time gives it life. This transfor- 
mation is its reason for existing, 
its purpose, and its most magni- 
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ficent destiny. It is a moving ex- 
perience for a creative artist to 
see his work furnish a point of 
departure for the creator of an- 
other work, especially when the 
new work proves to be extremely 
remote from his own. And yet, 
in spite of this, I persist in be- 
lieving that poetry and music are 
not intended to go together, and 
that it is necessary for one to 
absorb the other.” 


HIS is a melancholy conclus- 

ion, but there is a good chance 
that it is a just one. To be sure, 
there are cases in which a syn- 
thesis of poetry and music has 
emerged from a single creative 
mind. The French trouvéres of the 
Middle Ages could not conceive 
one without the other. In our own 
day, the great Hindu poet Rabin- 
dranath Tagore always created a 
poetic text by singing it. These 
cases are exceptions, however, and 
are possible only in music that 
uses a purely monodic formula, in 
which the scansion of the musical 
rhythm is the same as that of the 
words, with a design nearer to 
the recitation of a psalm text than 
to that of free modern melody. 

What shall we say of Wagner? 
His music dramas are very long 
poems, which, while not conceived 
simultaneously with the music, 
were nevertheless conceived with 
a view to a corollary musical 
achievement. It is true that the 
literary value of these poems is 
not sufficient to enable them to 
stand by themselves. It also is 
true that the German language, 
notwithstanding its great richness 
and incontestable beauty, is lack- 
ing in nuance, and that its incisive 
tonic accents lead readily to the 
choppy rhythms and_ disjointed 
lines of Wagnerian recitative. 

With the extremely supple and 
fluid French language matters are 
different. Moreover, even if one 
maintains that the text and the 
music were so handled by Wagner 
that neither was sacrificed to the 
other, he has not resolved the 
problem but merely transferred it. 

In the last analysis, there is 
still a victim: the lyric theatre. 
In order to allow the music the 
latitude for lyrical expansion at the 
same time that a rapid, syllabic 
presentation of the poem takes 
place, Wagner denies melodic ef- 
fusion to the voice, even when 
his dry declamation is not justi- 
fied by the corresponding action. 
Even when nothing at all is hap- 
pening on the stage, the composer 
does not allow himself to profit by 
having an opportunity to permit 
the voice to sing expansively. The 
interminable text, delivered inex- 
haustibly, ends by obliterating all 
values that may properly be called 
theatrical. This is the great error 
that the influence of Wagner 
throughout the world in the last 
half-century has inflicted upon the 
lyric theatre, bringing it to the 
alarming state in which we see 
it today. A violent reaction is 
now taking place, of which Stra- 
vinsky’s The Rake’s Progress is a 
reassuring symptom. Let us hope 
that the reaction has not come too 
late. 


T is strange that France, the 
country in the world whose true 
nature is the farthest removed 
from such aesthetic conceptions, 
should be the country in which 
the Wagnerian poison should con- 


tinue to infect the public with the 
greatest virulence. An interesting 
study might be made of the at- 
titudes of contemporary audiences 
toward music generally. It is all 
very well to speak of music as an 
international language. Perhaps 
it is one, but the language is not 
understood alike in different parts 
of the world. I have already oc- 
cupied these columns to an extent 
that forbids me to develop this 
idea although the investigation of 
it would not depart too far from 
the earlier subject of religious in- 
spiration in music. 

In a series of radio broadcasts, 
the composer and _ musicologist 
Roland Manuel sought to deter- 
mine the nature of present-day 
musical taste in repertoire—Ger- 
man taste, English taste, Ameri- 
can taste, and French taste. The 
data he gathered from trust- 
worthy sources implied view- 
points and reactions rooted in re- 
ligious doctrine or activity. 

In Germany, the musical taste 
is dominated, whether consciously 
or not, by an anti-Catholic com- 
plex. Haydn, Schubert, and Liszt 
are rarely played. Mozart, it is 
true, benefits from the tender at- 
tentions of sentimental biograph- 
ers (precocious genius, premature 
death, and so on). Generally speak- 
ing, however, Austrian music is 
tending to lose its audience in 
Germany, in a manner consonant 
with the diatribes of Wagner 
against Vienna. The favorite 
composers are Bach, especially in 
the St. Matthew Passion (the 
Brandenburg Concertos are un- 
known to the average listener), 
Beethoven (especially the Ninth 
Symphony), Strauss, and Bizet. 
Of the music dramas of Wagner, 
only Tannhauser and Die Meister- 
singer are given frequently outside 
Bayreuth. Brahms has lost as 
much ground in Germany as he 
has gained in France. As _ for 
Hindemith, all sources of informa- 
tion agree that the wide public 
still does not know him. 

In England, Beethoven and 
Brahms provide the basis of the 
repertoire. Bach is extremely pop- 
ular, but Handel, who serves as 
a national composer in spite of 
his German origin, enjoys su- 
perior prestige. In France, Han- 
del is performed very little. Of 
Mendelssohn, the French public 
appreciates only the music for A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, two 
symphonies, and one concerto, 
while the English never cease to 
perform the oratorios Elijah and 
St. Paul, which the French con- 
sider flat, dated, and academic. 

Here, perhaps, is a clue to 
the essential difference between 
French musical life and that of 
England. The English audience 
has a tremendous taste for choral 
works, a taste attributed by one 
prominent British musician partly 
to the industrial development that 
brings together a great many men 
and women in the factories and 
in the mines (the same phenomen- 
on may be discovered in French 
Flanders and the Belgian Borin- 
age) and partly—perhaps more— 
to the influence of the Methodist 
denomination in England. Metho- 
dist non-conformism disapproves 
of the use of liturgical music, and 
its resistance to the imposition of 
a liturgy invites freedom of vocal 
expression. Sheffield, Bradford, 
Leeds, Huddersfield, and _ the 


Welsh cities, all fiefs of Meth- 
odism, are the places in which 
choral music enjoys the greatest 
honor. 

Purcell is now beginning to at- 
tain enormous prestige with the 
British public, although he was 
just a name until very recently. 
Sir Edward Elgar retains a faith- 
ful public for a small number 
of his works. Tchaikovsky and 5Si- 
belius are considered in England, 
as in America, as among the great 
geniuses of music. This attitude 
is a cause for musing by the 
French, who are beginning to ad- 
mit Tchaikovsky a trifle on the 
strength of his ballets, but who 
feel that Sibelius means exactly 
nothing except as the composer of 
a hackneyed piece called Valse 
Triste, which is played in cafés. 

Obviously, the national diver- 
gences are very great. There is 
no point in counting too heavily 
on musicians and music lovers for 
aid to politicians in leaping over 
the ancient frontiers of Europe. 


Organ 


(Continued from page 122) 
the end of the evening, when the 
temperature has gone down twelve 
to fifteen degrees, the organ will 
have dropped several vibrations in 
pitch to about 440 or 441, appar- 
ently in the ratio of three or four 
degrees of temperature to one 
vibration. 

Music has been called the 
youngest of the arts, but the 
organ is among the oldest of in- 
struments. One notable player of 
the organ was none other than 
the Emperor Nero. He is reputed 
to have been a virtuoso on an 
early form of the instrument 
called the hydraulis, so named be- 
cause the weight of water was in- 
geniously used to provide steady 
air pressure. In view of Nero’s 
predilection for it, we could per 
haps change the familiar soubri- 
quet of the organ from “King of 
Instruments” to “Instrument of 
Kings.” Robert Schumann de- 
vised another name for the organ, 
in-a review of an all-Bach con- 
cert by Felix Mendelssohn in 1830 
—“Bach’s royal instrument.” 

All these titles would have been 
disputed by the early citizens of 
Boston, who were all for throw- 
ing into Boston Harbor the first 
organ ever seen in the colonies— 
“A box of whistles with the Devil 
inside,” they called it. 

Berlioz, calling the organ the 
“Pope” among instruments, deem- 
ed it hardly possible to combine its 
sonorities with those of the or- 
chestra, except for the most ob- 
vious padding-up of fortissimos. 
Most of the great nineteenth-cen- 
tury masters of orchestration were 
curiously inept in their writing 
for the organ, and used the instru- 
ment in an elementary and ama- 
teurish way. These composers had 
less insight into the real possi- 
bilities offered by the organ than 
their classic predecessors. 

Listeners may enjoy Bach's 
royal instrument as a medium not 
only for the classics but also for 
some remarkably fine modern 
music. It is good to see this cur- 
rent enrichment of the repertoire. 
Since I am only a Damnyankee 
by adoption, perhaps I may be al- 
lowed to point with pride to the 
fact that this contribution to con- 
temporary music is almost entirely 
an American development. 
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MASLOFF 


National Finalist-Young Artist Auditions, 
Federation of Music Clubs, Salt Lake City, May, 1951 





Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. Public Opinion, October 
11, 1951: 

"Brilliant performance . . warm resonant voice . . singing characterized 
by imagination and artistry." 
























Hollins College, Virginia .. . Roanoke World-News, Novem- 

ber 10, 1951: 

"Delights . . pleasing to eye and ear . . feels what she is singing . . trans- 
fers it to audience . . highlight the aria '"Depuis le jour" . . last note 
breath-taking.” 


Norfolk Symphony. .. Virginia-Pilot, January 22, 1952: 
"Helen Masloff stars . . Voice pure and flexible . . phrasing judicious 
and tasteful . . a talent which promises considerable . .'’ 





HEL i 
ELEN MASLOFF Lyric soprano Thursday Morning Music Club, Wheeling, West Virginia, 


News Register, February 7, 1952: 
REPERTOIRE "Helen Masloff charmed everyone who heard or met her." 


ne Turandot (Liu) Rosenkavalier : ; j j 
: aioe slit (Sophie) Miss Masloff was trained professionally by the eminent 


The Messiah WALTER GOLDE, Voice Teacher and Repertoire Coach 





7 La Boheme (Mimi) The Creati 
of Pearl Fishers (Leila) Elijah — Per. Rep. Constance Wardle, Steinway Hall, New York 19, N. Y. 


PIANIST 
of | New York —The Times: 


". « . The impression of musical fluency and confidence that she displayed at her 
my _ debut was confirmed . . . Her program was a weighty one ... her softer passages 
30 were played with a lyrical feeling that was heightened by her use of rubato. . ." 
en —C.H. 
of sot) —The Tribune: 

~ "... vigor... notable delicacy ... expressive temperament... pervasive musicality 
vil of tone . . . much technical talent . . ." — F. D. Perkins 


Per. Rep. Constance Wardle, Steinway Hall, New York 19, N. Y. 


MARY GALE HAFFORD 


VIOLINIST | 



















JULIETTE ARNOLD at the piano 






Cincinnati Post: "Big warm tone . . . fluent technique." 
Kansas City Star: "Rounds out phrases in a most satisfactory manner." 
Dallas Morning News: "A gracious personality . . a thorough artist." 

New York Times: "Consummate skill... plays with sweep and security." 











Per. Rep. Constance Wardle, Steinway Hall, New York 19, N. Y. 
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CUBA 


By JANE BucHBINDER WOLF 


USIC in Havana, dependent in 
M the main on the government, is 

. as fraught with uncertainty as 
the next election. Money promised in 
good faith is often slow in coming, so 
that a state of almost continual sus- 
pense exists. Last year the Havana 
Philharmonic had received only $75,- 
000 of a promised $150,000 from the 
National Lottery by the end of the 
season. The orchestra members went 
without pay during the summer 
months, and only in October was 
$25,000 received to cover this period. 
For the current year, $100,000 has 
been promised, but at this writing no 
money has been received. An extra 
$10,000 was allowed, however, to cover 
small expenses. This sum is to be 
paid in monthly installments of $1,000, 
and the first has been received. A 
resolution introduced in Congress to 
put the orchestra on a permanent gov- 
ernment subsidy of $15,000 monthly 
was voted down. 

Since the disputes of the summer 
of 1950 and the en masse resignation 
of the board of directors, the orches- 
tra has been run by the Consejo Su- 
perior, with a chairman elected at the 
beginning of each season. This year’s 
incumbent is Capitan Mario Torres 
Menier. The Consejo is in turn served 
by a Technical Commission, which 
includes three members of the orches- 
tra, who give advice on matters of 
programs, soloists and conductors. The 
reorganization was effected too late in 
1950 for a permanent conductor to be 
engaged, and an assortment of guest 
conductors filled in. At the begin- 
ning of the 1950-51 season the or- 
chestra stilf retained much of the dis- 
cipline and responsiveness it had 
gained under Artur Rodzinski, but, 
inevitably, it began to show signs of 
slackness under a succession of dif- 
ferent batons. 


ONE encouraging development was 

the increased number of first per- 
formances presented in Havana Phil- 
harmonic concerts. Out of fifty-odd 
works given on the regular series, 
seventeen had never been heard here. 
Only two of this number were Cuban 
—Fiesta Negra and Tres Pequefias 
Poemas, both by Roldan. Frieder 
Weissmann conducted the largest num- 
ber of first performances, among them 
Ravel’s First Suite from Daphnis et 
Chloé, Saint-Saéns’ Third Symphony, 
Mahler’s First Symphony, and the 
Adagietto from Mahler’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. Mozart's Linz Symphony was 
given its first performance here by 
Thomas Mayer, an indication that 
Havana has not yet become as com- 
fortably familiar with the basic or- 
chestral repertoire as have more so- 
phisticated audiences. 

The special concerts presented 
throughout the season surpassed much 
of the regular series in interest and 
level of performance. Maritza Alonso, 
progressive head of the Fine Arts sec- 
tion of the Ministry of Education, 
made good use of the stately old Ha- 
vana Cathedral and its surrounding 
cobble-stoned square as a setting for 
music, bringing good music to thou- 
sands of people who could never 
afford to buy a ticket for a concert 
in the auditorium. For these per- 
formances a stage was built over the 
steps of the Cathedral, and the spot- 
lighted sixteenth-century facade be- 
came a magnificent backdrop. Chairs 
were set up in the square, and ad- 
mission was free. 

Perhaps the most ambitious and im- 
pressive of the Cathedral Square per- 
formances was the presentation of 
Honegger’s Jeanne d’Arc au Bicher, 


A former Chicagoan and the daughter of 
the composer Hazel Felman, Jane Buch- 
binder Wolf is active in Havana musical 
affairs in the winter, and spends her sum- 
mers in northern Wisconsin. 
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Thomas Mayer, one of the most 
active conductors in Havana today 


conducted by Mr. Mayer. The Claudel 
poem was translated into Spanish by 
Luis Baralt, professor at the Univer- 
sity of Havana. The Philharmonic 
Chorus was trained by Paul Czonka. 
Also participating were the Academy 
of Dramatic Arts, a children’s chorus, 
a children’s dance group, and the 
Ballet Alicia Alonso. The unique 
problems posed by the locale were met 
with imagination by the set and cos- 
tume designers. 

The central figure of Jeanne d’Arc, 
whose lines were recited with depth 
and intelligence by a leading Cuban 
actress, was posed directly in front 
of the great doors. St. Margaret and 
St. Catherine, sung by Greta Menzel 
and Marta Perez, were placed in the 
high niches on either side of the 
doors, and in their sculptured grey 
robes seemed a part of the cathedral 
itself. Microphones were placed 
strategically, and there was surpris- 
ingly little distortion of sound. 

An extra dramatic fillip was pro- 
vided in the final scene, in which the 
martyred Joan is received into the 
arms of the Virgin. Unseen hands 
drew the huge doors slowly open be- 
hind them, revealing, amid a tre- 
mendous swell of sound, the entire 
length of the cathedral down to the 
altar, gleaming with thousands of can- 
dles. The spectacle had a power and 
dramatic impact that could not have 
been achieved within the confines of 
a proscenium. The work, never be- 
fore presented in Cuba, was given a 
fine, well integrated reading ‘by Mr. 
Mayer. Iris Burguet sang the part 
of the Virgin beautifully, and José 
le Matt was excellent as the Chief 
Inquisitor. The venture was such a 
resounding success that it was re- 
peated twice, to audiences averaging 


NOTHER Cathedral Square event 

was hurriedly arranged when it 
was discovered that Marian Anderson 
could stop en route to Jamaica on the 
evening President Prio was entertain- 
ing Juan José Arévalo, ex-president 
of Guatemala. Mr. Mayer and the 
orchestra performed Schubert’s B 
minor Symphony, Dukas’s The Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice, and Smetana’s The 
Moldau. Miss Anderson, after hav- 
ing been presented to the president 
and assorted dignitaries, opened her 
program with O mio Fernando, from 
Donizetti's La Favorita, following 
with O don fatale, from Verdi’s Don 
Carlo, and Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta 
voix, from Saint-Saéns’ Samson et 
Dalila. A group of Negro spirituals, 
with Franz Rupp at the piano, was 
flawlessly sung to a breathlessly at- 
tentive audience. 

Artur Rubinstein played Grieg’s 
Piano Concerto to about 6,000 of his 
admirers and suffered through an un- 
equal race between the soloist and the 
conductor, Eric Simon, that would 
have unnerved a weaker man. Mr. 
Simon, BBC Latin American repre- 
sentative and director of the Uruguay 
Philharmonic, happened to be guest 
conductor of the symphony at the time 
Mr. Rubinstein was available. His 
appearance on the regular series was 


sponsored by the British Embassy ; 
on this occasion the critics, not want- 
ing to offend, restricted their com- 
ments to discussion of the music and 
to Jorge Bolet’s fine performance of 
Rachmaninoff’s Second Piano Con- 
certo. 

Other Cathedral Square perform- 
ances, given when the writer was 
away from Havana, included Ravel’s 
L’Enfant et les Sortiléges, conducted 
by Mr. Mayer; Capriccio Espagnol, 
danced by the Ballet Alicia Alonso; 
and a concert by the de Paur Infantry 
Chorus. 

Delegates attending the first re- 
gional conference of UNESCO were 
entertained by a gala concert. The 
program included something for ev- 
eryone.. Mtr. Mayer and the orchestra 
presented .Beethoven’s Third Leonore 
Overture, Debussy’s Prelude to 
L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune and Rol- 
dan’s Fiesta Negra, and Nicole Hen- 
riot gave Tchaikovsky’s First Piano 
Concerto a fresh, invigorating per- 
formance. The program ended with 
Act II of Tchaikovsky’s Swan Lake, 
danced by the Ballet Alicia Alonso. 
Miss Alonso danced superbly as 
Odette, with her husband, Fernando 
Alonso, as the Prince. 


ON the regular series the Bach bi- 
centennial was marked by Mr. 
Mayer’s presentation of the first all- 
Bach program ever given in Havana. 
The Philharmonic Chorus, of which 
Paul Czonka is director, assisted in 
Cantatas No. 11 and No. 50, both new 
to Havana. The able soloists in Can- 
tata No. 11 were Greta Menzel, so- 
orano; Marta Pineda, contralto; 
Ernesto Rosell, tenor; and José le 
Matt, bass. The chorus gave a re- 
markably good account of itself. The 
rest of the program included the D 
major Suite for Orchestra and the 
Concerto for Four Pianos, played by 
Rafael Morales, Araceli  Asiain, 
Esther Ferrer, and Benito Choy. The 
soloists played with precision, and the 
performance was a musicianly, well- 
balanced one. This program was so 
well received that it was repeated 
later in the year at a free concert 
under the sponsorship of the Minis- 
ter of Education. 

Frieder Weissmann led the largest 
number of the orchestra’s regular 
programs. Nicole Henriot was his 
soloist in a bright rendition of Ravel’s 
G major Piano Concerto, a welcome 
tonic for those who were sated with 
the three or four regular stand-bys. 
Raya Garbousova and Ruggiero Ricci 
demonstrated good balance and en- 
semble in Brahms’s Double Concerto. 
Mr. Weissmann led the orchestra in a 
well-integrated reading of Mahler’s 
First Symphony. In March, Mr. 
Weissmann conducted in place of 
Serge Koussevitzky, who was stricken 
by his fatal illness shortly before he 
was to have come to Havana. Brenda 
Lewis, soprano, was soloist. 

Ernest Ansermet conducted for the 
first time here, and, as so often hap- 
pens with a name unfamiliar to Cuban 
audiences, the turnout was much too 
small. He _ presented Beethoven’s 
Eroica Symphony (which had not 
been performed here recently), Fau- 
ré’s Pelléas et Mélisande Suite, and 
Stravinsky’s Petrouchka. It was a 
stimulating concert, and the mu- 
sicians responded with enthusiasm. 
It could profitably be pointed out that 
the men in the orchestra respond like 
a first-rate group to seasoned and 
exigent leadership. The alarming 
drop in attendance since the dismissal 
of Mr. Rodzinski proves that audi- 
ences do know the difference. The 
hall has been increasingly empty 
throughout the season. 

In January and February the 1950- 
51 season reached its lowest ebb. Be- 
sides Mr. Simon, who was engaged 
to replace Jean Morel, another new- 
comer appeared on the Havana scene, 
in the person of Sergiu Celibidache. 
Advance reports prepared us for 
something extraordinary in the way 
of musicianship. Despite his con- 
sciously graceful conductorial style, 
he seemed superficial in his one per- 





Edmund M. Krame: 


Frieder Weissmann, regular con- 
ductor of the Havana Philharmonic 


formance here. In a program cc 
sisting of Prokofieff’s Classical Sy: 
phony, Ravel’s Rapsodie Espagno 
and Beethoven’s Seventh Symphor y 
there was a great deal of striving i 
effect at the expense of coherence. | 
always managed to achieve a rousi 
finish, though. 
In February, Guillermo Espino:a, 
conductor of the Philharmonic Cr- 
chestra of Colombia, appeared is 
guest conductor, with Edna Phillij s, 
harpist, as a pleasant soloist in [- 
bussy’s Danses Sacrée et Profane 
and Ravel’s Introduction and Alleg:o. 
On March 3 and 4, Igor Stravins-y 
led a program of his own works. fie 
was received with a tremendous 1e- 
spect and enthusiasm by the orche:s- 
tra, and was given an ovation at tie 
close of a program almost complete y 
unfamiliar to Havana—the Concer.o 
ty) 
y 


o 


mane 


in D, Scénes de Ballet, Divertimen 
from Le Baiser de la Fée, Eight Easy 
Pieces, and Ode. 


M® Weissmann is the regular con- 
ductor for the 1951-52 season, un- 
der a year’s contract, with an option 
for an additional two years. A new 
policy, the result of a growing na- 
tionalistic feeling among members of 
the Consejo and certain members of 
the orchestra, emphasizes Cuban s»- 
loists and compositions. This is cer- 
tainly as it should be, if there is in- 
telligent discrimination. Critics of 
the plan feel that when native soloists 
are not up to par and native compo- 
sitions have no general interest, pa- 
triotism is misguided. They also feel 
that a series of only twelve programs 
should be more representative. A 
question in point was the opening con- 
cert, which included a sadly inade- 
quate performance of the Bach Con- 
certo for Two Violins by two mem- 
bers of the orchestra. 

Among the Cuban works scheduled 
are Obertura a una Farsia Seria, by 
A. de la Vega, a Schonberg pupil and 
music critic of the newspaper Alerta; 
Paul Czonka’s Variations on Santa 
Lucia;; Roldan’s Tres Toques; and 
José Ardévol’s Variations for Cello 
and Orchestra. On Dec. 16 and 17 a 
special Pan-American program was 
given, with the Latin-American diplo- 
matic corps as invited guests. Fou 
Latin compositions were played 
Ginastera’s Obertura Fausto, Gra- 
‘natges’ Tres Danzas Cubanas, Guer- 
rero’s Nocturno, and Villa-Lobos’ P:- 
ano Concerto, with Ellen Ballon 
soloist. Grofé’s Grand Canyon Suit 
rounded out the program. 

Aside from Miss Ballon, the on! 
non-Cuban soloists listed for the sea- 
son are Nathan Milstein and Gyorg 
Sandor. In the nine pairs of regul: 
concerts programmed by Mr. Weiss- 
mann, Mozart and Haydn are con- 
spicuous by their absence, and Bee- 
thoven appears only twice. The Trip 
Concerto will be performed by Ale> 
ander Prilutchi, concertmaster of t! 
orchestra; Adolfo Odnoposoff, fir 
cellist; and Rafael Morales, pianis 
and Pierre Monteux, as guest condu 
tor, will offer the Seventh Symphony. 
Brahms is represented by the Fourth 
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“Mendelssohn and a solo violinist were 
rivals for the place of honor on the 
program ... her maturity of technique 
and expression is that of a genius, and 
the difficult Mendelssohn was well within 
her grasp. Her performance has all the 
perfection and beauty of a newblown 
flower.” —The Charleston Evening Post, 
Charleston, S. C. 








SS ——————-C C SS 





Soloist with a number of Symphony Orchestras 
Guest soloist on CBS and NBC Networks 
Has given more than 30 concerts under this management. 


St. Louis, Mo. “That her talent for the mechanics of 
the violin is great, one cannot doubt.” — 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Nashville, Tenn. “*..- Miss Brown has every asset to 
give an outstanding recital . . . she 
possesses dependable musicianship, has ‘ 
brilliant technical facility and plays with | 


accuracy and fine intonation.”—Nash- { 
ville Tennessean. 
Johnson City, Tenn. “An enthusiastic audience sat spell- 


bound . . . truly wonderful . . . unable 
to voice praise sufficient for the per- 
former. She was magnificent. Nothing ; 
can stop her.”—Press-Chronicle. 
Memphis, Tenn. “Instrument of vibrant beauty, skill- 
fully played—melodic cascade effort- 


lessly flowed.”—The Commercial Ap- 
peal. 
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Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal, Dec. 3, 1951 


“Displayed his considerable technical abilities. A capable and 
sensitive pianist who blended musicianship, artistry and en- 
thusiasm into a winning concert.” 


Shui Hackson, ( Miss ) Symphony 


April 24, 1951 








| “Demonstrating a beautiful singing tone, Clifford Tucker 
played the Schumann concerto with brilliance, poetic phrasing, 
and much understanding.” 


| 
| Theodore Russell, Conductor 
| 


Winner of the Memphis and Mid-South 
Piano Scholarship Association $1,000 Award for 1948 
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“Great yore wid 1 Perfect Cbesdinatien me Mood” 


Music for Two Harps | Ti 


MIMI ALLEN RUTH COBB 





Two Harps 
Harp and Piano 


Harp Solo , 
Ruth Cobb | and K 


Mimi Allen 
* 

















“Harpist of international note . . . whose fingering Ruth Cobb 

of the harp’s 47 strings was quite as beauti ‘itu 1 as her 

appearance. ig * 
Elkhart, Indiana—“Truth” 


Mimi Allen 


“Uniting beautiful talent and great personal charm.” 
Quebec, Canada—“Le Soleil” 





Distinguished Talent of Today-- 


PIANISTS * VOCALISTS 
VIOLINISTS * ENSEMBLES 
















Presented for the Fourth Consecutive Season by the 


Youne Artists Concert MANAGEMENT 
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Non-profit subsidized concert promotion offering a series of 


three concerts ranging in price from four hundred dollars. 


71 Union Avenue, Memphis, Tennessee 
* 
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BRAZIL 


By Hersert J. FrieEpMANN 


the 1951 season in Rio de Janeiro 

was the appearance of the Angeli- 
cum, from Milan, Italy. In spite of 
insufficient publicity, the first concerts 
and opera performances given by this 
ensemble of fifty instrumentalists and 
a handful of singers, conducted by 
Ennio Gerelli and Mario Rossini, won 
wide acclaim. After a few appear- 
ances in Rio, the Angelicum spent 
several weeks in Sao Paulo, the 
second city of Brazil. 

On its way back to Europe the 
group stopped for additional concerts 
in Rio de Janeiro. This time capacity 
audiences enjoyed the brilliant series, 
which concluded with an all-Vivaldi 
evening, presented by the Cultura 
Artistica society. -In the third con- 
certo of L’Estro Armonico, Nilde 
Pignatelli and Margherita Ceradini, 
violinists, and Umberto Egaddi, cellist, 
played the concertino part with sim- 
plicity and perfect understanding of 
the style. The symphony Al Santo 
Sepolcro, never heard before here, 
proved to be a moving masterpiece. 
Dora Gatta, soprano, and Amilcare 
Blaffard, tenor, handled with the 
greatest ease the coloratura arias from 
Vivaldi’s operas. The Concerto alla 
Rustica, a brilliant orchestral piece, 
the Concerto in A minor, for two 
violins and orchestra, and the noble 
Concerto in A major formed the 
balance of a list that revealed many 
facets of Vivaldi’s extraordinary ar- 
tistic personality. The success of the 
Angelicum resulted from the popular- 
ity of unproblematic classic music, and 
from the vital interpretations, the dis- 
ciplined ensemble, and the tonal bal- 
ance revealed by both instrumentalists 
and vocalists. 


Tite outstanding artistic event of 


HE official opera season in the 

Teatro Municipal ended with pro- 
ductions of Massenet’s Manon, with 
the Brazilian soprano Maria Sa Earp 
in the title role; Puccini’s Madama 
Butterfly, with Licia Albanese making 
her debut in Rio de Janeiro; Verdi's 
Aida, with the extraordinary Renata 
Tebaldi; and Gluck’s Orfeo ed 
Euridice. The Gluck opera was re- 
vived in order to satisfy those who 
are tired of the standard repertoire. 
Fedora Barbieri gave a noble and 
sincere performance as Orpheus. In- 
terest in rarely-performed operas by 
classic and romantic composers has in- 
creased in recent years. 

Herbert J. Friedmann studied cello, 
chamber music, and music history in Vi- 
enna. He is no longer an active musician, 


but serves MusicaL America as its Bra- 
zilian correspondent. 


The 1951 season was also notable 
for the gratifying level of perform- 
ances by many visiting soloists. Erna 
Berger visited Brazil for the first 
time. In a recital of arias by Gluck, 
Lotti, and Mozart, and songs’ by 
Schubert and Wolf the soprano proved 
to be a versatile artist. Another new- 
comer to Brazil was Ida Haendel, vio- 
linist, whose performances of works 
by Brahms, Bach, Chausson, and Tar- 
tini were warm but controlled, bril- 
liant but free from mere superficial 
dexterity. 

Since the war, chamber music has 
aroused extraordinary interest in Rio 
de Janeiro. The Hungarian String 
Quartet, which had great success here 
in 1950, returned under the auspices 
of the Pro Arte Society to play pro- 
grams that included not only classic 
works but also quartets by Barték and 
Villa-Lobos. With Wilhelm Backhaus 
as pianist, the quartet gave the Rio 
audience an opportunity to hear Schu- 
mann’s Quintet, Op. 44, and Brahms’s 
Quintet, Op. 34, played by artists who 
fulfilled the requirements of these 
works. 


The Orquestra Sinfénica Brasileria 
had an unusually long season. In 
October the orchestra gave an all- 
Beethoven program with Eleazar de 
Carvalho conducting and Heitor Ali- 
monda, pianist, as soloist in the Em- 
peror Concerto. Désiré Defauw, a 
newcomer to Brazil, made his debut 
with a concert containing the Overture 
to Mozart’s Don Giovanni, Brahms’s 
Second Symphony, Camargo Guarni- 
eri’s Brasiliana, and Strauss’s Till Eu- 
lenspiegel. The Brazilian pianist Ivy 
Improta was soloist in Franck’s Varia- 
tions Symphoniques. Lamberto Baldi, 
the next guest conductor, combined 
interesting novelties and rarely-played 
works with carefully studied items 
from the standard repertoire. He pre- 
sented the Bach-Respighi Chorale, 
played for the first time in South 
America; Roussel’s Rapsodia Fla- 
menga ; Ravel’s Bolero; and Modinha 
Imperial, by the Brazilian composer 
Francisco Mignone. Moacir Liserra 
gave a brilliant performance of 
Mozart’s D major Flute Concerto. 


Rumors that the orchestra would be 
placed under the authority of the 
Ministry of Education have not ma- 
terialized. The orchestra so far con- 
tinues to be a private institution, re- 
ceiving financial assistance from the 
national government. Substantial pub- 
lic aid in one form or another must 
be obtained next season. Further- 
more, the orchestra needs a qualified 
permanent artistic director. Guest ap- 
pearances by conductors and soloists 
attract a public that is acquainted with 
well-known names, but they will not 
keep alive the long-term interest of 
the regular audience, which wants to 
hear good performances of standard 





Gerda 


The Angelicum, an ensemble of instrumentalists and singers from Milan, 
conducted by Ennio Gerelli, gives its first concert in Rio de Janeiro 
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works and a limited number of 
novelties in modern but moderate 
idiom. No inclination in favor of 
twelve-tone music can be observed in 
the reaction of the public. 

During “the last year the arrival of 
orchestra performers from Europe, 
which had been constant in the two 
previous seasons, came to an end, and 
the orchestra and other ensembles in 
Brazil depended for substitutions and 
expansion upon the small output of 
national conservatories and private 
teachers, 


HE enthusiastic work of many 

Brazilian dancers is developing a 
ballet company of praiseworthy artis- 
tic standards, Under the guidance of 
Tatajana Leskova and Vaclav Velt- 
chek, a new generation of dancers is 
attracting the increasing interest of a 
large public. Late in the season the 
ballet of the Teatro Municipal, as- 


* sisted by its orchestra, which had also 


played during the opera season, pre- 
sented several performances of Giselle, 
Coppélia, The Black Swan, Mas- 
querade, and other works, chore- 
ographed bv Miss Leskova. Three 
soloists gave remarkable performances 
—Berta Rosanova, Tamara Capeller, 





and Beatriz Consuelo. The Cultura 
Artistica presented Iva Kitchell, dance 
satirist, for the first time in Brazil. 

Choral singing has made remark- 
able progress in recent years. The 
activity of Heitor Villa-Lobos in this 
field has been a stimulant. The As- 
sociacao de Canto Coral, one of the 
best Brazilian choral organizations, 
was conducted by Cleofe Person de 
Mattos and Dinah Buccos Alves in a 
program consisting of Bach’s Jesu 
meine Freude, five Brahms songs for 
women’s voices, Poulenc’s Salve 
Regina, and works by Brasilio Itibere 
and Francisco Mignone; they showed 
excellent tonal balance and precision 
of rhythm and pitch. 

An important change has been ef 
fected in the administrative system oi 
the Teatro Municipal. A law recently 
passed gave the institution autonomy. 
A director, assisted by an advisory 
committee, will be responsible in the 
future for its policy. This new status 
will probably help in the development 
of the existing permanent orchestra 
ballet, chorus, and technicians, and ir 
the creation of an ensemble of Brazil- 
ian singers for opera and other pur 
poses. The composer Francisco Mig 
none was named as director. 








ARGENTINA 


By ENzo VALENTI FERRO 


SIGNIFICANT trend in the 
A insical life of Buenos Aires is 

the decline of enthusiasm for the 
lyric theatre. Until a year or two 
ago, the opera season at the Teatro 
Colén absorbed the largest part of 
the attention of the public. Even to- 
day the Buenos Aires audience is by 
no means indifferent to opera, but its 
members are increasingly showing a 
marked preference for symphonic 
music. The quality of the lyric sea- 
sons at the Teatro Colon has fallen 
off noticeably while the formation of 
new government-subsidized orchestras 
and the presentation of an increased 
number of concert series has drawn 
interest away. 

The Music Critics Circle of Buenos 
Aires, an organization consisting of 
all the professional music critics in 
the city, gives annual recognition to 
the best works heard here for the first 
time, and to composers and interpret- 
ers, both Argentinian and foreign, 
whose achievements are considered 
outstanding. The following citations 
were made in 1951, on the basis of 
the 1950 season: 

Works: Washington Castro’s Coun- 
try Concert and Roberto Caamafio’s 
Suite for Strings (Argentinian) ; Carl 
Orff’s Carmina Burana and Arnold 


Schénberg’s Lieder on Texts of 
Stefan George (foreign). 
Orchestras: National Symphony 


and Mozart Orchestra (Argentinian). 

Choruses: Chorus of the Teatro 
Colén Themestinden’ and Trapp Fam- 
ily Singers (foreign). 

Conductors: Washington Castro 
(Argentinian) ; Wilhelm Furtwangler 
(foreign). 

Instrumentalists: Pedro di Giorgio, 
oboist (Argentinian); Walter Giese- 
king, pianist (foreign). 

Singers: Helena Arizmendi, so- 
prano, and Renato Césari, baritone 
(Argentinian); Margarete Klose, 
mezzo-soprano, and Anton Dermota, 
tenor (foreign). 

Lecture: What Is the New Music, 
by Juan Carlos Paz (Argentinian). 

Book: Richard Strauss, by Otto 
Erhardt (Argentinian). 

Published music: Bach’s Mat- 
thew Passion, Ricordi edition "Chae 
tinian). 

Musical Organizations: Music Lov- 
ers Association (Argentinian). 

During 1951, 111 concerts were 
played in Argentina by the following 


Enzo Valenti Ferro, one of the principal 
Argentinian critics, is editor of Buenos 
Aires Musical, 


ing orchestras and conductors: 

Symphony Orchestra of the State 
Radio, 33. Conducted by Bruno Ban- 
dini, 8; Désiré Defauw, 5; Heinz 
Unger, 5; Ataulfo Argenta, 3; Alej 
andro Szenkar, 3; Alexander Sien- 
kiewicz, 3; Olgerts Bistevins, 2; 
Pedro Valenti Costa, 1; Roberto Lo 
catelli, 1; Juan F, Giacobbe, 1; Do- 
mingo Calabro, 1. 

National Symphony, 22. Conducted 
by anette Kinsky, 10; — Horen 
stein, 4; Georg Solti, ; Erich Klei 
ber, 2; Carlos F. Cillario 2; Désiré 
Defauw, 1. 

3uenos Aires Symphony, 21. Con 
ducted by Manuel Rosenthal, 8; Dé- 
siré Defauw, 4; Washington Castro, 
4; Alejandro Derewitzky, 2; Juan E 
Martini, 1; Juan F. Giacobbe, 1; 
Alexander Sienkiewicz, 1. 

Orchestra of the Teatro Colon, 14. 
Conducted by Artur Rodzinski, 6; 
Karl Bohm, 4; Tullio Serafin, 4. 

Orchestra of the Wagnerian Asso- 
ciation, 9. Conducted by Otto Klem- 
perer, 4; J. Isaac Weinstein (concert- 
master), 2; —— Rosenthal, 1; 
Lamberto Baldi, 1; Nino Sanzogno, 1. 

Orchestra of Ae Music Lovers As- 
sociation, 4. Conducted by Désiré 
Defauw, 3; Otto Klemperer, 1. 

Other orchestras, 8. Conducted by 
Teodoro Fuchs, 2; José Iturbi, 2; 
Jan Tomasow, 1; Jacobo Ficher, 1; 
Carlos Floriani, 1; Dino di Stéfano, 1. 

The Symphony Orchestra of the 
State Radio accounted for thirty per 
cent of the total number of concerts. 
By all the orchestras together, 438 
performances of 313 different works 
were given. As in other years, Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Brahms, Wagner, 
Strauss, and Tchaikovsky were the 
composers most frequently played. A 
larger number of contemporary works 
was performed in 1951 than in pre- 
vious seasons. Twenty-one per cent 
of all the music played was written 
by Argentinian composers. 
works performed for the first time in 
Buenos Aires, eighteen were Argen- 
tinian. In all truthfulness it must be 
confessed that no fresh aspects were 
revealed by any of the new Argen- 
tinian works. 

Among the foreign works presented 
for the first time in Buenos Aires 
were several compositions by Béla 
Bartok, whose music is listened to 
with increasing interest. Among the 
other twentieth-century composers rep- 
resented were Berg, Bloch, Britten, 
Hindemith, Honegger, Janacek, Mah- 
ler, Malipiero, Martin, Milhaud, Pou- 
lenc, Roussel, and Strauss. The 
Buenos Aires Symphony, conducted 
by Washington Castro, presented three 

(Continued on page 174) 
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Sydney 
By Wo.Lrcanc WAGNER 


HE six subsidized orchestras 

I dominate the musical life of 

Australia more than ever. In 
Sydney, Eugene Goossens continues 
with unabated vigor his outstanding 
work as conductor of the Sydney 
Symphony and director of the State 
Conservatorium. Mr. Goossens has 
fulfilled his promise to give Sydney 
a first-rate orchestra and good music. 
He pursues his plans undeterred. Even 
though economic conditions do not 
permit the building of his dream castle 
—a combined opera house and concert 
hall—at the present time, he still gen- 
erates artistic ideas that go beyond his 
day-to-day duties. Gathering around 
himself the best available singers of 
the younger generation, he produced 
such operas as Die Meistersinger, 
Gianni Schicchi, Otello, and his own 
Judith on the small and technically 
inadequate stage of the Conserva- 
torium auditorium. He _ conducted 
Mahler’s monumental Eighth Sym- 
phony four times within a week in a 
hall whose platform does not accom- 
modate more than 450 performers. 
In spite of many unavoidable short- 
comings, all these performances main- 
tained a high musical level. 

In the course of the two subscrip- 
tion series of the Sydney Symphony, 
Mr. Goossens conducted excellent per- 
formances of rarely-heard works— 
Stravinsky’s Symphony in Three 
Movements, Vaughan Williams’ 
Fourth Symphony, and_ Berlioz’ 
Symphonie Fantastique. Other mem- 
orable performances under his direc- 
tion were of concert versions of 
Strauss’s Salome and Elektra, with 
Marjorie Lawrence in the title roles. 


OME disappointment was felt over 
the failure of the Australian Broad- 
casting Commission to secure a con- 


—— 

Wolfgang Wagner, European-born musi- 
cologist and critic, moved to Australia 
before the war, and has served for several 
years as correspondent for Mustcat 
AMERICA 


ductor of high international reputa- 
tion for last year’s Jubilee season. 
Two Italian conductors, Alceo Gal- 
liera and Fernando Previtali, ap- 
peared as guests. Both were sound 
musicians, but neither aroused the en- 
thusiastic response that had been ac- 
corded to Otto Klemperer and Rafael 
Kubelik in their visits to Australia. 

An important. problem has arisen 
lately. In previous years, American 
and European conductors of interna- 
tional standing were willing to spend 
at least part of their summer vaca- 
tions in Australia. Now, however, 
they are more attracted by the ever- 
increasing number of festivals in the 
northern “hemisphere, held during our 
main season, which extends roughly 
from June to September. The prob- 
lem is not so acute in the case of in- 
strumentalists and vocalists. During 
his recent trip to America and Eu- 
rope, W. G. James, director of music 
in the Australian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration, established valuable contacts 
with many overseas artists, and con- 
cluded many arrangements for the 
1952 and subsequent seasons. 

Apart from Miss Lawrence, two 
violinists, Yehudi Menuhin and Ri- 
cardo Odnoposoff, were the dominat- 
ing figures in Australian concert halls 
during the Jubilee season. Mr. Menu- 
hin, a frequent visitor to Australia, 
has many thousands of followers 
here. Mr. Odnoposoff, a newcomer 
to Australia, left an excellent im- 
pression in his tour of 49 concerts in 
eighteen weeks. Mr. Odnoposoff in- 
vited the music critics to a special 
performance of Villa-Lobos’ Third 
Sonata before he played it in one of 
his concerts, and the work and its 
composer were discussed. In _ this 
connection another innovation deserves 
mention. To familiarize concertgoers 
and radio listeners with the annota- 
tions to the texts of Mahler’s Eighth 
Symphony, the ABC placed the pro- 
grams for this particular concert on 
sale a week before it actually took 
place. 


USTRALIAN composers received 
due attention during Jubilee year. 
Besides several competitions with 
minor prizes, a $2,200 award was allo- 
cated for a full-length symphony. At 


AUSTRALIA 


Eugene Goossens 
with members of 
the boys’ choir 
who took part in 
performances of 
Mahler's Eighth 
Symphony in Syd- 
ney last season 


the time of writing the winner has not 
been announced. Eighty-nine entries 
have been received, including 42 from 
Britain, nine from Canada, and one 
each from South Africa and New 
Zealand. Mr. Goossens; Sir Bernard 
Heinze, of Melbourne; and Dr. Bain- 
ton, former director of the Sydney 
Conservatorium, have completed the 
task of examining all the entries, and 
the eleven best works have been sent 
to England for final adjudication by 
Sir Arnold Bax and Sir John Bar- 
birolli. In honor of the scheduled 
visit of Princess Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Edinburgh, the ABC had an- 
nounced another competition, open 
only to composers living in Australia. 
A prize of $450 was offered for a com- 





Norman L. Danve:: 


position for full symphony orchestt 
of not more than thirteen minute 
duration 

Last year a Festival of Australia 
Music was again given in Adelaid 
the South Australian capital, under tt 
leadership of Professor John Bish 
of the University of Adelaide. | 
three concerts of chamber music an 
one of orchestral music, works by 2 
composers were heard. Most of tl 
37 compositions performed were post 
romantic or impressionistic. Amon 
these was Alfred Hill’s String Quar 
tet in D minor, which has been pet 
formed in the United States. Tw 
composers under 25, David Morgar 
with his Symphony No. 1, in E minor 

(Continued on page 170) 





Melbourne 


By Biwpy ALLEN 


ICTORIA’S need for strong 
over-all musical planning was 


forcefully illustrated during Aus- 
tralia’s Jubilee Year. Artistic projects, 
good, bad and indiffe rent, jostled one 
another in such profusion that there 
was time neither for development nor 
for judicious pruning. The general 
pattern of musical activity and ex- 
periment was potentially valuable, but 
individual enterprise was never co- 
ordinated in a design capable of dis- 
ciplined expansion. Victoria’s scat- 
one population is artistically unified 
only by the radio, although live edu- 
cational contacts are becoming 
stronger each year through the travel- 
ing concert schemes of the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission and_ the 
various forms of professional music- 
making sponsored by the Board of 
Adult Education in country towns and 
provincial cities. 

Such centers as Ballarat, Bendigo, 
Geelong, and Horsham (to mention 
only a few) are, in proportion to their 
population, more concert- and ballet- 
minded than Melbourne, and consider- 
ably more alert in their appreciation 
of amateur and small professional 
music groups, clubs and societies. Gee- 
long, for example, supports its own 
symphony orchestra; and two large 
public schools, Geelong College and 
Geelong Grammar School, link ath- 
letic and musical prowess. 

Biddy Allen is music critic of the Mel- 


bourne Herald. Last year she spent six 
months visiting England 
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The growing cultural demands of 
the rural areas require long- distance 
thinking in terms both of geography 
and of the future. The confused and 
unrelated Jubilee programs presented 
in city and country in 1951 suggest 
the need for a central board of man- 
agement, responsible for all branches 
of personnel. An essential factor in 
such an arrangement would be a 
strong regional branch of the Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Commission, in 
Victoria, with authority in local mat- 
ters corresponding to that exercised 
by similar controlling bodies in Eng- 
land. Victoria feels strongly that its 
musical needs and preferences are in- 
adequately represented at present. In- 
stead of a Melbourne office that is 
little more than a clearing house, Vic- 
toria should have an active regional 
headquarters with a staff capable of 
acting as vigilant artistic guardians, 
supervisors, and liaison officers in all 
musical matters affecting state in- 
terests, whether in the capital city or 
in the outback. 


HIS desire for a greater measure 

of artistic autonomy in Melbourne 
was strengthened this year by a de- 
plorable mishandling of Alceo Gal- 
liera’s appointment as conductor of the 
Victorian Symphony. After a brilliant 
introductory season conducted in Feb- 
ruary and March, 1951, by Sir John 
Barbirolli, the Victorian Symphony 
Orchestra settled down to steady work 
undér the permanent conductor, Mr. 
Galliera. Mr. Galliera’s “permanence” 
was limited to eight months; and dur- 
ing this period he vanished and reap- 
peared so frequently and with such 
complete absence of any explanation 
on the part of his employers that the 





Alceo Galliera, who is now end- 
ing an eight-month term as con- 
ductor of the Victorian Symphony 


subscribers, like Alice with the Chesh- 
ire Cat, felt quite giddy. The situa- 
tion was all the more exasperating be- 
cause the technical precision, the 
purity of instrumental tone, the exact 
dynamics and the age texture 
insisted upon by Mr. Galliera and 
achieved by the orchestra exceeded the 
most optimistic hopes. The arrival of 
Fernando Previtali, chief conductor of 
the Rome Radio, as guest conductor 
for the ABC would normally have 
been welcomed by concertgoers; but 
the introduction of spectacular roman- 
tic interpretations at a time when— 
after apparently endless negotiations 
and delays—the orchestra was quietly 
established under an expert director 
produced an ill-timed and undesirable 


conflict of training methods. At th 

time of writing, Mr. Galliera’s tern 

of office is drawing to an end, and 
mystery still envelops the future of his 
connection with the Victorian Sym 
phony. Contracts overseas will pre 

vent him from appearing in Mel 
bourne in 1952, but a frustrated and 
indignant public is clamoring for his 
reappointment after that date, if only 
for six months of each year. We can 
only trust that this farcical situation 
with a silent broadcasting commission 
a silent conductor, and an unprece 
dentedly articulate band of concert 
patrons may presage healthy develop 
ments in Melbourne’s musical life. 


AY STRALIAN composers, in dan 
ger of becoming a forgotten race 
derived some satisfaction from the 
Jubilee Commonwealth Music Scholar 
ship awarded to the Melbourne musi 
cian Dorian Le Gallienne, and from 
the federal government’s decision to 
make special awards for creative 
music during 1951. The University 
Conservatorium of Music also spon- 
sored one-man eoncerts of works by 
Victorian composers ( Margaret 
Sutherland, Linda Phillips, Le Gal 
lienne, and Robert Hughes) as a 
Jubilee gesture. Any move to publi 
cize the value of musical creation is 
all to the good in Australia, but until! 
the government decides to make some 
form of subsidy available for the 
publication of serious music the situa 
tion will not improve, and Australia 
will continue to lose her creative musi- 
cians to other countries, as in the past 
she lost Percy Grainger and Arthur 
Benjamin. At present no publisher ir 
Australia will take the financial risk 
(Continued on page 170) 
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VENEZUELA 


By J. L. WALDMAN 


has been growing constantly. When 

the dictator Juan Vicente Gomez 
died in 1935 there was practically no 
organized musical life in the country. 
As recently as 1940 there was no con- 
cert organization in all Venezuela. 
The progress since that time has been 
nothing short of astounding. 

There are two chief causes of the 
great strides Venezuela has made in 
music in the past decade: the war, 
which brought the immigration of 
many musicians from Europe; and the 
oi! boom, which began about 1940 and 
brought unprecedented prosperity (and 
dollars) to the country. These factors 
combined to give Venezuela the nec- 
essary impetus and money to create 
such important cultural properties as 
symphony orchestras, conservatories, 
and auditoriums. The past decade 
hes seen the revamping of one sym- 
pliony orchestra and the establishment 
of several others, the founding of 
government-sponsored schools and 
private conservatories in the principal 
cities, the building of new concert 
halls, and the establishment of concert 
societies. 

The year 1951 was important in 
Venezuela because of several new de- 
velopments, chief among which were 
the consolidation of the Venezuela 
Symphony, the emergence of new 
schools of music, the initiation of a 
third concert organization, and the 
presentation in Caracas and elsewhere 
of no fewer than fifty artists of in- 
ternational fame. 


| NTEREST in music in Venez 1a 


()' all these developments, the ex- 
pansion and consolidation of the 
Venezuela Symphony has _ perhaps 
been the most important. In its pres- 
ent form, the orchestra reveals two 
aspects that are especially significant. 
The orchestra is autonomous, electing 
its board of directors from its own 
membership and running its own af- 
fairs completely. It succeeded last 
year in obtaining a permanent subsidy 
oi approximately 00,000 a year 
from various agencies of the Vene- 
zuelan government, so that it no 
longer has to worry about a deficit. 
lhe orchestra’s autonomy keeps it 
free from outside interference and its 
subsidy gives it complete independence 
from the whims of private patrons. 

The permanent conductor of the 
Venezuela Symphony is its founder, 
Vicente Emilio Sojo; he has now 
retired from active participation in 
the orchestra’s affairs. It was he, by 
the way, who succeeded in getting 
ts enormous subsidy. The assistant 
director is Angel Satice, and other 
Venezuelan musfcians who have con- 
ducted the orchestra at one time or 
another are Evencio Castellanos, An- 
tonio Esteves, José Antonio Calcafio, 
and the concertmaster-president, Pe- 
dro Antonio Rios Reyna. 

The Venezuela Symphony has also 
played under several foreign guest 
conductors, among them Artur Rod- 
zinski, Vladimir Golschmann, Carlo 
Zecchi, Otto Klemperer, and Sergiu 
Celibidache. Of these, Mr. Celibi- 
dache made the most memorable im- 
pression. The young Rumanian con- 
uctor, who is the regular conductor 

the Berlin Philharmonic, proved 
be an excellent musician and an 
outstanding showman. As a result, 

e was able to attract capacity audi- 
neces time after time, and his popu- 
ir success was so great that he was 
\vited to return for two months in 
ecember, 1951, and January, 1952. 

he policy of the orchestra in em- 
loying so many guest conductors is 
ot, of course, a wholesome one. The 
resident, Mr. Reyna, realizes this 

J. L. Waldman is director of the Caracas 


Tournal, the largest English-language news- 
aper in Venezuela 


February, 1952 





Vicente Emilio Sojo, founder-con- 
ductor of the Venezuela Symphony 


fact, but he has held to the opinion 
that the orchestra must engage a va- 
riety of conductors, including famous 
ones from abroad, in order to attract 
the public at this time. He hopes that 
the group will soon be in a position to 
engage a semi-permanent conductor 
to train the players and head a well- 
planned season of concerts. At pres- 
ent, the orchestra plays the year 
round, with a short vacation in the 
summer. The material in the orches- 
tra is of excellent quality. If the 
group is not yet on the level of the 
great orchestras of the world it is 
not for lack of will or funds; a 
semi-permanent conductor could easily 
make the group the envy of all South 
America—which, to a certain extent, 
it already is. 


HE year 1951 was not only the 

banner year of the Venezuela Sym- 
phony; it was also a year of not- 
able accomplishments by Venezuelan 
performers and composers. Among 
the performers, a promising future 
artist is eleven-year-old Judith Jaimes, 
who is now studying in the United 
States with Isabelle Vengerova. This 
child, who left Venezuela at the age 
of five to study abroad and returned 
for the first time this year, demon- 
strated more than simple talent; she 
showed that she has the makings of 
a really fine musician. Venezuelans 
are proud of her, and already com- 
pare her with Teresa Carrefio. She 


played Beethoven’s First Concerto 
with Vladimir Golschmann. If she 
keeps to her studies and does not 


play again in public for a few years, 
she is likely to become a prime figure 
in the Venezuelan musical world. She 
played the Beethoven concerto with an 
uncommon sense of phrasing and 
line, and her performance was crisp 
and flawless. 

Other Vetiezuelans who figured in 
the year’s activity were the pianist 
Emma Stoppello, a woman of great 
natura! talent who unfortunately can- 
not devote all her time to the instru- 
ment; Cecilia de Majo, a young harp- 
ist who played Ravel’s Introduction 
and Allegro with Mr. Klemperer; 
Evencio Castellanos, an outstanding 
accompanist; and Esteben Nadas, pi- 
anist, a naturalized Venezuelan who 
was born in Hungary. An excellent 
quartet, the Cuarteto Santa Cecilia, 
has also merged. 

Outstanding Venezuelan composi- 
tions performed this year were Rhazes 
Hernandez Lopez’ Tres Momentos 
Para Cuerdas, a deft tour de force 
for strings; Inocente Carrefio’s El 
Pozo, a melodic orchestral work based 
on folk music; Evencio Castellanos’ 
Rio de las Siete Estrellas, a work, 
based on Indian themes, that has be- 
come a standard orchestral repertoire 
piece here; and Picacho Abrupto, by 
the musicologist Juan Bautista Plaza, 
a charming work with a pure Vene- 
zuelan accent; Esteves’ Concierto, a 
work of considerable power in the 


modern idiom; and the Second Sym- 
Phony by Carlos Figueredo, a Vene- 
zuelan composer who lives in Paris. 


HE concert season was very full. 
~ Among the artists appearing in 
Caracas and other Venezuelan cities 
were the pianists Artur Rubinstein, 
Wilhelm Backhaus, Friedrich Gulda, 
Harriet Serr, Lili Kraus, Pia Sebas- 
tiani, Velta Vait, Eric Landerer, Sigi 
Weissenberg, and Magda Tagliaferro ; 
the violinists Joseph Szigeti, Jeanne 
Mitchell, and Henryk Szeryng; the 
singers Ferruccio Tagliavini, Marian 
Anderson, Ellabelle Davis, Erna Sack, 
Todd Duncan; the Don Cossacks and 
the Vienna Choir Boys; the cellists 
Pierre Fournier, Adolfo Odnoposoff, 
and Antonio Janigro; such dancers as 
Katherine Dunham, Alicia Alonso, 
Mariemma, the Hindu Ballet, and Iva 
Kitchell; and the Budapest Quartet 
and Hungarian Quartet. Particularly 
successful among these were the con- 
certs by Mr. Rubinstein, Mr. Gulda, 
Miss Dunham, Mr. Fournier, Mr. 
Backhaus, and the two string quar- 
tets. 

More important than anything else, 
however, was the extraordinary 
growth in the Venezuelan appetite for 
music. The establishment of Pro Arte 
Musical proved that three concert 
societies can live side by side in Cara- 
cas. Two new societies were estab- 
lished in the interior, in Barquisimeto 
and in Valencia, thus making com- 
plete the list of concert societies in 
the major cities. A new school of 
music was established by the govern- 
ment in Puerto Cabello, 
schools in Maracaibo, San Cristdbal, 
and Valencia were reorganized and 
expanded. In Venezuela, anybody can 
now obtain a complete musical edu- 
cation free, without even paying for 
the fiscal stamp involved. Two private 
conservatories were established in 
Caracas, with good staffs and cur- 
ricula. 

A music magazine, Clave, was start 
ed, under the auspices of C.A. Mu- 
sica y Arte. Orchestral societies were 
founded in Maracaibo, under Julio 
Bando, and in Barquisimeto, under 
Napoleon Sanchez Duque. A magnifi- 
cent series of free Sunday concerts 
was given in the National Library, 
providing all Venezuelans with oppor- 
tunities to hear not only native per- 
formers but such international fig- 
ures as Gyorgy Sandor, Mr. Odnopo- 
soff, and Mr. Szeryng. Amateur and 
professional opera, amateur choruses 
and even musical kindergartens 
abounded. Even musical  criticisn 
flourished 

Of course, musical conditions ar¢ 
not perfect in Venezuela; there is still 
much, very much, to be done. But the 
fact that Venezuela has built so firm 
and extensive a musical structure in 
a single decade augurs well for the 
future, 


and the 


Tosca Presented 
By New Orleans Group 


New Or.LeANS.— Two perform- 
ances of Tosca were presented by the 
New Orleans Opera House Associa- 
tion, with Dorothy Kirsten, David 
Poleri, and Cesare Bardelli in the 
leading roles. Miss Kirsten established 
new standards for herself with her 
singing and acting; Mr. Poleri gave 
generously of his fine voice, and Mr. 
Bardelli brought subtlety to his char- 
acterization of Scarpia. The role of 
the Sacristan was entrusted to the 
capable Gerhard Pechner, and Donal 
Gramm was the Angelotti. Henri 
Fuchs, Henri Etienne, and Frances 
Vell completed the cast. Walter Her- 
bert realized the score’s requirements, 
and William Wymetal and Madeleine 
Beckhard had charge of the stage and 
choral direction 

The New Orleans Symphony was 
led by Alexander Hilsberg, Izler Solo- 
mon, and Artur Rodzinski during the 
period when Massimo Freccia was 
serving as guest conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony. Mr. Solomon 
introduced two works here, Toch’s 
Pinocchio Overture and Rousstl’s 
Third Symphony. 


} 
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Soloists during this period were 
Gina Bachauer and Gyorgy Sandor, 
pianists; Nannette Levi, violinist; and 
William Harry, cellist. The last two 
are members of the orchestra 

In an all-Beethoven program, in 
which Jascha Heifetz was the soloist 
in the Violin Concerto, Mr. Freccia 
gave impressive presentations of the 
Coriolanus Overture and the Eroica 
Symphony 

The Music, Laurence 

director, estab- 


Theatre of 
Oden, manager and 

lished itself as a valuable factor in 
the musical life of this city with fine 
presentations of Debussy’s L’Enfant 
Prodigue and Puccini’s I! Tabarro, 
using young singers of the community. 
Harry B. Loés 


Covent Garden 
Produces Wozzeck 


LoNDON The Covent Garden ( p- 
era Company gave the first pertorm- 
ance in England of Alban Berg’s 


Wozzeck on Jan. 22. Erich Kleiber, 
who directed the opera’s premiere in 
Berlin in, 1925, conducted 

Other works in the opera company’s 
repertoire during the middle { its 
season are Billy Budd, Il Trovatore, 
The Queen of Spades, Aida, Turan- 
lot, Fidelio, Tosca, Der Rosenkava- 
lier, and The Marriage of Figaro 
Kleiber 
Benjamin 
Capuana, and Viler 


Guest conductors besides Mr 
include Sir John Barbirolli 
Britten, 
Tausky. 


Franco 





Pierre Fournier (left), cellist; Wilhelm Backhaus, pianist; and Joseph 
Szigeti, violinist, after a chamber-music program in Bogot&, Colombia 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 





Madama Butterfly, Jan. 14 


Osie Hawkins assumed the role of 
the Bonze in the third presentation of 
Madama Butterfly. Otherwise the 
cast duplicated that of the previous 
performance, with Dorothy Kirsten 
in the title role, Mildred Miller as 
Suzuki, Giacinto Prandelli as Pinker- 
ton, and Frank Valentino as Sharp- 
less. Fausto Cleva conducted. 


Rigoletto, Jan. 16 


In the eighth repetition of the Met- 
ropolitan’s new Rigoletto two singers 
(Paolo Silveri as Rigoletto and Herta 
Glaz as Maddalena) sang their parts 
for the first time here, and two others 
(Jan Peerce as the Duke and Jerome 
Hines as Sparafucile) undertook fa- 
miliar parts for the first time in the 
new production. Roberta Peters again 
sang Gilda, with Alberto Erede con- 
ducting and a standard allotment of 
comprimarios marshaled in support. 

Mr. Silveri did not seem to have 
been given much time with Herbert 
Graf for instruction in the staging. 
His characterization, while full of 
original and frequently revealing 
touches, had its basis in conventional 
Italian traditions that blended but 
poorly with the atmosphere of the rest 
of the production. He enforced his 
own ideas unremittingly—to the point 
of overcoming the design of the Act 
II set in order to do an old-time roll- 
ing swoon down to the footlights. In 
its own terms, however, his imper- 
sonation was forceful and often inter- 
esting. He sang with a heavy, ex- 
tremely dark placement that for the 
first time here made credible his pre- 
vious status as a bass. The tone was 
seldom very mellow or capable of 
much variety of color, but what his 
singing lacked in refinement it nearly 
made up in strength of dramatic ac- 
cent—except, oddiy, in his Cortigiani, 
which was on the weak side and did 
not pay off as it should. 

In strong contrast to Mr. Silveri’s 
wayward stage manners was Mr. 
Peerce’s meticulous ensemble playing. 
He had the new movement down ab- 
solutely pat, seemed completely at 
home in the sets, and gave a most 
heartening demonstration of the fact 
that there are singers in the world 
who are willing to reconsider their 
parts for the benefit of the whole 
theatrical enterprise. The Duke has 
always been one of Mr. Peerce’s most 
grateful roles, and his sense of style 
was an unalloyed delight. His voice 
sounded dry and driven until the last 
act, where, using it more lightly, he 
carried just as well and achieved 
tones that were more often attractive 
in texture, 

Mr. Hines, very well made-up, acted 
with considerable force and point and 
sang with fine, round tone and intelli- 
gent responsiveness to the text. Miss 
Glaz looked well enough, and (when 
she was audible) seemed to be singing 





Paolo Silveri as Rigoletto 
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competently. She had the misfortune 
of getting tangled up with the curtain 
that arbitrarily cuts off the view into 
Sparafucile’s “den” as Gilda is mur- 
dered—pulling the whole thing across 
with her, and having to go back again 
to arrange it. Maybe the curtain will 
prove so troublesome that the whole 
absurd arrangement will be done away 
with. 

Miss Peters once again improved 
the vocalism of her already touching 


Gilda. 
—J. H., Jr. 


Cosi Fan Tutte, Jan. 17 


The original cast again held the 
stage in the fourth performance of 
the Metropolitan’s revival of Cosi Fan 
Tutte, with Patrice Munsel’s Despina 
as perhaps the most satisfying indi- 
vidual bit of stylized buffoonery. Elea- 
nor Steber and Blanche Thebom again 
sang variably, but at their best very 
well, as Fiordiligi and Dorabella, and 
Richard Tucker and Frank Guarrera 
were resonant but not always stylis- 
tically apt in the music assigned to 
Ferrando and Guglielmo. John Brown- 
lee rounded out the cast as Don Al- 
fonso. Fritz Stiedry conducted some- 
what more brightly than he had be- 
fore. The principal flaw in Alfred 
Lunt’s staging—and a serious one— 
seemed to be his failure to persuade 
Miss Steber and Miss Thebom to dif- 
ferentiate sufficiently (or show them 
how to) between the characters of 
Fiordiligi (who is a good girl) and 
Dorabella (who is a flirt). All the 
graceful stylization in the world could 
not compensate for this failure to 
make the story clear. 

—J. H., Jr. 


La Bohéme, Jan. 18 


The sixth performance of La Bo- 
héme was notable for Giacinto Pran- 
delli’s first Rodolfo here, and for Bidu 
Sayao’s postponed re-entry as Mimi. 
These two breathed whatever interest 
there was in the Puccini work, for the 
remainder of the cast seemed noisy 
and posturing puppets, and Alberto 
Erede showed so little affinity for the 
beautiful score that it emerged juice- 
less and stringy under his beat. When 
the lovers held the stage, however, 
the work came to life, because both 
realized the acting values in their 
roles and created scenes of poignance 
and credibility. 

Mr. Prandelli’s voice is not the most 
flexible or beautiful one in the tenor 
roster, but he used it so well that 
one was never conscious of deficiency, 
except, perhaps, in the lack of real 
ring in the high C at the climax of 
the narrative, and in certain outbursts 
in the third act. The tenor was rather 
lost at first against the boisterousness 
of Giuseppe Valdengo’s Marcello. 
With the narrative, however, his 
stature as an artist began to appear. 
His voice, carefully shaded, was well 
paired with Miss Sayao’s; her voice 
had not its full luster, but her direct- 
ness as an actress counted for a great 
deal. Both singers, in fact, were so 
communicative that the third-act duet 
and death scene brought tears to the 
eyes. Mr. Prandelli sang the duet 
with Marcello at the opening of the 
third act as if he really meant it, ad- 
dressing his words to Mimi’s bonnet, 
while Mr. Valdengo addressed his un- 
restrained voice to the audience. The 
tenor was always the poet-lover of 
the story; never the opera singer 
Yeaming tones to the claque. 

Miss Sayao dared to play the death 
scene much closer to real illness than 
I remember ever seeing—from her or 
anyone else. It was unnerving, but 
enormously affecting, to watch her 
struggles with a consuming cough, the 
hopeless and instinctive gesture of 
covering her mouth with her hand, 





B. F. Dolbin envisages Alfred Lunt, stage director of Cos? Fan Tutte, as a 
puppeteer holding wires that control the wills of Richard Tucker, Eleanor 
Steber, John Brownlee, Patrice Munsel, Blanche Thebom, Frank Guarrera 


the pale countenance contorted with 
emotion and disease. Her final par- 
oxysm brought her head low over the 
muff; when the two bohemians dis- 
covered that she was lifeless, she fell 
inert on the pillow with her head 
thrown back in a very real approxi- 
mation of death. If she had not sung 
so well, even with her somewhat lim- 
ited resources of volume, this would 
have been uncomfortably close to gris- 
liness. As it was, one could only ap- 
plaud the fulfilment of the character. 
o one approached these two in 
histrionics, except Alessio de Paolis, 
whose marvelous bit as Alcindoro 
gave a real lift to the second act. 
Patrice Munsel seemed colorless and 
subdued as Musetta, although she sang 
very well. Nicola Moscona, who sang 
his first Colline of the season, deliv- 
ered the coat song commendably, but 
made up as he was he seemed too old 
and creaky to be capering about riding 
chairs and dancing quadrilles. Clif- 
ford Harvuot was an earnest but in- 
effectual Schaunard. Lorenzo Alvary 
was an acceptable Benoit. The prac- 
tice of dividing this role from Alcin- 
doro’s seemed a good one. Paul 
Franke and Carlo Tomanelli had the 

two remaining roles. 
—Q. E. 


Schicchi and Salome, Jan. 19, 2:00 


There were no changes of cast in 
the season’s second performance (a 
Saturday broadcast) of these sadly 
mismated operas. The Salome was so 
brilliant, so inspired, that it made the 
crude and almost amateurish produc- 
tion of Gianni Schicchi seem doubly 
out of place. Fritz Reiner conducted 
the Strauss score with that “heart of 
ice and brain of fire” that enable an 
interpreter to achieve the most incan- 
descent climaxes without losing con- 
trol of the orchestra or obscuring the 
minutest touches of instrumentation. 
Ljuba Welitch gave a superb per- 
formance of the title role; her Sa- 
lome was moved by a hypnotic com- 
pulsion that never slackened. Both 
Elisabeth Hoengen and Hans Hotter, 
as Herodias and Jokanaan, brought 
dramatic distinction and format to 
their performances; and Set Svan- 
holm, as Herod, contributed some of 
the finest singing of the afternoon. 
Brian Sullivan again sang the role of 
Narraboth and Herta Glaz that of the 
Page. The others in the cast were 
Alois Pernerstorfer, Emery Darcy, 
Gabor Carelli, Thomas Hayward, 
Alessio de Paolis, Paul Franke, 
Gerhard Pechner, Norman Scott, Lu- 


bomir Vichegonov, Osie Hawkins, anc 
Paula Lenchner. 

Save for revealing the sterling 
qualities of Salvatore Baccaloni’s per- 
formance of the title role, Gianni 
Schicchi accomplished little else thar 
to provide the restaurant and bar up 
stairs with intermission business. Al 
berto Erede dashed through the scor: 
in impatient fashion; the English of 
nearly all the singers except Mr. Bac- 
caloni (who had a thick Italian ac- 
cent) was frequently indistinguish 
able; the acting was mere rumpus 
without line, finish, or individual 
clarity; and only Mr. Baccaloni made 
much of Puccini’s music. Since Gi 
anni Schicchi reveals the deterioration 
of the composer’s melodic inspiration 
and musical invention, it needs to be 
performed expertly to be effective. 
This production, in slipshod English, 
did neither Puccini nor the Metro 
politan much honor. 


—R. S. 


Lucia di Lammermoor, Jan. 19 


The fifth performance of Lucia di 
Lammermoor was a benefit for the 
Rand School of Social Science. There 
were no newcomers to the cast, which 
included Lily Pons as Lucia, Thelma 
Votipka as Alisa, Ferruccio Taglia- 
vini as Edgardo, Renato Capecchi as 
Enrico, Nicola Moscona as Raimondo, 
Gabor Carelli as Arturo, and Paul 
Franke as Normanno. Fausto Cleva 
conducted. 


—N. P. 


Cosi Fan Tutte, Jan. 21 


Eleanor Steber, Blanche Thebom, 
Patrice Munsel, Richard Tucker, 
Frank Guarrera, John Brownlee, and 
Alfred Lunt made up the familiar 
cast in the fifth performance of the 
new production of Cosi Fan Tutte. 
Fritz Stiedry conducted. = 


Gétterdammerung, Jan. 22 


The season’s fourth performance of 
the final opera of Wagner’s Ring was 
the most sightly one the Metropolitan 
audience has seen in many a long 
year. Astrid Varnay, returning to a 
role she had sung here for the first 
time in December, was a handsome 
Briinnhilde, enhancing her character- 
ization by meaningful gesture and 
plastique. Blanche Thebom, a new 
Waltraute, was also a most person- 
able Valkyrie; her unaffected move- 
ment and carriage, along with Miss 


(Continued on page 219) 
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SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 
ULY and AUGUST, 1952 BREWSTER, N. Y. 


* Summer Master Classes now being formed. Sessions to 
ve held at the beautiful Summer School (illustrated), in 
irewster, N. Y. Ideally situated on 30 acres with private 
ake. Living accommodations for students are available 
‘uring July and August. All sport and outdoor facilities. 
t is advisable to make early reservations as enrollments 
vill be limited. Summer Studio: Telephone Brewster 9-2680. 





Only voice teacher of 
Robert Merrill, brilliant 
baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Associa- 
tion, Other leading sing- 
ers of the Metropolitan 
now studying with Sam- 
uel Margolis are: 

Delia Rigal, famous so- 
prano; Jerome Hines, 
celebrated bass; Brian 
Sullivan, brilliant young 
tenor, and Gerhard 
Pechner, well - known 
bass-baritone. 

Also Lucy Kelston, dra- 
matic soprano who has 
made such a great suc- 
cess at La Scala Opera 
House in Milan, Italy, 
and other famous opera 
houses in Europe. 


Mr. Margolis will teach 
three times a week at 
his N.Y.C. studio and 
also three times a week 
at his summer home in 
Brewster, N. Y., 60 
miles from N.Y.C. 






* 


"To Mr. Margolis — 
thanks for your wonder- 
ful training and inspira- 
tion.” 


Robert Merrill 
7 


* 


"To Maestro Margolis 

—my great teacher 
with many thanks.” 

Sincerely, 

Delia Rigal 

Jan. 29, 1952 


* 


* 


“To Maestro Margolis, 
in appreciation of a 
great teacher, but more 
important a great man." 
Your friend 

Jerome Hines 


* 


* 


"To Samuel Margolis 
my dear teacher and 
friend. Words are in- 
adequate to express my 
heartfelt thanks and 
gratitude for all you 
have done for my 
voice.” 


Lucy Kelston 
* 


* 


"Maestro Margolis: To 

a grand teacher and 

friend, my sincere ap- 

preciation for your 
guidance." 

Brian Sullivan 

1952 


* 


* 


"To my dear friend 

Samuel Margolis, who 

has given me enormous 

help for my future sing- 
ing.” 

Gerhard Pechner 

N. Y. 1951 


* 


Secretary, SAMUEL MARGOLIS, 152 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


February, 1952 





DELIA RIGAL 





GERHARD PECHNER 


For full particulars, write or call: —-——— 


Tel.: COlumbus 5-9155 





Why Go? 


(Continued from page 24) 


theatre (if you are willing to call 
an opera house a theatre) should 
subsist almost entirely on pieces 
that have been given year in and 
year out and are familiar almost 
to the point of becoming thread- 
bare. Can you envisage a reper- 
tory theatre in the field of spoken 
drama that would devote itself 
for years on end to a repertory 
consisting of five or six Shakes- 
peare plays, a few by Shaw, a 
sprinkling of Restoration com- 
edies, one or two French classics, 
and, as a gesture of daring, a 
drama by Ibsen? Yet most opera 
houses tend to choose a repertory 
that is not dissimilar. 

I am not now speaking exclu- 
sively of the Metropolitan Opera, 
although it has often been at- 
tacked in print for the unenter- 
prising character of its repertory. 
Basically, the over-all picture of 
some of the leading European op- 
era houses is not radically differ- 
ent. True enough, these lucky in- 
stitutions invariably receive gov- 
ernment or municipal subsidies, 
and can afford to lose money on 
the production of new works and 
little-known works by composers 
of the past. 

sut except in the rare instance 
bf a sensational success, which 
hardly any new or unfamiliar op- 
era ever achieves, the public does 
not support these works at the box 
office (the main source of income 
for the Metropolitan), and after 
a few deficit-ridden performances 
they are sent to limbo. The size 
of the subsidy enjoyed by a Euro- 
pean opera house can be gauged 
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quite accurately by the extent to 
which its schedule is not domi- 
nated by performances of the 
profitable operas in the standard 
repertory — Aida, La Traviata, 
Madama Butterfly, Tannhauser 
(in Germany), and the like. 


N ALMOST complete lack of 

intellectual and artistic curi- 
osity is thus the mark of the 
habitual operagoer nearly every- 
where. I once characterized the 
opera-lover as one who whistles 
the tunes before he goes to the 
opera. Few theatres of any kind, 
to be sure, have ever attained ca- 
pacity business by appealing ex- 
clusively to those whose interest 
is predominantly intellectual. But 
the opera-lover is much more in- 
flexible in this regard than the 
habitual patron of the legitimate 
theatre, and the nostalgic relation- 
ship between the opera-lover and 
his beloved leads to consequences 
that are clearly harmful to the 
development of opera. 

There is something strange 
about the opera audience. But 
why shouldn’t there be? Opera 
itself is a strange form of the- 
atrical art, in which people sing 
to one another instead of talking, 
in which a man stays his hand in 
the midst of murdering his sweet- 
heart long enough to cast a fran- 
tic glance at the conductor, and 
in which middle-aged, over-weight 


sions. Why not believe in the 
illusion that you go to the opera 
because you like music? 


Conducting 
(Continued from page 30) 


ing a friendly and truthful atmos- 
phere, free from feelings either 
of antagonism or of currying 
favor. 

An orchestra sizes up a conduc- 
tor even before he has conducted 
the first bar; the down beat is 
merely a verification of the origi- 
nal opinion. If he is the inter- 
fering type, if he is lacking in re- 
spect for the musicians or lacking 
selfconfidence, they will sense it. 

Basitz: I certainly do not envy 
you this first rehearsal. 

STEINBERG: When I conducted 
one of the top orchestras in the 
country for the first time I knew 
that I was facing a critical vir- 
tuoso group, and I was somewhat 
defeatist. I decided that I would 
walk out at the least incident. 

Bapitz: Did the catastrophe 
happen? 

STEINBERG: No; things went 
smoothly. After intermission I 
said, “Well, we all know Don 
Juan; you have played it so much 
that I doubt whether we need ex- 
tended rehearsal, particularly on 


macy established a rapport. 

Basitz: I can see that the com- 
plete conductor must be not only 
a musician but also a capable psy- 
chologist. 

STEINBERG: Perhaps I am a 
psychologist; but did you ever 
hear of a psychologist who was 
the victim of his patients? Yet 
that is what happens when a con- 
ductor, by the use of the wrong 
psychology, causes an orchestra to 
play less well with him than it 
does with another conductor. A 
bad relationship between orchestra 
and conductor not only causes 
poor performances, but also often 
causes accidents. 

Even in the best relationship ac 
cidents are possible. This explains 
in part why we conductors per 


spire so much during a perfor- 


mance: It is not that we are work 
ing so hard; we are afraid, fo 
we never know when an accident 
may happen to some player whos: 
instrument we can control only in 
directly. Although the orchestr 
is called the instrument of th 
conductor, it is, thank God, an in 


strument with a will of its own. 


But if you were playing a violii 
recital and were never certai! 
when your instrument would pla) 


a note different from the one your 


fingers designated, you too woul 
perspire more. 

Fortunately, accidents are rare 
and my pleasure in the music we 


such a hot day.” Immediately the 
concertmaster asked me how I 
ing that they are eighteen, slender, would like to have a certain pas- 
and enchanting—and are allowed sage played. After we had played 
to indulge this fiction because they this there were questions from 
possess vocal cords whose vibra- other sections. Eventually we 
tion makes sounds that are attrac- played through a thorough re- 
tive to 3,500 people at a time. hearsal on the best of terms. The 
patronized. 
Courtesy and a degree of diplo- 


performers are given to pretend- are making pushes fear into the 
background. A balance is achieve« 
that actually leads to greater con 
centration, and a performance bet 
ter than the rehearsal had been 
Of course there is tension at 

rehearsal, but tension with a1 
audience and tension without on 


(Continued on page 163) 


BERENDS 


VIOLINIST 


OF HER FIRST AMERICAN APPEARANCES 
IN 1951, THE CRITICS SAID: 


@ ". . . She is a superb violinist—one with tone, technique, temperament and 
musicianship. She is in her twenties, and on top of everything else has physical 
beauty and a charming stage presence. The immediately outstanding charac- 
teristic of her playing is her tone—deep, rich, penetrating . . . decidedly a 
violinist with a real future and one looks Sic om hearing her again soon.” 


New York Times 


In order to enjoy opera you men did not feel 
have to put up with many illu- 








@ ". . . It was at once evident that she is an outstanding artist and virtuoso. 
Her tone is magnificently large and full, and of an intensity in color gradation 
such as one very seldom hears . . . her tone is full of a curious dark coloring 
not quite like the tone of any other violinist . . . Miss Berendsen should un- 
doubtedly find ready audiences in this country for her truly wonderful playing.” 


New York Herald Tribune 


@ ". . . Solidity of technical and tonal equipment ... A gifted violinist 
. + « So much style and polish. The Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 


@ ". . . Her technique of bow and fingers—with details of double-stopping, 
harmonics and so on—is brilliant . . . Perhaps the purest and most exalted bit 


of violin playing heard in years." The Telegram, Toronto 


Personal Representative: 


GEORGE A. JAKOBSON 
17 East 87th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 


@ " .. . Carmen Berendsen is a brilliant violinist.” 


Phone ATwater 9-7019 The Globe and Mail, Toronto 
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Stravinsky 
(Continued from page 27) 


to a melodic text. In Pulcinella 
the melodies are by Pergolesi; in 
Mavra they derive from a mix- 
ture of Russian and _ Italian 
sources. In Pulcinella, Stravinsky 
starts from classical harmony to 
arrive at the originalities of his 
own language. In Mavra the har- 
monic texture is entirely his own, 
with a character resulting from 
the buffo nature of the story and 
the application of harmonic ideas 
to the particularities of rhythmic 
structure. 

After Mavra, Stravinsky dealt 
in five successive works with har- 
mony and counterpoint as purely 
bstract musical problems. These 
vorks are the Symphonies for 
Vind Instruments, in Memory of 
Debussy (1920) ; Octuor for Wind 
instruments (1923); Concerto for 
‘iano and Winds (1924); Sonata 

or Piano (1924); and Serenade 
for Piano (1925). 

In the Symphonies for Wind 
nstruments and in the Octuor he 
evoted his attention chiefly to the 
iolyphonic aspects of harmony; 
in the Concerto for Piano and 
Winds he tried to recreate Bach’s 
harmonic-contrapuntal texture in 
contemporary terms; in the works 
for piano solo he manipulated in- 
tervallic relationships. The 
choices of sound textures in those 
works are not accidental, for the 
piano and wind instruments are 
he instruments best equipped to 
‘larify harmonic textures. 


ACH time Stravinsky has com- 

pleted a major period of study 
of a problem, he has produced one 
or more works synthesizing his 
findings. Le Sacre du Printemps 
is a synthesis of past influences 
ind at the same time an instinc- 
tive renewal of materials. Les 
Noces and L’Histoire du Soldat 
are summaries of the composer’s 
rhythmic discoveries. 

The opera-oratorio Oedipus Rex 
(1927) synthesizes the achieve- 
ments of all the earlier works in 
a presentation of great dramatic 
urgency. Its harmonic language 
is purified of unnecessarily com- 
plicating elements, and the char- 
icteristic Stravinskyan rhythmic 
flow is applied to a classic tex- 
ture. The setting of the text is 
comparable to that of Mavra, with 
melody of serious cast replacing 
the buffo melody of the earlier 
work. 

The Symphony of Psalms 
(1930) presents a corollary syn- 
thesis, in which religious faith is 
substituted as subject matter for 
classic tragedy. In both Oedipus 
Rex and the Symphony of Psalms 
the harmonic element is central, 
even though the Symphony of 
Psalms is also contrapuntal. The 
sound texture in the two works 
is entirely different, and this ele- 
ment alone really differentiates 
their character. 

Between Oedipus Rex and the 
Symphony of Psalms, Stravinsky 
composed two ballets, Apollon 
Musagéte and Le Baiser de la 
Fée, and the Capriccio for Pi- 
ano and Orchestra. Apollon Mu- 
sagéte is the first of his works 
in which melody is the most im- 
portant element, and it marks the 
beginning of the third period in 
Stravinsky’s creative development. 
In this period the composer’s de- 
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velopment was much slower than 
in earlier periods, and it was more 
complex, for the investigation of 
original melodic material proved, 
despite the initial indication of 
Apollon Musagéte, not to be his 
chief preoccupation. Actually, 
Stravinsky’s handling of original 
melodic material showed no sig- 
nificant development until Orpheus 
(1947). His ruling concern dur- 
ing these years was the consolida- 
tion of all materials into a single 
unit of expression. Some of these 
works of the third period do not 
seem to be of great developmen- 
tal importance. Among these are 
Le Baiser de la Fée, the Capric- 
cio for Piano and Orchestra, Card 
Game, the Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
certo, and the minor works com- 
posed during the war years, such 
as the Danses Concertantes and 
Scénes de Ballet. 

Other works of the same period 
stand out as further consolidations 
of Stravinsky’s style and lan- 
guage. The Violin Concerto, the 
Duo Concertant, and the Sym- 
phony in C all have real signifi- 
cance, and Perséphone and the 
Concerto for Two Pianos are cul- 
minative masterpieces. Perséphone 
is an extraordinary synthesis of 
previously developed techniques, 
incorporating the melodic element 
first approached in Apollon Mu- 
sagéte. 

The Concerto for Two Pianos 
is a development of the contra- 
puntal style used in the second 
movement of the Symphony of 
Psalms; at the same time, it an- 
ticipates the preoccupation with 
the problem of formal structure 
that marks the two symphonies. 
The Symphony in C is important 
from the viewpoint of form, for 
in it Stravinsky presented a syn- 
thesis of his earlier classical 
usages before turning to the cre- 
ation of an entirely new sym- 
phonic form in his Symphony in 
Three Movements. 

With the Symphony in Three 
Movements (1946) a fourth pe- 
riod of Stravinsky’s revolution 
began. If proof is needed of the 
unity of Stravinsky’s whole pro- 
duction, this symphony provides 
it. Here Stravinsky ranged over 
forty years of creative discovery, 
from Le Sacre du Printemps to 
his latest innovation. He arranged 
all his rhythmic, harmonic, and 
(Continued on page 160) 


Ben Greenhaus 


TALLULAH'S PIECE 
Tallulah Bankhead looks over Alan 
Shulman's A Laurentian Overture 
with the composer before the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony gave its pre- 
miere. It is dedicated to her 











Colbert-LaBerge 


HENRY COLBERT 


ANN COLBERT 
205 West 57 Street, New York 19 


CONCERT 
MANAGEMENT 


LILIAN MURTAGH 


Judson 6-2910 


LIST OF ARTISTS 


PIANISTS: 
JAMES FRISKIN 
MIECZYSLAW 
HORSZOWSKI 
ERICH ITOR KAHN 
ADELE MARCUS 
MAXIM SCHAPIRO 


PAUL WITTGENSTEIN 


(one-armed Pianist) 


KONRAD WOLFF 


(Lecture-Recitals) 


SINGERS: 
PHYLLIS CURTIN 


Soprano 


WILLIAM HESS 


Tenor 


JOHN LANGSTAFF 


Baritone 


VIOLINISTS: 
ROBERT BRINK 
GIORGIO CIOMPI 
SAMUEL DUSHKIN 
NADIA KOUTZEN 


FRANCES MAGNES 


CELLIST: 


MADELINE FOLEY 


HARPSICHORDIST: 


FERNANDO VALENTI 


HARPISTS: 


NINA DUNKEL 
ARTISS de VOLT 


FLUTIST: 


CARLETON SPRAGUE 
SMITH 


Lecture Recitals and 
Lectures on Many Topics 


PIANO TEAMS: 
LEAH and 
SHIRLEY EFFENBACH 


Duo Pianists 


AMERICAN PIANO TRIO 
(Three Pianos) 

Stephen Kovacs 

Annette Corot 

Esther Fernandez 


ENSEMBLES: 


AMADEUS QUARTET 


from London 
BERKSHIRE QUARTET 


FINE ARTS QUARTET 
for Eastern States, by agree- 
ment with Mary Wickerham, 


Chicago 
GUILET QUARTET 
HUNGARIAN QUARTET 


QUARTETTO ITALIANO 


ALBENERI TRIO 


(Piano, Violin, Cello) 


PASQUIER TRIO 


(Violin, Viola, Cello) 


MOYSE TRIO 


(Flute, Piano, Violin) 


VALENTI-WUMMER- 
SAIDENBERG 
(Harpsichord, Flute, Cello) 


ROBERT BRINK and 
DANIEL PINKHAM 


Violin-Harpsichord Duo 


THE GOTHAM PLAYERS 
Piano, Clarinet and String 
Quartet 


THE LITTLE SINGERS 
FROM PARIS 


LONDON INTIMATE 
OPERA 


SAIDENBERG LITTLE 
SYMPHONY 


VINAVER CHORUS 








Booking Direction for the 
BERNARD R. LaBERGE ORGAN ARTISTS 








Management of Recitals in New York Concert Halls 
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THEATRE WING, tx 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING PROGRAM 


Stage, Screen, Music, TV, Radio, Dance, and all allied crafts 


351 West 48th Street, New York 36, New York 


Helen Hayes, President 


Theresa Helburn, Chairman, Advisory Committee 
Mrs. Martin Beck, Chairman of the Board and Secretary 





p—————=—- complete instruction in every phase of 


VOCAL TRAINING 


Composition — Conducting 











Music Faculty 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND CONCERT AND OPERATIC REPERTOIRE 


(v, vocal instructor; c, coach; v & c, vocal and coach; 
P, popular as well as concert and opera) 


Alberti, Solon, v, ¢ 
Alexay, Alexander, c 
Amato, Anthony, c 
Andoga, Victor, ¢ 
Baerwald, Hellmut, c 
Baker, Charles A., c 
Balaban, Emanuel, c 
Bellini, Renato, v, c 
Benitez, Jorge, v, ¢ 
Bimboni, Alberto, v, ¢ 
Brady, William S., v,c 
Brown, Eva, v, ¢ 
Burgess, June, v, ¢ 
Cahoon, Helen Fouts, v 
Carson, Leon, v, ¢ 
Chartier, Louis, v, c, P 
Cooke, Edgar Milton, v, c 
Curtis, Vera, v, 
Dietch, Sidney, v 
Edwards, Leila, c 
Ellerman, Amy, v,c, P 
Ernsberger, Helen, v 
Falco, Philene, v,c 
Fiedler, Elsa, c 
de Flondor, Nektar, v, c 
Frankfurter-Karnieff, 
Maria, v, ¢ 
Fremont, Ruth, v, c, P 
Furgiuele, Josef, c 
Gauthier, Eva, v, ¢ 
Gelling, Hilda Grace, v, ¢ 
Geon, Marcella, v, c, P 
Gerard, Rolf, v, c, P 
Gerry, Arthur, v, ¢ 
Giuffrida, Luigi, v 
Golde, Walter, v 
Goode, Herbert, c 
Grange, Ina F.. 
Gutekunst, Carl, v,¢ 
Guttman-Rice, Melanie, v,c 
Henry, Edith, v, ¢ 


POPULAR VOCAL 
INSTRUCTION AND 
COACHING 
Campbell, Roy, v, ¢ 
Clawson, Charles H., c 
Fonville, Harold, ¢ 
Holley, Kay, c 
Lewis, Robert M., ¢ 
Marco, Sano, v, ¢ 
Miller, Murray, ¢ 
Polanski, Louis, c 
Shelley, Paul, c 
Spier, Miriam, v, c 
Woodall, Harold, c 


OPERA WORKSHOPS AND 
STAGING 

Amato, Anthony 

Andoga, Victor 

Rossini, Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Sachse, Leopold 


FUNDAMENTAL 
TECHNIQUE OF GEST 
Mordan, Gunda 


ANALYSIS, HISTORY, 
VOCAL MUSIC 


Lubin, Alma 


Herz, Otto, c 

Hill, Robert Payson, c 
Jacobi, Henry N., v 
Janowitz, Otto, ¢ 
Jetson-Ryder, Ss ¥%, € 
Johnson, Ethel, v 
Johnston, Donald W., v 
Kagen, Sergius, v, ¢ 
Kimbali, Hunter, v, c 
King, Evelyn, v, ¢ 
Kleckner, Millicent, v, ¢ 
Knoch, Ernst, c 

Korst, Robert J., v, ¢ 
Kurenko, Maria, v, ¢ 

La Forge, Frank, v, ¢ 
Lee Roy, Lila, v, c, P 
Lenox-Darcy, Lucie, v 
Leon, Rachel, v, c 
Leslie, Grace, v, ¢ 
Liebling, Estelle, v, 
Luckstone, Harold, vy,¢ 
Maison, Rene, v 
Margolis, Samuel, v, ¢ 
Martin, thomas, c 
Mayer, Herbert, v, c 
Mcintyre, Vera B., v, P 
McLellan, Eleanor, v 
Meisle, Kathryn, v 
Meyer, Paul, c 

Miller, Dorothy, v, ¢ 
Miller, Rosalie, v, ¢ 
Moscato, Vito, v, ¢ 
Mowe, Homer G., v 
Mundy, Clytie Hine, vy, ¢ 
Neidlinger, Mrs. William, v 
Onofrei, Dimitri, v, ¢ 
Pagano, Mario Battista, v 
Patterson, Idelle, v, ¢ 
Peters, Viola, ¢ 

Pfohi, Henry, v, ¢ 


CONDUCTING 
Barzin, Leon 
Blackman, Charles 
Knoch, Ernst 
Martin, Thomas 
Rosenstock, Joseph 


LANGUAGES 
Colorni, Evelina 
Faraut, Emma 
Gregoretti, Annina 
Hoelle, Marie 
Karsch, Jacob 

Kay, Albert 
Polnauer, Frederick F. 
Portier, Helene 
White, John S. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PIANO 
Alexay, Alexander 

Beller, William 
Courtland, Jane 

Goode, Herbert 
Hodgson, Leslie 
Kingsford, Charles 
Quincy, Samuel 

Stowe, Frances 

Weigl, Vally 


ACCOMPANIST- 
COACHING 


Watson, Scott 


de Porcelli, Helene, v, c 
Post, Ruth, v, c, P 

Power, Lawrence J., v, ¢ 
Querze, Raoul, v, c 
Rader, Catherine, c 
Rasely, George, v, ¢ 
Rayner, Sidney, v 
Regneas, Joseph, v, ¢ 
Reichlin, Henry D., v 
Robertson, Polly, v, 
Rogers, Earl, v 
Rosenstock, Joseph, c 
Ross, Stuart, c 

Rossini, Mr. and Mrs. L., ¢ 
Roxas, Emilio A., v, ¢ 
Rubini-Reichlin, Mario, v, ¢ 
Sachse, Leopold, ¢ 
Sandor, Arpad, c 

Saroya, Bianca, v, ¢ 
Schaar, Rudolph, ¢ 
Schofield, Edgar, v, ¢ 
Sciarretti, Alberto, v, ¢ 
Seton, Suzanne, v 

Smith, H. Wellington, v 
Snyder, Rosalie, v, c 
Steele, Helen, v, c, P 
Stueck old, Grete, v% € 
Swain, Edwin Orlando, v, c, P 
Swica, Iser, v, ¢ 

Swing, Dolf, v, ¢ 
Tarrasch, William, ¢ 
Taubman, Leo, c 

Taylor, Bernard U., v, ¢ 
Tinayre, Yves, v, ¢ 
Trucco, Victor, v, ¢ 

Van der Veer, Nevada, v, c 
Webb, Theodore, v, c 
Werrenrath, Reinald, v, ¢ 
Wightman, Alice, c 
Witte, Ora L., v 
Woolford, Jeane, v 


HEBREW LITURGICAL 
SINGING AND 
REPERTOIRE 
Davidson, Walter 
Kopf, Leo 

Lipitz, Louis 

Raisen, Simon 


MUSICIANSHIP (Class, 
Group, Private) 


Clawson, Charles H. 
Finnell, Maurice 
Jordan, Helen 
Overholt, Frances 
Owens, Kathryne 
Rosemond, Gertrude 
Schlieder, Frederick 
Solis, Bernabe Roxas 
Steigerwalt, Clark 
Stillings, Kemp 
Weigl, Vally 


COMPOSITION AND 
ARRANGING 

Benda, Richard 
Cesana, Otto 
DeMaria, Rosolino 
Deutsch, Maury 
Kingsford, Charles 
Riegger, Wallingford 
Schlieder, Frederick 


Write for special music catalogue 
Address: American Theatre Wing 
Music Division, Dept. M.A. ¢ 351 West 48th Street 


New York 36, New York 
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Stravinsky 


(Continued from page 159) 
melodic materials within the 
bounds of a new formalism and, 
in the second movement, gave a 
foreshadowing of the melodic 
character and sound texture of 
Orpheus. 

Immediately after the Concerto 
in D (which seems not to be of 
great importance) another master- 
piece, Orpheus, appeared. In this 
score the various elements of 
Stravinsky’s style are purified. 
Melody, harmony, and rhythm are 
all presented in their most un- 
adorned form. The arrival at this 
state of purity and the extraordi- 
nary handling of spatial sound 
give this work a unique character 
of desolation that is eminently 
suited to the subject. Much as the 
architectural Symphony of Psalms 
followed the tragedy of Oedipus, 
the meditative and more abstract 
Mass followed the desolation of 
Orpheus. The musical language 
of Stravinsky’s Mass is an under- 
standable outgrowth of the work 
that preceded it. The end of Or- 
pheus, with its allusion to the mu- 
sic of the Flemish contrapuntists, 
clearly foreshadows the general 
style of the Mass. At the same 
time, the Mass also points back 
to stylistic features of Les Noces. 

I cannot speak with authority 
of Stravinsky’s most recent work, 
The Rake’s Progress. Because I 
have neither heard the opera nor 
been able to study the orchestral 
score, I do not know the exact 
sound structure of the work, and 
without this knowledge any con- 
sideration of it is incomplete. 
Stravinsky approaches the subject 
in a Mozartian vein, in form as 
well as in thought. The melodic 
element is once again predomi- 
nant. The harmonic language is 
less sharp-edged than in any of 
Stravinsky’s other works. Possibly 
the importance of this opera is 
parallel to that of the Symphony 
in C. It may well be that before 
making some new formalistic ap- 
proach to opera Stravinsky wished 
to synthesize in one work the 
form’s classical possibilities. 


qt IS not impossible to discern 

the unifying aspects of Stra- 
vinsky’s entire creative process. 
Group relationships of individual 
compositions may be established in 
terms of their common emphasis 
on one or another of the basic 
elements. One group consists of 
works that deal mainly with 
rhythm—Petrouchka, Le Sacre du 
Printemps, Le Rossignol, Renard, 
Les Noces, and L’Histoire du Sol- 
dat. If we disregard the many va- 
rieties of sound texture (for this 
is never the same) and the vari- 
ability of the melodic elements 
in these works, we can readily see 
that they have common rhythmic 
and harmonic elements. These 
elements are also reflected in later 
works. Observe, for example, the 
Danse Sacrale in Le Sacre du 
Printemps, the last page of Les 
Noces, and the Orpheus Torn to 
Pieces section in Orpheus. Differ- 
ent as these passages may seem 
on the surface, they are alike in 
their exploitation of such prin- 
ciples as the reduction of rhythm 
to its naked essentials, the incor- 
poration of silences in the total 
structural plan, and the establish- 
ing of harmonic balance around 
a single harmonic aggregation. 


The rhythmic use of the chorus, 
found originally in Les Noces, is 
partly or wholly reflected in every 
later work in which Stravinsky 
employs a chorus—Oedipus Rex, 
the Symphony of Psalms, Per- 
séphone, the Mass, and The Rake’s 
Progress. 

Apollon Musagéte, Perséphone, 
Orpheus, and The Rake’s Prog- 
ress are all related through the 
predominance of the melodic ele- 
ment in Stravinsky’s most original 
vein. The harmonic process that 
began in L’Histoire du Soldat may 
be traced in a direct line all the 
way to The Rake’s Progress. 


I NITY may be discovered rot 

only in Stravinsky’s langua re 
and style, but also in his aesthe ic 
outlook. The term “neo-clas;i- 
cism” is frequently used as a «:- 
scription of Stravinsky’s aesthet c. 
Some use it in a way that impli:s 
the exact copying of formu! is 
already used. Nothing could 
more inaccurate. Stravinsky's 
classicism has as its basis a dep 
knowledge of all the classic e! 
ments of the past, but this knov | 
edge is used as a guide and c 
trol in the invention of new n 
terials. His neo-classical aesthe: c 
requires the rejection of emotior 1] 
expression as the chief aim of m 
sical composition, and the repla:- 
ing of it by a precise calculati n 
of the formal result produced 
each sound, each sequence, each 
combination. 

Yet more often than not, Str: - 
vinsky has composed his mus c 
not as an end in itself, but to ser 
the dramatic purpose of ballc., 
opera, or oratorio. Examples «f 
his dramatic power may be four d 
in every one of his works for the 
theatre; among his most remar!- 
able achievements are the super- 
natural overtones in the death of 
Petrouchka, the meaningful sii- 
ences at the end of Les Noce 
the macabre atmosphere of L’Hi 
toire du Soldat, the desolate moo: 
of Orpheus, and the flashback at 
the beginning of the second act 
of Oedipus Rex, where the audi- 
ence is immediately put back in 
the midst of the tragedy by the 
repetition of the closing chorus 
of the first act. His objectivit 
and his rejection of romantic emo 
tionalism enable him to treat all 
types of drama with complete con- 
trol of his resources. 

Until the early 1930s, Stravit 
sky was the most influential figur: 
in the western musical world. His 
invention of a new classicism was 
not an isolated phenomenon, but 
a universal necessity, adopted also 
by such other important composers 
as Schonberg and Bartok. Eve: 
though a need for a more roman 
tic approach in music began to b: 
felt in the 1930s, Stravinsky’s re 
fusal to alter his own viewpoin 
has not detracted from his impor 
tance.. Other great composer 
have lived through similar change 
in aesthetic climate without hav 
ing to change their style. Thei 
own greatness kept them alive 
This, I think, will prove true o 
Stravinsky. 


Metropolitan Adds 


Yannopoulos to Roster 


Dino Yannopoulos is returning 
to the staff of the Metropolita: 
Opera. He will stage Wagner’ 
Die Meistersinger during the cur 
rent season. 
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Publisher 


(Continued from page 28) 
is able to think of the composer 
in terms of an actual performance. 
Perhaps, after all, it is the whole 
composer, the composer as a func- 
tioning and creative individual in 
society, in which the publisher is, 
or should be, most interested. 

I have said that the composer 
who has had his work performed 
is on the right track. The very 
fact of the performance implies 
that he is aware of the value to 
him of hearing his music played— 
that he is not, in other words, 
steadily putting notes on paper 
without enjoying any opportunity 
of hearing those notes come to life 
in sound, 

Yo matter how it is brought 
about—whether by the composer 
or by someone else, whether be- 
cause Of merit or out of pity—a 
pe-formance is instructive in a 
wey nothing else can be. It ex- 
poses sonorities, reveals tempos, 
ani throws light on the virtues or 
favlts of the rhythmic structure. 


A WORK must sound if it is to 

merit the serious considera- 
tic. of the publisher. If a work 
ha been performed, the publisher 
s entitled to assume that the com- 
po er has learned something from 
heiring it. 

‘urthermore, the live perfor- 
mince of a piece shows that the 
composer is a social success, at 
least in a very elementary way. 
The kind of live performance I 
have in mind is one in which at 
least two people assist—one who 
performs and one who listens. 


-- 


The least valuable form of this 
duet is that in which the composer 
plays privately in his studio and 
a friend listens. If the friend 
plays and the composer listens, 
matters are improved. If a third 
person is present and attentive, 
the social success is increased in 
arithmetical ratio. 

Beyond this, the statistical ap- 
proach is not significant, but the 
point I am trying to make is not 
a statistical one. The publisher 
likes to know whether the com- 
poser has any friends. Friends 
are not essential to success in the 
world, but they help. To be quite 
specific and very serious, the pub- 
lisher likes to know whether the 
composer is part of a musical 
community that is using his music. 
In my opinion, the significant mu- 
sical events of the next fifty years 
in this country will be local events, 
not national ones. The composer 
who serves his community and in 
turn is served by it is on the right 
track. 

A host of inferences can also 
be drawn from this statement. I 
mention only two. The first I put 
in imperative form: Stop thinking 
about New York. A New York 
performance is not the final test 
of success. A New York perfor- 
mance can be successful in spite 
of the music. New York is valu- 
able as a place where compositions 
and performers from all over the 
country can be heard, but much 
of this value is lost if they have 
not previously been listened to at 
home. If the composer’s music is 
good and is played locally it will 
eventually be played in New York. 

The second inference concerns 
the large number of foreign-born 





TWO MAKE A PAIR? 


When Mildred Dilling gave a harp recital a few weeks ago in Van Nuys, 
Calif., a famous pupil of hers, Harpo Marx, showed up unexpectedly and 
volunteered to play the encores. He did, too, while his teacher looked on 


composers who have recently come 
and are still coming to the United 
States. These musicians tend to 
settle on the East Coast, usually 
within easy distance of New York. 
In many cases this is a tragic mis- 
take. It is tragic because only a 
few of them can become members 
of the overcrowded New York 
musical community and because 
they are not aware of the neces- 
sarily artificial character of New 
York musical life. It is also tragic 
because they thus lose the oppor- 
tunities to learn what it means to 
be part of a smaller American 
musical community and to learn 
that American musical culture is 
f advanced and serious 


tar more 
than they had dreamed—often 


more advanced and serious than 
that they left behind them. 


NIN AAT 


How can a composer have his 
piece published? There is no for- 
mula. The best advice I can give 
a young and unknown composer is 
this: Stay at home, write, and get 
your music performed in your 
community. After it has been per- 
formed, let the publisher know, 
and put your trust in his judg 
ment. Remember that if he is 
worth his salt, he is also looking 
for you. What he wants to know 
is not that he has one more piece 
to sell, but that he as an indi- 
vidual has discovered another in- 
dividual whose interests are com 
plementary, and that these two 
individuals, respecting and helping 
one another, can together serve 
their culture and their profession 
That is the pleasure, and that is 
the dignity, of music publishing. 





CARNEGIE HALL" 


Hayes." 


ght and effective singing." 


"Tenor's Recital on 
eason with greatest distinction.” 





“TENOR DISPLAYS OLD MASTERY IN PROGRAM AT 


“MANY ENCORES GIVEN" 


"An enlightening experience to listen to 
the finished and eloquent art of Roland 


—Olin Downes, New York Times, November 27, 1950 


"A recital by Roland Hayes is today a combina- 
ion of scholarship, artistry, persuasive vocalism. There 
vas, as always, guiding intelligence, penetrating in- 


*"ROLAND HAYES IS ACCLAIMED BY AUDIENCE" 


Prestige Series opens music 


Samuel T. Wilson, The Columbus Dispatch, 
October 19, 1951 


ROLAND HAYES 


The Distinguished Tenor whose magnificent artistry 
continues to win the high esteem of the nation's 
critics and audiences. 


"When 


""AMONG SEASON'S FINEST..." 
—N. Y. World-Telegram and Sun, March 9, 1950 


“HAYES SINGING SUPERB" 


Roland Hayes finished his recital in the 
Art Gallery's Little Theater last night, the capacity 
audience thundered its 
it rose to its feet, in tribute to one of the greatest 
musical artists of our time." 

Norman Nadel, The Columbus Citizen, October 19, 1951 






approval in applause. Then 


*"ROLAND HAYES ACCLAIMED AT SYMPHONY HALL" 


—The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Dec. 4, 1950 


Warren Storey-Smith, Boston Post, December 4, 1950 


“TENOR ROLAND HAYES GIVES SUPERB RECITAL IN 


SYMPHONY HALL" 

—John William Riley, Boston Globe, December 4, 1950 
“THE VOCAL ART OF ROLAND HAYES REMAINS AS 
FIXED AS THE POLE STAR" 

—The Boston Herald, December 4, 1950 


Concert Management 
DEMETER ZACHAREFF 


25 Huntington Avenue 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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SOLON ALBERTI 


“Teacher of Singers” 


VOICE 
REPERTOIRE 


CONCERT — ORATORIO — OPERA CLASS | 
| 


Composer - Conductor 


President: New York Singing Teachers Association 
Member: National Association of Teachers of Singing 





Of Interest to Organists and Choir Directors: 
FOR EASTER: 

Alexander Georges’ “The Way of The Cross” 
Cantata for Chorus and Soloists 
(Adaptation by Mr. Alberti) 

“Is It Nothing to You” ....... Pub, by Hall & McCreary 
Anthem for Mixed Chorus and Solos 

FOR PATRIOTIC HOLIDAYS: 


Pub. by Schirmer 


ef | eS ge ere Pub. by Elkan-V ogel | 


Solo—also (SATB - SSA - TTBB) 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS: | 
White Swan of Samarkand 
Four Sketches from the Far East ........ Pub. by Schirmer | 
“Trees” - “The Hour” - “Oriental Serenade” 

Pub. by C. Fischer 
OS ea oy ear rn ae Pub. by B.M.I. | 


EE 4c. G: ah Sane oars pe Boece Pub. by Flammer 





Address: 
Hotel Ansonia 
Broadway at 73rd Street 
New York 23, New York 


Summer Master Class 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
From July 21 to Aug. 8, 1952 


| 
} 
} 





Peete: arid.ciacens Pub. by Galaxy | 
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Vienna 
(Continued from page 34) 


spirit into the opera house. To- 
gether with L’Oeuvre in Paris, the 
theatre of Max Reinhardt in Ber- 
lin, and the theatre of Stanis- 
lavsky in Moscow, the Vienna 
Court Opera under Mahler was 
one of the most advanced theatres 
of the world. It created a new 
style of performance for Mozart 
and Wagner, with scenery and 
lighting inspired by the revolu- 
tionary theories and designs of 
Gordon Craig. 

Vienna enjoyed another period 
of operatic vitality after 1918, 
when Richard Strauss and Franz 
Schalk were co-directors of the 
company (which ceased to be the 
Hofoper after the Hapsburgs were 
dethroned, and became the Staats- 
oper.) In their brilliant epoch, 
musical life was stimulated by pro- 
ductions of Strauss’s new operas, 
the riotously colorful operas of 
Franz Schreker, the monumental 
Oedipus Rex of Igor Stravinsky, 
and Hindemith’s Cardillac. 

In the Redoutensaal of the old 
Hofburg, for whose masked balls 
Mozart and Beethoven composed 
dance music, where Mozart, in the 
costume of a harlequin, loved to 
clasp pretty Viennese ladies by the 
hips, the Staatsoper opened a 
second, more intimate opera the- 
atre, with glittering chandeliers 
and costly tapestries. Mozart 
operas were given there; Stravin- 
sky’s Pulcinella was danced; and 
Strauss conducted Boieldieu’s Jean 
de Paris and other charming 
works. 


ROM Vienna this brilliance of 

operatic music spread to Salz- 
burg. Franz Schalk launched the 
annual Salzburg Festival in 1927, 
the Beethoven centenary year, by 
conducting Fidelio. The architect 
Clemens Holzmeister had built a 
festival theatre in an idealized Al- 
pine style, in the old Riding School 
of the archbishops. Visitors soon 
streamed to the festival from both 
the old and new worlds. The chief 
spiritual guides of the festival be- 
fore the second World War were 
Bruno Walter, and, after 1935, Ar- 
turo Toscanini. Vienna supplied 
most of the artists and most of the 
artistic ideas for the festival in 
Mozart’s birthplace. 

It took only a few years after 
the cataclysm of 1918 for Vienna 
to become again a world-famous 
music center. The city was smaller 
and poorer than before, but it was 
by no means exhausted. As early 
as 1923 the Vienna Staatsoper 
visited Geneva to give Mozart per- 
formances for the members of the 
League of Nations. In 1934, it 
performed Strauss’s Die Frau ohne 
Schatten and Mozart’s Cosi Fan 
Tutte in Venice. In 1943 it gave 
Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos in 
Rome. The Vienna Philharmonic 
toured Europe and was everywhere 
considered one of the great or- 
chestras. Austria had become a 
tiny country, but Vienna was again 
a musical kingdom. 


VEN before the Hitler era, 

music in Vienna had been recog- 
nized as a spiritual power, that 
could not be robbed of its strength 
by censorship or police interfer- 
ence. The Emperor Franz said of 
Beethoven, “There is something 
revolutionary in his music.” But 


no censor was allowed to interfere 
with the art of this singer of free- 
dom, who kept in his room a statue 
of Brutus, the murderer of Caesar, 
and who never spoke of the re- 
actionary government in the 
France of his later years without 
referring to the “filthy Bourbons.” 
Beethoven read enthusiastically the 
speeches of the English opposition, 
but no one dared to touch his opera 
Fidelio, which glorified liberty in 
absolutist Austria. In Richard 
Wagner’s autobiography one can 
read how tactfully Austrian of- 
ficers and officials in Venice 
treated the composer after his 
banishment from Saxony because 
of his participation in the revolu 

tion of 1848. In music, and in 
music alone, Austria was a free 
country, even in the most reactio1 

ary eras. 

Only with the greatest freedom 
of the spirit could Mahler have 
composed his symphonies. Only 
this freedom enabled Arnol 
Schonberg to fight his way out of 
the romantic land of enchantmen: 
and to lead music into unexplore 
territory. It permitted Alban Berg, 
in Wozzeck, to reveal the suffer- 
ing of poor human creatures to 
whom the world of actuality seem; 
fantastic. It enabled Anton vo 
Webern to carry music to rarifie 
heights. Perhaps the power o° 
the revolutionary spirits of Vienn 
can be explained in terms of thei 
reaction against her firmly rooted 
traditions. Perhaps the shee 
weight of history made ther 
bolder and more original. 


A NEW eruption shook Vienn 
when the Hitler era ended 11 
1945 in crime, shame, destruction 
and suffering. The four horseme: 
of the apocalypse rode throug] 
Vienna. Fire, ruin, hunger an 
need filled Vienna with new an 
guish every day. The old opera 
house had been destroyed by fire 
as had the Stefansdom. The Day 
of Judgment seemed to have ar 
rived. But from the ruins and cel 
lars musicians crept out, their in 
struments clutched in their hands. 
Hungry and shivering with cold, 
they began to play again, at first in 
the Volksoper and then in the 
Theater an der Wien, under Franz 
Salmhofer and Josef Krips. Never 
was the old musical city of Vienna 
greater than at this moment. The 
city had no light, no water, no 
food. Thousands of houses had 
been destroyed. There were no 
street cars or busses. The scenery 
and costumes of the Staatsoper had 
been burned, and new materials 
could be obtained only through tre 
mendous effort—even then in piti 
fully small quantities. But the 
Viennese began to perform Mozart 
and, Strauss as if there were noth- 
ing more important to be done. 
On Jan. 1, 1946, Egon Hilbert 
became director of both the 
Staatsoper and Volksoper. His en 
thusiasm has led the Staatsoper to 
new achievements that have won 
world-wide notice. In five years, 
this tireless man, working from 
early morning until midnight, 
negotiating with politicians, opera 
singers, opera critics, opera agents, 
opera composers, and visitors from 
the world over, has accomplished 
miracles. The political parties have 
agreed to allot a generous subsidy 
to the Staatsoper. A distinguished 
company of new singers has been 
gathered together: and _ their 
(Continued on page 164) 
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Subsidy 

(Continued from page 6) 
during that period, but the festi- 
vals failed to draw sufficient 
attendance to justify their con- 
tinuation. 

Last year, therefore, the Art 
Commission inaugurated its sum- 
mer Bop series under the direction 
of Arthur Fiedler. More summer 
concerts will be given this year, 
ind, for the time being at least, 
this arrangement represents a 
fixed policy so far as the Art 
Commission is concerned. Its ad- 
antages are considerable. It 
avoids direct competition with the 
concerts of the Symphony Associ- 
tion, provides the city with 
orchestral music at a time when 

would otherwise have none, and 
gives the members of the orches- 
tra eight weeks of additional em- 
ployment each year. Its disadvan- 
tage—a very serious one—is that 

t takes the city subsidy entirely 

ut of the orbit of the Symphony 

\ssociation’s seasonal budget, and 
the association’s operating deficits 
rust now be made up entirely 
rom private subscription, pre- 

isely as if the municipal subsidy 

ad ceased to exist. 


THIS, then, has been San Fran- 

cisco’s experience with public 
support for its symphony orches- 
ra. Public support has not usher- 
ed in an era of unruffled prosper- 
ty, but without it the San Fran- 
isco Symphony would have gone 
n the rocks in 1934, and it has 
heen a factor of major importance 
n permitting the orchestra to 


advance as it did during the seven- 
teen years of Pierre Monteux’s 
regime. Mr. Monteux, as has been 
announced, will retire from San 
Francisco at the end of this season, 
and a totally new era in our 
orchestral history will then begin. 
What part municipal subsidy will 
play in it remains to be seen. 

One additional point in connec- 
tion with our municipal music pro- 
gram is of great interest and im- 
portance. 

When the charter amendment 
was passed in 1935, we were 
warned in certain quarters that it 
would lead to political meddling in 
the affairs of the orchestra. No 
such meddling has developed, but 
for many years the main emphasis 
of the Art Commission concerts 
accorded well with the character- 
istic slant of the political mind. 

The political mind is impressed 
no end with manifestations that 
attract very large numbers of 
people ; consequently the Art Com- 
mission laid great stress upon the 
biggest big-name soloists that 
could be bought. 

This policy, however, eventually 
reached a point of diminishing 
returns. The guest-artist fees 
grew bigger and bigger, until the 
soloists cost more than they were 
worth. Meanwhile the writer of 
these lines began to insist in his 
local newspaper columns _ that 
musical organizations that existed 
by virtue of the community’s good 
will had a very definite obligation 
to assist the community’s capable 
artists. At length the Art Com- 
mission saw the point. Resident 
soloists played increasingly larger 


roles in its scheme of things—so 
much larger, in fact, that last year 
all ten of the soloists engaged for 
the summer series were drawn 
from this area. Last summer's 
audiences were given a question- 
naire touching on various points, 
for the Art Commission’s guidance 
in arranging future programs 
Local soloists were overwhelming- 
ly approved ; the question concern 
ing them actually received mori 
votes of “Yes” than any other. 
If, therefore, San Francisco’s Art 
Commission series is the first by 
any major orchestra to use local 
soloists exclusively, one may be 
thankful that vox populi, vox Dei 
is a prime maxim in every political 


handbook. 


Conducting 

(Continued from page 158) 
are two different things. 

Basitz: I know the feeling 
No good performance is all re- 
laxation; there must be _ tensio1 
without nervousness. This liter- 
ally bears out the adage: No in 
spiration without perspiration. 

STEINBERG: I am reminded of 
an elderly, routine opera conduc 
tor who left the pit after a per 
formance of G0otterdammerung, 
during which he had not perspired 
at all. “Look,” he proudly said, 
“IT am completely dry.” So was 
the performance. 

3ABITZ: Speaking of the “con- 
ductor and his instrument,” how 
can the conductor avoid the super- 
man attitude, in which a great 
chasm exists between the leader 
and the led? 





STEINBERG: Although someone 
must of necessity be in command, 
the conductor ought not to be a 
man on horseback. He _ should 
always be marching with the men. 
He must do this with conviction, 
and not merely because he is on 
his good behavior. He can convey 
this attitude in various ways. For 
example, when the orchestra 
travels on tour by bus, so do I. 
How can I deserve the luxury of 
a train when I know that the first 
horn player, traveling by bus, 
must that evening go through 
something just as trying as I, dur- 
ing the first bars of the Freischiitz 
Overture ? 

3ABITZ: How would you sum 
up the requirements of good con 
ducting ? 

STEINBERG: An orchestral com- 
position actually exists in 
performances, the first temporaril; 
separated from the others, which 
coincide. The first performance 
is the unattainable one in the com 
poser’s brain; the second is in the 
conductor’s brain; the third is the 
performance which the orchestra 
actually plays. The fourth is the 
one the audience hears. 

Many conductors are so pre 
occupied with their own thoughts 
during a performance that they 
are oblivious to what the orches 
tra is doing and to what the audi 
hearing. The conductor 
must have enough imagination to 
transcend his own thoughts so that 
he can synthesize all four perfor- 


four 


ence 1s 


mances. Only then is he fulfilling 
the highest requirements of his 
calling. 
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Composer 


(Continued from page 12) 
out of the cloud at his recalcitrant 
people. 

If the engineer is especially de- 
manding and the musical material 
lends itself to such methods, the 
ultimate recording may be a 
patchwork of tiny fragments of 
music pasted together by incred- 
ibly nimble operators from the 
tapes of many disjointed trials by 
the hapless performers. The re- 
sult is no longer the record of a 
unique performance revealing a 
personal interpretation of a piece 
of music but a montage contrived 
according to the ideas of a man 
whose concept of the music—if he 
has any—may not at all coincide 
with that of the musician who con- 
tributes the material for the mon- 
tage. 

Technicians tend to wax so en- 
thusiastic over the fact that the 
music is distributed by the ma- 
chine that they forget that it is 
after all not yet made by the ma- 
chine, but by man, with ali his 
genius and all his shortcomings. 

Orchestras accustomed to play- 
ing under these artificial condi- 
tions develop new and curious at- 
titudes. They become extremely 
alert and fast in absorbing a new 
score, and often clamor for re- 
cording after their first attempt 
at reading through the music, 
gambling on the chance that this 
recording may be “it” and that 
they may be spared the need to 
rehearse that piece any further. 
Or if they are not intent on sav- 
ing time they may show an unduly 
casual attitude, for they know that 
if something unfortunate happens 
they can re-record that particular 
section and have it pasted into the 
final tape. Throughout the whole 
period there is a sort of nervous 
tension, but hardly ever the elec- 
trifying feeling that accompanies 
a real show, a public performance. 
Playing for a record is not so 
much an inspired rendition of 
music than a token test for a 
group of experts. 


HILE traveling across Europe, 

[ remained a faithful reader 
of one of the great American 
news magazines. I like its breezy 
style and the way in which it 
looks at many things with a 
slightly satirical twinkle. But I 
must admit further that I am 
usually much than satisfied 
with its music section—but then 
I have been told repeatedly that 
chemists do not like its treatment 
of chemical affairs, that doctors 
do not feel that medicine is dis- 
cussed properly, and so on. After 
all, a magazine of that type is not 
aimed at specialists in any single 
field. 

It is, however, a little embar- 
rassing to read its musical news 
in Europe. It is hard to imagine 
that the sort of items it prints 
would find a place in any Euro- 
pean paper except the lowest kind 
of tabloid. The retort is obvious: 
News is what interests the read- 
and since American readers 
seem to be mainly interested in 
sentimental success. stories of 
Metropolitan stars, in the earnings 
of jazz trumpeters, and in salt- 
less anecdotes about conductors 
and managers, this is, principally, 
what they will get. 

The matter cannot rest there. 


less 


ers; 
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How does anybody know what 
people are interested in reading 
unless he tries to get them ihter- 
ested in what he himself believes 
is worth knowing? And why are 
not people in Europe interested in 


those childish affairs on the 
fringes of musical life? After all, 
not all of them are professors 
with long hair, and most of them 
appreciate fun and gossip. The 
fact is, I think, that anybody who 
opened his mouth to talk to them 
about music would not dare try 
to get away with such prattle be- 
cause he knows that music to them 
means something other than fun 
and business. 


At the festival in Donaueschin- 

gen a chamber symphony by 
the young French composer Pierre 
Boulez created a great deal of 
commotion, and rightly so. It had 
that provocative ring, that sound 
of alarm, which has not been 
heard in concert halls in many 
years. There was enough unrest 
in the audience to touch off a real 
scandal if the piece had ended af- 
ter the first movement. But the 
convention of remaining silent be- 
tween movements proved strong 
enough to suppress vociferous out- 
breaks of pro and con at that 
point, and by the time the piece 
was over the psychological shock 
had worn off, since the second and 
third movements did not sound 
much different from the first and 
did not add any fuel to the fire. 
But there was enough material for 
excited controversy and_ heated 
discussion. 

What were the facts of the mat- 
ter? Boulez has formed his com- 
positional ideals after the model 
of Anton von Webern who, to 
everybody’s surprise, has a fanatic 
following in France. Boulez uses 
the twelve-tone technique in a way 
that, upon brief inspection of the 
score, reminded me of the sugges- 
tions for further developments of 
that technique I published in the 
early 1940s. In addition, he seems 
to have adopted certain rhythmic 
procedures indicated in the the- 
ories of Olivier Messiaen. 

The result of the combination 
of radically disjointed twelve-tone 
phrases with these extremely com- 
plex rhythmic arrangements is, 
roughly speaking, that hardly any 
of the tones played by the seven- 
teen instruments of Boulez’ cham- 
ber symphony ever sound at the 
same time, a circumstance that 
produces an over-all sound pic- 
ture of alarming, and in the long 
run somewhat tiring, nervousness. 


UJ NDER the circumstances it is 
entirely appropriate to recog- 


nize and welcome Boulez as a 
young composer of _ boldness, 
vision, and possibly genius. It 


does not detract anything if one 
observes at the same time that 
his ideas are not exactly unheard- 
of. Over the last ten or fifteen 
years comparable experiments 
have been made by a few com- 
posers (young and not so young 
any longer) in America, but they 
have remained unheralded because 
no one has considered them news- 
worthy. The importance of music 
depends not only on what is in it 
but also on what importance pub- 
lic opinion is willing to attach 
to it. 

The American composer may 
write music that has a reasonable 
commercial success, and so im- 


prove his rating with ASCAP. 
Nonetheless he will experience a 
certain disappointment, for with 
that kind of music he will never 
attain the feeling that he has con- 
tributed to the advancement of 
world music. Advancement only 
comes from pushing forward into 
new, unexplored territory. If the 
American composer does that — 
and America is by no means de- 
void of composers who are able 
and eager to—his frustration is 
even more acute, for the bolder 
his strokes the more they rever- 
berate in empty space. It is not 
so much a lack of physical fa- 
cilities that causes this sad con- 
dition, for even the weirdest cre- 
ation is likely to be performed 
somewhere at least once. It is the 
lack of public resonance that cre- 
ates the impression that really im- 
portant musical things can hap- 
pen only in Europe. 


Vienna 

(Continued from page 162) 
achievements, along with those of 
the conductor Karl Bohm, have 


made the Staatsoper known 
throughout the world once again. 
All this has been accomplished 


without crises with temperamental 
singers, an unusual feat that is a 
tribute to the diplomatic skill of 
Mr. F'itbert. The Vienna Opera 
has returned to Salzburg, and the 
festival has again attracted the 
musical world. 

In the last five years, both the 
Vienna Staatsoper and the Vienna 
Philharmonic have toured through- 
out Europe. In addition to the 


Vienna Philharmonic, another ex- 
cellent orchestra, the Vienna Sym- 





churia and old Russia. 





Studied with Auer in Russia and Ysaye in the 
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| art all over the world. Ysaye hailed her playing as 
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| Personal Representative: Edward Fisher Brown 
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phony, is also supported by the 
city. Wilhelm Furtwangler is first 
conductor of the Vienna Philhar- 
monic, and Herbert von Karajan 
is conductor of the Vienna Sym- 
phony. The two men are rivals, 
but the Viennese public benefits 
from their competition and throngs 
the concerts of both. 

Much remains to be accom- 
plished. A great musical city is 
unthinkable without a new genera- 
tion of composers. From the great 
composers of the past flowed a 
spiritual power that stirred Vienna 
and through Vienna the whole 
world. Now a new generation of 
composers in Vienna has begun to 
produce interesting and beautiful 
music. Perhaps the most impres- 
sive is Gottfried von Einem, whose 
opera Dantons Tod has been given 
in Salzburg and at the Staatsoper. 
There are also Theodor Berger; 
Alfred Uhl, a composer of brilliant 
orchestral pieces; Karl Schiske, 
who has written an imposing ora- 
torio, Vom Tode; and Weissen- 
steiner, a priest who wears a hair 
shirt in his music. A group of very 
young composers shows promise, 
particularly Paul Kont and the 
21-year-old Gerhard Ruehm. But 
none of these composers is a deci- 
sive force in contemporary music, 
as Schonberg and Alban Berg 
were. None of them has set in 
motion a musical tendency that 
has been felt outside of Austria. 
Only the future will reveal 
whether Vienna can once again 
summon the strength to overcome 
the effects of her rule by bar- 
barians during the Nazi era and 
produce the spiritual and moral 
energy necessary for bold and 
memorable creativity. 
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Rawsthorne 


(Continued from page 19) 
John Barbirolli. A performance 
was soon given in Amsterdam by 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra, un- 
der Eduard van Beinum. 

As one studies this music, one is 
oddly struck by the absence of any 


direct influence on Rawsthorne’s 
mind of any one composer or 
school of musical thought. It 


seems to be as remote from 
Brahms as it is from the English 
Parry or the Irish Stanford. No 
me could label it as belonging to 
the Stravinsky category or the 
Schonberg, to the Debussy class or 
the Vaughan Williams. I am not 
for one moment suggesting that 





Rawsthorne is an isolated phe- 
iomenon in history—a_ genetic 
sport, like a single freak shrub 


prung up without assignable rea- 
on in the middle of a_ barren 
lain. 

On the contrary, the Violin Con- 
erto (along with its _ fellow 
vorks) has its roots in musical 
listory and draws its sustenance 
rom the common soil. It is, for 
xample, palpably post-Liszt; it 
ould not conceivably have been 
vritten before the Russian, the 
3ohemian, the French, and other 
not forgetting the English) re- 
ctions against the domination of 
ne central German-Austrian style. 
(here is much to be heard in it 
if music from the more southern 
ultures of Europe. The fact re- 
nains that this music shows a 
trong independence of outlook, 
otes with no party, and to that 
xtent creates its own genre. 

I mention the point (an impor- 
ant one) at this juncture for one 
somewhat paradoxical reason — 
that the Violin Concerto shows 
more trace of another’s imprint 
than the rest of the composer’s 
music. The work is dedicated to 
Rawsthorne’s friend and_ fellow 
composer (by three years his 
senior), Sir William Walton. On 
. certain page of the score there 
occurs a delicate quotation from 
Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast, 
where the assembled company in 
Babylon sing praise to the God 
of Iron. 

An interesting question presents 
itself, for such quotation is hardly 
de rigueur in music today, although 
common enough a century or two 
back. Yet in literature—in titles 
especially—such unacknowledged 
quotation is frequent, even con- 
sidered admirable. How many, one 
wonders, among the crowds who 
flocked to see Gone with the Wind 
paid silent thanks to Dowson? 
Neither Aldous Huxley nor Wil- 
liam de Morgan gave a credit line 
for the use of “Antic Hay” or 
‘Somehow Good.” 

But the matter goes deeper than 
this, Rawsthorne himself called 
this citation “a tribute to the mas- 
ter.” It is impossible not to find 
in the Violin Concerto numerous 
vague and indefinable indications 
hat Rawsthorne has been deeply 
impressed by his colleague’s music. 
Such influence, if you can pin so 
square a label on it, seems to me 
entirely healthy. For myself, | 
am profoundly grateful to both 
Rawsthorne and Walton for this 
interchange of musical thought, 
this temporary linking of hands. 
It is a sign of comradeship; and I 
do not consider the influence of 
older on younger one whit greater 
here than that of Sibelius on 
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Vaughan Williams in the D major 
(or Fifth) Symphony. The origi- 
nal manuscript score of the 
Vaughan Williams bore a super- 
scription (expunged, save for the 
name, before print); “Dedicated 
without permission and with the 
sincerest flattery to Jean Sibelius, 
whose great example is worthy of 
imitation.” But to assert that 
Vaughan Williams is influenced by 
Sibelius is plain silly. 

In his own program note for 
the first performance of his Vio- 
lin Concerto, Rawsthorne wrote: 
“The intention of the Concerto is 
to combine a rhapsodical style of 
expression with the brilliance cf 
a solo instrument.” We are told 
some of its secrets in the first 
bar. A note of G is established 
as a base, and the violin ruminates 
around it chromatically ; the mood 
is plaintive. The long 9/8 tune 
arouses interest because it is 
obviously narrative in style —the 
composer told me that “it is tell- 
ing a story while looking at some- 
thing.” The story is not wholly 
cheerful, but it is beautiful; soon 
efforts are made to put an alto- 
gether bolder face on the world, 
but we sink back to the shadows, 
against which the brilliant cadenza 
for the soloist—no mere extra, but 
an integral part of the design— 
shines up more brightly. 

There are only two movements, 
joined. The second, in a more 
elaborate tonality, again opens in 
a hesitant, fragmentary manner, 
but soon we get a fugato, cun- 
ningly wrought but not academi- 
cally complete, followed by what 
the composer describes as “a new 
tune,” which is really a fresh de- 
coction of the work’s opening 
mood. A strong allegro breaks the 
mood for a while, and then Fan- 
tasy steps in and blows away all 
the melancholy mists with a kind 
of gay but ghostly waltz. The 
large coda includes a reprise and 
a new touch of whimsicality. 


HE Symphony (commissioned 

by the Royal Philharmonic So- 
ciety of London for its 1950 sea- 
son) is made of altogether sterner 
stuff than the now gentle, now dis- 
turbing, now friendly, now men- 
acing, Violin Concerto. A differ- 
ent vision of beauty is sought and 
portrayed for us—one more angu- 
lar perhaps, but also richer. It is, 
as it should be, a work of larger 
scale and broader execution. One 
observes certain points, for the 
Symphony is hardly analyzable 
save in the barest or most mean- 
ingless phrases: the assertion of 
a single note (again G) as the 
tonal basis of the work; swift 
changes in moods, each well de- 
veloped and not mere _ petu- 
lant outbursts; a new use of 
long and inventive melodies of no 
particular harmonic significance 
but great progressive and construc 
tive value; an elaborate but spar- 
ing use of the orchestra as a single 
instrument, for the work clearly 
has been thought into the instru- 
ments, not scored afterwards. Even 
the composer has labeled part of 
his slow movement “of a rather 
more romantic and _ sentimental 
nature.” The scherzo is_ short, 
rhythmic, and epigrammatic. The 
finale is “more discursive” with a 
“secondary theme of a playful na- 
ture” (I again quote the com- 
poser’s direct description). 


(Continued on page 166) 
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Along the Western Shore (8 min. performance time) Carl Fischer 


Crystal Lake, The (9 min. performance time) 


Frolic of the Elves (21/2 min. performance time; 
score and parts to be had from composer.) 


Fountain, The (4 min. performance time. Score and 
parts to be had from composer.} 


Intermezzo (From Passing of King Arthur; 4'/2 min. 
performance time.) 


Singing Earth (with soprano or tenor; words by 
Sandburg; 16 min. performance time. Score 
and parts to be had from composer.) 


CANTATAS 


The Harp Weaver (Text, Edna St. Vincent Millay; 
women's chorus, baritone and harp soloists, with 
orchestra or piano. (20 min. performance time.}} 


Sleeping Beauty, (Text, Tennyson; Mixed 
chorus. Soprano and baritone soloists, with 
orchestra or piano. (20 min. performance time.}) 


The 


Carl Fischer 


H. W. Gray 


H. W. Gray 


H. W. Gray 


CHORAL SYMPHONIC POEM 


The Passing of King Arthur, (Text, Tennyson; 
Mixed chorus, baritone and tenor soloists, with 
orchestra; also arr. for piano. (Performance 


time, | hr.)) 


H. W. Gray 
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""to the highly esteemed Maestro 


""to Gennaro Curci in remem- 
brance of the Fall season 1915 
at the Dal-Verne Theatre in 


Milano 
Arturo Toscanini 
May 6th, 1945"' 


Gennaro Curci, with friendly 
affection and admiration for his 
— artistry offers in remem- 
rance 
Leopoldo Mugnone 
Viareggio, Aug. 20th, 1920'' 


After a brilliant Operatic and Concert career in 

Europe, South and Central America as a leading 

Bass, Curci is considered one of the foremost au- 

as in the Art of singing in the United 
tates. 


Metropolitan leading artists 
who have studied voice and 
coached with Maestro Curci: 


Gabriella Besangoni 
Morton Bowe 
Giulio Crimi 
Alfredo Gandolfi 


Jerome Hines 


Flora Perini 
Siordano Paltrineri 
Tito Schipa 

Evelyn Scotney 
Brian Sullivan 
Armando Tokatyan 


- and - 

Marion Bell—Light Opera & Concerts 
Yvonne De Carlo—Film Star 
Edwin Dunning—- 

City Center Opera, N. Y. 
Igor Gorin—Opera, Concerts 
Howard Keel—Picture Star 
Reginald Nicholas, 

Charles Wagner Opera 
Tina Paggi, Chicago Opera Co. 
Dorothy Sarnoff, 

Opera, Operetta, Concert 
Gaetano Viviani, Scala Opera Milano 
John Lombardi, Pacific Opera Co. 
Olga Sanjuan, now in Broadway hit 





"To Maestro Curci, who, from the 
beginning of my singing career, has 
been the one person most responsible 
tor my continuous progress. In ap- 
preciation for your guidance and 
triendship—and in anticipation of 
your great artistic assistance, 


Jerome Hines, 
October, 1951 





CURCI'S STUDIOS: 
300 North Citrus Avenue (corner Beverly Blvd.) 


Hollywood 36, California Phone: Webster 1-8789 
Auditions by appointment only 
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Rawsthorne 


(Continued from page 165) 

The Second Piano Concerto 
(1951) is perhaps the most im- 
mediately appealing of these three 
works by Rawsthorne, partly be- 
cause of its unbroken effectiveness. 
It is very different from—and, I 
think, superior to — the brilliant 
First Piano Concerto (1942). Let 
me add that the first performance 
was given by the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra last year, with 
Clifford Curzon as soloist and Sir 
Malcolm Sargent as conductor. 
Within a few weeks a long-play- 
ing recording was made by Lon- 
don Records, with the same ad- 
mirable team. The Second Piano 
Concerto exhibits the full range of 
Rawsthorne’s musical mind in its 
present maturity of middle life. It 
is essentially conceived for the 
piano, with orchestral backing—a 
prolonged song for the pianist, 
with light and ingenious writing 
for the orchestra. We observe in 
its idiom that some use is made of 
sequences ; that the piano-registra- 
tion of chords is often of sig- 
nificance, even vital, to the struc- 
ture; that false relations and the 
six-four chord with an added note 
are points of harmonic variety; 
that the argument is close but 
never intellectual; and that the 
work, without any linking themes, 
is a single and integral conception. 

Rawsthorne adopts, here too, a 
predominantly gentle mood for the 
first movement—with exciting in- 
terruptions, of course. Both this 
allegro piacevole and the following 
scherzo have main themes that are 
easy to remember (rather, per- 
haps, difficult to forget). The third 
movement, called Intermezzo, 1s 
more rhapsodic, with the piano 
ruminating to its heart’s content. 
Once again Rawsthorne solves the 
eternal problem of the finale by 
allowing his character Fantasy to 
have its head. The opening sub- 
ject is described by the composer 
as “of an innocence which verges 
on the banal’; it is in fact a bril- 
liant and catchy tune of the kind 
that Rossini might have been 
proud to think of had he lived to- 
day. The whole movement con- 
sists of a series of built-up epi- 
sodes, each clearly proving from 
a different point of view that the 
theme is neither innocent nor 
banal. It is immensely exciting, 
and of a proper scale to balance 
the whole work. 


T would be extravagant even 

ridiculous at this point in our 
subject’s career—at this moment 
in history, perhaps—to claim for 
Alan Rawsthorne that he is a great 
composer. The meaning of those 
two words happens, also, to be 
very vague. On the other hand, | 
openly claim for Rawsthorne that 
he is keeping the loom of music 
spinning stuff in the great tra- 
dition; that he is continuing the 
main stream of music in a manner, 
and at a level of excellence, that 
is worthy of the great achieve- 
ments of the past. Of the impor- 
tance of modern English com- 
posers in the music of the world, 
I have neither the space nor the 
inclination to write here. But I 
look around Europe, and I cannot 
see one composer of equal age in 
the symphonic field with whom 
Rawsthorne cannot stand up in 


at least proud equality, and I can 
see many over whom he towers 
with his powerful stature of musi- 
cal thought. Having watched his 
progress for fifteen and more 
years, I can rely with confidence 
on the future—circumstances like 
health and peace permitting — as 
likely to produce many other bril- 
liant and beautiful expressions of 
this very remarkable mind. 


Ballet Styles 


(Continued from page 21) 
Its purity is mainly due to the fact 
that the person who developed thi: 
style is still very much active i1 
it and, although still a young man 
has created an artistic following 
that amounts to a school. 

This man is George Balanchine 
a Russian Georgian who is a grad 
uate of the St. Petersburg Schoo 
of Ballet and a former dancer o 
the Maryinsky Theatre. He lef 
Russia in 1924 to join the Dia 
ghilev company and stayed with i 
as dancer and choreographer unti 
the death of Diaghilev, in 1929 
Even before joining Diaghilev h« 
had “revolutionary” ideas that 
seemed too radical for the revolu 
tionary heads of the former Im 
perial Theatre, who were, and in 
deed still are, ultra-conservative 
in their approach to ballet. 

When Balanchine came to the 
United States, in 1933, on the in 
vitation of Lincoln Kirstein anc 
Edward M. M. Warburg, to head 
the School of American Ballet and 
a year later to organize the Ameri 
can Ballet company, he was given 
a free hand by his sponsors. He 
proceeded to develop his basic ar 
tistic idea, much neglected by 
nearly all choreographers before 
him, that the most important as 
pect of ballet is the dance, not 
its plot, décor, or costumes. An 
accomplished musician, the son of 
a well-known Georgian composer 
and a graduate of the St. Peters- 
burg Conservatory of Music, 
Balanchine found no difficulty in 
selecting music eminently suited 
to his themes and inventing move- 
ments that fitted the music as if 
the music had been specially writ- 
ten for the dances. He also took 
great pains to train a company 
which would be technically pre- 
pared to execute his choreographic 
invention. 

Fascinating as it is, this is not 
the place to relate the develop- 
ments that led to the establish- 
ment of what is now the New 
York City Ballet headed by Balan- 
chine. Suffice it to say that the 
New York City Ballet is a true 
representative of the American 
tradition of ballet. 


HIS American tradition is 

more demanding artistically 
than any other ballet tradition or 
style. It wants from its specta- 
tors a certain artistic or intellec- 
tual preparedness, much the same 
sort of preparedness that a sym- 
phonic work wants from its au- 
dience. It wants its spectators to 
be able to enjoy the dance for its 
own sake, much, again, as the com- 
poser of a symphony expects lis- 
teners to enjoy his work for the 
combination of sounds that we cal! 
music without undue regard for 


(Continued on page 167) 
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Ballet Styles 


(Continued from page 166) 
whether the work does or does not 
have a program. 

It is quite a demand, to be sure, 
but one is gratified to know that 
spectators, at least in New York 
and London, do not find it too dif- 
ficult to fulfil. Examples of bal- 
lets in this tradition are Balan- 
chine’s Serenade (to Tchaikov- 
sky’s Serenade for Strings), Sym- 
phonie Concertante (Mozart), 
our Temperaments (Hindemith), 
symphony in C (Bizet), and Con- 
certo Barocco (Bach’s Double 
Violin Concerto). 

The American tradition, further, 
treats ballet spectators as adults 

nd does not limit itself to the 
mplest themes in ballets that do 
ive plots. Few of the themes 
in the American tradition of ballet 
re stories of the boy-meets-girl 
ariety. They are rather reflec- 
ons of the drama of humanity 
s a whole. 

Here are a few examples of 
iemes used by ballets in the 
merican tradition. 

“Man is mortal and cannot as- 
sume the prerogatives of Divinity 

ithout destroying himself” 
Frederick Ashton’s Les Illumi- 
uations, to Benjamin Britten’s 
score); “The post-war world is 
living in a period of anxiety with- 
out a clear perspective of the fu- 
ture” (Jerome Robbins’ Age of 
\nxiety, to Leonard Bernstein’s 
score); “In trying to forget its 
anxieties and uncertain future the 
world dances on an edge of a 
olecano with death lurking in the 
sackground to destroy it” (George 
Balanchine’s La Valse, to Maurice 
Ravel’s Valses Nobles et Senti- 
mentales and La Valse), ete. 

This does not mean, of course, 
that all ballet in the American tra- 

lition is heavy-themed, philosophi- 
cal, or pessimistic. It has its lighter 
themes and can be gay and hu- 
morous and a lot of fun. It is just 
that ballet in the American tra- 
dition is a serious art form on the 
same artistic level as literature, 
drama, music, and painting. 


ROM the technical point of 

view, ballet in the American 
tradition works towards the per- 
fection of a dancer as a virtuoso 
~for whom technique becomes a 
matter of fact and is neither a 
subject for discussion nor a mark 
of accomplishment. American male 
dancers have a long way to go to 


achieve this goal, but American 
girls are within sight of it. More- 
over, the technical development is 
not so much geared to the creation 
of great ballerinas or premiers 
danseurs as to the creation of an 
ensemble. The difference between 
the ballerina in American tradition 
and the lesser soloist or even a | 
dancer in the corps is not in the 
technical accomplishments but in 
personality and degree of general 
artistic talent. 

During the November-December | 
1951 season at the City Center, 
George Balanchine produced for 
the New York City Ballet a one- 
act version of Swan Lake, a ballet 
that is in the repertoire of nearly 
every ballet company in the West- 
ern world. It served to underline 
the artistic relation which exists 
between the American ballet tradi- 
tion and the classic tradition as 
established in nineteenth - century 
Russia. The ballet was a great 
success. But one curious thing 
happened with this production. 

Despite the presence in the 
ballet of Maria Tallchief, who 
danced the Swan Queen, and An- 
dré Eglevsky, who danced Prince 
Siegfried—two great dancers who 
have danced these roles in other 
companies before dancing them 
here—Swan Lake emerged as an 
ensemble ballet, not as a ballerina 
ballet. What happened was that 

3alanchine, probably unconscious- 
ly, staged the work as he stages 
his own ballets—for the ensemble, 
not for the principals—and that 
the ensemble was so strong, techni- 
cally and choreographically, that 
neither the ballerina nor the pre- 
mier danseur could dominate the 
stage quite so forcefully as they 
had done on other occasions since 
Swan Lake was first presented in 
Moscow, in 1877. 

When the New York City Ballet 
danced in London in the summer 
of 1950 a few of the critics watch- 
ing several of Balanchine's  so- 
called abstract ballets assigned the 
epithet “athleticism” to the style 
of the company’s dancing. They 
were wrong, of course, because 
the term implies an exhibition of 
technical feats for their own sake, 
which has no place in the Amer- 
ican style. What the critics mis- 
took for athleticism was .a highly 
developed skill that made the com- 
pany’s dancing sharp, precise, and 
brilliant, and free from technical 
limitations. 

This, more than any other single 
aspect, defines the American tra- 
dition in ballet. 






















































































DINNER FOR OROVESO 


Nicola Rossi-Lemeni and his wife enjoy a late supper with Antonio Ghi- 
ringhelli (right), general manager of La Scala in Milan, after the bass's 
appearance at the opera house in the season's first performance of Norma 
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JOHN LANGSTAFF 


Baritone 





is equally at home on the recital stage, as soloist with 
orchestra, in oratorio, and in the opera house, and he has 
appeared in radio and television broadcasts. He received 
the highest praise, both in the European and American 
press, for his records under the ''His Master's Voice" label, 
for which company he is a regular recording artist. 





PRESS COMMENTS 





About Recitals About Recordings 


"His voice is liquid in quality, ‘These records are wholly de- 
and varied in color, and he used _lightful and should on no account 
it with the easy eloquence of a_ be missed.” 


folk singer.” —EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 
—NEW YORK TIMES THE NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


"The rich and lovely singing of 
hd 
Mr. Langstaff was a pleasure. 
—NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE “| hope that we shall have many 
more disks from this rare artist.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


"His recital was one of the most 
enjoyable.” 
—WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 


"Admirable — calls for nothing ; lags 
but praise." RECORDS: His Master’s Voice 


—PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN Renaissance 


COLBERT-LABERGE CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
205 West 57th Street, New York 19 





PUERTO RICO 


By Aurrepo MATILLA 


USICAL life in Puerto Rico 
M in 1951 revolved around recitals 

—and recitals only—by foreign 
and local artists. This year, however, 
an event of far-reaching possibilities 
occurred—the appointment of the 
Puerto Rican pianist Jesus Maria 
Sanroma to a high consulting position 
in the University of Puerto Rico. 

Through its Department of Cul- 
tural and Social Activities, the uni- 
versity has maintained its standing as 
a pioneer among the institutions that 
have given impulse to the musical cul- 
ture of Puerto Rico. 

Pro Arte of San Juan and, to a 
lesser degree, the Pro Arte societies 
of the other Puerto Rican cities have 
also continued their almost heroic ef- 
fort, weathering an indifference on 
the part of a public that is shaken 
only when a famous name stirs its 
curiosity and its emotion and _ that 
stays away. from concerts given by 
artists who do not belong to the gal- 
axy created by phonograph records 
and motion pictures. 

The abundance of musical activities 
at the university led the directors of 
Pro Arte to believe that they could 
fight the apathy of their members only 
by presenting artists brought to 
Puerto Rico under their exclusive 
auspices, discontinuing the sponsor- 
ship of recitals by artists brought in 
by the university. The apathy has 
been the same as before, and Pro Arte 
is now convinced that the changed 
policy has not solved the problem. The 
society has therefore abandoned the 
experiment and returned to its earlier 
policy. 

The general lack of public interest 
in music results at least partly from 
the lack of the educational opportuni- 
ties that would make the younger gen- 
eration the public of the present and 
future. At the university, whose stu- 
dents until very recently were as apa- 
thetic as any, considerable reforms 
are under way, — the dynamic 
leadership of Mr. Sanroma. 

The first step has been taken. A 
compulsory course in musical culture 
has been added to the list of basic 
courses in the first-year curriculum. 


Alfredo Matilla is director of cultural ac 
tivities at the University of Puerto Rico. 





Other projects are also about to be 
initiated. Mr. Sanroma_ has estab- 
lished his residence in Puerto Rico, 
and his new connection with the uni- 
versity (which has honored him with 
a doctor’s degree honoris causa) will 
undoubtedly speed the realization of 
his plans, some of which he had pro- 
posed a long time ago. 


HE Department of Cultural and 
Social Activities had a_ brilliant 

and fruitful year. Along with the 
most distinguished Puerto Rican art- 
ists, who are always welcomed at the 
university, artists of international 
reputation have also appeared there. 

The pianists presented at the uni- 
versity were Mr. Sanroma, the Span- 
iard Pedro Lerma, the Argentinian 
Antonio de Raco (a name that may 
soon be very well known), and two 
women pianists—the Russian Xenia 
Prochorowa and the Hungarian Sari 
Biro. 

Singers presented were Ellabelle 
Davis and Maria Esther Robles, so- 
pranos; Marian Anderson, contralto ; 
and Todd Duncan, baritone. Olga 
Coelho and Julie André sang and 
played their guitars in programs of 
folk music. 

The schedule of ballet attractions 
was headed by Alicia Alonso and her 
company, which has its headquarters 
in Cuba. The Hindu Ballet of Mrina- 
lini Sarabhai and the Spanish-dance 
company of Mariemma, which in- 
cluded two Puerto Rican dancers, Ana 
Garcia and Gilda Navarra, also ap- 
peared here. 

Nicanor Zabaleta gave a series of 
harp recitals, characterized by his 
usual mastery and style, and the uni- 
versity also presented Pierre Fournier, 
cellist. The university program was 
rounded out by a concert by the Yale 
University Glee Club, a piano-and- 
organ recital by the Puerto Rican 
artists José Enrique Pedreira and 
José Rati Ramirez, and chamber- 
music concerts by the Figueroa broth- 
ers, who sometimes had the collabora- 
tion of a group of Puerto Rican mu- 
sicians. 

Pro Arte also presented its share 
of celebrated names—Artur Rubin- 
stein, Joseph Szigeti, and Isaac Stern. 
Other artists in its schedule were 
Sylvia Zaremba, pianist; Elias Lépez, 
Puerto Rican pianist;; Henryk Szer- 





Cole—Puerto Rico Govt. 


Munoz Marin, governor of Puerto Rico, with Mr. and Mrs. Artur Rubinstein 
and various friends in the garden of the governor's palace, La Fortaleza 
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yng, violinist; Fernando Valenti, 
harpsichordist; the Hungarian Quar- 
tet; the Glee Club, under the direc- 
tion of Maestro Bover, of Puerto 
Rico; and operatic concerts by Hilde 
Reggiani, soprano; Lydia Ibarrondo, 
mezzo-soprano; Bruno Landi, tenor; 
and Frank Guarrera, baritone. 


England 


(Continued from page 114) 
ever, they did not have much effect 
on the main trends of English music. 
The impact of Bartdk is perhaps no- 
ticeable in the work of Fricker, Rei- 
zenstein, and Matyas Seiber (a Hun- 
garian by birth), but not in the music 
of the more characteristically English 
composers, 3erkeley, Rawsthorne, 
Britten, Rubbra. 

Today, the latest revelation is 
Schénberg. The BBC has been pre- 
senting a comprehensive Schénberg 
series, including a broadcast of Er- 
wartung, in which the soprano role 
was negotiated impressively by the 
American soprano Patricia Neway. In 
other programs, Karl Rankl is to 
conduct the Gurre-Lieder, and many of 
the lesser-known chamber works will 
be heard. But here again Schonberg 
and his school—despite the growing 
appeal of Berg’s Wozzeck—are re- 
garded more as exotic phenomena 
than as important explorers into the 
musical unconscious. Of the English 
composers affected by Schonberg per- 
haps the one most worth watching is 
Humphrey Searle, whose new Piano 
Sonata is one of the most significant 
recent contributions to English music. 
3ut in general England is too con- 
cerned with consolidating her own 
tradition to be much affected by the 
Sch6énbergian revolution. 

Vital and original as some of the 
trends in English contemporary music 
are, they nevertheless remain within a 
sphere wilfully kept aloof from the 
Sturm und Drang of the Continent. 
There is, it is true, an important cos- 
mopolitan element in musical London. 
But ever since Elgar, English com- 
posers have been cautious in regard to 
the more disturbing European mani- 
festations. Music in England, if one 
may risk the generalization, is a rumi- 
nating, poetic art, an art of associa- 
tion, an art of consolidation; it is 
hardly an exploratory art. 

This reticent and conservative atti- 
tude marks the work of such different 
composers as Vaughan Williams and 
3enjamin Britten. Both tend to de- 
fine and consolidate the worlds they 
have discovered rather than set out on 
the adventurous journeys of a Barték, 
a Stravinsky, or a Schonberg. With 
his Fourth Symphony, Vaughan Wil- 
liams did create something of a minor 
revolution in English music. But 
from this journey he returned, wiser 
and perhaps braver, to the quiet re- 
flection of the Fifth Symphony and 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. Probably 
Britten has such an experience ahead 
of him. Certainly something needs to 
happen that will enable this most tal- 
ented composer to liberate the mz aturer 
artistry that lies hidden in the fasci- 
nating but repetitious score of Billy 
3udd. 


Scotland 


(Continued from page 114) 
ish orchestras. The regular conduc- 
tor is a Scot, Ian Whyte, who served 
as Sir Thomas Beecham’s associate 
conductor on the American tour of the 
Royal Philharmonic, but did not con- 
duct any concerts. 

Mr. Whyte wrote the score for the 
ballet Donald of the Burthens, pro- 
duced at Covent Garden last Decem- 
ber. He also has to his credit much 
piano music, many songs, two sym- 
phonies (a third is in the making), a 
piano concerto, and a number of other 
works. 

A feature of this year’s Edinburgh 
Festival was the successful appear- 
ance of the National Youth Orchestra 
of Great Britain, under Mr. Suss- 
kind’s direction. The interest of youth 





lan Whyte, conductor of the BBC 
Scottish Orchestra, who composed 
the ballet Donald of the Burthens 


in music is further indicated in th 
Royal Scottish Academy of Music in 
Glasgow, the central musical insti 
tution of Scotland, which has a wait 
ing list of over five hundred appli 
cants and offers classes day and night 
providing a complete musical curricu 
lum in association with Glasgow Uni 
versity. Scholarships are available 
and the training of teachers is an im 
portant part of the work of th 
college. 

The National Youth Orchestra ad 
mits students to concerts at reduce 
prices. Another valuable undertakin; 
is its presentation of programs fc 
school children, who go by the hun 
dreds to hear morning concerts in th: 
various towns. The conductor acts a 
compére, and various instruments ar 
demonstrated and compositions ex 
plained. 


HE Celtic Ballet, of Glasgow, di 

rected by Margaret Morris, give 
concerts and open-air performances it 
colorful Highland costumes. Inter 
national groups appear before Scottis! 
chamber-music societies and clubs 
and in Glasgow and Edinburgh cham 
ber works by native composers aré 
performed. The Glasgow Orpheus 
Choir disbanded with the retirement 
of Sir Hugh Robertson, but a new 
choir, including many former mem 
bers of the Orpheus Choir, has beer 
organized to carry on the tradition 
Major choral works are sung by the 
Glasgow Choral Union and the Edin 
burgh Royal Choral Union, with the 
Scottish National Orchestra. Handel's 
Messiah has been performed in Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh on New Year’s 
Day for over a hundred years. This 
spring, choral excerpts from Wagner 
operas will be given in Glasgow and 
Beethoven’s Mass in D will be sung 
in Edinburgh. 

Last May, as a feature of the Fes 
tival of Britain, the Glasgow Grand 
Opera Society staged Hamish Mac 
Cunn’s opera Jeanie Deans, at the 
Theatre Royal in Glasgow. MacCunn, 
born in Greenock, Renfrewshire, in 
1868, composed Jeanie Deans for the 

Carl Rosa Opera Company, of whicl 
Ne was conductor. It was first given 
in Edinburgh in 1894. The libretto, 
by Joseph Bennett, is founded on Sir 
Walter Scott’s The Heart of Mid- 
lothian. Although limited in melodic 
appeal, the opera, with its piquant 
Scots flavor, was well received. Glas- 
gow singers took the leading roles, 
and the Scottish National Orchestra 
and a large chorus assisted, under the 
baton of Mr. Susskind. On Nov. 1, 
at Broadcasting House, Glasgow, a 
studio version of the opera was given 
by the original principals and chorus, 
and the BBC Scottish Orchestra. The 
broadcast adaptation was made by Mr. 
Whyte, who conducted. An Edin- 
burgh opera group went on tour with 
a production designed for school chil- 
dren, of Humperdinck’s Hansel and 
Gretel. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company 
visited Glasgow for four weeks and 
the Covent Garden Opera Company 
spent two weeks in Edinburgh. 
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Munich 


(Continued from page 112) 
enormous orchestral apparatus to con- 
vey all its various moods and colors, 
was magnificently done. On the basis 
of this concert Mr. Moralt should be 
invited to come home often. 

Hans Knappertsbusch was in charge 
of the first concert of the Bavarian 
Staatsorchester, conducting Schubert’s 
Uaneee Symphony and an espe- 

ially fine performance of Bruckner’s 
Ninth Symphony. Georg Solti, gen- 
eral music director of the Bavarian 
Staatsoper, directed Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis ably, with soloists from the 

era company. In another choral 
evening the Munich Philharmonic, 
under Fritz Riegger, and four soloists 
from La Scala presented Verdi’s 
Requiem, 


'{‘HE great question at the Bavarian 
*- Staatsoper is not the stage or what 


is on it, but the pit. Both Georg 
Hartmann, the present intendant, and 
C-org Solti leave at the end of this 
season. Mr. Hartmann, who goes to 
S:ockholm, will be replaced by Rudolf 
Hartmann, from Ziirich, one of cen- 
tral Europe’s outstanding régisseurs. 
Put who will be the new general mu- 
si: director? Several names have 
been mentioned, but no decision has 
been reached, so the guessing game 
continues. Mr. Solti, who is going to 
F -ankfurt, will take with him Heinz 
A-nold, the gifted stage director here. 

\ word should be said about Mr. 
S.lti’s contribution to opera in Mu- 
nich. He came here in the hard 
tines right after the war and faced 
tle extremely difficult task of re- 
biilding the company. Today the re- 
silt speaks for itself. Munich has 
regained its position as one of the 
leading operatic cities in central Eu- 


pe, and with the resumption in 1951 
o! the July Festival it established 
itself alongside Salzburg and Bay- 
reuth. 

\ non-operatic attraction at the 
\atsoper this winter is the ballerina 


nm 


Irene Skorik. Brought here from 
France to head the ballet, she has 
done so with a charming personality 
and a dazzling technique. So far she 
has appeared in Rameau’s Castor and 
Pollux and Strauss’s Couperin Suite, 
and in Prokofieff’s Cinderella, which 
might have been made to order for 
her talents. 

Several interesting productions are 
scheduled at the Bavarian Staatsoper 
during the season. The list includes 
works by two of Munich’s leading 
musicians and composers — Werner 
Egk’s Peer Gynt, and Carl Orff’s 
Trionfi, and his Triptychon, which 
consists of Carmina Burana, Carmina 
Catulli, and Trionfo di Afrodite. 
Other new productions scheduled are 
Stravinsky’s The Rake’s Progress, 
Strauss’s Arabella, Nicolai’s The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Mozart's 
Die Entfiithrung aus dem Serail; and 
Wagner’s Das Rheingold and Gotter- 
dammerung. The only new production 
already given at the time of writing 
is Verdi's Don Carlo, already re- 
viewed. In addition to singing Eboli 
in Don Carlo, Elisabeth Hoengen 
(engaged by the Metropolitan as 
Klytemnestra in Strauss’s Elektra) 
made guest appearances as Carmen 
and as Octavian in Strauss’s Der Ro- 
senkavalier. In both roles her acting 
was as striking as her singing. 


N extensive cultural exchange is 

taking place between Munich and 
other European centers. Mr. Jochum 
and the Bavarian Radio Orchestra 
have appeared in Austria and Italy. 
Mr. Knappertsbusch is filling engage- 
ments from Stockholm to Rome. 
Music by Orff and Egk is being per- 
formed in many cities and countries. 
Mr. Solti has just returned from 
conducting in South America. Georg 
Hartmann has been guest régisseur in 
a number of opera houses. Hans 
Hopf, tenor of the Staatsoper, has 
left for the Metropolitan. 

Concerts by visiting artists have in- 
cluded appearances by the Don Cos- 
sacks, Ernst Krenek (in a_ special 
course at the Academy for Music), 
the Vegh Quartet (an outstanding en- 





semble), Giinther Ramin and the choir 
of the Leipzig Thomaskirche, the Ber- 
lin Octette, the Vienna Philharmonic 
(under Wilhelm Furtwangler in a 
stunning concert), Monique de la 
3ruchollerie (a brilliant but somehow 
musically no sage | French pia- 
nist), Beniamino Gigli (who proved 
he can still enchant an audience), and 
Julius Katchen and Jacques Abram 
(two American pianists, both of 
whom were successful). 

The America House participates in 
Munich’s music life in several indi- 
rect ways, in addition to offering regu- 
lar concerts, recorded programs, and 
lectures, and a library of books, mu- 
sic and recordings. In return for the 
use of a rehearsal room, the Ton- 
kiinstler Orchestra, with Joseph 
Strobl as conductor, gives the America 
House a_ children’s concert each 
month. At the end of the school year 
the orchestra of the Academy for 
Music plays three concerts, for which 


Rudolf Betz 
The banishment of the Countess d'Aremberg in the Munich production of 
Verdi's Don Carlo, with Maud Cunitz, Elisabeth Hoengen, and Hans Hotter 


they, too, are given free use of the 


hall. The America House assists the 
Studio for New Music, an experi 
mental group, in arranging for the 


travel of participating German artists 
The Haendel Conservatory gave 
sritten’s Let’s Make an Opera. When 
a music-student group, Jeunesse Mu 
sicale, met this summer, rooms in the 
America House were made available 
for lectures and concerts 

The office of the United States In- 
formation Centers, under whose ju 
risdiction the America Houses fun 
tion, also participates behind the 
scenes by making money available 
for such special purposes as the radi 
transmission of a certain concert and 
the hiring of a larger hall for big 
attractions. 

With its emphasis on German 
American relations and its direction 
toward the youth who will soon be 
come the Munich music public, the 
America House is doing good work 
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tive, rhythmic accents, syncopated, 
and with frequent metrical changes at 
points of climax. The penultimate 
theme, in which the Spartans bring 

e palm of peace, is a purely color- 
stic passage for drums and triangle. 

Even the choruses fall into the 
rhythmic scheme, and one who is not 
used to listening to twelve-tone rows 
will scarcely notice that they, like the 
rest of the composition, are strictly 
dodecaphonic. Like all of Blacher’s 
works, the score reveals the greatest 
economy. The orchestra, treated al- 
most without espressivo and entirely 
without romantic sonorities, sounds 
clear, feathery, and elementary in 
Cc lor. 

Blacher’s ballet was performed in a 
double bill with Fortner’s Weisse 
Rose, also a twelve-tone work. Gus- 
tav Blank’s choreography for the 
Blacher work was adept, and Ita 
Maximowna provided wonderful scen- 
ery. Among the distinguished dancers 
were Liselotte K6ster, as Lysistrata; 
l'riedel Herfurth, as Myrrhine; and 
lockel Stahl and Rainer Kéchermann. 

he conductor was Artur Rother, the 

ost versatile conductor at the Stad- 
tische Oper, who has been tireless 
his devotion to problematic work. 
{ter the premiere, at which the 
[AS Chamber Chorus sang, the 
illet was given in a simplified ver- 
on without chorus. It has already 
on a marked public success. 


‘N the fall, the Berlin Stadtische 
“Oper revived a work that has 
roved its drawing-power in Germany 
yr almost fifty years—Eugen d’Al- 
ert’s Tiefland. Once considered a 
iasterpiece of German verismo, the 


1 


‘ebruary, 1952 


libretto now seems like a low-grade 
motion-picture scenario. But there is 
no denying that this libretto, fashioned 
by Rudolph Lothar on a A Ia by An- 
gel Guimera, is dramatically effective ; 
and the cheap melodic appeal of 
D’Albert’s music exerts a strong effect 
on a naive public. 

Leo Blech, who conducted the world 
premiere in Prague in 1903, also con- 
ducted this 1951 revival. Hans Beirer, 
an expansive Pedro; Josef Herrmann, 
a dramatic Sebastiano; and Aga Joes- 
ten, a passionate if somewhat too 
Wagnerian Martha, won tremendous 
success. Inspired by the public re- 
sponse to this type of opera, the man- 
agement of the Stadtische Oper has 
announced another veristic thriller for 
next season—Max von_ Schillings’ 
Mona Lisa. 

Also in Berlin, the Komische Oper 
also had a great success with a pro- 
duction of Mozart’s The Marriage of 
Figaro, in November, in which Maud 
Cunitz, of Munich, and Anny 
Schlemm, of Cologne, appeared as 
guest artists. The Staatsoper pro- 
duced a revised version of the Ber- 
thold Brecht play Lucullus, set to 
music by Paul Dessau. Given under the 
leadership of Hermann Scherchen, 
the opera had a mixed reception. Mr. 
Scherchen also conducted a perform- 
ance of Mahler’s Eighth Symphony 
with the orchestra and chorus of the 
Staatsoper. 


URING his recent travels in Eu- 

rope, Igor Stravinsky visited Ger- 
many for the first time in fifteen 
years. He had last been here when 
he attended the Baden-Baden music 
festival of 1936. The first of his Ger- 
man guest appearances took place in 
Cologne, where the excellent sym- 
phony orchestra of the Northwest 


German Radio had invited him to con- 
duct a concert of his own works. The 
orchestra’s handsome new studio, near 
the cathedral, was dedicated on this 
occasion 

In spite of recent illness, Stravin- 
sky strode elastically and energetically 
to the podium and conducted with 
elegance his most lyric ballet score, 
Apollon Musagéte. Then followed, in 
its first German performance, the 
amazing Symphony for Wind Instru- 
nents, which Stravinsky composed in 
1920 in memory of Cete Debussy— 
a work in the spirit of L’Histoire du 
Soldat, with strong Kad ie melismas, 
cries of wind instruments, massive 
brass chords, and chorale fragments. 
This stunning performance was sur- 
passed only by that of Oedipus Rex, 
which Stravinsky treated in a much 
more concentrated, austere, and ele- 
vated fashion than he had at the 
Dresden premiere in 1929. He had 
matured as a conductor, and he molded 
all the elements of the performance 
into unity through his sensitive aware- 
ness of the score. The soloists with 
the orchestra and the chorus of the 
radio station were the brilliant Martha 


Modl, of Hamburg, as Jocasta; Peter 
Pears, of London, as a somewhat 
weak Oecdipus; and Helmut Krebs, 


Heinz Rehfuss, and Otto von Rohr. 
In Berlin, Carl Schuricht conducted 
two performances of Beethoven's 
Missa Solemnis. The 71-year-old con- 
ductor had not appeared in Germany 
since he moved to Switzerland in 
1944. His struggles to discover the 
true spirit of music were always in- 
teresting, even when he did not con- 
vince the listener that he had found it. 
The most important contribution 
to the performance of the Missa 
Solemnis was made by the chorus of 
Hedwig Cathedral, which has be- 


come, under the leadership of Karl 
Forster, one of the best mixed cho 
ruses in Europe. Among its most 
brilliant achievements was the Berlir 
premiere of Frank Martin’s oratorio, 
In Terra Pax. This important work, 
composed for the Geneva Radio i 
1944, is a cry for peace from a pro 
foundly religious soul. Written for 
chorus, orchestra, and five soloists, it 
uses texts from the Apocalypse and 
from the Psalms for music sometimes 
cast in the form of psalmody and 
seldom rising to a dramatic level. Its 
melodies often reveal the influence of 
Gregorian models, but harmonically 
it returns to the nineteenth century, 
to romantic models of the period <« 
Wagner and Debussy, with interpo 
lated modal elements. The four ma- 
jor divisions have a strongly lapidary 
character. The liturgical quality of 
the work, which seems to stem from 
the actual architectural atmosphere of 
the church, possesses the ethical earn- 
estness that has distinguished 
works by Martin 

The performance was conducted by 
Georg Ludwig Jochum, a brother of 
Eugen Jochum. It was grandiose in 
the conception of the whole and thor 
oughgoing in its treatment of detail 
Mr. Jochum’s interpretation of Bruck- 
ner’s Te Deum, which followed, con 
firmed the impression that this 41 
vear-old conductor from Duisburg is 
one of the best German oratorio in 
terpreters 


other 


Two concerts by the Berlin Phil 
harmonic each created a furor 
Under Leopold Ludwig, it performed 
in virtuosic fashion Barték’s beautiful 
Dance Suite and Beethoven's Eroica 
Symphony, along with Tchaikovsky's 
B flat minor Piano Concerto, played 
(Continued on page 172) 
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Sydney 
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and Edward Brown, with a Sonata 
for Two Pianos, represented coritem- 
porary trends. Since I was unable to 
attend the festival, I quote from a 
comprehensive report written by Max 
Keogh in the Australian musical jour- 
nal The Canon. 

“Morgan’s earlier work was strong- 
ly influenced by Sibelius and Vaughan 
Williams, although in his Symphony 
No. 1, given its first performance at 
the festival, there are suggestions 
that he is tending towards a more 
contrapuntal way of thinking without 
lessening the strongly harmonic basis 
of his idiom. The composer has ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with certain 
features of the work, which was com- 
pleted two to three years ago, and in 
revision plans greater contrast within 
the three movements, and considerable 
easing of the tensions created in the 
admirable first movement. Since writ- 
ing this symphony David Morgan has 
completed a second and is now at 
work on a third. 

“Brown’s music immediately took 
the mind to that of Barték. It has a 
family resemblance to the pert and 
powerful concision in Bartdk’s music, 
even to that ominous, slightly fan- 
tastic element present in his last 
works, particularly the Concerto for 
Orchestra. Yet it is impossible to 
regard the Sonata as imitation Bar- 
tok. Brown’s Sonata is a contra- 
puntal tour de force, extraordinary 
and exciting: extraordinary in its ac- 
complishment and exciting in its ef- 
fect. It is not, however, an excite- 
ment provoked by a virtuosic brilli- 
ance, but by strong intellectual quali- 
ties in a purely musical mind.” 


A NOTHER composer who has at- 
“Atracted attention of late is Cyril 
Jenkins, an English composer, critic, 
and teacher who has lived in Mel- 
bourne for the past twenty years. His 
Australian Scenes, a tone poem in 
two movements, received its world 
premiere in Melbourne last Septem- 
ber, and has been performed since 
then in America, Canada, and Eng- 
land. Other Australian compositions 
played by the Sydney Symphony in 
1951 were Margaret Sutherland’s tone 
poem Haunted Hills, Alfred Hill’s 


Linthorpe, Edgar L. Bainton’s Sym- 
phony in D minor, and arrangements 
by R. Dalley-Scarlett of three Bach 
choral-preludes and the Overture to 
Handel’s Richard I. 

Mr. Goossens is at work on a 
large-scale oratorio, Apocalypse, a 
synthesis of the Book of Revelation, 
incorporating eight different episodes. 
The work consists of two main sec- 
tions, as follows: 


PART I (60 minutes) 
Prelude 
1) The Vision of the Glory of 


God. 

2) The Vision of the Lamb and 
of the Book of Destiny. 

3) The Opening of the Seven 
Seals of the Book of Des- 
tiny (The Four Horsemen, 
The Martyrs, The Earth- 
quake, etc.). 

4) The Sounding of the Trum- 
pets (The Cataclysms, The 
Bottomless Pit, The Four 
and Twenty Elders). 

PART II (55 minutes) 

Interlude: The Vision of the Ark 
of the Covenant. 

1) The Worship of the Beast; 
The Song of the Elect. 

2) The Scarlet Woman and _ the 
Fall of Babylon (The Evil 
World-Power). 

3) The Song of the Victors and 
the Binding of Satan. 

4) A New Heaven and a New 
Earth (The New Order). 
Alleluja. 


Owing to the difficulty and the 
length of the work, Mr. Goossens en- 
visages that two entirely independent 
choirs will study and perform four 
episodes each. The last two episodes 
of Part II are not yet completed. 

Mr. Goossens left Australia at the 
end of December 1951 for a tour of 
South Africa, where he conducted the 
Johannesburg City Orchestra in five 
concerts. He then flew to Europe to 
conduct the Brussels Radio Orches- 
tra, thence to London for two broad- 
cast performances with the BBC Sym- 
phony, in one of which he will con- 
duct the Interlude from Part II and 
the Ride of the Four Horsemen from 
his uncompleted oratorio. On Feb. 27 
and 28 he will conduct the Royal 
Philharmonic, and in March he will 
fill several engagements on the Con- 





Sir Bernard Heinze (left), one of 
the Jubilee contest judges, and 
David Morgan, Australian composer 


tinent. He will return to Sydney at 
the end of March. 


HE exodus of young Australian 

artists to England and Europe 
continues to increase and will prob- 
ably not end until Australia can offer 
better opportunities. As soon as 
gifted instrumentalists and vocalists 
gain prominence by winning a com- 
petition promoted by the ABC, the 
newspapers, or other commercial spon- 
sors, they leave the country, and most 
of them find work on the other side 
of the world. In a Sadler’s Wells 
Opera performance of Verdi's Simon 
Boccanegra in London last year four 
of the five principal roles were sung 
by Australians. The English orches- 
tras are studded with Australian play- 
ers. The most recent loss to Aus- 
tralia is John Kennedy, who led the 
cello section of the Sydney Symphony 
for many years. He is now principal 
cellist of the Covent Garden orchestra. 

The New South Wales National 
Opera, Inc., was founded last year to 
help persuade young singers to stay 
in their home country. Recently this 
group joined forces with the Victoria 
National Theatre. Opera seasons of 
eight weeks each in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne are planned for 1952. The 
musical director is Joseph Post, asso- 
ciate conductor of the Sydney Sym- 
phony. The Victorian Government 
has supported the National Theatre 
with substantial subsidies for a num- 


ber of years, and the New South 
Wales Government has now fallen in 
line with a grant of $11,000 to the 
National Opera. The 1952 repertoire 
is to include Lohengrin, Tosca, Un 
Ballo in Maschera, Don Giovanni, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, and Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci. 

Less encouraging news comes from 
the Musica Viva Society. For lack 
of public support this chamber-music 
organization has announced that it is 
compelled to suspend its regular con- 
certs after six years of activities that 
have extended beyond the capital cities 
to many country centers in all six 
states and also to the sister dominion, 
New Zealand. At present the society 
is trying to obtain government help, 
and hopes to be enabled to continue its 
concerts. 


\ R. Goossens has selected the fo 
4+"4lowing works, most of them ne\ 
to Sydney, for performance in 1952 
3ruckner’s Symphony No. 5; Mahler 
Symphony No. 5; Shostakovich’ 
Symphony No. 6; Gliére’s Symphon 
No. 3 (Ilya Mourometz), and Th 
Sirens; Rachmaninoff’s The Isle o 
the Dead; Elgar’s Falstaff, and Th 
Apostles; Berlioz’ Requiem, and Har 
old in Italy; Respighi’s The Birds 
Debussy’s The Prodigal Son; Ravel’ 
Alborado del Gracioso; Dukas’s L 
Peri; Deems Taylor’s Through th 
Looking Glass; Balakireff’s Thamar 
Krenek’s Little Symphony; the Aus 
tralian composer Raymond Hanson’ 
Trumpet Concerto; and Variations b 
Ten Americans on a Theme by Goos 
sens. 

Four well-known artists in Americ: 
have been signed by the ABC for con 
cert tours in Australia during th: 
coming season—Elena Nikolaidi, con 
tralto; John Brownlee, Australian 
born baritone, who will also appea 
in Tosca and Don Giovanni with the 
National Opera Group; Michael Ra 
bin, violinist; and Burl Ives, folk 
singer. European artists include Wal 
ter Gieseking and the young Austriar 
pianist Paul Badura-Skoda. Anothe: 
visitor will be Australia’s singing po- 
liceman, Kenneth Neate, tenor, wh« 
sang at Covent Garden and now lives 
in Italy. The only guest conducto1 
engaged so far is Juan José Castro, 
conductor of the National Orchestra 
of Montevideo, Uruguay. 
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of sponsoring any except popular 
music. Apart from the sending of 
bulky manuscripts, there is no way of 
acquainting overseas musicians with 
the works produced in this country. It 
seems unlikely that Australian music 
will be adequately represented in the 
1952 UNESCO International Festival 
of the Arts in New York. Even the 
small Australian music festival pro- 
posed for London presents grave dif- 
ficulties. An advocate of the Aus- 
tralian composer’s right to be heard 
in his own country, Margaret Suther- 
land has worked untiringly to break 
the publication deadlock. But there 
has been no governmental response to 
her modest suggestion that a music 
publication fund of £500 per annum 
be established, with the allocation en- 
trusted to a panel consisting of the 
directors of the three major Aus- 
tralian conservatories (in Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide) and three ad- 
ditional members. The Victorian com- 
posers’ recent suggestion that John 
Antill’s ballet-suite Corroboree should 
be published and miniature scores sent 
to conductors in Europe and Ameri- 
ca was also ignored. 


PART from the sensational popu- 
“% lar success of Yehudi Menuhin’s 
concert tour and the renewed interest 
in organ music awakened by the visit 
of George Thalben-Ball, Sydney-born 
city organist of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, there was little to excite Mel- 
bourne audiences in the 1951 season. 
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Ricardo Odnoposoff, violinist, was the 


most interesting of the new visiting 
artists, although he was handicapped 
by an indifferent accompanist during 
the early part of his Melbourne visit. 
Jascha Spivakovsky, pianist, appeared 
with the Victorian Symphony under 
Eugene Goossens, but his interpreta- 
tion of Bloch’s Concerto Symphonique 
was marred by disturbing mannerisms. 
Few of the young Australians recalled 
to their homeland for Jubilee Year 
were ready for the hazards and 
fatigue of heavy programs and non- 
stop touring, although Beryl Kimber, 
Tasmania-born violinist, revealed a 
talent that could go far with expert 
coaching, and Richard Farrell dis- 
played the streamlined pianistic ef- 
ficiency he has acquired in the United 
States. 

Many excellent young voices were 
heard during the National Opera sea- 
son, which gained in prestige by the 
appearance of Marjorie Lawrence as 
Amneris. Betna Pontin, soprano, and 
Laurence Lott, baritone—both Vic- 
torians—manifested intelligence and 
vocal skill in the performances of 
Aida. Production was still the major 
weakness of the season. In this re- 
spect, however, 1952 promises marked 
improvement, for Stefan Haag, born 
in Austria but a naturalized Aus- 
tralian, has returned from a study of 
operatic production in England, Aus- 
tria, and Italy, and will take charge. 
Another significant feature of the 
forthcoming season is the projected 
co-operation between the Melbourne 
and Sydney opera movements. This 
combination of artistic material will 
bring the ultimate goal of an Aus- 








tralian opera movement one step 
nearer. Proposals have already been 
made for a commonwealth-wide tour- 
ing organization, to include opera, 
theatre, concerts, and ballet. So 
grandiose a scheme is not likely to 
come about soon, but discussion of it 
familiarizes the public with some of 
the obstacles to be overcome—most 
notably the lack of suitable halls. 


EANWHILE, young Australian 

singers make their way to Lon- 
don, and few return for more than 
flying visits. There is no livelihood 
for operatic singers in Australia, nor 
indeed for concert singers. Instru- 
mentalists are more favorably situated, 
but career-mindedness tempts gifted 
boys and girls to regard musical suc- 
cess aS synonymous with solo appear- 
ances. The shortage of string recruits 
for the chief Australian orchestras 
could be alleviated if more conserva- 
tory graduates would accept teaching 
positions in cities such as Perth, where 
there is no official institution. Much 
promising talent must be lost in the 
western centers, since the sending of 
clever children to the eastern states 
for musical education involves living 
and traveling expenses in addition to 
conservatory fees. But teaching posi- 
tions lack glamor compared to the 
glittering prizes and personal adver- 
tisement provided by the mushroom- 
ing talent quests of the radio. 

Ruth Flockart, musical director of 
the Methodist Ladies College in Mel- 
bourne, showed what can be achieved 
by an enthusiastic teacher when her 
young pupils sang in Pierné’s The 
Children’s Crusade, given by the 





Helmut Newton 
Betna Pontin as Aida and Laur- 
ence Lott as Amonasro in a Na- 


tional Opera presentation in 
Melbourne 
Royal Melbourne Philharmonic So- 


ciety and the Victorian Symphony 
Orchestra, under Sir Bernard Heinze. 
Sylvia McConkey, musical director of 
the Melbourne Church of England 
Girls’ Grammar School, was respon- 
sible for the first performance in Vic- 
toria of Benjamin Britten’s Let’s 
Make An Opera, in which her girls 
were assisted by boys from Wesley 
College. In America such perform- 
ances as these would be routine 
achievements, but in Melbourne they 
represent a new and progressive edu- 
cational impulse. 
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(Continued from page 120) 
its vigorous and forceful drama. Its 
success was the result, in large part, 
of excellent individual performances 
and a memorable production. 

Herbert Sandberg conducted with 
evident sensitiveness to Sutermeister’s 
intentions. Bengt Peterson was a 
commendable stage director. Arne 
Hendriksen sang the tenor part of 
a with intelligence and intensity, 
but his basically good voice sounded 
strained and sharp- edged. Elisabeth 

Séderstrom was in the soprano role 
of the touching Lisbeth. She used her 
small voice with accuracy and expres- 
siveness, and she was adorable to look 
at. As Hollandermickel, a speaking 
part, the young baritone Anders Nas- 
lund was excellent. The recitation of 
this part in conformity with the 
rhythm of the accompanying music is 
most difficult. No actor trained for 
the speaking stage could have achieved 
a more natural delivery or greater 
intensity of expression. Sven Nils- 
son’s farmer was an irresistible study 
oi shrewd, self-sufficient supercilious- 
ness, purposely exaggerated. He sang 
his difficult part with exactness of 
pi'ch even when the vocal line par- 
alleled the accompanying melody in 
sevenths, and with a ringing voice 
wherever the score provided an op- 
portunity. The part of a Dancer was 
taxen by Julius Mengarelli. The mem- 
bers of the fresh, resonant solo quar- 
tel were Ingeborg Kjellgren, soprano; 
Kk: rstin Meyer, mezzo-soprano; Nico- 
la. Gedda, tenor; and Erik Sundquist, 
baritone. 3irgit Kullberg was the 
cl) oreographer. 


4 NOTHER premiere was that of 
A the ballet Taglioni, choreographed 
by Julian Algo, and launched at the 
Stockholm Opera on Dec. 1. The 
scenario recounts actual events and 
episodes during the career of the 
famous Italian ballerina Marie Sophie 
Taglioni, who died in 1884 at the age 
of eighty. Algo uses music by D. 


Francois Auber, orchestrated by Stig 
Rybrant. With the skillful and ex- 
pressive Gunnel Lindgren in the title 
part, and Bjorn Holmgren, the fore- 
most male dancer of the company, as 
her partner, the success of the ballet 
was assured. Another novelty at this 
occasion was the Grand Pas Classique 
Hongrois, from Glazounoff’s Ray- 
monda, choreographed by Albert 
Kozlovsky. The third item on the 
program was Miss Julie, a ballet al- 
ready reviewed in these columns, with 
Elsa-Marianne von Rosen in the lead- 
ing part. 

Two more world premieres, both 
Swedish works, are scheduled this 
season—an opera and a ballet. The 
opera Gilgamesh, by the late Ture 
Rangstro6m, deals with the ancient 
3abylonian hero. The title role was 
conceived for Joel Berglund, who 
plans to appear in the first perform- 
ance, in March. The new ballet, of 
which Birgit Kullberg will be the 
choreographer, is The Young Swain 
and the Six Princesses; its subject 
is thoroughly Swedish. The scenario, 
inspired by a series of paintings by 
the late Ivar Arosenius, is by the 
composer of the music, Gdsta Ny- 
stroem. The date of the premiere 
has not been announced yet. 

The first perfomance in Sweden of 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Consul was 
scheduled to take place about Jan. 17, 
with Brita Hertzberg as Magda 
Sorel, and Gertrud Wettergren as the 
Mother. Sixten Ehrling was an- 
nounced as conductor, and Goran 
Gentele to make his debut as an 
operatic stage director. 


N important event in Stockholm 

musical life is the annual pro- 
duction by the Royal Opera of 
Handel’s Messiah in the Grand 
Church of Stockholm. The 24th 
such performance was given on Dec. 
6th. Joel Berglund, who sang the 
baritone part in the first performance 
of the series, in 1928, and for many 
vears after that, returned to sing it 
once again. The three other soloists 


—Birgit Nilsson, soprano; Kerstin 
Meyer, mezzo-soprano; and Karl- 
Olof Johansson, an ex-baritone who 
has becone a tenor—sang their parts 
for the first time. Arne Sunnegardh 


conducted 
Before Christmas a_ revival of 
Otto Nicolais The Merry Wives 


of Windsor was given. Lars Rosén 
appeared as Fenton, and Kurt Bendix 
conducted. Torsten Ralf made guest 
appearances as Lohengrin, Radames 
in Aida, and Walther in Die Meister- 
singer. 

A new appointment at the Stock- 
holm Opera for the coming season is 
that of Georg Hartmann, formerly 
director of the Bavarian State Opera, 
in Munich. He will serve as first 
stage director. He is already known 
in Sweden through his excellent stag- 
ing two years ago of Hindemith’s 
Mathis der Maler. Upon Mr. Hart- 
mann’s arrival the long-projected 
Royal Opera school for students of 
stage direction will become a reality. 
There is an urgent need for know- 
ledgeable opera directors in Sweden 
Since taking over the direction of the 
Royal Opera, Mr. Berglund has estab- 
lished instruction in stage deportment, 
with Gertrud Wettergren as the in 
structor. 


NEW Swedish orchestral work, 
+ Gunnar de Frumerie’s Diverti 
mento for Grand Orchestra, was per- 


formed for the first time on Noy. 21 
It could have been called a symphony, 
for it consists of four movements 
a spirited Overture, a soft Andante, a 
minuet-like Country Dance, and a 
sparkling Finale. It shows a new side 
of De Frumerie, which only his close 
friends knew about before—a _ boyish 
young rascal, full of wit and humor, 
of roguish tricks, daring recklessness, 
and almost tumultuous happiness 
Carl Garaguly conducted with evident 
bl tony In the same concert the 
Iti alian cellist Enrico Mainardi played 
3ach’s Suite in D major. He also 
dieslaved his skill in a modern work, 
the Ballad for Cello and Small 


Orchestra composed in 1949 by Frank 
Martin. 

This season four prominent Swedish 
composers are celebrating anniver 
saries. On May 1, Hugo Alfvén will 
be eighty; on Aug. 29, 1951, Edvin 
Kallstenius was seventy; on Feb. 23, 
Oskar Lindberg is 65; and on June 21 
Hilding Rosenberg will be sixty years 
of age. All four composers are being 
recognized by orchestra societies 
throughout the country, either by 
being invited to conduct their works 
or by concerts arranged in their honor 
From the programs of the orchestra 
societies in Sweden it is obvious tha 
The Wedge in Stockholm is by no 
means the only institution in 
contact with the aims of contemporary 
music 

Ingvar 


clost 


Lidholm the 
Orebro, reports, for instance, that he 
has been asked to change items or 
the announced schedule for the seasor 
in order to give contemporary musi 


conductor at 


more space. In Norrkoping, wher 
Heinz Freudenthal is first conductor 
such names as Honegger, Hindemit! 


and Stravinsky are represented, but 
the modern music performed is pre 
dominantly by Swedish compose 

The schedules in general reveal a pro 
portion of one-third Swedish mus 
and two-thirds foreign. In Halsing 


borg, Beethoven, Brahms, Havd: 
Mozart, and Tchaikovsky are most 
frequently represented among aliens 
Sibelius is played everywhere Ir 


Gavle, where Stig Westerberg is mai 
conductor, attention is paid 

our Scandinavian neighbor countries 
Denmark is represented by Nielset 


some 


and Trap, Finland by Fougstedt 
Merikanto, Sibelius, and Sonninet 
and Norway by Grieg and Saeveru 


The increasing appearance of « 
temporary Swedish music in concert 
all over the country is a significant de 
velopment. Only a few years ago | 
was played relatively little. Whe 
the taste of the public or the aims 
the composers has changed, or botl 
the present situation permits audienc: 
and composers to meet in mutua 
understanding 
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Gallic strain in his music gave way 
to some extent to a historical tone, 
in the Danish Hymn, for mixed 
chorus and orchestra (1942), and the 
Song of Liberty (1944), which had to 
be published anonymously. Riisager 
is the most cosmopolitan of Danish 
composers. His works have been per- 
formed in most European countries, 
as well as in the United States, Au- 
stralia, and Canada. 


SV END S. Schultz was born in 1913 

“in the provincial town of Ny- 
koebing, on the island of Falster. He 
studied at the Royal High School of 
Music in Copenhagen, and afterward 
earned his living as piano teacher and 
chorus master. In 1941 he was ap- 
pointed music critic of the Copenhagen 
newspaper Politiken. He filled this 
position until 1949, when the Danish 
State Radio appointed him permanent 
director of its choir. 

Schultz has been an immensely pro- 
ductive composer, especially in the 
last five years. Starting out with 
chamber music, his interest turned in- 
reasingly to orchestral and _ vocal 
music. He recently completed five 
ne-act operas, some of which have 
been performed at provincial thea- 
tres and others at the Royal Opera in 
Copenhagen. Four of them are comic, 
and in this they are characteristic 
f Schultz’s musical temperament. He 
is the optimist among contemporary 
Vanish composers. He believes that 
irect expression and simple form 
re more important than profundity 
nd “personality,” which, he feels, 
asily degenerate into affectation. Typi- 
il examples of his healthy musical 
yy may be found in the opera The 
Vedding Tour. Besides being amus- 
ig on the stage, this opera illus- 
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endeavor to create 
music that is intelligible to 
those outside the circle of profes- 
sional musicians. A cast of three 
singers and chamber ensemble of 
twelve players make the opera easy 
to produce. Another of Schultz’s 
light works is the opera The Sun 
3ath. His Serenade for Strings has 
been performed often. Other works 
ire his first symphony, Sinfonia Pic- 
cola; choral pieces; piano sonatinas; 
a serenade for winds, Une Amourette ; 
film music; and overtures, endowed 
with brilliant orchestral color. The 
Copenhagen opera audience is en- 
thusiastic about his tragic opera Au- 
tumn, based on an old Danish legend 


trates Schultz’s 


modern 


about a mother’s love for her son 

This season Schultz’s Second Sym- 
phony will also be performed. It is 
similar in character to his oratorio 
HIOB, the text of which (like those 
of several of his operas) the com- 
poser wrote himself. At present he 
is working on a full-length opera, and 
conducting many choral concerts over 
the radio. 


IELS Viggo Bentzon, 

est of the three leading Danish 
composers, was born in Copenhagen 
in 1919. His first contact with the 
official musical world occurred in 
1939, when he played his Fantasy 
for Piano, Op. 1, for the Danish 


the young- 





A scene from the ballet Etude, given at the Royal Theatre in Copenhagen, 
for which Knudage Riisager wrote a score based on Czerny's piano studies 


section of the International Societ 
of Contemporary Music 
ward he wrote a string trio and his 
First String Quartet, Op. 9 

Between 1939 and 1943, Bentzo 
completed his studies at the Royal 
High School of Music in Coper 
hagen. His debut as a pianist took 
place in 1943, with great success 
Since 1944 he has composed larg 
quantity of instrumental music, filn 
music, and music for children. He 
has now produced about a hundred 
works 

The most important of these are 
the piano pieces, some of which have 
been played in several European coun 
tries, in England, and in the United 
States. Written in what has_ beet 
called an “elephant house” style, these 
works are characterized by volumin 
ous sound, complex harmony, and 
eclectic style. They have won su 
cess in ISCM performances in Swed- 
en and Belgium. 


Soon alter 


3entzon’s piano works were fol 
lowed by six symphonies, which range 
in style from ascetic purity to the 
colorful atonality of Fourth Syn 
phony (Metamorphoses on Three 
Original Themes) and his big Fiftl 
Symphony (The Ellipse). The same 
atonal style is used in his ballet Meta 
phor, presented at the Royal Opera in 
Copenhagen, and his latest orchestral 


work, the very concentrated Varia 
ziont Breve. 
In addition to piano works and 


symphonies Bentzon has 
large quantity of chamber music. Ir 
general, his style derives from Ger 
man sources, notably Brahms, by way 
of Hindemith and Bartok. He has 
not been much influenced by Nielsen 
or Stravinsky. He has shown great 
interest in Schonberg’s music, but 
his own style avoids the standard 
international technique of Schénberg’s 
followers. 


produced a 
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Berlin 


(Continued from page 169) 
with flawless virtuosity and mechani- 
cal perfection by Shura Cherkassky. 
A brilliantly gifted eighteen-year-old 
French violinist Christian Ferras, a 
pupil of Jacques Thibaud, played the 
Beethoven Concerto in a concert con- 
ducted by Karl Bohm. By the time 
he reached the cadenza of the first 
movement it was plain that an ex- 
traordinary talent was at work. His 
right hand is still a little stiff, but 
judging by this performance he has a 
very good chance of becoming a dis- 
tinguished violinist. 

An unusual novelty was provided 
by the serious and intense Karl Ris- 
tenpart with his chamber orchestra. 
It was a Concerto Grosso in D major 
by no less a personage than Johann 
Sebastian Bach. This work, whose 
score is lost, was composed in Bach’s 
Céthen period. Bach later employed 
all of the music in the Pastoral Can- 
tata, No. 217, composed for the Duke 
of Sachsen-Weissenfels. The first 
two movements of the Concerto 
Grosso, an allegro in 3/8 time, in D 
major, and an adagio in 3/4 time, in 
B minor, form the sinfonia of the 
cantata. The last movement was 
turned into a vocal duet, Entfliehet, 
ihr Sorgen. 

The restoration of the supposed or- 
chestral form of the original compo- 
sition was accomplished with stylistic 
tact and complete competence by the 
Berlin theologian and Bach scholar 
Friedrich Smend. 


HE new generation of German 

musicians gradually seems to be 
coming into its own and reaching ma- 
turity. Some notable talents have ap- 
peared among the young opera sing- 
ers. Elisabeth Griimmer continues to 
expand her talents each season; she 
recently received the prize of the 
German critics’ society for her out- 
standing achievements. The tenor 
Helmut Krebs has shown himself to 
be equally distinguished as the Evan- 
gelist in Bach’s Passions and as Da- 
vid in Wagner’s Die Meistersinger, 
as Albert Herring in Britten’s opera 
and as O6cedipus in  Stravinsky’s 
Oedipus Rex. At the British Center, 
he recently sang Ernst Krenek’s 
Reisebuch aus den Osterreichischen 
Alpen, with the composer accompany- 
ing him at the piano. 

Reinhard Peters is an outstanding 
personality among the younger Berlin 
musicians. Some years ago, he made 
a mark as a pianist of unusual tech- 
nical attainments. Soon afterwards 
he appeared as an equally virtuosic 
violinist. Finally he made his debut 
as the conductor of a chamber or- 
chestra, and his talent in this field 
was also unmistakable. He now seems 
to be concentrating more and more on 
conducting; in a recent contest in 
France he won the first prize. Ata 
concert in Berlin not long ago, he 
again demonstrated his notable talent 
for the violin in a performance of the 
Brahms D minor Sonata that showed 
his profound understanding of the 
work. 

On the same day, Sacha Gawriloff, 
a young violinist from Bulgaria, 
played Bach’s E major Concerto with 
beautiful tone and fresh energy. The 
American violinist Maurice Wilk, in 
a Berlin recitai, won an outstanding 
success, showing virtuosity and inter- 
pretative ability in sonatas by Bee- 
thoven and Everett Helm. 

The Akos Trio—Francis Akos, vio- 
linist; Walter Brose, violist; and 
Hans Schrader, cellist—is an am- 
bitious and technically competent en- 
semble. In the beautiful concert hall 
of the Haus am Waldsee, in an entire 
program devoted to music by Ernst 
Krenek, they played the String Trio 
(1949). The work, a series of highly 
imaginative variations, was interpreted 
with great beauty of tone and inten- 
sity of feeling. 

The Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra, 
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conducted by Karl Miinchinger, was 
founded only a few years ago. Equally 
at home in Bach’s Brandenburg Con- 
certos and in music by Honegger and 
Stravinsky, this cultivated and precise 
organization has won as much success 
in France as in the leading German 
musical centers. 

Germany also has its Jeunesses Mu- 
sicales, and a congress was recently 
held in Munich. Marcel Cuvelier, the 
Belgian founder of the organization, 
visited Berlin, to make the acquaint- 
ance of the leading young musicians 
there. In Germany, where there has 
always been an active group of young 
musicians, this organization may not 
have as much importance as in some 
other countries. But it is important 
to counterbalance the power of tra- 
dition, which has too much influence 
on public taste in Germany, by the 
performance of modern music. 

The greatest achievement in this 
field has been made in Munich by 
Karl Amadeus Hartmann with his 
Musica Viva series. He has system- 
atically presented the most important 
and radical modern orchestral and 
chamber-music works with the finest 
conductors and soloists that he could 
find in Europe. These performances 
have been financed by the Bavarian 
State Radio and by the Munich 
Staatstheater. 

Similar organizations, more modest 
in scope. are Jed in Hamburg by Her- 
bert Hiibner, in Karlsruhe by Ger- 
hard Nestler, and in Darmstadt by 
Wolfgang Steinecke. These groups 
make possible such experiments as 
those in which Boris Blacher is en- 
gaging. All of Blacher’s new works 
are composed in what he calls a 
“variable metric’—a rhythmic system 
combining musical syntax with mathe- 
matical formulas and implying a new, 
logical conception of musical time. 
That these experiments are renre- 
sentative of a moment of musical his- 
tory is proved by the fact that Pierre 
Boulez, in France, has been conduct- 
ing similar experiments independently, 
and that George Antheil seems to be 
on the trail of a similar tvpe of 
theory. In Berlin, Rudolf Wagner- 
Régenv has taken over Blacher’s 
method and has applied it to the 
twelve-tone idiom in such a manner 
that a double musical construction 
arises Wagner-Régeny has com- 
posed an opera, Darmwascher. with 
a libretto by Caspar Neher. As yet, 
he has found no organization to per- 
form it. nor has Blacher’s Preus- 
sisches Marchen found a producer. 

An event that is awaited with great 
interest is the scheduled world premi- 
ere in Hannover of an opera by Hans 
Werner Henze. The libretto is based 
on the story of Manon Lescaut; the 
music is composed in a strict twelve- 
‘one idiom. 


Cuba 


(Continued from page 148) 
Svmphony. to be conducted by Efrem 
Kurtz. and the Violin Concerto, to be 
played by Mr. Milstein. Bach was 
given a passing nod at the opening 
concert, but is not to be heard from 
again. No Russian music of any de- 
scrintion is included except Rachmani- 
noff’s Second Piano Concerto. to be 
played by Mr. Sandor, and Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony, which was 
played, badlv, on Nov. 18 and 19. The 
first half of this program contained 
Schoénberg’s Verklarte Nacht and 
Zandonai’s Flauto Nocturno. 

Mr. Kurtz was guest conductor on 
Dec. 2 and 3, offering. in addition to 
the Brahms symphony, works by Vi- 
valdi and Roussel. Mr. Monteux 
takes over for two sets of concerts 
in February, making his debut with 
this orchestra. A special concert will 
again be given for UNESCO dele- 
gates, in which the participants, with 
Mr. Weissmann and the orchestra, 
will be Marian Anderson, Mr. Mil- 
stein, and the Ballet Alicia Alonso. 

The first Cathedral Square presen- 
tation of the current season was Mas- 


senet’s Le Jongleur de Notre Dame, 
sung in a Spanish translation, with 
Thomas Mayer conducting. Before 
the opera, Alicia Alonso and her com- 
pany presented Paganini, with chore- 
ography by Carlota Pereyra to Rach- 
maninoff’s Rhapsody on a Theme by 
Paganini. Plans for the rest of the 
season are not definite at this writing. 
Sanchez Arango has left his education 
post to become Cuba’s Minister of 
State; whether the new Minister of 
Education will be musically inclined 
is still undisclosed. 


HE Alicia Alonso School of the 

Ballet was formed in June, 1950, 
with Fernando Alonso as_ general 
manager. It has grown into a com- 
plete training center with exceedingly 
high standards, and has already begun 
to uncover some real talent. Miss 
Alonso’s contract with Ballet Theatre 
allows her to make brief appearances 
with her troupe in Havana, and last 
season several guest artists helped 
make the performances outstanding. 
Nora Kaye and André Eglevsky were 
magnificent in Giselle. Igor Youske- 
vitch appeared with Miss Alonso in 
Balanchine’s Apollo and in the Black 
Swan pas de deux. Mia Slavenska, 
who danced with the company in a 
performance of Aurora’s Wedding, 
had appeared in Havana earlier with 
her own Ballet Variante, under the 
sponsorship of the Sociedad Amigos 
de la Musica. The company presented 
Ensayo Sinfonico, a work recently in- 
cluded in the Ballet Theatre reper- 
toire, and Miss Alonso danced in the 
premiere of Lydia, a metaphysical ar- 
gument effectively choreographed to 
music by Francisco A. Nugué. Fiesta 
Negra, another new work, with music 
by Roldan and choreography by 
Enrique Martinez, is a pas de deux 
based on slight but pleasant variations 
on a Cuban theme. 

The Sociedad Amigos de la Mu- 
sica presented six events during the 
season. In addition to Miss Slaven- 
ska and her company those appearing 
were Sari Biro, Rudolf Firkusny, and 
Jorge Bolet, pianists; Henryk Szer- 
yng, violinist; and Dorothy Maynor, 
soprano. The president of S. A. M., 
Mary McCarthy de Gomez Cueto, 
will not proceed with plans for this 
season until she is assured of sufficient 
government support. She prefers to 
open late rather than present the 
mediocre talent available for the low 
fees the organization is able to pay 
out of its own treasury. 

The Sociedad Pro Arte Musical, 
the only major organization that sus- 
tains itself without government aid, 
presented Angel Reyes, Pilar Lopez 
and her Spanish ballet, Aldo Cicco- 
lini, Erica Morini, Vronsky and 
Babin, Nathan Milstein, the Spanish 


Chorus of Mallorca, Ljuba Welitch, 
Artur Rubinstein, Jascha Heifetz, Ru- 
dolf Serkin, the Griller Quartet, José 
Cubiles, the Yale Glee Club, Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Joaquin Nin, and a string 
quartet of members of the Havana 
Philharmonic. Alberto Alonso and 
his Ballet de Pro Arte ended the sea- 
son+ with a recital by students of the 
Pro Arte Ballet School. 


N May, a group of singers, largely 
from the Metropolitan and the New 
York City Opera, was engaged by 
Pro Arte to present three operas— 
Verdi’s Otello and La Traviata and 
Puccini’s La Bohéme. A _ Cuban 
chorus was well trained by Mr, 
Czonka, and the settings were de- 
signed and built in Havana. Mario 
del Monaco made an extremely good 
impression as Otello, singing wth 
Delia Rigal as Desdemona and Leon- 
ard Warren as a magnificent Iago; 
Joseph Rosenstock conducted. Bidu 
Sayao was to have appeared in ‘a 
Bohéme, but on the day of the p:r- 
formance she developed severe lar. n- 
gitis, and was replaced by Miss Rival. 
Ferruccio Tagliavini sang Rodol’o, 
and Adelaide Bishop was Muset:a. 
Russell Scarfeo, Lorenzo Alvary, }d- 
win Dunning, and Hubert Norv 'le 
were also in the cast. Miss Rigal id 
David Poleri sang in La Traviata 

At the beginning of the 1951-52 T ro 
Arte Season, the first Havana - 
pearance of Pierre Fournier, cell +, 
was an eminently gratifying eve t. 
The organization is discussing e 
possibilities of another series of oper :s 
next May. 

Two chamber groups composed «f 
members of the orchestra continue 0 
give monthly programs. Both grouys, 
«he Sociedad de Conciertos and tie 
Sociedad de Musica de Camara, pre- 
sent works by Cuban composers. Te 
University of Havana sponsors a ;°- 
ries of concerts for students each 
year. Adolfo Odnoposoff gives <n 
annual cello recital, with his wi 
Berta Hubermann. 

The present order of things in Cuba 
leaves much to be desired. A great 
deal depends on the 1952 presidential 
elections, which may channel mucii- 
needed money away from the musical 
organizations. The Havana Philhar- 
monic has good potentialities, but it 
needs firm leadership if it is not to 
deteriorate into a fourth-rate organi- 
zation. Cuba wants a good orchestra, 
and, at least in theory, takes a good 
deal of national pride in it. Some 


citizens concerned about it are willing 
to expend time, energy, and money to 
put the orchestra back on a secure 
basis and regain some of its lost pres- 
tige. The present dearth of audiences 
may well convince the present admin- 
istration that their aid is necessary. 





HARLINGEN HOSPITALITY 


Artur Rubinstein (third from left) is entertained after his piano recital 
for the Harlingen (Tex.) Civic Music Association by Mrs. L. M. Vigness; 
Mrs. T. D. King; Mrs. Henry Carlisle, executive secretary; Mr. and Mrs. 
W. S. Fisher; and Roy Self, president of the Harlingen Civic Music group 
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Belgium 


(Continued from page 116) 


certos and three concerts devoted en- 
tirely to Beethoven, one to Mozart, 
and one to Brahms. Clearly the Phil- 
harmonic Society has no particular 
craving for new music. A change in 
program fortunately brought the sur- 
prise of Schonberg’s Kammersym- 
phonie, Op. 9b. 


[HE Association des Concerts du 
Conservatoire, now in its 118th 
year, is devoting some of its pro- 
grams to music by Bach and his con- 
temporaries. A series of four con- 
certs lists Bach’s Magnificat, a can- 
tata, and five other works, and instru- 
mental and choral pieces by Pergolesi, 
Corelli, Vivaldi, Handel, Purcell, Ra- 
meau, ‘Couperin, and Gluck. Several 
rarely-performed works are included, 
such as Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater, 
Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum, Pur- 
cel!’s The Fairy Queen, and Coupe- 
rin’s Concerts dans le Gott Théatral. 
In addition to these programs, four 
porular concerts will be given over 
successively to romantic music (Schu- 
mann and Grieg) ; English music 
(T-ppett, Walton, and Vaughan Wil- 
lia: “ nineteenth- -century Gerthan 
music; and Spanish music. As is the 
cas: each year, some Belgian works 
are incorporated in the Conservatoire 
prcgrams—Francis de Bourguignon’s 
Trumpet Concerto, Gérard Bertouille’s 
Fatasy for Orchestra, Karel Can- 
da: '’s Lento et Passacaglia, and Jean 
Absil’s Second Rhapsody. Most of 
the concerts are conducted and played 
by Belgian musicians, 

he success of the Midday Concerts 
remains a source of surprise. Its 
weil-filled halls offer a refutation of 
those who maintain that good music 
is «ppreciated only by a limited public. 
Tlis season the programs contain all 
the instrumental chamber works of 
Bach, little-known viola d’amore con- 
certos by Vivaldi, Dukas’s Piano So- 
naia, Fauré’s Sonata for Four Hands, 
Florent Schmitt’s String Quintet, and 
song cycles by Schubert, Schumann, 
Fauré, and Dvorak. Standard mod- 
ert) and classic chamber works will 
also be performed in the course of the 
numerous sessions. A majority of the 
performers are Belgian. 
_A most attractive group is L’Ate- 
lier, whose activity expands year by 
year. Thanks to L’Atelier, Brussels 
last season had the satisfaction of 
hearing Walter Gieseking once more, 
first in an intimate recital, and later 
in a full-scale recital that filled the 
great hall of the Palais des Acadé- 
mies. Without seeking for effects he 
gave interpretations whose depth 
reached the very sources of musical 
creation. In the current season, 
L’Atelier has already offered recitals 
by, among others, Lola Bobesco, a 
warm and colorful violinist with rich 
sonority, unfailing virtuosity, and ir- 
reproac he ible style; and the Swiss cel- 
list Henri Honegger, who played in 
masterly fashion the six solo. suites 
of Bach. The comprehensive schedule 
for the season covers all branches of 
chamber music, and includes a series 
oi presentation concerts of works by 
Belgian composers—Bertouille, Rich- 
ard de Guide, Pierre Moulaert, Wil- 
lem Pelemans, Jacques Stehman, and 
Jacques Chaillet. 


N a different field, the Amitiés 

\rtistiques, created by a society 
gi uP, presents young artists to a se- 
t public, and gives hearings of new 
works. Some of the best Belgian 
posers have dedicated works to 
the Amitiés Artistiques. Last year, 
Jean Absil contributed Phantasmes, 
or contralto, saxophone, piano, and 
Percussion, a work in which he com- 
ined an exploration of the expres- 
Sive possibilities of the voice with the 
iptation of syncopated rhythms to 
European-style music. This season 
Marcel Poot dedicated a string quar- 


tet, one of his very best works, to the 
g-oup. 


Q 
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Les Amis de Mozart, another so- 
ciety group, gave performances of 
varying quality last season, the best 
of which was a performance of the 
Requiem, conducted by Mr. Krips, in 
the Church of Notre-Dame de la 
Cambre. 

For several years the Brussels Prot- 
estant Choral Society has been con- 
structively active in the field of reli- 
gious music. Under the direction of 
Fritz Hoyois, a clergyman and an ex- 
cellent musician, the society under- 
takes major religious works, and has 
provided first-class performances of 
the Bach passions, Mozart’s Requiem, 
and Handel’s Messiah. Last season 
the society gave the Brussels premiere 
of Frank Martin’s Golgotha, in which 
the Swiss composer uses a musical 
language that compounds in a rather 
surprising manner the polyphony of 
Bach, the tone-row of Schonberg, the 
harmonies of Debussy, and the sonori- 
ties of Hindemith. The current sched- 
ule includes, in addition to mixed pro- 
grams, performances of Bach’s Mag- 
nificat and Honegger’s King David. 

The list of musical activities in 
Brussels is rounded out by perform- 
ances given by a number of organiza- 
tions of smaller scope. The Istituto 
Italiano di Cultura inaugurated its 
season with Carissimi’s Jephte, inter- 
preted by I Cantori Veronesi. The 
3elgian Services of the British Coun- 
cil gives occasional programs. Mis- 
cellaneous opportunities are also pro- 
vided by the Cercle Musical, the So- 
ciété des Compositeurs, the Centre des 
Premiéres Auditions, the chamber 
music concerts of Léon Giller, the 
Studio Maebe, and public and private 
recitals. 


HE picture of Brussels musical 

life is wholly incomplete without 
mention of the National Broadcasting 
Institute. Numerous public concerts 
have taken an important place in the 
musical life of the city. In the field 
of modern music, NBI has given some 
remarkable sessions devoted to Mil- 
haud, Hindemith, Berg, and others. 
Recently NBI broadcast the French 
composer Pierre Capdeville’s L’Ile 
Rouge, a large hymn-cantata in three 
parts. Queen Elisabeth attended the 
performance. On another occasion, 
Krenek’s Fourth Piano Concerto was 
presented, with the composer on hand 
to hear it. Works announced for 
other broadcasts are Messiaen’s Tu- 
rangalila Symphony, Poulenc’s Stabat 
Mater, Barraud’s Le Mystére des 
Saints-Innocents, Igor Markevitch’s 
Lost Paradise, Martinet’s Prométhée, 
Tippett’s Suite in D, and Stravinsky’s 
The Rake’s Progress. 

Many Belgian works are also 
broadcast by NMI. Musical compo- 
sition is so intensively active in Bel- 
gium that it is difficult for me to 
choose the pieces that most deserve 
mention here. Notable recent prod- 
ucts are Jef van Hoof’s Symphony 
No. 4, written in strictly classical 
style, and Requiem des Hommes 
d’ Aujourd’hui, by Bertouille, who re- 
veals a noble inspiration in this work. 

I have already written in MusicaL 
AMERICA of the results of the Queen 
Elisabeth Competition for violinists. 
One of the sequels of the contest was 
a rather unpleasant article—from the 
Belgian point of view—published by 
the prize-winner, Leonid Kogan, on 
his return to Russia. Another Queen 
Elisabeth Competition will take place 
in May, 1952, tor pianists this time. 


Switzerland 
(Continued from page 122) 


activities. One of the principal bene- 
ficiaries will be the Swiss Music 
Library, maintained by the Swiss Con- 
sulate in New York. 

The Société Pédagogique Suisse de 
Musique continues to render great 
services by endeavoring to improve the 
conditions of music teaching and to 
protect in a variety of ways profes- 


sional musical activities, in other ways 
than those undertaken by the union. 
Shunning publicity, the Société Suisse 
de Musicologie pursues learned under- 
takings under the presidency of a re- 
markable personality, Ernst Mohr, of 
Basle. 

The movement known as Jeunesses 
Musicales is developing rapidly, par- 
ticularly in Suisse Romande. This 
undertaking on the behalf of young 
music lovers has great importance for 
the future. 

It is important that the public of 
tomorrow shall not resemble the 
public of today, which is imprisoned 
by its habits and too frequently lacks 
comprehension of the manifestations 
of contemporary art. 

It would be tiresome to list here the 
names of all the first-rank foreign 
artists who have appeared in Switzer- 
land during the past year; they were 
far too numerous. Among those who 
have appeared many times in Switzer- 
land and always receive a warm wel- 
come from the Swiss public are the 
following: Conductors: Karl Bohm, 
André Cluytens, Issay Dobrowen, Wil- 
helm Furtwangler, Herbert von Kz ira- 
jan, Paul Kletzki, Clemens Krauss, 
Igor Markevitch, Hans  Rosbaud, 
Joseph Keilberth, and Henri Tomasi. 
Eugene Ormandy and the child prod- 
igy Roberto Benzi were among those 
visiting Switzerland for the first time. 
Pianists: Wilhelm Backhaus, Alexan- 
der Brailowsky, Alfred Cortot, Wal- 
ter Gieseking, Nikita Magaloff, Moni- 
que Haas, Clara Haskil, Artur Ru- 
binstein, Alexander Uninsky; (and 
somewhat less frequently) Andor 
Foldes, Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Al- 
exander Kagan, Eugene Istomin, José 
Iturbi, Stanislas Niedzielski, Elly Ney, 


3éla Siki, and Anton de _ Vries. 
Violinists: Zino Francescatti, Arthur 
Grumiaux, Yehudi Menuhin, Joseph 
Szigeti, Nathan Milstein, Isaac Stern, 
and Jacques Thibaud. Cellists: Pierre 


Fournier and Paul Tortelier. Singers: 
Lisa della Casa, Suzanne Danco, 
Kathleen Ferrier, Mascia Predit, Nell 
Rankin, and Heinrich Schlusnus. The 
violist William Primrose also has con- 
quered the public in all his appear- 
ances. Among the chamber-music 
groups which have given many con- 
certs in Switzerland are the Boccher- 
ini Quintet, the Vegh Quartet, the 
Budapest Quartet, the Vienna Octet, 
the Trieste Trio, and the New Italian 


Quartet. The organists Marcel Dupré 
and J. J. Griinenwald, the guitarist 
Andrés Segovia, and the harpist 


Pierre Jamet are among other recent 
visiting artists. 

The place occupied by native Swiss 
artists is not comparable to that en- 
joyed by the foreign visitors in spite 
of the real balance that exists. The 
directors of our musical societies face 
an embarrassment of riches among the 
foreign artists who offer their services 
and who draw money to the box of- 
fice. For the most part, the directors 
give in to the conservative tastes of 
their public. Consequently, our best 
interpreters frequently are pushed 
aside by the foreign virtuosos. The 
Comité de l’Association des Musiciens 
Suisses is disturbed by this situation, 
and has addressed an appeal to the 
various societies reading, “Pay atten- 
tion to our composers, to our conduc- 
tors, and to our soloists.” Unfortu- 
nately, this appeal has made very little 
impression on those to whom it was 
addressed. Apparently a great deal of 
patience, even resignation, will be re- 
quired before such ingrained habits 
can be changed. 


EVERTHELESS, it is only just 

to name some of the Swiss artists 
who do honor to their own country. 
Among these are: Pianists: Jacqueline 
Blancard, Suzanne Gyr, Paul Baum- 
gartner, Walther Frey, Franz Joseph 
Hirt, Adrian Aeschbacher, André 
Perret,and Harry Datyner. Violinists : 
Michel Schwalbe, Peter Rybar, and 
Hans Schneeberger. Singers: Maria 
Helbling, Maria Stader, Elsa Cavelti, 
Juliana Farkas, Lucia Corridori, Ernst 
Hafliger, Hugues Cuénod, Carl Reh- 
fuss, and Pierre Mollet. Cellists: 








ITALIAN SOJOURN 


Jesse Walters, baritone, and Andy 
Anderson, assistant stage manager, 
both of the Covent Garden Opera 
Company, stop at Casa Puccini 


Henri Honegger, Richard Sturzeneg 
ger, and Antonio Tusa. String Quar 
tets: Winterthur, Berne, and Basle 
Flutists: André Pepin, André Jaunet, 
Joseph Bopp. Organists: Fritz Morel 
and Eric Schmidt. These are only a 
few of the names chosen from among 
many who can readily stand compari 
son with many foreign artists 

Space does not permit an adequate 
discussion of the recent works by 
Swiss composers. In the discussion of 
the orchestras, several of their latest 
works were mentioned. It is difficult 
to separate and clarify the tendencies 
which can now be discovered among 
Swiss composers; the diversity of 
their temperament and of their artistic 
inclinations do not permit any classi 
fication by schools. 

All the same certain dominant in 
fluences are manifest—that of Hinde 
mith on harmonic language, of Stra 
vinsky on audacities of orchestral 
writing, and of Barték on freedom of 
musical discourse. The younger com- 
posers, in particular, are truly under 
the spell of these masters. Some ot 
them are wholly imprisoned by it; 
others have succeeded in assimilating 
sufficiently the work of their models 
to enable their own personalities to af 
firm themselves. All of them are con 
fronted with a problem which is in 
evitably posed to musicians without a 
real heritage, who must endeavor to 
form their style. Probably many 
American composers feel the result of 
a similar handicap and are acquainted 
with the drama of solitude in whicl 
the composer must find his way with 
out the counsel of his elders and, 
above all else, without the precious 
gift of a rich national tradition 


Danish Orchestra 
To Tour United States 


The Danish State Symphony will 
make a six-week tour of the United 
States next fall, according to the 
American Scandinavian Foundation 
and Columbia Artists Management, 
who will sponsor the tour. It will 
be the orchestra’s first visit to this 
country. 

Two conductors will be heard with 
the orchestra—Erik Tuxen, who ap 
peared here last season under the 
foundation’s auspices, and a conduc 
tor yet to be announced. 

The orchestra will play in Carnegie 
Hall on Oct. 15, and wili appear in 
several Eastern cities. Its tour will 
be limited because of its commitments 
to fill its regular schedule in Copen 
hagen. The ensemble, which has 94 
members, appeared at the Edinburg} 
Festival in 1950 and at the Festival of 
Britain in London last summer. 

It is also known as the Danis! 
State Radio Symphony, since it plays 
for the state radio in Denmark 
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Argentina 


(Continued from page 152) 
programs devoted entirely to contem- 
porary music and containing such 
works as Honegger’s Symphonie Li- 
turgique, Kodaly’s Variations on a 
Hungarian Folk Theme, Bartdk’s 
Third Piano Concerto, and Malipiero’ s 
Third Symphony. 

Among the best concerts were those 
given by Mr. Kleiber and the Na- 
tional Symphony, which were of 
standard character, and those of Mr. 
Bohm and the Orchestra of the Tea- 
tro Colén, which included Strauss’s 
Four Last Songs, with Christl Goltz, 
soprano, as a superb soloist, and 
Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde. Mr. 
Klemperer, returning after many 
years’ absence, was received with en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Defauw was accounted 
a good conductor, but he reduced his 
success by attempting too many con- 
certs within a short span of time. 
Mr. Rodzinski, in his second visit to 
Buenos Aires, had only a moderate 
success. Mr. Rosenthal and Mr. Solti, 
both new to Buenos Aires, proved to 
be responsible musicians and efficient 
technicians; Mr. Unger, another new- 
comer, proved to be an experienced 
director. Mr. Argenta’s first concerts 
here were applauded more heartily by 
the public than by the critics. 


N the field of chamber music, the 

season was memorable for four 
magnificent concerts of music by 
Bach, Handel, Beethoven, and Mo- 
zart, in which Adolf. Busch conducted 
members of the Orchestra of the Mu- 
sic Lovers Association. The Vegh 
Quartet, in its first Buenos Aires ap- 
pearances, gave admirable perform- 
ances of the six Bartok string quar- 
tets. The Barylli Quartet, whose 
players are members of the Vienna 
Philharmonic, was also received with 
enthusiasm. 

In a series of six chamber-music 
concerts of contemporary works or- 
ganized by the Cultural Direction of 
the Nation, seventeen works were per- 
formed for the first time in Buenos 
Aires. Among them were Chavez’ 
Third Quartet ; Szymanowski’s Quar- 
tet, Op. 37; Stravinsky’s Two Motets, 
and Four Russian Songs; Bartok’s 
Four Slovak Songs;; Kodaly’s Missa 
Brevis; Piston’s Divertimento ; Sch6én- 
berg’s Six Pieces for Piano, Op. 19, 


and Quintet, Op. 26; Hindemith’s 
Second Trio, Tansman’s Triptych; 
Malipiero’s Le Sette Allegrezze 


d’Amore; Dallapiccola’s Five Frag- 
ments from Sappho; Rieti’s Serenade; 
and works by the Argentinian com- 
posers Giacobbe, Valentin Costa, 
Garcia Robson, Ginastera, and José 
Maria Castro, 

Pianists find a singularly enthusi- 
astic public in Buenos Aires. Among 
visitors returning in 1951 were Artur 
Rubinstein, Wilhelm Backhaus, Wil- 
helm Kempff, Daniel Ericourt, Wil- 
liam Kapell, and Byron Janis. Julius 
Katchen, appearing here for the first 
time, did not arouse interest. Other 
newcomers were Robert Weisz and 
Jorg Demus, both of whom revealed 
good technique and respect for musi- 
cal values. Outstanding performances 
were given by the Argentinian pianists 
Florencia Raitzin, Jorge Fontenla, Pia 
Sebastiani, and Roberto Caamafio. 

Ruggiero Ricci showed admirable 
violin technique and musical serious- 
ness in his Buenos Aires debut. Other 
successful visitors were Ida Haendel, 
violinist, and Pierre Fournier and An- 
tonio Yanigro, cellists. | Edmund 
Kurtz, cellist, reinforced the favorable 
opinion he had won on his first visit 
here in 1949. The Choral Group of 
the Chamber of Pamplona was dis- 
tinguished by vocal and musical quali- 
ties of particular excellence. 


HE opera season at the Teatro 
Colon reached its high point in the 
works entrusted to Mr. Bohm. The 
finest achievement of the conductor, 
who first conducted in Buenos Aires 
in 1950, was his performance of 
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Strauss’s Elektra. The title role was 
sung by Miss Goltz, one of the most 
remarkable singers of the present day 
and a superb actress. Res Fischer 
was a magnificent Klytemnestra. The 
Argentinian soprano Sofia Bandin 
sang the part of Chrysothemis with 
great enthusiasm and relative effici- 
ency. Far inferior were the contri- 
butions of Lorenz Fehenberger, as 
Aegisthus, and Carl Kronenberg, as 
Orestes. 

Also under Mr. Bohm, Mozart’s 
Die Entftthrung aus dem Serail was 
well sung by Josef Greindl (an ex- 
cellent Osmin), Walter Ludwig, Nilda 
Hoffmann, and Olga Chelavine. Ja- 
nacek’s Jenufa, given at the Teatro 
Colon for the first time in 1950, was 
revived, with the principal parts en- 
trusted to Miss Fischer, Miss Goltz, 
Mr. Fehenberger, and Mr. Ludwig. 
Although some preferred last year’s 
version with Margarete Klose and 
Tiana Lemnitz, the 1951 performance 
was an admirable one. 

After a lapse of some years, Wag- 
ner’s Lohengrin was restored to the 
repertoire, with Mr. BOhm conducting 
and Mr. Fehenberger giving his best 
performance of the season in the title 
role. Although his singing was not 
subtle his voice was secure and sonor- 
ous. Miss Goltz, as Elsa, and Miss 
Fischer, as Ortrud, were admirable. 
In the role of the King, Mr. Greindl 
showed signs of vocal fatigue. As 
Telramund, Mr. Kronenberg was dis- 
appointing. 

The Argentinian conductor Juan 
Emilio Martini, a very correct mu- 
sician, directed Mozart’s Le Nozze di 
Figaro and Ravel’s L’Heure Espag- 
nole. The Mozart opera was well 
performed by Argentinian artists, the 
best of whom were Mr. Césari as 
Almaviva and Miss Hoffmann as 
Susanna. Angel Mattiello was an ex- 
cellent Figaro from the musical point 
of view, but was less effective as an 
actor. Delia Rigal, as the Countess, 
seemed to have no affinity for the Mo- 
zart style. L’Heure Espagnole re- 
ceived a modest performance at the 
hands of Zaira Negroni, Mr. Matti- 
ello, and Nino Falzetti. Felipe Ro- 
mito, the stage director, appeared as 
Torquemada. 


HE Italian opera season was, ex- 

cept for a few performances, one 
of the poorest offered here in many 
years. Three excellent artists came 
from abroad—Fedora Barbieri, mez- 
zo-soprano; Gianni Poggi, tenor; and 
Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, bass — along 
with such less-qualified singers as 
Elisabetta Barbato, soprano, and An- 
tonio Annaloro, tenor. The list of 
Argentine singers included Miss Ariz- 
mendi, Miss Rigal, Césari, Mr. 
Mattiello, and Guillermo Damiano, 
bass. 

The best production of the Italian 
season was Boito’s Mefistofele, con- 
ducted by Mr. Serafin, with Mr. 
Rossi-Lemeni in the title role. As 
Faust, Mr. Poggi displayed what Ital- 
ians call una bella voce. The Argen- 
tinian soprano Pili Martorelli was 
Margherita. Miss Barbato’s Helen 
had absolutely nothing Hellenic about 
it. Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera 
was conducted by Ferruccio Calusio 
and sung by Miss Rigal, Miss Bar- 
bieri, Mr. Poggi, and Mr. Damiani. 
In Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounoff, 
conducted by Mr. Serafin, the only 
memorable features were Mr. Rossi- 
Lemeni’s performance in the title role 
and Miss  Barbieri’s singing as 
Marina. 

Donizetti's Don Pasquale was at- 
tractively sung by Miss Arizmendi, 
Mr. Césari, and Mr. Damiano, with 
Mr. Serafin conducting. Cilea’s Ad- 
riana Lecouvreur was well conducted 
by Ettore Panizza and sung by Miss 
Barbato, Miss Barbieri, Mr. Anna- 
loro, and Mr. Césari. Mr. Panizza 
also conducted Puccini’s La Fanciulla 
del West, in which Miss Barbato, Mr. 
Annaloro, and the veteran baritone 
Carlo Galeffi appeared. 

Verdi’s La Traviata was given un- 
der Mr. Calusio’s direction, with Miss 
Rigal, Mr. Poggi, and Mr. Damiani 


in the principal parts. In Gluck’s 
Orfeo ed Euridice, conducted by Mr. 
Panizza, Miss Arizmendi was excel- 
lent, but Miss Barbieri, an admirable 
Verdi singer, was out of her element. 

Native opera was represented by 
Juan A. Garcia Estrada’s three-act 
work La Cuarterona, one of the less 
fortunate items in the national lyric 
repertoire. Both the libretto and the 
music are absolutely devoid of value, 
and the expense of producing the 
opera was not justified. The all-Ar- 
gentinian cast was headed by Miss 
Negroni, and Aldo Boninfanti con- 
ducted. 

Régisseurs for the season were 
Otto Erhardt, an authoritative direc- 
tor, and Mario Troisi, who possessed 
few qualifications. 

The ballet season at the Teatro 
Colén brought two novelties, both 
choreographed by Tatiana Gsovsky, 
of the Berlin Opera—Boris Blacher’s 
Hamlet and Prokofieff’s Romeo and 
Juliet. In the latter, Gert Reinholm, 
of the Berlin Opera, was a leading 
dancer. Miss Gsovsky’s choreography 
lacked unity, although both works 
contained good moments. The Hindu 
ballet of Mrinalini Sarabhai, the Bra- 
zilian Ballet, and the American dancer 
Iva Kitchell all appeared with success 
for the first time in Buenos Aires. 

The Teatro alla Scala in Milan, 
through a jury consisting of Igor 
Stravinsky, Arthur Honegger, Giorgio 
Ghedini, and Victor de  Sabata, 
awarded first prize to Juan José Cas- 
tro’s opera Proserpine and the For- 
eigner in an international contest in 
which 138 operas were entered. The 
opera is to be produced at La Scala 
in the spring. It is significant that 
an Argentinian opera should win in- 
ternational recognition at the moment 
when the Argentinian public had be- 
come fully convinced that our com- 
posers would never write any good 
operas. Two years ago, when Cas- 
tro’s earlier opera The Prodigious 
Shoemaker received its first perform- 
ance in Montevideo, Uruguay, I de- 
scribed the qualities of this work for 
readers of MusicAL AMERICA, point- 
ing out Castro’s knowledge of the 
orchestra, his individuality, and his 
sincerity. The acceptance of his opera 
by La Scala is a confirmation of his 
gifts, and its production next spring 
may well bring him increased renown 
among contemporary composers. 


Portugal 


(Continued from page 123) 

ber of new societies, the increasing 
attendance at concerts, the improved 
quality of the music played and the 
improved quality of its execution, and 
the growing prestige of Portuguese 
composers and performers abroad are 
all tokens of the constant development 
that is taking place. 

An eager response was awakened 
in the public to a new series of popu- 
lar-priced Sunday afternoon sym- 
phony concerts, in which Mr. Menu- 
hin, Mr. Moiseiwitsch, and a number 
of Portuguese soloists took part. The 
Portuguese audience has been quick 
to accept even the most modern mu- 
sic, and nowadays performances of 
important new native and foreign 
works are by no means confined to 
concerts by Pedro de Freitas Branco 
and the Orchestra Sinfonica Nacional. 
Convivium Collegium, a _ newly- 
founded chamber-music organization, 
has contributed much through its in- 
teresting and varied programs. Pro 
Arte, the most recent addition to the 
list of musical societies, already has 
a large membership, and hopes to 
bring music to even the smallest 
towns in the form of recitals by out- 
standing national artists. The hitherto 
neglected field of choral music is com- 
ing into prominence through the for- 
mation of a number of new choral 
groups. 

Portuguese artists were recognized 
abroad by two awards. Carlos Se- 
queira Costa won first prize in the 





Helena Costa and Edwin Fischer, 
two of the pianists who are ap- 
pearing in Portugal this season 


Magguérite Long-Jacques Thibaid 
competitions, and the Grupo Coral «0 
Conservatorio do Porto won seco! 
place in the international competiti: 
at Llangollen, Wales. Helena Cost, 
one of the foremost Portuguese pi: - 
nists, appeared with Swiss orchestra; 
in Geneva (under Ernest Ansermet 
and Zurich. The Quartet Nacional, 
zovernment-subsidized ensemble whose 
first violinist is Leonor Sousa Prad 
made a tour of Africa, presenting 
Portuguese work by Claudio Car- 
neyro. 

Although Oporto does not enjoy tl 
status of Lisbon, which is the capit 
of the country and a world center, 
nevertheless retains an elevated posi- 
tion in the country’s music as tl 
home of some of its best artists an 
as a place where music is cultivated 
seriously. The Orquestra Sinfonic 
do Conservatorio do Porto is now 
partly sponsored by the governmen 
Its permanence is assured, now that 
its financial burdens are lessened. The 
Camarata Juvenile, a group of ad 
vanced music students, gave bi- 
monthly free concerts for students in 
an endeavor to create interest 
music. Fernando Correa d’Oliveiro has 
invented a new harmonic system. 

The Camera Municipal do Port 
recently purchased the cello left by 
the late Guilhermina Suggia to pro- 
vide capital for an annual $500 priz« 
for cellist graduates of the conserva- 
tory. While 1950 saw the loss of this 
great Portuguese artist, 1951 was sig- 
nificant as the year in which Oscar 
da Silva, another celebrated Portu- 
guese musician, came back home. A 
native of Oporto, Mr. Da Silva had 
lived for many years in Brazil. The 
82-year-old pianist and composer was 
called back by the government to edit 
his works for publication. As a pupil 
of Clara Schumann, Mr. Da Silva 
enjoys a distinction of which few, i! 
any, living musicians can boast 


~ 


Dijon Library 
To Honor American 


Dijon, France.—An American li 
brary will be established next fall at 
the v niversity of Dijon in memory oi 
John Erskine, educator, author, and 
musician, who died last June. The 
library, which is expected to have ap 
proximately 10,000 books by the tim« 
it is dedicated, will be open to th 
public as well as to university stu 
dents. After the first World War 
Mr. Erskine had organized _ the 
American Expeditionary Force Uni 
versity rear here. He had receive: 
an honorary degree from the Uni 
versity of Dijon, and he lived here it 
1950. Mr. Erskine’s widow, friends 
former students, and associates hav« 
contributed to the collection. 
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RECITALS IN NEW YORK 














Musicians’ Guild, Inc. 
Town Hall, Jan. 14 


This concert by the Musicians’ 
Guild left the reviewer no recourse. 
Every work on the program was a 
masterpiece; and every performance 
was superb. 

Robert E. McGinnis, clarinetist; 
Lillian Fuchs, violist; and Frank 
Sheridan, pianist, opened the program 
with Mozart’s Trio in E flat, K. 498. 
This work has been called the “skit- 
tles trio” because Mozart is said to 
have composed it while playing 
skittles. No matter how casual its 
birth, it is lovely music, and the three 
artists phrased it to perfection. Miss 
Fuchs played scales and arpeggios like 
the most beautiful of melodies, and 
Mr. Sheridan made the piano sing 
vith liquid tone. 

lhe most shattering experience of 
the evening was the Kroll Quartet’s 
performance of Barték’s Quartet No. 
2. From the first measure to the last, 
this was inspired playing. The glori- 
ous contrapuntal web of the first 
movement, with its uncanny harmonic 
colors, was faultlessly revealed; the 
weird second movement, with its 
snaky arpeggios and fitful rhythms, 
wis breathtaking; and the final Lento, 
one of the profoundest passages in all 
chamber music, seemed to lift the four 
artists to the heights. 

Bartok’s quartet is music of tragedy 
and resolution; but Beethoven’s So- 
nata for Cello and Piano in D major, 
Op. 102, No. 2, is serene throughout. 
Even the grandeur of the opening 
pages and the intellectual power of 
the fugue have an undercurrent of 
spiritual repose. Leonard Rose and 
Frank Sheridan gave the most search- 
ing performance of the work I have 
ever heard. All technical problems 
simply disappeared, and their playing 
was pure revelation, especially in the 
Adagio con molto sentimento d’affetto. 
This sublime episode is the key to 
the slow movements of the piano 
sonatas Op. 106 and Op. 110, in which 
the piano is called upon to do things 
better suited to the human voice or a 
string instrument. 

_ The Kroll Quartet closed the pro- 

am with Haydn’s Quartet in G 
m 1ajor, Op. 76, No. 1, in which Wil- 
liam Kroll had the opportunity to 
play the equivalent of a violin con- 
certo, without distorting the proper 
perspective of the music. This work 
contains one of Haydn’s most brilliant 
first-violin parts, while giving the 
other three instruments rich material. 
The whirling triplets of the finale and 
the precipitate descending chord pas- 
sages at the end were dazzlingly 
played. 

—R. S. 


Ruggiero Ricci, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 15 


A man sitting nearby at this con- 
cert remarked to his wife with touch- 
ing modesty, “I’m not intelligent 
enough to understand that music, but 
he certainly played it wonderfully.” 
He referred to the Sonata for Violin 
Alone by Bernd Alois Zimmermann, 
which Ruggiero Ricci performed for 
the first time in New York. He was 
right about the performance but 

probably overmodest about his own 
- ental capacity, for although the 
sonata is extremely dissonant it is 
not especially complex or baffling in 
Structure or style. It was pretty 
feeble stuff, for all its strenuousness 
and technical difficulties, which Mr. 
Ricci disposed of with amazing ease. 

Zimmermann was born near 
Cologne in 1918 and studied composi- 
tion with Philipp Jarnach, a pupil of 
usoni. The program note stated, 
somewhat cryptically, that “the com- 
position does not consist of mere 
ymmetrical forms but is conceived 
rom a musical order which is estab- 
shed in the first three measures and 
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remains constant throughout.” The 
three movements, Praeludium, Rhap- 
sedie, and Toccata (the last written 
on the notes B-A-C-H), are fairly 
brief without revealing at first hear- 
ing a consistent relationship to any 
musical order whatever. In fact, the 
Toccata follows traditional lines, 
while the Rhapsodie is improvisa- 
tional in character. 

Mr. Ricci opened the program with 
an Invention in B flat major by An- 
tonio Francesco Bonporti, a seven- 
teenth-century Italian composer. The 
work was formerly attributed to 
Bach, although it reveals differences 
from Bach’s known violin works. 
Reger’s Prelude and Fugue in G 
major (on themes of Bach), for vio- 
lin alone, gave Mr. Ricci a chance to 
display his virtuosity. The Prelude is 
tasteful and the fugue (based on one 
of the organ fugues in G major) be- 
gins chastely but ends in a chromatic 
riot of pure Reger. Neither Mr. 
Ricci nor his heavy-handed accom- 
panist, Carlo Bussotti, was at his best 
in Beethoven’s Sonata in A major, 
Op. 30, No. 1, which was played too 
rapidly and with marked rhythmic ir- 
regularity. Schubert’s Rondo Brillant, 
Op. 70, went better, and they played a 
Sonatine arranged from Barték by 
Gertler with excellent balance of tone. 
The Paganini-Kreisler’ Witches’ 
Dance led to a generous group of en- 
cores. 


Jakob Gimpel, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 15 


In his first New York recital in 
four years Mr. Gimpel gave an im- 
pressive account of most of the works 
he played. Aided by a brilliant tech- 
nique and general clarity of tone, 
sustained emotional power was the 
dominant characteristic of his per- 
formances. It carried him success- 
fully through the lengthy, quiet course 
of Schubert’s B flat major Sonata, 
for his interpretative intensity never 
wavered as the work progressed. The 
flaws in detail—the variable distinct- 
ness of repeated-note figures, for 
example—seemed negligible under the 
circumstances. Alban Berg’s yearnful 
Sonata, Op. 1, allowed Mr. Gimpel’s 
expressive drive more leeway. He 
not only kept the single-movement 
work vividly alive at every moment 
but also demonstrated remarkable con- 
trol in keeping its thick, chromatic 
texture from sounding turgid. 

The program included the local 
premiere of Johnny Green’s Materia 
Medica. Its three sections—Hypnotic, 
Narcotic, and Stimulant—are unchar- 
acteristic of the composer’s jazz 
works. They are treated impression- 
istically, with rather dry, uninteresting 
harmonies, and are of no more than 
passing interest. Mr. Gimpel gave the 
work as much color and atmosphere 
as seemed possible. 

Beethoven’s C major Polonaise, Op. 
89, and Mozart’s A minor Rondo, K. 
511, were unusual and welcome open- 
ing works, crisply and_ musically 
played by the pianist. Schumann's 
Symphonic Etudes, which ended the 
program, suffered from exaggerated 
dramatics. As Mr. Gimpel’s emotions 
seemed to run away with him musical 
clarity disappeared, and the tone be- 
came ugly. This tendency had assert- 
ed itself earlier in the program, when 
he subjected Weber’s harmless, pleas- 
ant little C major Rondo to a brutally 
fast and harsh-toned, and exhibition- 
istic performance. 


Ernst Wolff, Tenor 
Town Hall, Jan, 16 


A distinguished program and intelli- 
gent and imaginative interpretations 
characterized Ernst Wolff's recital of 
four early Italian songs and seventeen 
German lieder. In spite of serious 





Jakob Gimpel 


Ruggiero Ricci 


vocal limitations, Mr. Wolff managed 
to give his audience agreeable impres- 
sions of such unfamiliar songs as 
D’Astorga’s Vo’ cercando in queste 
valli, Hassler’s Gagliarda, Othmayr’s 
Braun’s Maidelein, B. A. Weber's 
Standchen, and Hiller’s Aeol. There 
were, in addition, unhackneyed works 
by Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, and 
Wolf. 

The tenor did his best. work in 
songs that did not require the singing 
of legato lines or sustained tones 
Elsewhere his performances were 
marred by sagging pitch, a flaw of 
which he was obviously aware. Paul 
Meyer was the accompanist. 

—A. H 


Carol Lee Eshak, Pianist 
Elizabeth Augsdorfer, Pianist 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 17 

Carol Lee Eshak and Elizabeth 
Augsdorfer, fourteen and seventeen 
years old respectively, gave a joint 
recital that pointed to a bright future 
for both of them. The program was 
a sort of three-in-one affair; the 
young ladies alternated solo groups 
and joined forces in some remarkably 
controlled, very lively two-piano play- 
ing. 

In Franck’s Prelude, Chorale, and 
Fugue, Miss Augsdorfer demon- 





strated a solid, round tone, surprising 
technical grasp of a difficult work, 
and a mind of her own as to what 
the music was about. Her playing 
was generally intelligent, neat, and 
highly musical. 

Miss Eshak made an extraordinary 
impression. Her playing had sweep, 
style, and, in certain places, a kind 
of musical passion that would seem 
impossible for one so young. To be 
sure, she encountered problems of 
accuracy and control in the more 
difficult passages of Chopin’s F minor 
Fantaisie and a Bach fugue, but the 
manner was always there; and in 
Scriabin’s Poem, Op. 32, she attained 
real sophistication of color and nu- 
ance, 


—W. F. 


Adele Addison, Soprano 
Town Hall, Jan. 17 (Debut) 


Adele Addison’s New York debut 
recital was a delight in every way. 
An experienced performer, the young 
soprano was already well known and 
highly thought of in Boston and at 
Tanglewood, where she had _ been 
soloist with the Boston Symphony 
and appeared in leading operatic roles 
Her Boston recital debut in 1948 was 
followed by tours in this country. 

Her lovely, gleaming voice, of lyric 
dimensions, was capable of a wide 
variety of coloration, from a beauti- 
ful, fine-spun pianissimo to a climactic 
tone of brilliant intensity. It was 
smoothly produced and even in scale. 
With faultless diction she made ad 
syllable understandable, and her Ger- 
man, French, and Italian were quite 
satisfactory. Most important, she was 
always deeply aware of the words she 
was singing, communicating their 
meaning with intelligence, feeling, and 
spontaneity, and without violating the 
musical and stylistic framework of 
the material. Text, phrasing, and tone 


were all of a piece. 
(Continued on page 210) 
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Left: Jeanette MacDonald, soprano, and S. Hurok, artist manager. Center: Bidu Sayao, soprano, and O. O. Bottorff, chairman of the 
NCAC board of directors. Right: Marks Levine, president of NCAC and director of the concert division, and Gina Bachauer, pianist 


Civie Coneert Service 


Begins Its Fourth Decade 


HE fourth decade of Civic 
[sts began on Jan. 9, when 
™ the sales force of Civic Concert 
Service, Inc. gathered in New York 
City for its 3lst annual conference. 
Ten crowded days and evenings were 
given over to various forms of prepa- 
ration for a new year of service. 
Two sessions each day were devoted 
to discussions of campaign technique 
and methods of gearing it to a rap- 
idly changing domestic economy. The 
evenings, spent with artists in their 
homes, in social gatherings elsewhere, 
and at concerts, provided much valu- 
able first-hand knowledge to be passed 
on to local committees. 
O. O. Bottorff, president of Civic 
Concert Service and chairman of the 


board of National Concert and Art- 
ists Corporation, greeted the repre- 
sentatives at the opening business 


session in the Colonial Room of the 
New York Athletic Club, and also 
spoke at several subsequent meet- 
ings. In his opening address he re- 
called that it was in a period of 
tightening economic conditions that 
the Civic Music Plan first began to 
develop. “I would have been disap- 
pointed if I could not have con- 
gratulated you on the accomplish- 
ments in the field in 1951,” Mr. Bot- 
torff said. “The non-profit, co-opera- 
tive nature of Civic Music operation 
provides the biggest value for the 
concert dollar at a time when dollars 
are getting smaller. Its freedom from 
deficits is a bright spot in times when 
sponsors everywhere are becoming 
restive because of increasing neces- 
sity to finance deficits now more ap- 
parent in other forms of concert 
presentation. Above all this, and on 
the cultural asset side, the creation of 
thousands of new concertgoers each 
year brings us all a pride of accom- 
plishment which is in itself its own 
reward,” 

Subsequent business sessions were 
under the direction of D. L. Cornetet, 
vice-president of Civic Concert Serv- 
ice and of National Concert and Art- 
ists Corporation. Since the representa- 
tives came from all sections of the 
country and brought first-hand infor- 
mation about conditions to be met and 
new techniques that have proved val- 
uable, many round-table discussions 
were held. Before these discussions, 
presentations of approved methods 
in the various departments of the 
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field work were made by Harlowe 
F. Dean, Eastern manager; John 
Brakebill, Western manager; Robert 


H. Kuhlman, Eastern field manager; 
and George W. Fowler, field man- 
ager for the Pacific division. 

Early in the conference period all 
the members of the Civic staff were 
guests of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company at an NBC Symphony 
concert conducted by Arturo Tosca- 
nini. A few days later, Fred Waring 
entertained them in his studio at a 
rehearsal of his weekly television pro- 
gram. He and his conductor, Lara 
Hoggard, gave a preview of the War- 
ing production Festival of Song, 
which will tour as a concert attrac- 
tion in 1952-53. 

Metropolitan Opera performances, 
concerts, and Broadway shows filled 
out the busy schedule, along with 
dinner parties, buffet suppers, and 
cocktail parties. S. Hurok enter- 
tained at dinner in the grand manner, 
with champagne and red roses, at 
the Pavillon. Claramae Turner greet- 
ed the Civic representatives on their 
first evening in the city with a cock- 
tail buffet in her Forest Hills home. 
A party was _— by Nicola Mos- 
cona on the Roof Garden of the St. 
Moritz Hotel. After a Carnegie Hall 
concert, Maro and Anahid Ajemian 
were hostesses at an Armenian supper 
at the Golden Horn Restaurant. 

In the Gold Room of —_ Sherry- 
Netherland Hotel, Bidu Sayao enter- 
tained the staff. Blanche Thebom was 
hostess at a cocktail party in her 
studio apartment. Lois Hunt and 
Thomas Hayward were joint rage 
and host at a party and musicale i 
Miss Hunt’s East Side home. Benno 
and Sylvia Rabinof also gave a buf- 
fet supper in their Riverside Drive 
apartment. 

As a climax to 
Civic Concert Service and the Na- 
tional Concert and Artists Corpora- 
tion were hosts at a gala party on 


these festivities, 


Saturday afternoon and evening in 
their 711 Fifth Avenue offices. Many 
figures of the musical world—radio 


and television 
officials and 
agers, and 

and Hurok 
Among the 


executives, newspaper 
critics, symphony man- 
artists of the NCAC 
managements—attended. 
artists’ present were 
Patrice Munsel, Jeanette MacDonald, 
Ann _ Ayars, Jean Dickenson, Uta 
Graf, Lois Hunt, Eva Likova, Roberta 


Peters, Astrid Varnay, 
Winifred Heckman, 
Blanche Thebom, Margaret Roggero, 
Claramae Turner, Jean MHandzlik, 
Joseph Schuster, Jan Peerce, Mario 
del Monaco, Thomas Hayward, 
Lanny Ross, Rawn Spearman, Set 
Svanholm, Robert Merrill, Steven 
Kennedy, Hugh Thompson, Robert 
Weede, Floyd Worthington, Nicola 
Moscona, Jerome Hines, Luis Pi- 
chardo, Norman Scott, Joseph Szigeti, 
Benno Rabinof, Aaron  Rosand, 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, the Nettle- 
ton Twins, Reginald Kell, Gina 
Bachauer, Alexander  Brailowsky, 
Artur Rubinstein, Ania Dorfmann, 
Sidney Foster, Jakob Gimpel, Jean 
Graham, Jacob Lateiner, Moura Lym- 
pany, Nikita Magaloff, Frederick 
Marvin, Guiomar Novaes, Franz 
Rupp, Claudette Sorel, George 
Walker, members of the National 
Operatic Sextet, the Ajemian sisters, 
Josef Marais and Miranda, and 
Boris Goldovsky. 


W ellesz Writes 
First Opera in English 


Oxrorp, ENGLAND.—The Oxford 
University Opera Club gave the first 
performance of Incognita, by Egon 
Wellesz, on Dec. 5 at the Town Hall. 
This is the sixth opera, and first in 
English, by the Austrian-born com- 
poser, who is a member of the uni- 
versity’s music faculty. It is founded 
on Congreve’s novel of the same name, 
which has been fashioned into a fa- 
tally awkward, over-literary libretto 
by Elizabeth Mackenzie, a university 
instructor in English. 

Forsaking the more dissonant style 
of his earlier days, the composer has 
turned out a tamely flowing and un- 
eventful score, which has the mellow- 
ness, but not the mastery, of Strauss 
in his final, Indian-summer period. 

Arda Mandikian, soprano, sang the 
title role in this three-act comedy of 
mistaken identities; students, ex-stu- 
dents, and friends took the remaining 
roles and formed the orchestra. David 
Macdonald, an undergraduate, strug- 
gled with the stage direction in the 
crippling conditions of the hall, and 
J Westrup conducted a_hard- 
working but unsatisfactory perform- 
ance. 


Irra Petina, 
Lorna Sydney, 


—ARTHUR JACOBS 


Annual Opera Season 
Presented in Dublin 


Dusi_in.—The annual winter season 
of the Dublin Grand Opera Society 
included the first production in Ire- 
land of La Forza del Destino. Other 
operas presented were Faust, Car- 
men, Il Trovatore, and Madama But- 
terfly. The productions had the ser- 
vices of the Radio Eireann orchestra. 
Lt. Col. J. M. Doyle and Vilem 
Tausky were the conductors and Pow- 
ell Lloyd and Sydney Russell the 


stage directors. The performance 
were sung in English, with some o 
the foreign singers resorting to othe: 
languages at times. Among the prin 
cipal singers were Kyra Vane, Fran 
ziska Petri, Amy Shuard, Betty Sa 
gon, Patricia Black, James Johnston 
Corrado d’Ottavi, Frans Vroons, Al 
fred Orda, Roderick Jones, Bruc: 
Dargavel, and Ernest Davies. 
—RIcHARD REPAs 


American Orchestras 
Plan European Tours 


The Boston Symphony has accepte 
an invitation to take part next May 
in the Paris exposition planned by the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom. In 
its first European appearances the or- 
chestra will play three concerts in the 
French capital. Charles Munch, musi- 
cal director of the orchestra, has in 
vited Pierre Monteux to share with 
him in conducting the concerts. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of 
its 71st season in Boston, on April 25, 
the orchestra will embark for Europe. 
Since it must return by June 1, when 
most of the personnel are due to par- 
ticipate in the annual Boston Pops 


Orchestra season, it will remain 
abroad only a fortnight. Under the 
auspices of the congress, it will be 
heard in Holland, Belgium, Austria, 
Switzerland, and in other French 
cities besides Paris. As it is, the 
Pops season will be curtailed from 


two months to one 

A European tour has also been ten- 
tatively planned by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Under the direction of 
Eugene Ormandy, it expects to give 
concerts in Denmark, Sweden, Finland, 
in the cities of northern Italy, and in 
Bordeaux, Brussels, and Amsterdam. 
It might possibly take part in the 
Paris exposition. 

As previously announced, the expo- 
sition will take place from April 28 
to May 10. The Congress for Cul- 
tural Freedom has chosen the title 
Masterpieces of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury under which to present modern 
works representing the symphony, 
opera, ballet, drama, art, literature, 
and philosophy, and “to demonstrate 
the validity of freedom of work and 
expression.” 


York Symphony 
Celebrates Anniversary 


York, Penna—The York Sym- 
phony gave its twentieth-anniversary\ 
—and 75th—concert on Dec. 4 in the 
William Penn Senior High School 
Auditorium. Under the direction of 
its 25-year-old conductor, George 
Hurst, the orchestra played the Over- 
ture to Rossini’s L’Italiana in Algeri, 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, Ra- 
vel’s Mother Goose Suite, and Enes- 
co’s First Roumanian Rhapsody. Six 
members of the current ensemble were 
in it when it was organized in 1932. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 











AT CIVIC MUSIC CONFERENCE 


1. D. L. Cornetet, vice-president of Civic; Roberta Peters, soprano; Robert Merrill, 
baritone 


. Thomas Reilly, secretary-treasurer of NCAC and Civic; Jeanne Fenn, soprano; Hugh 
Thompson, baritone 


. Mrs. Harlowe F. Dean; Alec Sherman, conductor of the New London Symphony in 
England; Gina Bachauer (Mrs. Sherman), pianist; Mr. Dean, Eastern manager of Civic 


. Blanche Thebom, mezzo-soprano; Genevieve Richter, Civic representative 
. Lanny Ross, tenor; Edith Lowry, Civic representative 


. Cornelia Mattert, Civic representative; Joanne and Jeanne Nettleton, duo-pianists; 
Luis Pichardo, bass-baritone 


. Josef Marais and Miranda, balladeers; Don Witham, Civic representative; Sidney 
Foster, pianist 


. Robert Kuhlman, Eastern field manager of Civic; Irra Petina, mezzo-soprano; Michael 
Bartlett, tenor 


. Dawn Fontaine, Civic representative; Nicola Moscona, bass; Helen Snyder, Civic 
representative 
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ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 





Ansermet Leads 
Boston Symphony 


Boston Symphony. Ernest Ansermet 
conducting. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 16: 


Symphony No. 5...... 
Ma Mére 
Petrouchka 


. Beethoven 
Ps <6. 00 400s—a ee ave 
ee hee . Stravinsky 

One of the most exquisite civilized 
pleasures to be had on this planet is 
to hear Ernest Ansermet conduct the 
Boston Symphony. The orchestra 
(can anyone doubt that it is still the 
most aristocratic, musically mature, 
and technically distinguished of 
American ensembles?) played under 
Mr. Ansermet for the first time in 
New York at this concert. In over 
thirty years of listening to it, under 
many leaders, the writer has never 
heard it play more beautifully. 

All of the performances were su- 
perb, but Mr. Ansermet’s interpreta- 
tion of Petrouchka was so far su- 
perior to any other (including Stra- 
vinsky’s) that I have ever heard that 
it deserves special analysis. In_ the 
first place, it had a spirit of universal 
tragedy, a Faust-like majesty, that no 
other conductor to my knowledge has 
found in the score. The wonderful 
virtuosity of instrumentation, the can- 
nily contrived dance rhythms, the the- 
atrical evocativeness of the work were 
transformed into a message of com- 
passion. There was no trace of senti- 
mentality ; Mr. Ansermet was almost 
clinical in his exposition of the musi- 
cal texture; but the full force of the 
allegory of the tragic puppet was 
revealed. The contrast between the 
jollitry of the milling crowds and the 
sufferings of Petrouchka became 
clear; the lack of any seeming rela- 
tion between personal anguish and the 
ordinary comings-and-goings of hu- 





Rudolf Firkusny 


manity intensified the dramatic situa- 
tion. And in the death scene of 
Petrouchka Mr. Ansermet achieved a 
terrifying apotheosis with the subtlest 
of means—a minute inflection of a 
flute or clarinet phrase, a_ sinister 
coloration of string tone, am accent 
in the percussion. Whenever this 
performance is given again, buy, beg, 
borrow, or steal a ticket, or climb in 
through the furnace pipes, but do not 
miss it! 

When Ravel arranged his suite for 
piano duet, Ma Meére I|’Oye, as a ballet 
score, he added two sections, a Pré- 
lude and a Danse du Rouet, which 
were not included in the orchestral 
suite of five numbers drawn from the 
ballet. Mr. Ansermet added them at 
this performance. They should al- 
ways be included both in concert and 
theatre performances of the work, 
for the Prélude makes a far more 
effective introduction to the suite than 
the delicate little Pavane, and the 
Danse du Rouet is a dazzling tour de 
force of rhythm and orchestration. 
Again in this music, the orchestra 
performed with unsurpassable deli- 
cacy of inflection, tonal coloration, 
and accent. 


William Primrose 
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Mr. Ansermet’s conception of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony was 
more philosophic and classically con- 
tained than most of those we en- 
counter. He dared to introduce epi- 
sodes of lyricism into the first move- 
ment, and he did not insist upon a 
fate-driven impetuosity throughout. 
Yet there was no lack of dramatic 
power or excitement in this interpre- 
tation. Like all of his work, it was 
supremely intelligent, lucid, and per- 
ceptive. 


—R. S. 
Toba Brill Is Soloist 
In Brahms Piano Concerto 
National Orchestral Association. 
Leon Barzin, conductor. Toba Brill, 


pianist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 14: 


Overture, The Roman Carnival. 

Symphony No. 1, C major. 

Piano Concerto No. 1, 
E  xséctebauwadvdnes Brahms 


. Berlioz 
. Beethoven 


The National Orchestral Associa- 
tion, under the direction of Leon Bar- 
zin, gave a good account of itself in 
this program of compositions chosen 
from the standard symphonic reper- 
toire. Mr. Barzin’s forthright inter- 
pretations were executed with vigor 
and considerable aplomb by the youth- 
ful members of his training organiza- 
tion, which regularly supplies our 
major orchestras with experienced 
symphonic players. There were mo- 
ments during this concert when the 
National Orchestral Association 
sounded as good as many regular 
orchestras; there were others, of 
course, when the group sounded like 
the student organization that it is. 
Mr. Barzin and his trainees are to 
be praised for the generally high stan- 
dards their work reflected. 

Toba Brill’s performance in the 
concerto also merited respect. It was 
workmanlike and frequently forceful. 
A few of the more demanding tech- 
nical passages did not come out right, 
but her over-all knowledge of the 
musical requirements of the work 
was apparent. 


—A. H. 


Shulman Overture 
Has First Performance 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Guido Cantelli conducting. Rudolf 
Firkusny, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
17 and 18: 


A Laurentian Overture 

(First performance) 
Piano Concerto, F major. 
Symphony No. 2, B flat major 


Shulman 
. .Menotti 


Schubert 


Although paradise was lost during 
the first half of this concert, it was 
quickly regained during the second 
half. The evening began on a loud, 
brassy, Broadwayish note. Alan Shul- 
man’s A Laurentian Overture, dedi- 
cated to Tallulah Bankhead (who was 
present), had its world premiere. Mr. 
Shulman is a cellist in the NBC Sym- 
phony and also plays in the orchestra 
that is used for Miss Bankhead’s 
radio show. The composer has ex- 
plained that he “tried to capture the 
spirit of vacationers at play in origi- 
nal tunes modeled after French- 
Canadian folksongs.” His overture 
sounds like routine music for a popu- 
lar show, and it has neither sufficient 
tuneful appeal nor harmonic and 
contrapuntal energy to sustain inter- 
est. It is more redolent of Times 
Square and its theatre pits than it is 
of the Canadian mountains. Mr. Can- 
telli conducted the work brilliantly, 
and the audience seemed to be highly 
entertained. Mr. Shulman took a bow, 
but Miss Bankhead (for whom hun- 
dreds were craning their necks) re- 
mained in dignified seclusion. 

Rudolf Firkusny gave the world 
premiere of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
Piano Concerto with the Boston Sym- 
phony in Boston on Nov. 2, 1945, and 
played. it in New York not long 
afterwards. He performed it superb- 








Ernest Ansermet 


ly on this occasion, with vital support 
from Mr. Cantelli and the orchestr 
A storm of applause, punctuated | 
screams from a box, proved that tl 
concerto is still as much of a h 
piece as it was at its New Yorx 
premiere. Mr. Menotti came to tl 
stage to share the ovation. In vie 
of this success, it is with added regret 
that this reviewer must raise a di 
senting voice. Menotti has been in- 
fluenced in this concerto not merel 
as he has pointed out, “by the pr 
romantic instrumental style of Ital 
and in particular the keyboard mus 
of Domenico Scarlatti,’ but also | 
the slow movement of Gershwin 
Piano Concerto in F and by Grie; 
Prokofieff, and others. This eclect 
cism would be wholly unobjectionab 
if the composer had put any substan: 
or memorable invention of his ow 
into the score. But the music is 
tissue of clichés, put forward with 
clever facility that might pass fc 
true wit and ingeniously spiced wit 
rhythmic and dynamic devices. 

With the advent of Schubert an 
Hindemith, benumbed mental facultic 
snapped into action. Mr. Cantel 
captured the song and dance that fi 
the B flat major Symphony wit 
wonderful naturalness. He took 
Andante a shade fast, omitting th 
repeats of the second sections of th 
variations, but in other respects hi 
interpretation was delightful. Hi 
conception of Mathis der Maler was 
magnificent, and he inspired the Phil 
harmonic-Symphony to a memorabk 
performance, just as he had the NBi 


_ 


Symphony in the same work, durin; 
his first visit to New York thre 
years ago. 
=. 5 
Primrose Soloist 
With Boston Symphony 
Boston Symphony. Ernest Anser 


met conducting. William Primrose 


violist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 19: 
Symphony, G minor, K. 550... Mozart 
Peer ee Bartok 
Nobilissima Visione ........ Hindemith 


Le Baiser de la Fée........Stravinsky 

Large works by three of this cen 
tury’s most important composers wer« 
the core of Ernest Ansermet’s second 
New York program with the Bostor 
Symphony, and, to the surprise of n 
one, both the playing and the musi 
were striking. 

Doubts about the Barték Viol 
Concerto have plagued this reviewe! 
since the premiere of the work, and 
they are not resolved by repeate: 
hearing. The concerto is Barték’s las 
work; it was completed from sketche 
by the composer’s friend and disciple 
Tibor Serly. I, for one, have neve: 
felt that the piece sounds really fin 
ished: The texture, particularly in 
the first movement, is uncharacteristi 
cally skimpy, and the orchestral con 
tinuity lacks much in the way o 
organic development; and in the las 

(Continued on page 204) 
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SOPRANOS. 


ADELE ADDISON 

ANN AYARS 

ERNA BERGER 

WINIFRED CECIL 
ELLABELLE DAVIS 
*VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 
JEAN DICKENSON 

JEANNE FENN 

KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 












TENORS 


KURT BAUM 

*MARIO DEL MONACO 
WALTER FREDERICKS 
THOMAS HAYWARD 
WILLIAM OLVIS 
*JAN PEERCE 

LANNY ROSS 

ROBERT ROUNSEVILLE 
*RAWN SPEARMAN 


TONAL CONCERT & ARTISTS CORPORATION 
PRESENTS FOR THE 1932-1933 SEASON 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 


*NEW YORK CITY BALLET 
George Balanchine, Artistic Director 
Jerome Robbins, Associate Artistic Director 


*SADLER'S WELLS THEATRE BALLET 
(Available Season 1953-54) 

FESTIVAL OF SONG—Fred Waring Production, 
Singers, Dancers, and Instrumentalists 

*ANA MARIA'S SPANISH BALLET 

THE FIRST OPERATIC SYMPHONETTE 


MARIA GASI SET SVANHOLM Viadimir Bakaleinikoff, Conductor, with 
ait UTA GRAF Twenty Musicians and a Vocal Quartet 
a *HILDE GUEDEN BARITONES *VIENNA CHOIR BOYS, Sacred and Folk Music, 
ted b *LOIS HUNT Costume Operettas 
iat the MACK HARRELL KOESTER and STAHL, Europe's Celebrated Dance Duo 
7 ht £§ ALYNE DUMAS LEE STEVEN KENNEDY CONCERTO HIGHLIGHTS —Favorite Piano 
or : LOTTE LEHMANN Concertos with Sidney Foster, Conductor- 
to tl : ROBERT MERRILL Pianist, and Twelve Instrumentalists 
1 vie EVA LIKOVA WILLIAM SHRINE 
reert *JEAN s NER IVA KITCHELL, America's Foremost Dance Satirist 
gr ETTE MACDONALD 
a dis- MARTIAL SINGHER NATIONAL OPERATIC SEXTET 
ty al *ELAINE MALBIN GERARD SOUZAY 
nerel ZINKA MILANOV THE RABINOFS, Violin and Piano Duo 
e pre i JOHN CHARLES THOMAS THE AJEMIAN SISTERS, Violin and Piano Duo 
Ital ; *PATRICE MUNSEL THOMAS L. T 
cont. ae env » THOMAS ELLABELLE DAVIS and LAWRENCE WINTERS, 
Iso b : A WELL HUGH THOMPSON Soprano and Baritone, in Joint Recital 
hwin *ROBERTA PETERS *LEONARD WARREN MARGARET ROBERTS ond WILLIAM SHRINER, 
i. Dec novenr wetDe Bannerer 
: " 1 an ' 
ionab H “LAWRENCE WINTERS Mezzo-Soprano and Bass-Baritone, in Joint Recital 
ee: aan See FLOYD WORTHINGTON 
is OW BIDU SAY ADELE ADDISON and LAWRENCE WINTERS 
c is a AO Soprano and Baritone, in Joint Recital 
a \ o§ ASTRID VARNAY BASS-BARITONES UTA GRAF and SALVATORE BACCALONI 
y wit Soprano and Bass-Baritone, in Joint Recital 
) SALVATORE BACCALONI JOSEF MARAIS AND MIRANDA, Songs from Many Lands 
a a MEZZO-SOPRANOS | “JEROME HINES *RICHARD DYER-BENNET, Tenor and Guitarist 
— WINIFRED HECKMAN ee BORIS GOLDOVSKY in a Program of “Piano Portraits” 
la 1! 
*° IRRA PETINA iain: aaiaeamiaies BAKALEINIKOFF SINFONIETTA 
_. a LUIS PICHARDO 
n od 
a a MARGARET ROGGERO 
EZIO PINZA 
cts his LORNA SYDNEY 
. His NORMAN SCOTT 
co *BLANCHE THEBOM ENSEMBLES 
e Phil 
e t is 
— ae GRILLER STRING QUARTET 
during CONTRALTOS tNORMAN CAROL REGINALD KELL PLAYERS, Clarinet, Violin, Cello, Piano 
; three SALZEDO ENSEMBLE, Two Harps, Flute, Cello, Piano 
*MARIAN ANDERSON RAPAGL SEBIAN 
- 
—R. S JEAN HANDZLIK TOSHIVA ETO 
CLARAMAE TURNER eer Senenenee PIANISTS | 
JEANNE MITCHELL 
, ’ BENNO RABINOF JACQUES ABRAM SEYMOUR LIPKIN 
Anser 
imrose CELLISTS RUGGIERO RICCI *STELL ANDERSEN *MOURA LYMPANY 
; AARON ROSAND GINA BACHAUER NIKITA MAGALOFF 
“en “GRESSR MATISORSAY *ISAAC STERN ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY FREDERICK MARVIN 
Bartok JOSEPH SCHUSTER sous eee ANIA DORFMANN ROBERT McDOWELL 
uae JOSE ECHANIZ BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 
DOROTHY EUSTIS HORTENSE MONATH 
= ener mr Sanne Seaman oe ee 
LEONARD PENNARIO 
secon«| CARLOS SALZEDO ARTHUR GOLD and JAKOB GIMPEL 
Bostor ROBERT FIZDALE *ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
e of no JEAN GRAHAM *FRANZ RUPP 
agentes LUBOSHUTZ and *FRIEDRICH GULDA CLAUDETTE SOREL 
GUITARIST NEMENOFF JULIUS KATCHEN 
Fo *JOANNE and tJACOB LATEINER ALEXANDER UNINSKY 
ie ead *ANDRES SEGOVIA JEANNE NETTLETON RAYMOND LEWENTHAL GEORGE WALKER 
repeated 
5k’s last ‘e : 
sketche: By arrangement with S. HUROK 
disciple t In the Armed Forces 
e neve! 
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Lisalotte KOESTER and Jocke . 

















The Reginald Kell Players | 


the ONLY Ensemble of its Kind in America 


The Greatest Clarinetist in the World—REGINALD KELI 
and Three Outstanding Solo Instrumentalists 
Joel Rosen, Pianist ¢ Melvin Ritter, Violinist « 
Aurora Natola, Gellist 


UNUSUAL PROGRAMS 
VARIETY OF COMBINATIONS—Trios, Solos, Sonatas 


"Would that there were more chamber concerts of this sort.” 
—Boston Post, Nov. 195 




























Concerto Highlights 


a program of Favorite Piano Concertos 


featuring movements from RACHMANINOFF e¢ TSCHAIKOWSKY 
GRIEG e CHOPIN ¢ GERSHWIN 


with SIDNEY FOSTER, Pianist 
and an Ensemble of {2 Instrumentalists 


\ 





An Enchanted Evening 
with Winifred HECKMAN and Luis PICHARDO 


Velvet Voices of Mezzo-Soprano and Bass-Baritone 
in a Joint Recital featuring 
POPULAR OPERATIC ARIAS, DUETS, and SPANISH SONGS 


MUSICAL AMERICA 








OUTSTANDING NEW ATTRACTIORS 





ke STAHL Europe’s Celebrated Dance Duo 


First American Tour 





rs 
January 16 to March 28, 1953 only 


ELI. } in a PROGRAM featuring 
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FESTIVAL OF SONG 


Fred Waring Production 


Multitalented Singers 





ers, Instrumentalist 

















,- 1 rae Finest In Choral Muace, 


All periods, all styles—sacred and secular—standard favorites and folk music 


Subtle Lighting, Attractive Costuming 


GREAT MUSIC, INSPIRED DIRECTION, BRILLIANT PRODUCTION 
GIVE FESTIVAL OF SONG 
A DRAMATIC IMPACT ON ALL AUDIENCES OF ALL AGES 
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An Orchestra of 20 MUSICIANS 


and a Vocal Quartet 
with an Outstanding Conductor 


















Verdi  Delibes Mozart. Bizet Rodgers 


hist Vorrds. Hf the hsp pts 
al Smetana 6 | 


Tschaikowsky linka 47 Wagner - Saens 


AN EVENING OF GREAT VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
ic} “AND IN ENTERTAINMENT—NCAC 
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TENNESSEE PENNSYLY 
VANIA OREGON KANSAS 


ORTH dakota 
oe Kor, MICHIGAN 


sit VERMONT 
ARKANSag 
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MISSOURI 


Wen nWnPstiBe 


CONNECTICUT 
LOUISIANA 





MARYLAND = MINNESOTA 
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FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 


mee 


Cnn leader 
e MARGARET BAXTER, Mezzo-Soprano 


e MARIO FIORELLA, Baritone e ATTILIO BAGGIORE, Tenor 
Managing Director 


e BRUCE. MacKAY, Bass 


e WALTER HATCHEK 
Musical Director e ARTHUR RUBIN, Tenor 


WCAC | NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION - 711 FIFTH 


February, 1952 


* ALICE RUGER, Soprano NowB , 
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VIOLIN 
\ and 


PIANO 


WORLD-WIDE ACCLAIM — 


New York: “Every perfection of style, 
understanding and polish." 


—Virgil Thomson, 
The New York Herald-Tribune 


Paris: ''Entente parfaite .. . grace, 
finesse, purété." 


—Claude Chambray, L’Opera 


San Francisco: "Brilliant, exhilarating, 
perfect in pace." 
—Alfred Frankenstein, 
The San Francisco Chronicle 
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Wherever They Play-from Vancouver to Florida 


Everybody Loves The 1 AR . N ) 7 ¢ 
Vancouver: @ Li 


VIOLIN and PIANO DUO 





"The most exciting musi- 
cal event of the season's se- 
ries. Mr. Rabinof's playing had 
| the real mark of the virtuoso. 
Mrs. Rabinof's piano playing 
fully equalled her husband's 
high standard. 


Vancouver Star 


a 
. 
B Chicago: Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Tribune 


"This gifted young violinist whose pretty wife plays exceptionally 
expert accompaniments, is another reason why when people keep 
asking if you get tired going to concerts, the only possible answer 
is no, not if they are good. This concert was good. It was unusual, 
versatile, provocative, and well played." 


| 
_ New York: ap 
| eae ares @ Phiiacdetpia wih orcs 


ists now before the public." 
"She is an excellently 
equipped musician and they 
make an exceptionally well- 
balanced pair." 










"One of the season's most enjoyable 
concerts." 


Vax de Schauense¢ 


Philadelphia Bulletin 


—The Times 


Tampa, Florida: 


‘'THE RABINOFS 
QUICKLY WIN FRIENDS 
HERE" ( HEApLine) 


Tampa Tribune 





NOW BOOKING Coast-to-Coast 
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Adele DIINO, 


Soprano 





















* Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Seven Appearances, 1948-51 


* Chicago Symphony, 1951 
* New England Opera, 1949-51 





“A truly beautiful 
voice of pearly 
luster and clarity, 

a generous share of 
warmth, feeling, 





and good looks. 
The singer was | 
warmly greeted by | 





© 99 
a large audience. 


—The New York Times 
January 18, 1952 





“Her recital was one of those occasions that 
brighten up a music season. Temperament, a 
winning way with her audience, a pure and lovely || 


voice, and a genuine love of singing.” | 
—The New York Herald-Tribune, January 18, 1952 
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1950-51 THE DEBUT: 


“Put her into the foremost ranks of pianists, male or female.” 
Harold Schonberg, The New York Times, October 30, 1951 


1951-52 FIRST AMERICAN TOUR: 


45 engagements in three months — 6 New York appearances. 


“She is at the moment, the greatest artist, man or woman, representing the piano and its 
literature before the audiences of the world.” —Glenn Dillard Gunn, The Washington Times-Herald, Feb. 4,1952 


1952-53 FIRST NATIONWIDE TOUR: 
Now Booking-Already 12 Re-engagements. 


| Torte NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION - 711 FIFTH AVE. - N.Y. 22, N.Y. 
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WALTER 


- FREDERICKS 


a TENOR 
951-52 Season 


Opera 


@ New York City Opera 

@ San Francisco Opera 

@ Pittsburgh Opera 

@ Philadelphia Civic Grand Opera 


Coneert 


®@ Minneapolis Symphony 
® Chicago Symphony 
®@ Buffalo Philharmonic 


@ San Francisco Symphony 


Radio 


Television 
and 


Reeital 


® United States 
@® Canada 
® Latin America 


New York: 


“A voice of power, range, and dramatic quality. He was at ease on the stage and brought intensity to 
the part... the audience gave him a big hand.” The New York Times 


Washington, D. C.: 


“A splendid singer with a voice that seems limitless in its resources.” —The Washington Star 


San Franciseo: 


“In many ways he reminded one very much of Martinelli, especially in the immense, robust. virile tone 
of his voice. Only an absolutely first rate artist can sing this music with so grand an emotional surge, 
but remain so consistently aware of the score and of every nicety of phrasing and intonation.” 


pabiaeipnatoa 20k 
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The San Francisco Chronicle 
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OR NEARLY FOUR DECADES the label ‘‘S. Hurok presents” has been 

a guarantee of quality to international audiences. Under this 

banner have come artists so unique and remarkable that their 

very names bear an aura of the fabulous. Today’s representatives of that 
great tradition are the distinguished artists whose names appear on 
the opposite page. Together with Emlyn Williams in the field of the 
theatre and the Sadler’s Wells Ballet companies, these noted musicians 
highlight another period in the career of America’s foremost impresario. 
Since 1913, when S. Hurok established the principle, Provide 

the best and audiences will demand more, local managers have 
known that no season in any city is complete without the ap- 
pearance of one or more of the celebrated Hurok Attractions. 
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SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE BALLET 


Ninette de Valois, Director 
Now Booking — American Tour 1953-1954 








NEW YORK CITY BALLET 


George Balanchine, Artistic Director 
Jerome Robbins, Associate Artistic Director 














ANA MARIA’S SPANISH BALLET 








VIENNA CHOIR BOYS 


World's Most Beloved Choir 











EMLYN WILLIAMS as CHARLES DICKENS 


Direct from London and Broadway Triumphs. 
“MAGNIFICENT! Acting in the grand manner!" 


—ATKINSON, N. Y. Times 






























For complete intormation communicate with: 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS, Inc. and §HUROK ARTISTS, Inc. 


711 FIFTH AVE.@N. Y. C. 22 


Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corp. 
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LOVE FOR THREE ORANGES 
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THE DYBBUK 





CONCERT 











PAGLIACCI 





Acclaimed 
on Three 


Continents! 


“Singing actor 
of the highest 
powers.” 


VIRGIL THOMSON, 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 











America's Great Star of Opera, Radio 
and Concert as he leaves plane which 
carries him on international tours. 


LAWRENCE 
vee WINTERS 


South America 


"His interpretations contain a wealth of humanity 
in their profundity. He is an artist pure in spirit, 
who has made himself submissive to his art.” 

Folha Da Manha 


"Lawrence Winters, who returns to sing for us, is 
an exceptional singer. His voice is beautifully 
timbred and very rich in inflexion; he uses his in- 
strument with a keen sensitivity." 


Diario Da Sao Paulo 


"When he last appeared here, Lawrence Winters 
elicited the warmesi admiration from the critics; 
and he now reaffirmed his splendid vocal qualities 
and his unusual artistic gifts. He has prerequisites 
of the first-class artist." 


O Estado De Sao Paulo 


"Lawrence Winters renewed his impression of being 
a superior ariist in every respect.” 


Correio Paulistano 


Europe 
"Glowingly ardent! A great artist!" 
Hamburger Abendblat, Hamburg 
"What a voice! A whole world opens up!" 
Der Tagesspiegel, Berlin 
"One of the great singers of our time!" 
Journal de Geneve, Geneva 
"The sonority, splendor and volume of this voice 
can hardly be described!" 
Neue Zurcher Nachriton, Zurich 
"A triumph! The audience shouted its admiration!" 
Giornale di Brescia, Italy 
"A night to be remembered forever! A meeting 
with the greatest art of singing!" 
Berlingske Tidende, Copenhagen 
"The greatest success in the history of the Concert 
Hall!" Liseberg, Sweden 
"Without doubt one of the greatest singers today!" 
Ilta Sanomat, Helsinki 
"Magnificent voice! Animated with such glow and 
joy that the listeners could not help being carried 
away!" Morgenbladet, Stockholm 


Season 1952-1953 Now Booking 
Exclusive Management: HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC. 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corp. 
COLUMBIA RECORDS 
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S. HUROK 


presents 





America’s 
Great 
Violinist 














“There are always many things one can say about a great artist, but perhaps the 
outstanding aspect of Isaac Stern’s art is that, no matter which composer he is 
playing, one feels one is listening to the outpouring of a human spirit. 


“And it is not the violinist one seems to be hearing, for such is Mr. Stern’s immersion 
in the music that his own spirit and his immense technical skill are but the mediums 
that make the music audible.’ — Parmenter, N. Y. Times 


Mr. Stern will again return to Europe and Israel in the fall of 1952. His availability 
in the United States is therefore limited from January through April 1953. 


COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS RECORDS ALEXANDER ZAKIN, Assisting Artist 


Exclusive Management: HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC., 711 Fifth Avenue, New. York 22; N. Y. 


Booking Direction: National Concert & Artists Corp. titan Os nsaie 


February, 1952 
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NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION « 711 FIFTH AVE. - N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


O. O. BOTTORFF MARKS LEVINE 


M. BICHURIN Sole Booking Representative for South America and Europe 
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“This reviewer has never hefore known 
two-piano artistry comparable to this” 


Noe! Straus, The New York Times 


FIRST EUROPEAN TOUR SINCE WORLD WAR I! 


— Spring 1952— 


Italy - Greece The Netherlands 


England - Israel 


SECOND LATIN AMERICAN TOUR 
Summer 1952. - The Argentine Brazil 


FIFTEENTH AMERICAN SEASON 


for 


“The Pick 


The Buffalo Courier Express, 
March 28, 1951 


S NEVER FAILS” 


—The Toronto Telegram, February 15, 1952 
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Baldwin Pianos. e ei! , 
| RCA-Victor Records 
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“a: 9 ets: “Nicola Moscona can pack as 
| many throbs into a concert 
program as he has into many 


an opera performance.” 


Louis Biancolli 
The New York World Telegram & Sun 
January 28, 1952 


“He excited his listeners." 


The New York Times 
January 28, 1952 


With the San Francisca Opera 


“Surpassed his previous sing- 
ing. Comparison with Pinza is 


inevitable.” 


San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
September 29, 1951 
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e TOWN HALL RECITAL, January 21, 1952 


“MORE THAN ORDINARY PLEASURE ... It 
would be hard to remember when this addict has 
heard the work more graciously or more fully 
presented ... Above all, ONE WAS AWARE OF 
DEEP MUSICAL SATISFACTIONS...ONE CAN 
NEVER BE GRATEFUL ENOUGH FOR THIS 
MIRACLE, FOR THOSE MOMENTS IN MUSICAL 
AUDITION WHEN TIME AND OCCASION 
DISAPPEAR...” 


—Virgil Thomson, New York Herald-Tribune 


e HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL EUROPEAN TOUR, 1950 
e TRIUMPHANT RETURN TO EUROPE, 195! 
¢ ISRAEL TOUR, June, 1952 


14 Orchestral Engagements, 7 Recitals 


e STANDARD OIL HOUR ON TV, April, 1952 
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NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


TUESDAY, 


MU 








OSEPH SCHUSTER, playing a 
cello recital last night in Town 
Hall with Arthur Balsam at the 
piano, was rewarding throughout. 
But: more than ordinary musical 
leasure was furnished in_ the 


eethoven Sonata, opus 69. It 
would be hard to remember when 











JANUARY 22, 


1952 


SI Cw] 
By VIRGIL THOMSO 


mento in D Major was forthright, 
the Weber Sonatina in A major 
graceful and unaffected. The so- 
called “Moses” Fantasie of Paga- 
nini was fun, though sheer 
virtuosity from Mr. Schuster has 
not quite the whip-snap that less 
serious - minded instrumentalists 





this addict has heard the work 


Can give it. This series of varia- 








more graciously or more fully pre- 
sented It sang, and it hada shape. 
t_ was soft and clear, and yet 1 


had volume and emphasis. Above 
all, one was aware of deep musical 
the work itself and from its read- 
ng, most of all from a ha mar- 
Yiage of the two, as it oes two 
] layers were exactly the ones Bee- 
Theven had had in mind and as it 
those two had found exactly the 
piece consonant with their spirit. 


sd s * 


One _can_ never be_ grateful 
enough for this miracle, for those 
moments in musical audition when 
time and the occasion disappear 
and when one is aware of being 
exactly where one ought to be. 
listening to exactly the piece that 


is the right piece played by mu- 
Sielans who b some celestial pre- 
destiny, have taken on through 
their sincerity, competence and 
musical intuitions, an existence, a 
musical reality in no way sepa- 
rate, for that moment, from that 
of the piece in hand. 


s ° . 


Otherwise the evening was solid 
and worthy, O. that in every way. 
but not quite miraculous. The C 
minor concerto of Johann Chris- 
tian Bach was as distinguished in 
execution as it is elegant of me- 
lodic vontour. The Haydn Diverti- 









































tions on a tune from one of Ros- 
sini’s Operas, Originally a violin 
piece for the G-string and only 
later arranged for the cello's A. 
is somewhat less than a master- 
piece anyway, even as a piece of 
fancywork. 
. 7 

Hindemith’'s Sonata in A minor, 
Oxus 11, an early work, passionate 
and violent, fur all its juvenile 
insistence on counterpoint and 
thematic repetition, found in Mr. 
Schuster and Mr. Balsam warm 
sympathies and every care for 
making the music speak. If it did 
rot speak quite so sweetly as the 
Beethoven or so eloquently, that 
is probably because the piece is- 
self has neither Beethoven's con- 
centration nor anything like his 
refinement of feeling, complete- 
ness of utterance. 


7 
Coming away, I thought, “What 
a sound cellist, What an honorable 
l - is!” But I knew 


arti a 





‘actly what anything sounded like, 
except a little bit the Hindemith 
Sonata and very much the Bee- 
thoven. The former I am grate- 
ful for. The latter was an ex- 
perience past all gratitude. Its 
memory is a fact, like that of cer- 
tain wonderful people one has 
knewn, of places one has been to. 








I should not remember long ex- | 
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—The Debut at the age of ELEVEN— 


“PROMISING sssss sure mechanical foundation for things to come.’ 


im —The New York Times 
—At Fourteen—"... gave a performance (of Beethoven's First Piano 
Concerto) that required no apologies for her age... 

95 | A REMARKABLE. ARTIST.” 







—The New York Herald-Tribune 


—"There was nothing childish about her Town Hall recital . . . She has 
enough equipment for comparison with the standards of mature pian- 
ism. MISS SOREL MAY BE CALLED A MATURE ARTIST." 

—The New York Sun 


—"Among the finest recitals ever heard . . . technical perfection of a 
virtuoso and the strength of a man." 
—The Washington Evening Star 


. Anelectrifying performance.. 


A ‘MUSICIAN AND ARTIST.” 


.. and in 1951—Winner of National Federation of Music Clubs Award 
Guest soloist with orchestras: PHILADELPHIA @© BOSTON e NBC 


—The Norfolk Virginia Pilot 


NOW BOOKING “Mr. Ormandy ... did not hesitate to predict publicly that Miss Sorel is 
FIRST DESTINED TO REACH THE HEIGHTS AS PIANO VIRTUOSO." 


NATIONWIDE TOUR ~The Philedelphic Bulletin 
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NBC-TV Presents 


Puecini One-Acter 


By QUAINTANCE EATON 


HE Cloak, an English adapta- 
tion of Puccini’s Il Tabarro, was 
given on Feb. 14 as the fifth pre- 
sentation this season by the NBC 
felevision Opera Theatre. In spite 
f a few defects, it marked a stride 
orward in the series given by this 
mpany, showing that experience, ex- 
periment, and the willingness to shift 
personnel when necessary pay off in 
results. Kirk Browning, who has 
worked on other operas and in the 
NBC Symphony telecasts, is now tele- 
vision director, and in this instance 
shared stage-direction credit with 
Hans Busch. He had worked closely 
with Gian-Carlo Menotti in the lat- 
Amahl and the Night Visitors, 
which still remains the best all-round 
oduction NBC has given. 
Musically, the performance of The 
Cloak came off well, for the orchestra 
seemed in balance with the voices, 
under the direction of Peter Herman 
Adler, and the voices were good, it 
not in every case distinguished. Rob- 
ert Weede was Michel, the barge cap- 
tain. Elaine Malbin, no stranger to 
television, was Georgette, his wife. 
Davis Cunningham, who has also ap- 
peared in these televised operas, was 
1 ucien, the wife’s lover. Smaller roles 
were sung capably by Margery Mayer, 
Kenneth Smith, Michael Pollock, 


ters 


Jacques Artinian, David Williams, and 
Florence Forsberg. Mr. Smith and 
Miss Mayer were quite effective as 

1 old couple—he a longshoreman, she 
a scavenger who dominated the cam- 
era for a few moments as comic relief 
from the grim central plot. 

Expressively, the opera was not 
so successful, for although the story 
is one of passion, jealousy, and re- 
vengeful murder, there is little for 
the principals to do except stand up 
and sing about their emotions—in Mr. 
Weede’s case, hardly to sing at all, but 
merely to brood and eventually mur- 
der. The score is static as well, in 
spite of a few emotional climaxes. 
Perhaps these limitations have kept 
The Cloak off the stage. After its 
world premiere at the Metropolitan 
Opera on Dec. 14, 1918, as one of the 
three operas known as The Triptych 
(Suor Angelica and the more ‘popular 
Gianni Schicchi being the other two), 
Il Tabarro was given the next season 
in the same triple bill, and then was 
revived for Lawrence Tibbett at the 
Metropolitan in 1945 in a double bill 
with Donizetti’s Don Pasquale. I re- 
call no subsequent performance in this 
locality, until it was revived in a stu- 
dent production under the direction of 
Lee Shaynen on Feb. 17, 1952. 

The story is as simple as the pas- 
sions it exemplifies. An aging barge- 
man tries to rekindle love in his wife’s 
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Carl Kent's scene design for the NBC Television Opera Theatre produc- 
tion of The Cloak. The sketch shows a river barge moored to a quai on 


the Seine, with the 


heart, reminding her of the days when 
he used to shelter her under his long 
cloak, but she, already infatuated with 
one of the longshoremen who load and 
inload the cargo, repulses him. While 
ihey are tied up alongside a quay in 
Paris, she sets a rendezvous with her 
lover, saying that when her husband 
is soundly asleep she will light a match 
to show that it is safe for the young 
man to return. The husband, how- 
ever, does not leave the deck, but 
sends her off to bed and remains t 
smoke a bedtime pipe. When he lights 
a match, the lover returns. The hus 
band, ali his suspicions confirmed, 
strangles the lover and throws the 
cloak over his body. The wife, un 
able to sleep, returns and tries to make 
peace with the husband, but he whips 
the cloak off her lover’s corpse, and 
confronts her with her perfidy and 
his revenge. 

The enactment of this sordid little 
tale was made interesting by the can 
era work and the setting. Often one 
could pay the cameraman the compli- 
ment of forgetting he was there. The 
long shots, which usually diffuse the 
action, had only scenery to dwell on, 
or, in one case, a figure or two under 
the lamplight on the embankment 
Closeups were in the main successful, 
although an occasional foreshortening 
of Miss Malbin’s pointed face was not 
very flattering. The camera for me 
dium shots still showed a distressing 


tendency to foreshorten the actors’ 
bodies, so that they seemed to move 
stumpily about on legs about two feet 
long. But these were details in an 
over-all picture which generally de 
served commendation. 

There was, however, a more serious 


technical flaw late in the production 
in the lighting, one of the trickiest 
and .most difficult elements of tele 
vision staging. The Queen of Spades 
had been too dark; The Cloak was 
too light. After twilight had fallen 
on the river it never got darker. In 
fact, the light seemed to come up a 
bit. This made the murder something 
less than inevitable—the lover could 
have seen instantly that it was the 
husband who struck the match, and 
he would never have showed himself. 
The setting was the best exterior 
so far designed for television opera. 
Designed by Carl Kent, who has pre- 
viously done several of the TV operas 
as well as Broadway productions, it 
showed the river barge as a solid unit 
in the foreground, with the embank- 
ment and quay behind it also solid, 
so that the characters could run up 
the steps and along the street in one 
‘ontinuous and credible movement. At 
the back, a row of shadowy buildings 
was set in excellent perspective. The 
effect of spaciousness, which obtained 
from the very first shot of the river, 
a bridge, the towers of Notre Dame, 
and the Eiffel Tower (out of place, 
probably because the designer wanted 
to be sure to include this familiar 


Notre Dame towers visible 


in the back at the left 


landmark in the panorama of Paris), 
vas permitted by the actual footage 
of the set—about seventy by eighty 
feet, | am told, in the new studio in 
Brooklyn—and also by Mr. Kent’s 


maginative use of space and perspec- 


tive. The opening shot of the river 
was so like a film that it quite de- 
eived me; I learned later that it was 
a camera panning up the set, with ar- 


tificial water and a cut-out back- 
ground In executing Mr. Kent's 
ideas, the stage carpenters did very 
well, except in the outline of the 


Notre Dame towers. 

Because The Cloak did not fill the 
entire hour allotted for the productior 
a short dance work was added. José 
Limon, with Betty Jones and Rut! 


Currier, danced to a Vivaldi concerto 
zrosso 

We have had three television mur- 
lers this season (in Pagliacci, The 
Queen of Spades, and The Ch ak), 
me Christmas fantasy (Amahl and 
the Night Visitors), and only one 
comedy (R.S.V.P.) It is time for a 
change to the lighter side, and The 
Barber of Seville will be next, on 


March 6 


St. Matthew Passion 
Subject of New Film 


An unusual motion 
ing considerable portions of Bach’ 
Matthew Passion began an engage 
ment at the Park Avenue Theatre on 
Jan. 28. The film contains an hour 


picture em bod 


and a quarter of Bach's music, accor 
panied by a large variety of fifteentl 
to seventeenth-century 


1 
religious paint- 


ings, which pass by on the screen in 
a stately and ceremonial processio1 
Since both the music and the paint 


ings are works of the deepest and 
most genuine religious feelings, the 
cumulative emotional effect of the 
film is considerable, and there are few 


false or distracting notes 

The score—trimmed down to the 
essentials of the Evangelist’s narra- 
tive, with only a few arias and choral 
passages—is most beautifully inter- 


preted by Herbert von Karajan with 
the Vienna Philharmonic, the Vienna 
Singverein, the Vienna Choir Boys, 
and five truly distinguished soloists— 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Elisabeth 
Hoengen, Hans Braun, Karl Schmitt 
Walter, and Walter Ludwig. Among 
the artists represented are Leonardo 


da Vinci, Masaccio, Caravaggio, Van 
Eyck, ( eo Ghirlandajo, Van 
Dyck, Velasquez, Mantegna, Titian, 


Bosch, Van der Weyden, Rz aphael, and 


Murillo. The photography is excel- 
lent, and the camera, with rare dis- 
cretion, refrains from hopping about 


in search of shifting angles of vision. 
The picture was filmed by Erma Film 
in Vienna, and cut and edited for 


American presentation by the late 
Robert Flaherty. 

—C. S. 
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(Continued from page 178) 
movement the big ideas seem inade- 
quately resolved, rendering the con- 
clusion premature, if not downright 
arbitrary. Mr. Primrose played the 
viola part with great virtuosity. 

Mr. Ansermet’s reading of the 
Mozart symphony moved somewhat 
heavily, largely because of an_over- 
stressing of the downbeats. Hinde- 
mith’s Nobilissima Visione is a pleas- 
ant blend of the composer’s less 
numbing academic manner and several 
freer and more colorful interludes. 
Mr. Ansermet conducted it with élan, 
and the orchestra played it superbly. 
The program closed with Stravinsky’s 
lovely homage to the music of Tchai- 
kovsky, Le Baiser de la Fée. 

—W. F. 





Fritz Reiner 
Conducts NBC Symphony 


Less than an hour and a half after 
Fritz Reiner finished conducting the 
broadcast matinee performance of 
Salome at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Jan. 19, he strode briskly 
onto the stage of Carnegie Hall to 
begin a concert with the NBC Sym- 
phony. Both conductor and orchestra 
fairly outdid themselves. 

After leading an ingré itiating per- 
formance of Debussy’s Petite Suite, 
Mr. Reiner offered surging, impas- 
sioned readings of Bartédk’s Two 
Roumanian Dances. These were fol- 
lowed by a neat and controlled ex- 
position of Ravel’s Le Tombeau de 
Couperin. The conductor espoused 
the cause of Strauss for the second 
time in one day when he ended the 
program with a magnificent interpre- 
tation of Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks. Here, as throughout the 
hour, the orchestra played with a 
degree of spirit, devotion, and virtu- 
osity it exhibits less frequently nowa- 


days than in seasons past. This con- 
cert reaffirmed the excellence of the 
ensemble and revealed again the elo- 
quence of which Mr. Reiner is capable 
when he is inspired. 

—A. H. 


Firkusny Presents 
Revised Dvorak Concerto 


In the Jan. 19 concert of the New 
York Philharmonic - Symphony, con- 
ducted by Guido Cantelli, Rudolf Fir- 
kusny played for the first time in 
New York Willem Kurz’s revised 
version of Dvorak’s Piano Concerto 
in G minor. The rest of the program 
was the same as in the preceding 
Thursday- Friday pair—Alan Shul- 
man’s A Laurentian Overture, Schu- 
bert’s B flat major Symphony, and 
Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler. 

When Dvorak composed his G 
minor concerto, in 1876, he was w rit- 
ing for the first time in the keyboard 
idiom, The result was an unpianistic 
work that was a failure in perform- 
ance. The original version was, how- 
ever, published. A number of years 
later, Kurz, who was to become Mr. 
Firkusny’s piano teacher, obtained 
permission from Dvorak to revise the 
piano part. His version became the 
authorized one, but it was not pub- 
lished, Kurz retaining title to it and 
permitting its use only by his pupils. 
The Belgian government helped Mr. 
Firkusny to get the score out of 
German-occupied Soe just 
before the second World Wa 

Whatever reservations see A be 
made as to its musical content, the 
concerto as it now stands is certainly 
well suited to the piano and colorfully 


scored for the orchestra. It is, in 
general, bright and rhythmically at- 
tractive, without seeming entirely 
mature or very interesting in its 
development of musical ideas. There 
are hints of the later, more intro- 
spective uses the composer was to 


make of Slavonic materials, but hints 
they remain. The work would seem 
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Babbitt 


Howard 5S. 


Victor de Sabata 


fated to seem second-class though in 
many of its sections charming. 

Mr. Firkusny played it as if he 
owned it, with the fullest technical 
command and a wide range of ex- 
pressive sympathies. His perform- 
ance, sO sincere, so convinced, made 
the work seem far better in its dura- 
tion than it seems in retrospect. Mr. 
Cantelli provided him with an ac- 
companiment that was not without 
responsiveness but that was so vigor- 
ous as to submerge the piano more 
than once. 

The Schubert symphony was omit- 
ted when the program was repeated 
the following afternoon, Jan. 20. 


H., Jr. 
Menotti's Apocalypse 
Has New York Premiere 


Philadelphia Orchestra. Victor de 


Sabata conducting. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 22: 
Overture to The Magic Flute. .Mezart 


Symphony No. 3, E flat major 
Schumann 


Menotti 


PORCAIIONE o6.cnccvces 
(First time in New York) 
Till Eulenspiegels lustige Streiche. 
sak woultie la Strauss 


Throughout this concert Victor de 
Sabata displayed a general lack of 
good taste and interpretative under- 
standing, but the novelty seemed to 
suffer least, perhaps because it was 
the one trivial piece in the program, 

Menotti has explained: “Most peo- 
ple know only the Apocalypse of St. 
John the Divine in the last book of 
the New Testament. I have read mary 
different accounts of the Apocalypse, 
most of which are in the form of 
poetry; so that this composition is a 
sort of synthesis or general impres- 
sion of all the literature on this sub- 
ject. Nhereas most of us think 
of the Apocalypse as a description of 
a future catastrophe, I found inspira- 
tion in the more lyrical, ecstatic and 
mystical pages | of the writings.” 

Apocalypse is divided into three 
sections: Improperia, The Celestial 
City, and The Militant Angels. The 
title of the first section refers to the 
Improperia of Palestrina, his setting 
of texts drawn largely from the 
prophet Micah, for the liturgy of 
Good Friday morning. Menotti has 
introduced some modal writing and 
other characteristic medieval devices 
into the score, but they are no more 
convincing or pervasive than War- 
dour Street Gothic, to use a favorite 
phrase of Shaw. The Celestial City 
of the second movement sounds curi- 
ously like Hollywood. The Militant 
Angels of the third are limned in a 
jazzy quick-step that would do very 
nicely for a ballet divertissement, and 
the work ends with a march climax 
which would be appropriate for a con- 
vention parade. In fact, Apocalypse 
never reaches a musical levef much 
above that of Gounod’s Funeral March 


for a Marionette, although Menotti 
has used clever tricks of orchestration 
and borrowed some of the pungent 
harmonies and thematic patterns of 


his successful stage work, The 
Medium. 

The evening began inauspiciously 
with the Overture to The Magic 


Flute. By passing lightly over the 
majestic Adagio introduction, by be- 
ginning the Allegro much too fast 
and then slowing it down, by neglect- 
ing to keep the counterpoint clear, by 
carefully avoiding necessary accents, 
and by whipping up the tempo at the 
end to a near shambles, Mr. De Sabata 
succeeded in making the music sound 
something like Rossini’s Overture to 
La Gazza Ladra played by an amateur 
band. The Schumann symphony was 
similarly sentimentalized and distort- 
ed, and the orchestra had perceptible 
difficulty in keeping together. Nor 
has Strauss’s tone poem, in my ex- 
perience, ever been so completely 
shorn of energy, rhythmic continuity, 
and musical logic. The audience ap- 
plauded Menotti’s Apocalypse vehe- 
mently, and seemed highly pleased 
with Mr. De Sabata. 

—R. S 


Ormandy Conducts 
NBC Symphony 


NBC Symphony. Eugene Ormandy 


conducting. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 26 
6:30: 
Passacaglia ...... .Hans Haug 
(First time in New York) 


Symphony No. 2, E 


| ee 
Rachmaninoff 


Throughout Eugene Ormandy’s 
hour as guest conductor of the NBC 
Symphony, one kept wishing that the 
orchestra could be transformed magi- 
cally into the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
For although Arturo Toscanini’s dis- 
ciples were wholly co-operative in 
trying to achieve the long, freely 
emotionalized line and sumptuous 
sonority that are the crowning attri- 
butes of Mr. Ormandy’s own orches- 
tra, their playing actually fell some- 
where between the crisp metrical 
clarity of Mr. Toscanini and the 
flexible rubato style of their guest, 
without fully establishing the virtues 
of either. Mr. Ormandy interpreted 
the eloquently banal Rachmaninoff 
symphony as effectively as anyone 
probably can, for he viewed the score 
in terms of long-range developments 
of psychological tension and climax 
and subordinated passing rhythmical 
and orchestrational details to an im- 
posing plan. The NBC players had 
to do a good deal of scurrying to 
keep up with a conductor who ex- 
pected them—as he expects the Phila- 
delphia men—to dispose of a host of 


minor technical problems without 
letting them interfere with the grand 
manner of the performance. It is not 


that the NBC Symphony is not an 
expert ensemble; but it is used to a 
repertoire of less purely rhetorical 
music, and it was not at home in the 
world Mr. Ormandy souglit to evoke. 
The Passacaglia by the contemporary 
Swiss composer Hans Haug came off 
better, but the music is conventional 
and unstimulating, building to a singu- 
larly bromidic brass apotheosis. 

a, §. 


Isaac Stern Is Soloist 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. Guido Cantelli conducting. 
Isaac Stern, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 24 and 25: 

Overture to Semiramide........ Rossini 

Symphonie Espagnole ........... Lalo 

Berceuse Elégiaque ........... Busoni 


Pictures at an Exhibition. . Moussorgsky 
The Italian musical temperament at 
its best, as exemplified by Arturo 
Toscanini and Guido Cantelli, has a 
wonderful directness. The perform- 
ance of Rossini’s Semiramide Over- 
ture was electrifying in its blending 


of lyric beauty with fiery intensity. 
The “Toscanini crescendo” has been 
famous for a generation; and the 


(Continued on page 205) 
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som OR(< HESTRAS obscurity is well-deserved. Bozza 
ent studied composition with Jacques 
of Ibert and in this work imitates many 
The (Continued from page 204) of lIbert’s annoying mannerisms of 
“Cantelli crescendo” resembles it in style—the stereotyped rhythms, har: 
asly its musical logic, superb control, and — — = jazz, stock effects of 
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. . . A 5 a. 
, by the ultimate in sonorous richness and . ’ T 
‘ - wrr ote : Aaron Copland’s Our Town was 
nts, dynamic vitality. The finale of the Bee _ Ye . 
the Moussorgsky suite, played in Ravel’s eg gg or ogee prot music, but 
2 a sii ’ ’ oleic’ . ‘ it is toc ight and too 1 sly con- ° . 
bata arrangement, was gorgeous; the music Isaac Stern Nicole Henriot struc -¥ — ake oti _ 00 Zino Francescatti Moura Lympany 
und seemed to mushroom like a great a I ya 1 es re = 
. ene . music. ac . : 
e to golden cloud, enveloping the hall and Passages. It was also tonally shocking as ond “dl . ss ~ hall ea “ a di f- Fr ee eee Blocl 
teur listeners in intoxicating waves of —hard and clattery. Guido Cantelli’s ferent th : ie | r pe _— i silos rb id Schiuberg, IR. cathy 25 
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tible ; and that the men of the orchestra Some of the orchestra part soundmore  jiucic hould int ify, gee os al ikity ra cg ia pretty 
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Nor | applauded him from their chairs. It ¢XPressive than it usually does. The 4, ‘the = m tic = or a ingly c ; gr re vith sgh ig 
ex- ; was his last Thursday evening ap- ‘Test of the program, the last led by 2 aw Sa without _dis- ee SOS, SESS Seas Gee 
tel i , Mr. C ii duri 7 Y  tracting the spectator’s attention. Con- absorbed in them for their own sake. 
tely y pearance of this season; and the ™T- antelli during this engagement, cert music should absorb the li > No matter how d ‘ r 1 
ulty, i iudience was loath to let him go. included the Rossini, Busoni, and jing ar ; ee es poe the listener's + . i the Sinfe ; qo or comphi- 
' : a4 t extrane- cate . : comes, i ' 
ap- él it was fortunate that the concert Moussorgsky-Ravel works played on gh ‘As pogo oe ee a ee eee ee 
ehe- | began and ended brilliantly, for the the 24th and 25th. : ous aids. As for the Brahms Sere- loses its emotional directness and its 
ased middle portion was less exciting. Mr. -_RE nade, it was carelessly played and intellectual concentration. Like Alban 
4 Cantelli did not shine in the accom -. therefore unusually soporific in its Berg, Kirchner is a romantic poet 
> ct. \ happens rite in a contem- 
RS = paniment of Lalo’s Symphonie Es- Garfield and Lympany — who happens to write i 2 contem 
i cogutie. le eonbetied ah tuovie Play New Concertos Miss Lympany played the Mendels- porary idiom which many naive peo- 
i with little subtlety of accent or as a , sohn G minor Concerto so elegantly ple associate with dryness and arti- 
4 tar of sonority while Mr. Ster —_ _ Little Orchestra Society. Thomas _ that its reminders of pinafores and ficiality. The Sinfonia tends to be 
i ; ineutun seckenicaihe me = gave Scherman, | conductor. Moura Lym- graduation recitals were largely ob- rhythmically static and to progress 
andy | but _ uneven performance. Pe Seg pany, pianist. Bernard Garfield, bas- literated. Her touch was exquisite through a sort of cellular division 
26 a cause of the roughness of Page a el soonist. Town Hall, Jan. 28: and her phrasing a model of grace rather than through large, comforta- 
aut ss 0 S- > . - tor » S eheems P Dore ’ . 
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DANCE 


Jean Erdman 
Hunter Playhouse, Jan. 18 


Of the three works given their 
premieres by Jean Erdman in this re- 
cital the most effective was Portrait 
of a Lady. It is at once a satirical 
sketch of a silly woman and an ex- 
cellent study in loose- jointed move- 
ment. Miss Erdman, in a wonder- 
fully sleazy green dress, danced it 
brilliantly, to one of John Cage’s ap- 
propriately fatuous collages of radio 
program excerpts. Upon Enchanted 
Ground, also new, is a useful opening 
dance. Simple and clear in pattern, 
idea, and mood, it has the benefit of a 
fine score by Alan Hovhaness. Chang- 
ing Woman, the most ambitious of 
the premieres, illustrates Miss Erd- 
man’s tendency to oversubtilize her 
material until it becomes untheatrical 
and obscure in meaning. Its experi- 
mental and eerie qualities are not 
without interest, but it remains an 
indigestible mixture of amorphous 
movement; moaning, purling, and 
shushing sounds on the part of the 
dancer; and some of Morton Feld- 
man’s graph-calculated music. All of 
the new works are solos. 

Sailor in the Louvre, for four 
dancers, and Io and Prometheus, for 
two, were works created last summer 
for the Fourth Annual Creative Arts 
Festival at the University of Col- 
orado. The humorous possibilities of 
the first dry up in a prosaic treatment ; 
the second is merely a dull contrast- 
ing of static and animated figures. 

The Perilous Chapel remained the 
major achievement of the evening— 
intricately and well designed for a 
group of six dancers, with a beauti- 
ful score by Lou Harrison, satisfac- 
tory costumes, and a fascinating mo- 
bile by Carlus Dyer. Hamadryad, 





Daughters of the Lonesome Isle— 
both attractive compositions — and 
Changing Moment completed the pro- 
gram. Mr. Harrison conducted the 
ensemble music, and David Tudor 
was the pianist. 

—R. E. 


Frankel and Ryder 
92nd St. YMHA, Jan. 19 


Each half of this engaging pro- 
gram by Emily Frankel and Mark 
Ryder ended with a different approach 
to the same theme. Chaos and Coun- 
terpoint shows people in nightmares 
following certain movement patterns 
against their will—the march hater 
having to march, the jazz hater hav- 
ing to jive, and lovers kept apart. In 
Haunted Moments the dancers also 
move as if by compulsion, but in an 
affirmative way, responding to the 
sound of trains, alarm clocks, hysteri- 
cal laughter, or a ringing cash reg- 
ister. The ideas, imaginatively de- 
veloped against a sequence of standard 
musical concepts and sounds, are often 
amusing, sometimes hilarious, and sar- 
donic enough to have bite. Both 
works are cast in elementary forms 
that keep them uncluttered if rather 
episodic. 

More interesting as dances were a 
lovely, abstract duet to a Bach pre- 
lude, with the intertwining figures 
moving constantly in a circular floor 
pattern, and the touching Biography 
of Fear, a brief study of two war- 
time lovers, with a haunting back- 
ground of air-raid sirens and jazz. 
Most satisfactory of all, and a dis- 
tinguished composition, was And Jacob 
Loved Rachel, danced to Bloch’s Baal 
Shem. It is a beautifully developed 
pastorale, with a suggestion of ar- 
chaic movement, dealing with Jacob’s 
anticipation of his marriage to Rachel 
and his dejection at discovering he 
has been tricked into marrying Lez ah. 


—R. 





The Violinist 
about whom 
Noel Straus 
in The 


New York 


Times wrote: 


md 


work, while his 
as well as 


capable 
it was in Strauss’ 


contributions 





p rmances at his local debut at once im- 
pressed by their musicality, sweep, and intelligence. 
There was an unusual degree of fervor and fire in his 
interpretation had style and nobility 
innate imaginativeness and poetry . . . the 
tone employed was large, vibrant and sonorous, yet 
of a wide range of colors and nuances... 
Sonata that Mr. 
reached its peak of excellence among these principal 


Melvin Ritter | 





Ritter's playing 
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Erick Hawkins 
Hunter Playhouse, Jan. 19 


No less than seven new dances were 
performed by Erick Hawkins at this 
recital. The four that followed the 
intermission were preceded by a cryp- 
tic note: “openings of the (eye).” Of 
the seven dances, only one—Discon- 
solate Chimera—was choreographically 
sustained and interesting. This owed 
much to Martha Graham’s Herodiade 
and Cave of the Heart, but it had 
original touches and it was performed 
with considerable virtuosity. The 
Chimera costume by Dorazio was 
handsome, and the music by Dlugo- 
szewski was properly vague and dis- 
sonantly atmospheric. 

In the first dance of the evening, 
Bridegroom of the Moon, Mr. Hawk- 
ins struck various poses in front of 
bushes and made passes with myste- 
rious wooden objects and shells. Wall- 
ingford Riegger’s music was rhyth- 
mically weak. In the second, Lives 
of Five or Six Swords, an interesting 
little cabinet with swords, designed by 
Dorazio, and Lou Harrison’s exotic 
music palliated the boring repetitious- 
ness and inaction of the choreography. 
Discovery of the Minotaur vouch- 
safed an attractive bull-headdress, but 
little movement. Ritual of the Descent, 
with an interesting rope construction 
by Kurth, was nothing but a slow 
walk, interrupted by long periods of 
aimless waiting. In Goat of the God, 
one of Mr. Hawkins’ artificial hooves 
broke, and he had to leave the stage 
to repair it; there was not much he 
could do anyway, perched on them. 
Eros, the Ficetborn consisted largely 
in the manipulation of wings that 
looked more suited for a model air- 
plane than a god. The accompani- 
er was provided by an_ ensemble 
made up of M. Panitz, flutist; E. 
Roitman, oboist; E. Davis, clarinetis i: 
and A. Pollick, percussionist. 

Rn. S. 


Modern Theatre Ballet 
Hunter Playhouse, Jan. 20, 2:30 


This program included two works 
in their world premieres, Donald Mc- 
Kayle’s Her Name Was Harriet, and 
Normand Maxon’s Strait Is the Gate. 
McKayle’s Games, the third work, 
was new last year. Her Name Was 
Harriet is based on the life of Har- 
riet Tubman, a leader in the fugitive- 
slave movement before the Civil War. 
The musical accompaniment is made 
up of Negro folk music, mostly 
spirituals. Everett Thomas was the 
choral director. John Ward designed 
the sets and costumes, and Pamela 
Judson-Stiles used lighting to intensi- 
fy the dramatic moods of the dance. 

The composition has four parts: 
Prologue: At Her Deathbed; On the 
Plantation; The Flight; and Epilogue: 
At Her Deathbed. Mr. McKayle has 
obviously been hampered by the nar- 
rative form, for he is basically a poet, 
one of the most gifted choreographers 
of the younger generation of Amer- 
ican modern dancers. When he is 
dealing with such episodes as the 
meeting of the little slave girl with 
the daughter of the farm people who 
are aiding the slaves to escape, his 
imagination is free and he creates an 
enchanting fantasy. He is less happy 
in his handling of the prologue and 
epilogue, and in treating the crude, 
overdrawn characters of the Overseer 
and the Patroller. The work has a 
disjointed and confusing effect because 
of this see-sawing between fantasy and 
literal representation. It was_ bril- 
liantly danced by a large cast. Espe- 
cial mention should go to Elizabeth 
Williamson, as Harriet; to Shawnee- 
qua Baker, who was magnificent in 
the gamin role of little Dee; to Eve 
Beck as Susan; to George Liker, as 
Dace; and to Mr. McKayle, as Jacob. 
Irving Burton and John Fealy danced 
the roles of the Overseer and Patroller 
dynamically. The set was excellent, 
except for an unnecessarily ugly bed- 
stead in the prologue and episode. 

Maxon’s Strait Is the Gate has 
recorded music by Vaughan Williams 


and Herbert Howells as accompani- 
ment; and a much-too-literal drawing 
room set and costumes by John Ward. 
Mr. Maxon included a note in the 
program: “a mother’s sudden depar- 
ture—a few words from a Sunday 
morning pulpit—a child’s impression- 
able mind.” The choreography is as 
trite as the theme. It is largely in an 
idiom that grazes traditional ballet 
tantalizingly, without benefiting from 
its clarity and rigorous consistency, 
and also uses contemporary dance ele 
ments in the same half-hearted way 
Iona McKenzie danced well, despite 
the fact that Mr. McKayle handled 
her clumsily, in some pseudo-Tudor 
lifts. Joan Djorup, as the errant 
mother who dashes off with a lover 
did what she could with a thankles 
role. 


Merce Cunningham 
Hunter Playhouse, Jan. 20, 2:30 


Merce Cunningham _ repez ated = his 
Sixteen Dances for Soloist and Com 
pany of Three, which he had intre 
duced to New York last year. Th 

assisting artists were Natanya Neu 
mann, Joan Skinner, and Annelies: 
Widman. This composition i is mad 
up of solos, duets, trios, and quartets 
With the exception of two satirica 

episodes and one rhapsodic solo b 
Mr. Cunningham, it is almost entirel 
abstract in content. Much of th 
movement is beautiful, and several o 
the dances reveal great sensitivity t 
spatial relationships and subtle grad 
ations * dynamics. 

John Cage’s music is excellent 1 
the episodes where he has a norm t 
refer to, as in the jazzy, humorou 
dances, where, greatly distilled as it is 
the music still has rhythmic life an 
lyric impulse. In the other dances 
the music is too choppy and rhyth 
mically diffuse to help the movement 
which has true continuity, ever 
through moments of suspension. Thi 
work has too little contrast and vita 
force to sustain it throughout an eve 
ning, but there is no questioning it 
plastic beauty. Mr. Cunningham danced 
superbly; he is unquestionably one o 
the foremost male dancers of our tim« 
as far as technique and ease are con 
cerned. The three women were 
scarcely less exciting. 

The concert opened with two solos 
created and danced by Louise Lippold, 
A Flower, and Snake, with a chant 
like accompaniment for the first dance 
by Mr. Cage, and costumes by Ruth 
Mallison. The first dance evoked 
Hindu gesture with its supple move 
ments of the hands and arms, and 
the second was a penetrating nature 


study. Miss Lippold moved like a 
snake and ev en seemed to feel like a 
snake. She is a highly interesting 
artist. John Cage was the pianist for 


the recital. 


Jean Léon Destiné 
Museum of Natural History, Jan. 31 


Jean Léon Destiné and his com 
pany gave the final program, devoted 
to Haitian dances, in the fall series 
of Around the World with Dance and 
Song, sponsored by the American Mu 
seum of Natural History. Mr. Des 
tiné’s material, based on voodoo rites 
and slave and creole customs, has been 
made familiar by other performers, 
but he has embodied it in neatly con 
structed dances that are short and 
pleasantly unpretentious. Occasionally 
a pattern seems fresh, particularly 
some of the fast, repeated, angular 
arm movements. A slow-motion, off 
beat leap interrupting a fast dance 
step, which turns up in both a carni 
val and a voodoo dance, is noteworthy 
because it has a counterpart in tap 
dance routines. 

The company danced well, although, 
with the exception of Mr. Destine, 
the men did not show the skill and 
agility of the girls. Three of thes 
were outstanding—Irene McKinney, 
Merva Kenney, and Gloria Smith. 


—R. E. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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the four concertos sounded more alike 
than they usually do, or than they 
have in some previous performances 
by this artist. Mr. Iturbi’s singing 
tone and clarity of articulation did 
not desert him in the Mozart con- 
certo, although the Romanza was a 
bit hurried and the finale streamlined. 
There was brilliance aplenty in the 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn works, 
but interpretatively he was happiest 
in the Liszt Concerto. 


NBC Symphony 
Offers Ghedini Work 


Pezzo Concertante, by the contempo- 
rary Italian composer Giorgio Ghedini, 
was played in the NBC Symphony’s 
Feb. 2 program, conducted by Guido 
Cantelli and broadcast as usual from 
Carnegie Hall. The work had been in- 
troduced to this country by the same 
orchestra and conductor almost ex- 
actly three years ago. A mildly in- 
gratiating work, it seemed good for 
about one hearing. Discriminatingly 
scored, it is rather too simply con- 
structed, pitting some _ saccharine 
music for the concertino—two violins 
and a viola—against a widely-spaced, 
disjointed theme for the orchestra. 
Mischa Mischakoff, Max Hollander, 
and Carlton Cooley played the con- 
~ ‘tino parts expe rtly, as they had in 

American premiere. 

Two other Italian works and. one 
on an Italian subject completed the 
program, Vivaldi’s A major Concerto 
Grosso was given a clean-cut per- 
formance and the Overture to Verdi's 
La Forza del Destino a musically co- 
hesive one, which could have seemed 
even better with a more expansive 
treatment of its lyric passages. Mr. 
Cantelli was at his best in a super- 
lative presentation of Tchaikovsky's 
Romeo and Juliet, which evoked all 
the brooding, romantic ardor and swift 
drama of the score with a wonderful 
controlled passion. 


—R. E. 


Sir Thomas Beecham Leads 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Philadelphia Orchestra. Sir Thomas 
Beec —_ conducting. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 5: 

* ad D major, K. 385.... 

; (Haffner) here: 

Symphony No. 6, D minor. . Sibelius 

Suite from ballet, The Triumph of 

IED, vcueu uke buko0 Lord Berners 

Overture to Semiramide . Rossini 


This concert brought out all of the 
qualities that make Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham not only one of the world’s 
finest conductors but also one of its 
most idiosyncratic and attractive per- 
sonalities. As Sir Thomas moved in 
portly fashion towards the podium, 
one might have imagined that he was 
an alderman approaching a state din- 
ner. His elaborate bow to the or- 
chestra emphasized his pleasure in 
having so superb a body of musicians 
to work with, and his slight obeisance 
to the audience seemed almost an 
afterthought. 

No sooner had he pulled his baton 
from its nesting-place in the music 
of the first desk of the cellos and 
launched into Mozart’s Haffner Sym- 


phony, however, than he became the 
poet and musician incarnate. The 
splendid naturalness, the exquisite 


sensibility of phrase and tonal nuance, 
the justness of tempo, and the emo- 
tional spontaneity of this interpreta- 
tion brought out the imperishable 
beauty of the music. Mozarteans are 
orn and not made; and Sir Thomas, 
ike Bruno Walter and Erich Kleiber, 
oves and understands the music so 
well that he opens our eyes to many 
truths about eighteenth-century art 
every time he conducts it. 

Equally notable was his interpreta- 


tion of Sibelius’ Symphony No. 6, 
me of the most curious and uncon- 
ventional of the composer’s works. 


Extremely loose in form, emotionally 
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Sir Thomas Beecham 


recondite throughout, yet constantly 
evocative and gorgeously colored in 
harmony and_ instrumentation, this 
symphony demands a master inter- 
preter, if it is to hold the listener’s 
attention throughout its discursive, 
leisurely course. Sir Thomas made it 
live and breathe in every measure. The 
writer, a lifelong sceptic about Sibe- 
lius’ ability and importance in the 
history of music, was deeply moved 
by this performance. Was it the sym- 
phony or Sir Thomas? ; 

The Triumph of Neptune is one of 
those completely unimportant pieces 
that it is delightful to hear occasion- 
ally. It is orchestrated with consum- 
mate skill; it is witty; and it is writ- 
ten with flawless taste and tact, two 
qualities conspicuously lacking in much 
of the more original music of its time 
(1926). Sir Thomas and the orchestra 
savored its delicate sonorities like true 
epicures. He added five numbers not 
included in the suite from this ballet 


performed by the orchestra under 
Eugene Goossens in 1929. The addi- 
tions were the Harlequinade; Dance 


of the Fairy Princess; 
ing; The 


Sunday Morn- 
Sailor’s Return; and Apo- 
theosis of ‘Neptune. Robert Grooters, 
baritone, sang the brief but hilarious 
solo in The Sailor’s Return. 

Charles O’Connell’s program notes, 
a model of subjective chit-chat and 
generalization, included one interest- 
ing quotation from Arturo Toscanini, 
who was reported to have said that 
“in his considered opinion Rossini was 
often the equal and sometimes the 
superior of Mozart.” The annotator 
added a mot of his own to the effect 
that “these overtures (of Rossini) are 
not obviously profound; they are pro- 
found without being obvious.” For 
tunately, Sir Thomas did not trouble 
his head about the profundity of the 
Semiramide overture. He made it 
gloriously obvious and a_ spanking 
show-piece, which is exactly what 
Rossini intended it to be. Never has 
the orchestra seemed more brilliant, 
or, at the same time, more civilized 
x: = 


Clapp's Eighth Symphony 
Receives First Performance 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Myra 
Hess, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 7: 


Symphony, D major, K. 385... . Mozart 


Piano Concerto No. 3, C minor 


tithe ta eee cna .++e+-. Beethoven 

Symphony +e ee Clapp 
(First performance) 

Suite from Petrouchka......Stravinsky 


Philip Greeley Clapp has been head 
of the music department at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa since 1919, but his 
Symphony No. 8 would never lead 
anyone to suspect so. There is nothing 
academic, or decorous, or stuffy about 
this work. It is as uninhibited and 
brash a piece of music as New York 
has heard in many a day. It was com- 
posed in 1929-30 and is dedicated to 
the German composer Max von Schil- 
lings, with whom Clapp studied. The 


heavy, somewhat gaudy scoring of the 
work and some of its harmonic traits 
reveal the influence of the German 
modernism of yesterday. 

The most likable aspect of this 
noisy, often commonplace score is its 
emotional vitality. The composer has 
obviously not worked at being sophis- 
ticated or advanced; he has written 
with delightful abandon. The har- 
monic idiom varies between ex- 
treme dissonance and plain old- 
fashioned sugariness; formal develop- 
ment, by no means rigid, is always 
clear. The first and last movements 
are full of overtones of the jazz era 
without being literal imitations, and 
there are reflections of Stravinsky 
and others. The slow movement is as 
unashamedly sentimental as some of 
the music of Charles Ives, although 
less original. Nonetheless, the sym- 
phony never loses its individuality of 
profile. When the composer appeared 
on stage to share the applause after 
the brilliant performance by Mr. Mi- 
tropoulos and the orchestra, the audi- 
ence obviously liked him as it had 
liked his music for its warmth and 
sincerity. 

Myra Hess gave a noble perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s C minor Con- 
certo that was most affecting in the 
Largo. She played the whole work 
with an insight and concern for emo- 
tional values that eradicated every 
trace of routine from its somewhat 
faded measures. Of Beethoven’s five 
piano concertos this one is the most 
conventional, yet an artist of Miss 
Hess’s stature can find rich poetry as 
well as virtuosic power in it. Mr. Mi- 
tropoulos gave her an interpretatively 
sympathetic, if rhythmically unsteady, 
accompaniment 

Both Mozart’s Haffner Symphony 
and Stravinsky’s Petrouchka Suite 
were performed with fantastic speed 
and power. One felt as if one were 
being propelled through them in a 
rocket, and the exhilaration atoned for 
a certain loss of musical and human 
values. No one can be wrong more 
excitingly than Mr. Mitropoulos 

R.S 


Fledermaus Tour 
Closed by Metropolitan 


Because of financial losses the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Association’s touring 
production of Fledermaus was closed 
in Minneapolis on Feb. 2. The tour 
began on Sept. 24, 1951. 

The special company was organized 
after the success last season of the 
Metropolitan’s revival of the Johann 
Strauss light opera. The duplicate 
production was financed by a loan 
Soni Columbia Records at a cost of 
$70,000, which was not repayable ex- 
cept out of net profits from the tour 
Weekly operating costs were esti- 
mated at $30,000, which the intake at 
the box office failed to cover. By the 
end of the tour another $70,000 had 
been reportedly lost. 

The touring production, like the 
original, was staged by Garson Kanin. 
Tibor Kozma conducted. The singers 
included Brenda Lewis, Laura Castel- 


lano, Virginia MacWatters, Vera 
Bryner, Lillian Shelby, Tatiana Grant- 
zeva, the late Donald Dame (who 


died during the tour in Lincoln, Neb., 
on Jan. 21), William Horne, Jon 
Crain, John Tyers, Robert Goss, Ken- 
neth Schon, Howard Jarratt, and Jack 
Gilford. Miss Grantzeva’s partner in 
the ballet, choreographed by Zachary 
Solov, was Polajenko. Leo Mueller, 
assistant musical director, conducted 
some performances. 


Davidson Adds 
Tenor to Roster 


James A. Davidson Management, 
Inc., has announced the addition of 
Brian Sullivan, Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, to its list of artists for the 
1952-53 season. Plans for the singer 
include a coast-to-coast tour, perfor- 
mances with the opera company, and 
appearances in radio and _ television. 





Boris 
ximovich 


Pianist 


“excellent musicianship . . 
The Cleveland News, Oct. 20, 1951 


* 


. thrilling brillance . . 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Oct. 20, 1951 


* 


_ . . artist of immense tal- 
ent...” 
Detroit Free Press, Nov. 20, 1950 


* 


. pianist in the grand man- 


ee 
Detroit News, Nov. 20, 1950 


* 


one with a limitless fu 
ture. . 
The Detroit Times, Nov. 20, 1950 
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New Stravinsky Opera 
Published in Vocal Score 


From the vocal score published by 


Boosey and Hawkes, it is easy to see 
why Igor Strav insky’ s opera The 
Rake’s Progress began, immediately 


after its premiere in the Venice Festi- 
val last September, a triumphal tour- 
née of the major opera houses of the 
world—including the Metropolitan, 

which will produce it next season. 
Whatever the verdict of time may be, 
The Rake’s Progress possesses for us 
in 1952 a clarity of statement and, 
paradoxically, an aesthetic complexity 
that make it one of the most fas- 
cinating dramatic works to appear 
since the war. The only other opera 
of the past decade manifesting a com- 
parable combination of practical skill 
and exacting experimentation on the 
theoretical plane is Luigi Dallapic- 
cola’s I] Prigioniero, which, by reason 
of its adherence to the twelve-tone 
plan of composition, is far less acces- 


sible to the wide public than The 
Rake’s Progress. 
In examining the vocal score of 


encountered 
seemed either 
unintelligible in prosody, 
melodic inflection, or expressive tex- 
ture. But on further study I always 
discovered not merely a rationale but 
a practical justification of the feature 
that had at first seemed flawed or ob- 
scure. The prosody, for instance, be- 
comes entirely clear as soon as one 
learns to devalue the bar-line. Tension 
between the metrical structure of the 
instrumental part and the longer 
phrases of the sung text, which often 
ignore the bar lines in their pursuit 
of their own rhythmic aims, is an 
essential feature of the score. The 
melodic inflections are frequently not 
actually melodic, or at least not pri- 
marily so; they are a compromise— 
or, perhaps more accurately, a_syn- 
thesis—of the rise and fall of the 
voice as it articulates words with the 
fulfillment of implications created 
the harmony. 


The Rake’s Progress I 
various passages that 
faulty or 


In this last sense, Stravinsky’s dra- 
matic use of melody may be called 
Mozartean, although in Mozart the 
harmonic-prosodic character of the 
vocal lines is concealed by his concern 
for a smooth stepwise movement that 
frequently does not interest Stravin- 
sky in the least. But to call The Rake’s 
Progress Mozartean in any other 
sense, as has often been done, is a 
downright misstatement of fact. The 
thematic figurations of the arias and 
ensembles and the structure of the 
recitatives are if anything more like 
Handel (and sometimes Gluck) than 
Mozart; and certainly Mozart had no 
monopoly on the particular formal 
conception of opera that involves the 
alternating use of recitatives and set- 
pieces. 


Admittedly The Rake’s Progress 
offers a rich field of activity for style 
detectives. But the tracking down of 
influences leads to no more startling 
a discovery than that Stravinsky’s 
method is, as we all know, a neo- 
classical one, in that many usages of 
the past are plainly incorporated in 
his personal style. The important fact 
to be uncovered about The Rake’s 
Progress is not its traditionalism, 
which any educated fool can see, but 
its great individuality of utterance, 
its achievement of a wholly new tex- 
ture and mood, which nevertheless 
owes its indebtedness to the conven- 
tions that historically made it possible. 
Leaping over the nineteenth century, 
whose passionate expressiveness he 
finds in the main unsuited to his 
artistic temper, Stravinsky has estab- 
lished an operatic link with the 
eighteenth century not by imitating its 
products but by showing that many 
of its formulas are still susceptible 
of novel interpretation. 


—C. S. 
A New Stabat Mater 
By Francis Poulenc 
Francis Poulenc’s Stabat Mater, 


for soprano solo, five-part mixed cho- 
rus, and orchestra, scheduled for per- 
formance this season in Robert 
Shaw’s Choral Masterwork Series, 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, has been 
issued by Editions Salabert. The 
work is dedicated “to the memory of 
Christian Bérard to commend his 
soul to Our Lady of Rocamadour.” 
It was first performed on June 13, 
1951, at the Strasbourg Festival. 

This Stabat Mater, like Poulenc’s 
Mass in G major, is an example of 
the utmost tact and urbanity in reli- 
gious music, a suavity which never 
becomes trivial or in: uppropriate. Pou- 
lenc is closer to the spirit of the 
sacred music of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Schubert than he is to the towering 
masterpieces of Bach. Nothing could 
be more complete than the contrast 
between this work and the massive 
oratorio Golgotha, by Frank Martin; 
yet both compositions are unquestion- 
ably sincere, and both are in their 
separate ways valuable contributions 
to the repertoire. The figure of Bach, 
and the miracles of the Passions and 
the B minor Mass should not blind 
us to the virtues of religious music 
in a lighter, more transparent, ob- 
jective, and Latin style. 

Although the vocal writing is sen- 
sitive and beautifully balanced, the 
greatest charm of this Stabat Mater 
lies in its exquisite harmonic palette. 
Poulenc achieves the same poignant 
colorings and masterly modulations 
that make the songs for solo voice so 
expressive. 

The solemn opening section, Stabat 
Mater Dolorosa, is notable for its 
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economy of means. In the second, 
Cuius Animam, a whirlwind effect is 
created with the same transparence of 
writing. Even more brilliant is the 
fifth section, Quis Est Homo, with 
its wonderfully abrupt close. In the 
sixth, Vidit Suum, the solo soprano 
has a lovely air that manages by a 
hairsbreadth to avoid stylish melan- 
choly. One of the most characteristic 
sections is the tenth, Fac Ut Portem, 
a stately sarabande with syncopa- 
tions that underline its expressive dis- 
sonance. The works ends with a 
recapitulation of the opening figure 
of the first section, crowned with a 
frank color chord typical of the 
work’s free style. 

—R. S. 


Sacred Choral Music 


BILLINGS, WILLIAM (edited by Oliver 
Daniel) : Crucifixion (SATB); 
Resurrection (SATB). (Mercury). 
Two hymn tunes sturdily arranged 
by Billings with the air in the tenor 
part, and also rearranged by Daniel 
with the air in the soprano. 


—C. S. 
Vitta-Lozos: The Lord’s Prayer 
(SATB, a_ cappella). (Marks). 


A somewhat peculiar, chromatic set- 
ting. slightly suggestive of the style 
of Schonberg’s Friede auf Erden, 
and far better adapted to Portu- 
guese than to English prosody. 

—C. S. 


Secular Choral Music 


Bacon, Ernst: How many? (SATB, 
piano); The Long Farewell (SA 
TB, piano ). (Marks). Fluent and 
unforced folk-song settings. 


—C., S. 
Griec: Album for Male Voices (Op. 
30, Nos. 1-6, 10, and 12). (Peters). 


Some of Grieg’s finest settings of 
Norwegian folk songs (notably the 
celebrated The Great White Host) 
are included in this extensive group 
of excerpts from Op. 30. 

c. 2 


Other Sacred Choral Music 


Bacu, J. 3.2 
Portal 
(SATB, 


Come Enter Thine Own 

(arr. by Albert Stoessel) 
organ); O Jesu, Lord of 
Heavenly Grace (ed. by Don 
Malin) (SATB, a_ cappella). 
(Birchard). 

3AKER, JAMES H., arranger: Some- 
times I Feel Like a Motherless 
Child (Negro Spiritual) (SATT- 
BB, tenor solo, a cappella). (H. 
W. Gray). 

3INGHAM, SETH: Prayer for Brother- 
hood; Prayer for the Coming of 
the Kingdom (SATB, a cappella). 
(H. W. Gray). 

Brown, ALLANSON G. Y., arranger: 
My Saviour Leads Me (SATB, ac- 
companiment ad lib.). (Schmidt). 

CAMPBELL, SIDNEY S.: O God of 
Truth (SATB, organ). (Birchard). 

Davis, KATHERINE K.: Our God Is 
a Rock (SSA or SAB, piano or or- 
gan). (Birchard). 


Dickey, Mark: Let Not Your Heart 
Be Troubled (SSA, or SAB with 
baritone solo, organ). (H. W. 
Gray). 


Go_pswortHy, W. A.: Fight the Good 


Fight (SATB, organ). (H. W. 
Gray). 

Gounop, C. iF. (arr. by Philip G. 
Kreckel) : Unfold, Ye Portals (SA, 
piano). (J. Fischer). 

Hasster, Hans Leo: O Sacred 


Head, Now Wounded (SATTB or 
SATBB, a cappella). (Concordia). 

HoLter, JOHN, compiler: The Church 
Choir Anthem Book (includes short 
works by Arcadelt, Palestrina, 
Bach, Wesley, Friedell, and others) 
(SATB, organ and a _ cappella). 
(H. G. Gray). 

JAMeEs, Puitip: By The 
Babylon (TTBB, piano or orches- 
tra). (H. W. Gray). 

LocKkwoop, NorMAND, arranger: Steal 
Away (Negro Spiritual) (SSAA- 
TTBBB, a cappella). (H. W. 
Gray). 

LoveLace, Austin C.; Carol of the 
Mother (His Mother in Her Hood 


Waters of 


of Blue) (SATB, a cappella). (H. 
W. Gray). 

MALIN, Don, arranger: Praise to the 
Lord (SATB and treble choir, or- 
gan). (Birchard). 

MatTrHEws, THOMAS: Communion 
Service in G minor (SATB, or- 
gan); God Be In My _ Head 
(SATB, a cappella); I Will Lift 
Up Mine Eyes (SATB, a cap- 
pella). (FitzSimons). 

McCot_um, JAMeEs C.: Strong Son 
of God (SATB, optional echo 
chorus, a cappella). (Carl Fischer), 

Meap, Epwarp G.: God Is My Strong 
Salvation (TTBB, organ). (Carl 
Fischer). 

Me tts, H. F., arranger: I Heard the 
Preaching of the Elders (Negro 
spiritual) (SSAATBB, a cappella). 
(Birchard). 

MENDELSSOHN, FELIx: Cast Thy Bur- 
den Upon The Lord, from Elijah 


(SATB, piano or organ). (Carl 
Fischer). 

Mites, RussELL HAncock: In Thee 
Abiding (SATB, organ), 
(Schmidt). 

Otson, Rosert G.: Alleluia, Glorious 


Is Thy Name (SATB, a cappella). 


(Birchard). 

RAWLs, KATHRYN H.: Sing to ri 
Son of David (SAT B, organ). 
Fischer). 


RHEA, RAYMOND and JoNEs, ARCHI 
Fantasy on Negro Spirituals (SS.\- 
ATTB, a cappella). (Carl Fischer 

SATEREN, LELAND B.: Thy Kingd 
Come (SSAATBB, optional pianc 
(Birchard). 

Scott, CuHaArLEs P.: Benedicticn 
Hymns, Amens and Glorias 
(SATB, organ); The Lords 
Prayer and Nunc Dimittis in G. 
(SATB, organ). (Schmidt). 

SEwALL, Maup G.: Psalm 150 (Ss- 
ATBB, accompaniment ad_ lib 
(H. W. Gray). 

SKEAT, WILLIAM J.: The Son 
Man (Christ’s Entry into Jerusa- 
lem) (SSA, piano or organ). ( 
Fischer). 


STADDEN, JOHANN, ed. by Theo 
Klammer: Morning Prayer; Ey 
ning Prayer (SATB, a cappella 


(Concordia). 

THIMAN, Ertc H.: Communion Serv- 
ice, in E flat (SATB, organ). (FH. 
W. Gray). 

THIMAN, Eric H.: 
(SATB, organ). (H. W. Gray). 

Titcoms, Everett: God Is Gone Up 
(SATB, soprano or tenor solo, or- 


The Lord’s Prayer 


gan). (H. W. Gray). 

TomB.incs, Puitip: Firmly I Be- 
lieve and Truly (SATB, orga: 
(Birchard). 

WALTHER, JOHANN, arr. by Leonard 


Ellinwood: The Gospel for Palin 
Sunday (SATB, contralto, teno: 
and baritone solos, a cappella). 


W. Gray). 


WILLaN, HeEaAtey: Rise, Crowned 
With Light (Old 124th) (SATR, 
organ); The Spirit of the Lord 


(SATB, 


a cappella). (Concordia 
WILLIAMS, 


Davip H.: O Sing Un: 
(Continued on page 209) 
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CowetL, Henry: Song for a Tree piano style. The work is in three 
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As if these gifts were not enough, 
Miss Addison had an unusually at- 
tractive platform personality, for she 
was handsome to look at, friendly, 
and at ease, and her complete identi- 
fication with the music was excep- 
tional. 

Five Brahms songs, Debussy’s 
Chansons de Bilitis, three Negro 
spirituals, four contemporary Ameri- 
can songs, and the sixteenth-century 
Willow Song, all found an expert 
interpreter in Miss Addison. She met 
their emotional demands— most of 
them were in a lyric vein—fully, being 
equally effective in projecting the 
tender happiness of Brahms’s Wir 
wandelten, the slyness of Sergius 
Kagen’s Maybe, and the suggestion of 
religious ecstasy in the spiritual Dry 
Bones. Her singing of the Debussy 
cycle seemed perfection, with its 
beautifully sustained mood through- 
out the broken phrases, exquisite 
vocal coloring, and wonderful balance 
between delicacy and passion. Paul 
Ulanowsky’s accompaniments, always 
beautiful, were here spectacularly so. 

In Purcell’s We Sing to Him; Al- 
lelujah, from Handel’s Esther; and 
Mozart’s recitative and aria Non pit, 
tutto ascoltai, Miss Addison bore 
down on her voice a little too heavily 
—for expressive reasons—and it 
showed signs of strain at the top and 
lost flexibility and accuracy in the 
coloratura passages. But in sacrificing 
purity of tone, she also succeeded in 
communicating with extraordinary 
power the devotion of the Purcell and 
the dramatic fervor of the Mozart 
work. In the Handel aria the unortho- 
dox coloration and variety of expres- 
sion in the repeated “allelujahs” were 
particularly remarkable. 


—R. E. 
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Dessoff Choirs 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 18 


The American premiere of Frank 
Martin’s Golgotha was an artistic 
event of the first importance, for this 
oratorio by the contemporary Swiss 
composer belongs in the exalted com- 
pany of Bach’s Passion According to 
St. Matthew. It is music that has 
sprung from profound religious feel- 
ing, human understanding, and in- 
spiration. Martin has conquered all 
of the technical obstacles and stylistic 
insecurities that stand in the way of 
the immature composer. Like Bach’s 
music, the music of Golgotha ex- 
presses the history and emotional sig- 
nificance of the Passion so consum- 
mately that only later is one conscious 
of the spiritual grandeur and technical 
power that made the work possible. 
In short, Golgotha is a masterpiece 
that we should hear again soon and 
often. 

During the spring of 1945 (when 
he was 55) Martin saw Rembrandt’s 
etching of the scene at Calvary, known 
in the art world as The Three 
Crosses, at an exhibition in Geneva, 
and was so deeply moved by it that 
he resolved to work out his own 
conception of the Passion. His Gol- 
gotha had its world premiere in 1949. 
He has written: “I was ... very 
aware that, by limiting myself strictly 
to the text of the Gospels, I could 
scarcely hope to be able to evolve 
a musical form sufficiently coherent. 
What was needed, as well, were texts 
having the character of a lyric com- 
mentary, of a meditation on the vari- 
ous episodes of the sacred drama and 
the meaning they have for us. Thus, 
by dint of circumstance, I was draw- 
ing nearer and nearer to the classic 
conception of the Passions, such a 
vision as appears glorified to us in the 
great masterpieces of J. S. Bach: yet 
one more reason to hesitate! It seemed 
to me, nevertheless, that every age 
may well have the privilege of at- 
tempting to express the great themes 
that provide nourishment for the 
spirit, and that a fresh conception of 
the suffering of Jesus Christ and of 
His triumph over death might have 
greater immediacy for present day 
listeners, at least for some.” 

Golgotha has justified this aspira- 
tion splendidly. As Martin points out, 
it differs from the classical Passions 
in that it brings “the whole of the 
sacred drama alive for the audience,” 
and evokes “the divine person of 
Christ Himself,” showing him first 
in the thick of action and later, after 
he has triumphed over his agony, 
“replying to the High Priest and to 
Pilate with a transcendently divine 
peace and authority.” In the Medita- 
tions of St. Augustine on the mystery 
of the Passion, Martin found a well- 
nigh ideal text for the “lyric com- 
mentary” that forms one of the most 
exquisite elements in his oratorio. 

Golgotha is made up of two parts. 
Part I contains a choral prologue of 
overwhelming nobility that “brings us 
face to face with the Passion of our 
Lord,” followed by sections called 
Les Rameaux, telling of Christ’s tri- 
umphant entry into Jerusalem; Le 
Discours au Temple, telling of his 
castigation of the scribes and Phari- 
sees; La Sainte-Céne, describing The 
Last Supper ; and Gethsemane, ending 
with a poignant chorus of compassion 
and contrition. Part II opens with an 
exquisite meditation embodying the 


love of humanity for Christ; Jésus 
Devant le Sanhédrin, a tremendously 
dramatic episode; Jésus Devant 
Pilate; Le Calvaire, which brings the 
drama to its almost unbearable cli- 
max; and a final chorus of trium- 
phant joy over the power of Christ’s 
sacrifice and the splendor of his resur- 
rection. Yet the dominating note is 
one of humility and love, even in this 
episode of explosive jubilation. 

Martin has written the oratorio for 
a quartet of soloists, used together 
and singly, a baritone soloist in the 
role of Christ, and a chorus, accom- 
panied by orchestra, organ, and pi- 
ano. The singers at this performance 
were Phyllis Curtin, soprano; Janice 
Moudry, alto; Leslie Chabay, tenor; 
Paul Matthen, bass; and William 
Gephart, baritone. The organist was 
George W. Volkel and the pianist 
Claude Frank. 

It is difficult to describe the har- 
monic idiom of Golgotha, because it 
is so completely Martin’s. It is freely 
dissonant, yet it contains long pas- 
sages that would not have shocked 
our grandfathers; the music is highly 
complex in texture in some episodes, 
but transparently simple in others; 
and the choral writing is often in only 
two or three parts. The melodic lines 
are wonderfully sustained and emo- 
tionally expressive. The scoring is 
masterly throughout, completely func- 
tional in its subservience to the de- 
mands of the text and dramatic in- 
tentions of the composer, yet a marvel 
of color and invention in its own 
right. 

We owe a great debt to Paul Boep- 
ple, who conducted the work, and the 
fact that the performance was muddy 
and unsatisfactory in some ways was 
of secondary importance. The Swiss 
Music Library and its director, Mar- 
guerite M. Staehelin, the Dessoff 
Associates, and others helped to make 
this performance possible. Mr. Gep- 
hart’s voice was too light for the 
music of Christ, which calls for an 
organ of heavier timbre and wider 
range, especially in the lower half. 
Of the other soloists only Miss Cur- 
tin and Mr. Matthen were consistently 
audible, although Mr. Chabay and 
Miss Moudry sang expressively. The 
chorus strove manfully, and with 
partial success; and the orchestra cap- 
tured much of the expressive power, 
if not all of the notes, of the score. 
Golgotha is an overwhelming experi- 
ence, and the writer left the hall 
stirred as he has been by very few 
works of our time. 


—k. S. 


Composers’ Forum 
McMillin Theatre, Jan. 19 


Charles Mills and Halsey Stevens 
were the composers under examina- 
tion at the fourth concert of the 
present series of the Composers’ 
Forum, and it was perfectly clear 
that both were in good control of the 
materials of their craft. 

Mills writes a sharp-profiled and 
keen-eared music that, as he conceded 
in the post-program forum, follows 
a neo-classic bent. The music pre- 
sented was far from even in quality, 
and there were curious stylistic vaga- 
ries—for example, the shocking dif- 
ference in style between his striking, 
boldly angular Theme and Variations 
for Piano (1951) and the conven- 
tional posturings of Three Songs 
(1950-51). But no matter what thé 
materials were, all turned to music, 
and both instinct and technique were 
everywhere solid. 

Stevens’ music showed no_ such 
inconsistency of approach, nor any 
such humaneness, for that matter. 
His was consistently hard, dissonant 
music, high in contrapuntal tension, 
low in expressive variety. Taken 
purely as expression, his Sonata No. 
3, for piano, and String Quartet No. 
3 were unrelenting and humorless; 
taken as musical technique, they 
failed to invent enough textural vari- 
ety and interest. His Six Millay Songs 
were the most creative melodically 


and were, consequently, much the 
most affecting of the three pieces 
presented on this occasion. 
Aaron Copland was the moderator 
in the post-concert discussion. 
—W. F. 


Erna Berger, Soprano 
Town Hall, Jan. 20, 3:00 


The first of Erna Berger's sched- 
uled series of three recitals was one 
of the pleasantest events of its sort 
this season. She was in exceptionally 
confident voice from the very be- 
ginning, although tones did not take 
on their full silveriness immediately, 
and she was in a very charming, com- 
municative mood. Her rapport with 
the audience was complete, and she 
gave an afternoon of graceful, taste- 
ful, highly skilled vocalism. 

Her program (free of the restric- 
tions of the New Friends of Music, 
for whom she had sung a recital 
earlier) was fresh in content without 
being unfamiliar in idiom, and held 
just enough in the way of popular 
favorites to point up the superiority 
of her interpretations. She began 
with three songs from Johann Chris- 
tian Bach’s Vauxhall collection, which 
she sang with long, flexible line and 
delicately musical treatment of orna- 
ments, in strongly accented but usu- 
ally understandable English. Sung 
this well, these are lovely, flowing 
songs, essentially simple despite their 
embellishments, and very touching. 

Miss Berger then launched into a 
long Schubert group, of which Lachen 
und Weinen and _ Frihlingsglaube 
were perhaps the most completely 
satisfying. Some of the others, most 
notably Nacht und Traume, were 
taken too fast for their full emotional 
weight to be felt, although the phras- 
ing was always shapely and unequiv- 
ocally musical. The first half ended 
with Schubert’s Totus in Corde 
Langueo, a long, classical concert aria 
with clarinet obbligato. This was 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 210) 
brilliantly done, with a spaciousness 
of line and justness of detail that 
would be difficult to excel. Taking 
advantage of the presence of David 
Weber and his clarinet, Miss Berger 
offered as an extremely generous en- 





core Schubert’s Der Hirt auf dem 
Felsen. 
The second half held Strauss’s 


Three Songs of Ophelia, with texts 
based on the mad scene of Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet. Strauss’s Ophelia is 
certainly not my Ophelia, but the 
songs are sensitive and well made in 
their own terms. Miss Berger sang 
them well, although her voice began 
to sound a little tired as they pro- 
gressed. The afternoon came to its 
official close with Handel’s Allelujah 
but continued with numerous encores. 
Edwin McArthur provided helpful, 
although somewhat pusillanimous, ac- 
companiments except in the Vauxhall 
songs, where his technique was nota- 
bly inadequate. 


—J. H., Jr. 


New Friends of Music 
Town Hall, Jan. 20, 5:30 


Karl Ulrich Schnabel, pianist, and 
Joseph Schuster, cellist, opened this 
rewarding concert of the New 
Friends of Music with a thoroughly 
ingratiating performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in A major, Op. 69. 
Thanks to the thoughtful co-operation 
of these gifted musicians, the blend of 
piano and cello tone was exceptionally 
successful. Each played his part with 
due deference to the other’s, and 
since each had the technical control 
and musical understanding to do jus- 
tice to his assignment the result was 
chamber music of distinction. 

Mack Harrell, substituting for 
Suzanne Danco, who had originally 
been scheduled, sang works by Pur- 
cell and Beethoven with warmth of 
tone and feelingful style, and was 
backed by the sensitive accompani- 
ments of Brooks Smith at the piano. 
In the final offering, Norman Dello 
Joio’s Trio, for flute, cello, and piano, 
John Wummer, flutist, joined Mr. 
Schnabel and Mr. Schuster, and the 
three gave it a highly integrated per- 
formance. 

—A. B. 


League of Composers 
Museum of Modern Art, Jan. 20 


The League of Composers devoted 
its first concert of the season to 
Vincent Persichetti’s song cycle Har- 
monium and Walter Piston’s Quintet 
for Piano and Strings. Apart from 
his presumptuous error of length (the 
cycle is somewhat over an hour long), 
Persichetti’s most obvious miscalcula- 
tion was in his selection of text. The 
philosophical abstractionism of Wal- 
lace Stevens’ poetry, no matter how 





Mischa Elman 


worthy in itself, could but doubtfully 
lend itself to effective musical setting. 
Such phrases as “there must be no 
cessation of motion, or of the noise 
of motion, the renewal of noise and 
manifold continuation,” or “They 
confine themselves to right-angled tri- 
angles. If they tried rhomboids, cones, 
waving lines, ellipses,” can hardly be 
said to suggest musical sentiments. 
Certainly Persichetti has added noth- 
ing to them. 

Ideational poetry has, in the usual 
musical sense, no climaxes, no louds, 
no softs, no contrasts; Persichetti 
felt obliged, apparently, to at least 
pretend that this is not so, and he 
has invented different mood interpre- 
tations (not nearly enough of them) 
for poetry that is, musically speak- 
ing, largely without mood. 

Taken simply as musical continuity, 
the cycle is predominantly dull and 
contrived. One could cull three or 
four effective songs from the group, 
but as a whole the cycle lacks the in- 
nate variety that can be achieved in 
this medium only by authentic melodic 
invention. 

Walter Piston’s Quintet for Piano 
and Strings is a far happier story. 
It is an extended work, beautifully 
made, and eloquent with a special di- 
rectness and warmth comparatively 
new to this composer. The piece is 
most effectively given to the instru- 
ments, and the Walden Quartet, as- 
sisted by Earl Wild, pianist, seemed 
to know what it all meant. Hilda 
Rainer, soprano, worked very hard on 


Byron Janis 


Persichetti’s difficult songs, and the 
composer accompanied her with a 
good deal of brilliance. 

—W. F 


Mischa Elman, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 20 


In the 44 years since Mischa Elman 
made his debut in the United States, 
he has gained fame for his luminous 
violin tone and masterly command of 
shading and all the nuances that give 
color to the musical line. In _ his 
latest Carnegie Hall recital, which 
coincided with his 6lst birthday, the 
violinist once again demonstrated the 
qualities that have won him his repu- 
tation. 

The program Mr. Elman elected to 
present on this occasion was made up 
mainly of familiar works admirably 
calculated to please his loyal follow- 
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ing. His selections included a Bach- 
Nachez Partita; Beethoven’s Kreutzer 
Sonata; Vieuxtemps’s Concerto No. 5, 
in A minor; and Saints-Saéns’ In- 
troduction and Rondo Capriccioso. 
Werner Josten’s Sonatina completed 
the list. Although the printed pro- 
gram did not list it as such, this work 
was new to New York audiences. 

Mr. Elman placed his personal 
stamp on every work. To each the 
violinist brought all the ripe maturity 
of thought of long experience and the 
passionate fire of the virtuoso vio- 
linist. 

Mr. Josten’s Sonatina is a likeable 
piece. Its form is conventional, clear, 
and concise; its ideas are simple but 
direct; its idiom is dissonant dia- 
tonicism. It is a pleasant, if light- 
weight, contribution to the literature 


for violin and piano. Mr. Elman 
seemed to play it with particular 
relish. Erwin Herbst was his excel- 
lent accompanist. 
—A. B 

Byron Janis, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 21 

A large audience greeted Byron 


Janis when he returned to Carnegie 
Hall for his third New York recital 
The young pianist, still in his middle 


twenties, had made a distinguished 
New York debut in 1948, and once 
again he dazzled his listeners with 


some of the most brilliant playing 
imaginable. The clarity of his articu- 
lation in the overstuffed Schulz- 
Evler arrangement of Strauss’s Blue 
Danube Waltz was almost unbeliev- 
able. The tremendous energy he 
poured into Kabalevsky’s empty. Sec- 
ond Sonata was fairly overwhelming. 
The presto octaves that open Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in D major, Op. 10, 
No. 3, were miraculously even. In 
short, everything he played had the 
benefit of the phenomenal technique at 
his disposal. 

On the musical 
performances were 


Mr. Janis’ 


as consistent, 


side 
not 
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for passing fancies seemed to dictate 
his choice of expressive devices. In 
Chopin’s Ballade in G minor and two 


Debussy preludes his emotional 
scheme fit the music very well. But 
in the Beethoven sonata and two 


Chopin mazurkas, his dynamics and 
rubatos were often at variance with 
the musical thought, and for some 
reason he chose to play Mozart's 
Rondo in A minor and Chopin’s Noc- 
turne in E minor with a dry, mechani- 
cal precision virtually devoid of sen- 
timent. 

A.B 
Selma Schechtman, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 20 (Debut) 


Selma Schechtman disclosed a nota- 
bly facile scale technique in her New 
York debut program, which included 
the Bach-Siloti Prelude in G minor; 
two Scarlatti sonatas; Schumann’s 
\bege Variations; Beethoven’s Wald- 
stein Sonata; Hindemith’s Sonata No. 
3; Chopin’s Nocturne in D flat; and 
Liszt’s familiar Valse Oubliée and 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6. The 
pianist, who is still in her twenties, 
approached all these works seriously, 
and the Scarlatti pieces emerged with 
real charm. Some of the variations 
were effective too, but there was not 
much variety in her performance of 


the set as a whole. The Beethoven 
and Hindemith sonatas were deftly 
executed, but their subsurface mean- 
ings were scarcely suggested 
—A. H. 

Joseph Schuster, Cellist 
Town Hall, Jan. 21 

Joseph Schuster, with Artur Bal- 
sam as pianist, provided a_ sizable 
Town Hall gathering with music- 


making of a most scintillating variety. 
Whether the work was Hayda’s saucy 
Divertimento in D major, Beethoven's 
vernally lovely Cello Sonata in A 
major, or Hindemith’s angry, early 
Sonata in A minor, both players rose 
to the proper style and to the details 
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_ (Continued from page 211) 
of execution, 

It was a program that contained a 
good deal of light, fast music, which 
obviously, in the manner of good 
sport, delighted both players. In the 
last movement of the Haydn, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Schuster set a delightfully 
outrageous tempo that Mr. Balsam 
was hard-pressed to follow; un- 
daunted, they tried it again in a 
similarly tricky section of Weber’s 
Sonatina in A Major, and some 
dubious pitchs on Mr. Schuster’s part 
resulted. But in this music the pre- 
vailing atmosphere was one of fun, 
and the fun was infectious. 

_ The Beethoven sonata was beauti- 
fully done, and here restraint pre- 
vailed. Mr. Schuster’s phrasing had 
an elegance and feeling that at every 
moment seemed directed toward the 
larger formal ranges of the work. 
The Hindemith sonata is an ill-tem- 
pered, difficult tirade that cannot be 
very grateful to play. Mr. Schuster 
and Mr, Balsam managed, however, 
to intorm it with the disquieting 
drama it requires. Paganini’s Moses 
Fantasy, a devilishly virtuosic show- 








Ralph Kirkpatrick 


Joseph Schuster 


piece, executed by the cellist on one 
string, closed the program. 7 
—W. F. 


Robert Shaw Chorale 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 27 


Robert Shaw conducted his chorus 
and the RCA Victor Symphony in 
3ach’s Mass in B minor in the second 
concert of his Choral Masterworks 
Series. In spite of its supernal re- 
quirements, both technical and musi- 
cal, the mass is given fairly frequently 
around the country by organizations 
that have made it a traditional offer- 
ing. This performance was unusual, 
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however, in that it was sung by a 
chorus that never numbered more 
than 45. In 1947 Mr. Shaw presented 
the work at Hunter College with 
about sixty singers, and he recorded it 
shortly thereafter with about 45 chor- 
isters drawn from the larger group. 

Those who are conditioned to and 
persuaded by the sonorities of large 
choruses in Bach’s intricate polyphony 
would probably never be wholly satis- 
fied by such performances such as 
these regardless of the quality of the 
presentations. But while this per- 
formance as a whole was neither per- 
fect in execution nor invariably con- 
vincing from the standpoint of inter- 
pretation, the size of the chorus had 
nothing to do with the weaknesses ; on 
the contrary, it contributed directly 
to many of the positive qualities. 

One of the most significant of these 
was clarity. The great opening Kyrie 
chorus was superbly delineated, so 
that the listener was aware of the in- 
terplay among the vocal lines them- 
selves and of their relation to the 
complex contrapuntal fabric of the 
orchestral score. The same _ sort 
of textural transparency prevailed 
throughout the evening, and it was 
a joy to be able to hear ai/ that was 
going on in the music. 

The small chorus was also able to 
sing with a brilliance and flexibility 
no large group could ever match. 
These were supremely effective in the 
triumphant dance-like choruses of the 
mass—Cum sancto spiritu, Et resur- 
rexit, and Osanna in excelsis. In 
these sections the chorus projected an 
expression of spiritual exaltation that 
was none the less apposite for all its 
rarity in conventional interpretations 
of Bach’s sacred choral works. 

Other memorable moments were 
provided by Mr. Shaw’s virile han- 
dling of the Sanctus and his exquisite 
realization of Et incarnatus est. Of 
the ten chorus members who doubled 
as soloists, at least four—Hallie Now- 
land, soprano; Florence Kopleff and 
Doris Okerson, contraltos; and Ben- 
jamin DeLoache, baritone—sang with 
notable musicality and conviction. 

There were less happy instances, in- 
volving utter confusion during a large 
part of the bass aria Quoniam tu solus 
sanctus, which was sung by Peter 
Maravell; a lack of unanimity in the 
Christe eleison duet, sung by Miss 
Okerson and Jean Paton; and a high 
incidence of trumpet trouble. Neither 
these, however, nor the fact that Mr. 
Shaw’s interpretation of the manifold 
work was one of parts rather than 
unity kept the performance from be- 
ing worthy of serious contemplation. 


Ralph Kirkpatrick, Harpsichordist 
Town Hall, Jan. 22 


This recital by Ralph Kirkpatrick 
was a superb one, representing a well- 
nigh perfect synthesis of scholarship, 
taste, interpretative imagination, and 
virtuosity. The crowning  achieve- 
ments of the evening were Mr. Kirk- 
patrick’s transcendent performances 
of twelve sonatas by Domenico Scar- 
latti. These were divided into two 
groups of six, the first devoted to 
early sonatas and the second to late 
ones. A program note explained that 
this chronological arrangement — a 
hypothetical one—was based on Mr. 
Kirkpatrick’s own research, and that 
it will be explained in the book that 
he has just completed on the works 
and life of the composer. The sonatas 
themselves gave eloquent support to 
the performer’s hypothesis; those 
designated as early works contain the 
brilliant keyboard writing that has 
always been associated with Scarlatti, 
while the late ones show how this 
virtuosity was tempered by a subtler 
and more thoughtful expression. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick opened his pro- 
gram with an elegant and contained 
reading of Bach’s Partita No. 3, in 
A minor, which was followed by a 
more dramatic and_ rhythmically 
freer account of twelve little preludes 
by the same composer. Musical and 
instrumental variety were provided by 


the inclusion of Mozart's Sonata in 
B flat major, K. 570, which was 
played on a John Challis_reproduc- 
tion of a typical piano of Mozart’s 
time. If this part of the recital 
seemed less rewarding than the other 
portions, it was because of the ob- 
vious shortcomings of the eighteenth- 
y instrument. 
century _AH 


Esther Fernandez, Pianist 
Richard Sharetts, Bass-Baritone 
Town Hall, Jan. 23, 5:30 (Debuts) 


The New York Madrigal Society 
sponsored the joint recital oi Esther 
Fernandez, pianist, and _ Richard 
Sharetts, bass-baritone, winners of the 
society’s Annual Town Hall Debut 
Award. ‘ 

Miss Fernandez disclosed consider- 
able musicianship and temperament 
She was at her best in Beethoven's 
32 Variations in C minor, which she 
played with drive and dramatic in- 
tensity. Her intelligent manipulation 
of the contrapuntal lines of Bach’s 
Toccata in E minor made this a suc- 
cessful performance, too. In shorter 
items by Brahms and Liszt, though, 
she seemed more occupied with tegh- 
nical display than poetic communica- 
tion. 

Mr. Sharetts sang Brahms’s Vier 
ernste Gesange, pieces by Bach and 
Cavalli, and a group in English. He 
combined a pleasant voice with good 
diction and interpretative ability. He 
seemed to have greater affinity for 
lighter music than for the Brahms 
cycle, which was a little beyond his 
emotional and vocal capacities. 


—A. B. 
Giovanni Bagarotti, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 23 
The program for the second of 
Giovanni Bagarotti’s Mozart con- 


certo concerts included the Concerto 
in A major, K. 219, the Concerto in 
(Continued on page 213) 
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1a in RECITALS ency to linger on the pedal, sometimes strongest in the sopranos and altos, 
was obscuring the phrase, but her shad- who sang with wonderful purity of 
due- ing was sensitive and genuinely pian- — tone, ritiance, and accuracy of intona- 
cathe (Continued from page 212) istic, her tone charming. In items by tion. But the lower voices were solid 
aelaad Cicieiee eemmaads ihe Siosest one Guarnieri, Villa-Lobos, and Bach her and dependable in the exacting six- 
other ee oo of @ 6 os ; 2 fluid rhythms were those of a natural _ teenth- century works on the program. 
a>. ten years OO ES A aC A, musician. Ragnvald Bjarne, the conductor, ob- 
ae ogee ogg ry Poy sage Hil a —A. B. tained remarkable results from the 
aCe eee oakeal _ orchestra. in young singers without driving them. 
\. H. the latter work the violinist was Cap- Selma Mednikov, Pianist Among the most beautiful perform- 
able assisted by Lillian Fuchs. ‘Town Hall, Jan. 23 ances of the evening was that of 
[Throughout the evening Mr. Baga- : : ? , - Ect ich had } 
rotti functioned as conductor of the Selma Mednikov’s interesting pro- assus’ Echo, which had to be re- 
email orchestra as well as soloist. gram included four major works— pee ated. It was exquisitely done, with 
s) His performances were  charac- Mozart’s Sonata in G major, K. 283; flawless balance, contrapuntal clarity, 
ciety terized by vigor, directness, and size- Bach’s Partita in B flat mz “et ead ye ors. yo — —, 110- 
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f the his double responsibility, Mr. Baga- Shorter items by Chopin, Debussy, and =" a _—" gg ke agg oe orl 
Yebut tti tended to allow tempos to gain Ravel. The pianist hinted at the cali- pee oe ue Messicionel . i pearl 
momentum in lively movements; in ber of her musicianship by her nd V on ic by i pam ag ” pot 
dian slow movements, however, he was Choices, for these are works usually “he aa’ ponds: oe f 
ment able to maintain a fairly steady pace. neglected by less serious musicians. ‘ oo oO , on —. fo 4 songs Pierre Luboshutz and 
wens —A.H. She made it plain, too, that she was My “Old Ken aoe a ae Somer 5 Genia Nemenoff 
alee aware of their basic stylistic demands. i: yA; , = re eran caer ory 
c in- . ? Her playing was confined, however, oomees = —* po asain — 
lation Isabel Mourdo, Pianist to a moderate scale of dynamics. Re- Rast Ta: goats ak — ' ee lee a 
sach’s Town Hall, Jan. 24 (Debut) sounding fortissimos were not forth- aa d er nic reggae be elle, = Two-Piano Team 
. suc- Isabel Mourdo, a gifted young ‘COMNS in the Brahms and Prokofieff Mees . h: oat bee Phen ee . 1 
> =. 5 sonatas, and, in general, her reluctance veauty, enhanced by perfect pitch and PQ Tour Europe 
iorter Brazilian pianist, came fully into her technical brilliance. Clad in his white 
ough, n in her closing selection, Brahms’s to wander very far from the mezzo- il 1 bl » (the official Genia Nemenoff and Pierre Lul 
: : > = forte level caused all of her per- ‘S@UOr suit and blue cape (the officia gg Rta mo ~ dle po ag sa 
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inica- by Paganini. Here her brilliant tech- formances to sound much the same.  ‘ nnn . aie a a ce aseekie” alan’ Oliat = in 
é —_A. BR. 4 natural, unspoiled charm, he had tor the first time since the war, f 
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f s e untrammelled by ‘ 2 p 0 P their appearance on the NB 
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his Impromptu in E flat, Op. 90, 
No. 2, were followed by Beethoven’s 
Eroica Variations and Liszt’s Ber- 
ceuse and Gnomenreigen. After inter- 
mission came Brahms’s Sonata in F 
minor. No one who really loves 
music and fine piano playing could 
have felt the slightest disappointment 
at what he heard. 

The individual qualities of Mr. Cur- 
zon’s playing resist exact definition 
for his whole remarkable technical 
and intellectual equipment was di- 
rected toward a realization of the 
music he so obviously loved. It could 
be misleading to dwell upon the indi- 
vidual details of his interpretations, 
for all the devices he used blended 
and subsumed themselves in Schubert 
or Beethoven, Liszt or Brahms. 

Performances such as Mr. Curzon 
gave in the Schubert group—of the 
delicate A flat Moment Musical, of 
its contrastingly violent and fantastic 
companion in sharp minor, and 
finally of the graceful rippling E flat 
Impromptu—cannot be recaptured by 
simply describing their justness of 
scale, their impeccable touch, their 
clarity of tone, their cultivated musi- 
cality. 

The Eroica Variations, at 
grand and touching, forthright and 
full of technical brilliances, were 
given a performance characterized by 
magnificent architectural clarity, by 
ardor, and by superb technique. Sel- 
dom does an audience have an oppor- 
tunity to hear so complete a blending 
of intellect with passionate musicality. 
With Liszt’s seldom-played but melt- 





once 


ingly beautiful Berceuse (which must 
surely be one of his finest pieces) Mr. 
Curzon returned to an appropriately 
moderate dynamic scale, yet without 
sacrificing any warmth ‘of sentiment. 
The Gnomenreigen, far from being a 
mere vehicle for technical display, 
emerged as a character piece—virtu- 
osic in its accomplishments but full 
of the keenest, most subtle wit. 

In Mr. Curzon’s performance the 
early Brahms sonata seemed not quite 
as long as it usually does, and his 
playing of the Retrospect made it all 
seem almost worth while. Many beau- 
ties went before, and the conventional 
Finale was brilliant, but even Mr. 
Curzon’s devoted realization could not 
make the immature Brahms’s forty 
minutes of F minor seem really pal- 
atable. 

—J. H., Jr. 


Myra Hess, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan, 26, 3:00 


Dame Myra Hess devoted her re- 
cital to Schubert’s Sonata in A major, 
Op. 120; Brahms’s Sonata in F minor, 
Op. 5; and Beethoven’s Sonata in C 
minor, Op. 111. Perhaps the most 
consummate interpretation of the re- 
cital was that of the Schubert sonata. 
She played it with light, fluid touch, 
producing an approximation of the 
tone that one might have heard from 
the piano of Schubert’s time. Yet 
there was no sense of preciosity or 
of an attempt to reduce the music to 
miniature proportions. On the con- 


trary, her playing had a wide range 
of color, emotional freedom, and 
warmth. The lyricism and spontan- 


eity of the work seemed very close to 
her heart; her performance was as 
intimate, as compelling as if she were 
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playing the sonata in her home for 
each member of the audience. In the 
opening phrase of the first movement 
one sensed the serenity of spirit that 
was to make the whole interpretation 
a memorable experience. 

Brahms’s early sonata sounds very 
spotty and sentimental today. In the 
hands of a less accomplished artist 
than Dame Myra, it can become a 
staggering bore. She performed it 
with such sustaining belief and imagi- 
nation that one could enjoy almost all 
of it. 

In the Beethoven masterpiece, Dame 
Myra conceived the first movement 
less majestically than some would like, 
but in the Arietta and Variations she 
was completely satisfying. A Beetho- 
ven Bagatelle, beautifully played, and 
Schubert’s A flat Impromptu were the 
encores. A capacity paid audience, ac- 
tually a rare thing in Carnegie Hall, 
attended the recital. 


—R. § 
Loewenguth Quartet 
Town Hall, Jan. 26 
It was only in "oy s E minor 
String Quartet, Op. 59, No. 2, at the 


end of the evening, ve the Loewen- 
guth Quartet recaptured the spiritual 
and physical energy that had made 
them seem, in earlier appearances, one 
of the most satisfying chamber-music 
ensembles before the public. The 
program opened with Mozart’s G 
major Quartet, K. 387, in which the 
players sought to preserve the fiction 
that a Mozartean forte is the equiva- 
lent of any other composer’s piano. 
Roussel’s D major Quartet, Op. 45, 
which occupied the middle stretch, is 
now a dated work whose graces of 
melody and scoring seem hardly less 
durable than those of Henri Rabaud 
or Reynaldo Hahn. It is astonishing 
to discover how quickly some of 
Roussel’s music has lost all air of 
novelty and with it nearly all com- 
municative persuasion. In the D ma- 
jor Quartet the Loewenguths con- 
tinued in the repressed vein of their 
Mozart. Perhaps only Beethoven sum- 
mons up for them all of the musical 
strength we attributed to them at the 
time of their memorable Beethoven 
cycle in Times Hall three years ago. 


Erna Berger, Soprano 
Town Hall, Jan. 27, 3:00 


Nothing was more beautiful than 
Miss Berger’s singing of the first two 
works on the program, Purcell’s air 


Music For a While, and Handel’s 
aria from Semele, O Sleep, Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me? The shaping 


of the vocal phrases, the coloration of 
tone, the emotional intensity, and the 
exquisite taste of her interpretations 
were more exciting than half a dozen 
high Cs could have been. Technically 
speaking, Miss Berger had created 
her “spaces” so perfectly and had such 
mastery of her breathing apparatus 
that she could sustain and color tones 
in any way she wished. Her vowel 
sounds and treatment of consonants 
were an unforgettable lesson in dic- 
tion and vocalization. 

In her group of Schumann lieder 
lyric songs were artfully contrasted 
with tragic and playful moods. Miss 
3erger was equally felicitous in her 
conceptions of Der Nussbaum, Stille 
Tranen, and Auftrage. A delightful 
Mozart aria, Bei diesen sch6nen Au- 
gen, with double-bass obbligato, played 
by Philip Sklar, had to be repeated. 
Miss Berger sang six of Hugo Wolf’s 
finest lieder, including Auf eine 
Christblume, Waldmadchen, and Lied 
vom Winde, which are seldom heard 
in this country. The final work on 
the program was Werner Egk’s Vari- 
ations on an old Viennese song, in its 
first performance. This song was 
composed for Miss Berger’s use in 
the lesson scene in Rossini’s The Bar- 
ber of Seville. It is a good showpiece 
but musically mediocre. Miss Berger 
quickly restored the high quality of 
the program in her first encore, Vera- 
cini’s Pastorale, and ended her en- 





BEFORE THE DUOMO IN MILAN 


John Corigliano, concertmaster of 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony; a street vendor; his son 


cores with enchanting performances 
of Mozart’s Das Veilchen and War- 
nung. Edwin McArthur’s accompani- 
ments were uniformly sensitive and 
technically expert. 

—R. S. 


New Friends of Music 
Town Hall, Jan. 27, 5:30 


If one is content to take the general 
intention for the deed, the concert 
performance of Henry Purcell’s opera 
Dido and Aeneas by the New Friends 
of Music was a praiseworthy occa- 
sion. This great work, the only un- 
debatable top-grade operatic master- 
piece ever composed to an English 
libretto, has been persistently snubbed 
by all our professional operatic insti- 
tutions and nearly all our amateur and 
semi-professional operatic workshops. 
It is known to the public only through 
isolated performances of Dido’s la- 
ment When I am laid in earth and 
of the closing chorus, With drooping 
wings, and by orchestral blowups of 
various passages perpetrated by Sir 
John Barbirolli, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
and others. 

Unfortunately, the performance con- 
ducted by Sam Morgenstern for the 
New Friends of Music was in almost 
every way a libel of the score. To 
begin with, he chose to employ—with 
occasional emendations—the derange- 
ment of the music made for the old 
Friends of Music a generation ago 
by Artur Bodanzky, who sought with 
fanatical relentlessness to eliminate 
nearly every personal feature of Pur- 
cell’s style by rewriting rhythmic fig- 
ures to make them more Handelian 
and revising harmonies to make them 
more Wagnerian. Except for Dido’s 
lament, in which Nell Tangeman, 
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(Continued from page 214) 
whose work was the brightest spot in 
the picture, used the authentic musical 
text, not a single number in the opera 
(except the instrumental dances, 
which Bodanzky omitted from his edi- 
tion) was performed as Purcell wrote 
it. The cadences of his prosody were 
changed—always in the direction of 
Teutonic stolidity of meter—and 
dozens of fresh and delightful har- 
monic and melodic spots were robbed 
of the shape and expressive character 
Purcell intended them to have. No 
conductor presents a Stokowski or 
Respighi transcription of a Bach piece 
as if it came straight from the hand 
£ the master; Mr. Morgenstern’s 
presentation of Dido and Aeneas with- 

ut any admission of the defacements 
and derangements Bodanzky had 
worked upon it amounted to a breach 
f artistic trust. 

In mechanics and in interpretation 
he performance was substandard. An 
ineasy conductor, Mr. Morgenstern 
lowed the little string orchestra to 
low through page after page without 
ittractiveness of texture, clarity of 
wlyphonic definition, or theatrical 
sensitivity. Solo parts requiring the 
iccompaniment of a harpsichord and 
solo cello were muddied up by the 
ndiscreet use of a piano. Except for 
Miss Tangeman, who warmed into 
sloquence in the closing scene, the so- 
loists sang in a stiff, dry, oratorio 
fashion, and they had received little 
or no coaching in musical style or 
vocal delivery. Sara Carter’s effort- 
ful and monochromatic singing robbed 
Belinda’s light-hearted music of most 
»f its effervescence. Norman Farrow 
seemed to confuse Aeneas’ personal, 
impassioned music with Bach’s Kreuz- 
stab cantata. Norman Atkins had the 
thankless task of singing, as the Sor- 
cerer, a part written for contralto, 
which sounds natural and effective 
only when a contralto, and not a bass, 
sings it. The other soloists were 
Georgiana Bannister, Helen Lightner, 
and Lee McElroy. The most satis- 
factory moments were those contrib- 
uted by the Mannes Choral Group, 
which sang well except when the going 
got too fleet. 

The concert was a bitter disappoint- 
ment. Some day perhaps we shall 
hear Purcell’s music as the composer 
wrote it, sung by a cast of singers 
who understand its style and _ senti- 
ment, and conducted by a musician 
who has penetrated beneath the sur- 
face of the score. 





—C. S. 


Nicola Moscona, Bass 
Town Hall, Jan. 27 


Although Nicola Moscona has been 
a perennial figure at the Metropolitan 
Opera (the present season is his fif- 
teenth) he had not given a Town Hall 
recital since 1945. With the assist- 
ance of Gibner King at the piano, he 
offered a program covering a time- 
span of more than two centuries and 
a geographical area ranging from 
Greece to the United States, by way 
of Austria, Italy, England, and ‘Spain. 
In the course of the evening he dem- 
onstrated his command of five lan- 
guages—the least idiomatic of which, 
in his Mediterranean shaping of vowel 
sounds, was English. 

His resonant voice was in first- 
class condition, whether he thundered 





Uta Graf 


Nicola Moscona 


out the imprecatory declamation of 
Son lo spirito, from Boito’s Mefis- 
tofele, or modulated it to the gentle 
proportions required by Obradors’ 
blandishing cradle-song Con Amores 
la mi Madre. A group of lieder by 
Schubert and Brahms enabled him to 
display a more authentic feeling for 
appropriate style and word-painting 
than most operatic singers possess in 
this area of special sensibilities. In 
arias from Handel’s Amadigi, Ptole- 
my, and Ottone he combined a sus- 
tained heroic line with flexibility and 
agility. In the closing group of 
Greek songs (one of which, Poniridi’s 
Vesper, was sung for the first time) 
he poured his heart and soul into the 
delivery of music that aroused a 
frenzy of enthusiasm in the hundreds 
of his compatriots in the audience. 
His English-language group included 
the premiere of an amorphous and 
sententious John Duke song, Deep 
Sea Mood. 

Cc. 3. 
Uta Graf, Soprano 
Town Hall, Jan. 29 


This was Uta Graf’s first New 
York recital since her debut here 
three years ago. Since then she has 
sung leading roles for three seasons 
with the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany and for one season at Covent 
Garden in London. She was also 
heard with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony two years ago. 

Her program had been chosen with 
the taste and intelligence that charac- 
terized her singing, for it included 
Mozart’s concert aria Misera, dove 
son?; Schubert’s Auf dem Strom 
(with the horn obbligato suavely 
played by John Burrows) and Florio; 
Schumann’s Er ist’s and Die Karten- 
legerin; five Mendelssohn songs; De- 
bussy’s Proses Lyriques; and Mous- 
sorgsky’s cycle The Nursery, sung in 
English. John Newmark’s accompa- 
niments for this formidable list were 
exceptionally skillful. 

The soprano’s clear, attractive voice 
served her well in her musicianly in- 
terpretations. It did not vary much 
in color or loudness, reaching an occa- 
sional climactic forte but never taper- 
ing down to a real pianissimo. It 
functioned securely and, when desired, 
animatedly, but not with the utmost 
fluency. Her breath control was out- 
standing, and she sustained extremely 
long phrases with impressive ease. 

The lieder, sung with such sound 
musicianship and dependable vocalism, 
would alone have made the program 
worth while. Most of them are in- 
frequently performed, in spite of their 
patent musical value, and such a work 
as the lengthy Auf dem Strom is 
strikingly beautiful in both its melo- 
dies and its balanced structure. The 
Moussorgsky cycle was almost equally 
rewarding. The words were clear; 
as far as the translation would permit, 
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the stylistic inflections were faithfully 
observed; and Miss Graf’s character- 
izations were real and charming. 
While the performances of the De- 
bussy songs had considerable merit, 
she tended to overdramatize them both 
facially and musically. They had 
meaning but little real atmosphere. 


Nathan Milstein, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 29 


Nathan Milstein and his collabora- 
tor, Artur Balsam, pianist, gave almost 
uniformly excellent performances to 
all the compositions included in their 
varied program. Their way with Pro- 
kofieff’s Sonata in D major, Op. 94, 
was certainly the right way, and their 
reading of Mozart's Sonata in B flat 
major, No. 14, was only slightly less 
commanding. Mr. Milstein’s playing 
of the Prelude of Bach’s Partita in E 
major, for unaccompanied _ violin, 
made a dazzling introduction to the 
remainder of the suite, which was 
played in its entirety about as well as 
one is ever likely to hear it. 

While his accomplishments through- 
out the concert gave evidence of a 
prodigious technique, the violinist 
never allowed the music to suffer for 
the sake of virtuosic display. The 
contemporary sonata was by turns 
lyric, impassioned, dancing, and sa- 
tirical, but it never lost the hint of 
passing sadness that colors all, save 
possibly the final movement, of the 
work. The successive movements of 
the partita showed that Mr. Milstein 
not only knew the difference between 
a gavotte and a minuet, a minuet and 
a bourrée, and so on, but that he knew 
how to project the particular charac- 
teristics of each to the audience. 

If the Mozart sonata wanted for 
anything at all, it was for more evi- 
dence of vital interest in it on the 
part of the violinist. He made it 
seem almost too easy in his slick and 
somewhat offhand performance 

The five short pieces that ended the 





Lily Pons 


Helen Kwalwasser 


recital were far less significant, but 
Mr. Milstein and Mr. Balsam played 
them with unremitting skill and en- 
thusiasm. 

—A. H. 
Lily Pons, Soprano 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 30 


The return of Lily Pons to the 
New York recital stage after an 
absence of six years waS a major 
news event. To an audience of 2,700, 
which listened in absorption to the 
coloratura soprano’s  characteristi 
and carefully planned program, it was 
evidently a night of nights, for every 
song and aria brought delighted cries 
and storms of hand-clapping. Miss 
Pons was in rare vocal form, and 
achieved many well-turned phrases, 
many brilliant passages, and a tone 
that was generally of soft beauty. She 
husbanded her resources so cleverly 
that she accomplished her best sing 
ing in the last and most difficult work 
on the printed program—the Bell 
Song from Delibes’ Lakmé. 

Frank La Forge, pianist-composer, 
and Frank Versaci, flutist, the sing 
er’s associates for many years, wert 
once again with her to _ provide 
sympathetic background. La Forge’s 
Bird Song, with off-stage obbligato 
by Mr. Versaci, afforded the soprano 
some of her most blithe vocalism 


(Continued on page 216 
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(Continued from page 215) 
Come Unto These Yellow Sands, 
from Shakespeare’s The Tempest, 
also set by La Forge, brought some 
quaintly Gallic pronunciation. The 
pianist’s arrangement of Bishop’s 
Echo Song was the first occasion for 
floriture on the program, following 
four lyric pieces at the outset. Mr. 
Versaci had a part in this, as well as 
in Dell’ Acqua’s Villanelle, another 
coloratura flight that was well 
executed. 

Miss Pons tapped a deeper well of 
expression in Cachehusianit’s Songs 
of Grusia and Rimsky-Korsakoft’s 
The Rose and the Nightingale. For 
the rest, she sang, with varying de- 
grees of effectiveness of mood, songs 
by Hite, Bachelet, Debussy, Poulenc, 
and Ravel. She added several en- 
cores, among them Liadoff’s Music 
Box, which she sang with captivating 
archness. 

To her devoted followers, Miss 
Pons’s toilette is always a matter of 
importance almost equal to her sing- 
ing. She did not disappoint them on 
this occasion, for she was ravishingly 
gowned in a low-cut bodice and 
draped skirt of wine red over white 
tulle, and she wore long, white kid 
gloves and carried a muff of red 
carnations. A huge bouquet, handed 
up at intermission, matched the color 
scheme with deep red roses and deli- 
cate white sprays. Throughout the 
evening Miss Pons’s winsomeness and 
style were indispensable concomitants 
tc her musical gifts. 





—Q. E. 
Helen Kwalwasser, Violinist 


Town Hall, Jan. 30 


Helen Kwalwasser had prepared an 
interesting though overlong program. 
Violinists have played Hindemith’s 
Sonata in C major all too infre- 
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Kirsten Flagstad Alexander Uninsky 


quently, although it was composed as 
long ago as 1939. The final fugue 
of this work is a tough nut to crack 
for both performers and_ listeners, 
hut it is richly rewarding. The whole 
sonata is a model of economy, ex- 
pressive power and musical logic. 
Less impressive, but welcome as a 
novelty by a composer who has 
succeeded in creating a formidable 
reputation for himself, was the 
Theme and Variations by Olivier 
Messiaen. The harmonic complexities 
and hot-house atmosphere of this 
music remind one of Scriabin and 
Szymanowski. It offers both violinist 
and pianist plentiful opportunities for 
technical display, and Artur Balsam, 
Miss Kwalwasser’s expert accom- 
panist, played the intricate piano part 
especially well. 

Miss Kwalwasser played at all 
times with technical competence and 
taste. Yet there was a sameness in 
her approach to the various compo- 
sitions and a monotony of tone and 
phrasing that made the evening drag. 
Her tone was sweet in quality, but it 
was thin and unvaried. In Schubert's 
Duo in A major, she passed quickly 
from one movement to another, with- 
out differentiating the moods or im- 
parting the needed joyous vigor to 
the Scherzo and Allegro vivace. 
There was dynamic unsteadiness in 
the fugue of the Hindemith Sonata 
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(which sounded as if an organist 
were playing it with a constant em- 
ployment of the swell pedal) and at 
times Miss Kwalwasser seemed to 
be playing her contrapuntal voice 
without regard for those assigned to 
the piano. 

—R. S. 


Helen Lightner, Soprano 
Town Hall, Jan. 31 


Musicality, integrity, and, at least 
part of the time, lovely vocal quality 
were the distinguishing attributes of 
Helen Lightner’s recital. In an un- 
usually well-balanced program, which 
included the New York premiere of 
Norman Dello Joio’s Cycle of Love 
Songs, the young soprano sang with 
stylistic understanding, nice feeling 
for the musical phrase, splendid dic- 
tion, and uncommonly accurate in- 
tonation. At times, however, things 
went awry in the mechanics of her 
vocal projection. At mezzo-forte or 
less, she sang with complete control, 
and her pianissimo was as pretty as 
any I have heard this season. But her 
louder tones were unpleasantly edgy 
and sometimes strident. This defect 
was particularly noticeable in Mah- 
ler’s Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen, 
and in a group of early songs by Al- 
ban Berg, which require a wide, flexi- 
ble dynamic range. 

Deilo Joio’s cycle in no way lacks 
charm, but, in as many as six songs— 
even six love songs—one occ asionally 
wishes for a slight let-up in charm. 
The songs are graced with a plenitude 
of pretty, facile, vocal lines, but it 
quickly becomes clear that as mood, 
musical texture, and voice-and-piano 
ensemble they are all too much alike. 
Miss Lightner sang them enchantingly. 
Arpad Sandor was her excellent ac- 
companist. 

—W. F. 


Kirsten Flaqstad, Soprano 
Carnegie Halli, Feb. | 


Almost exactly one year after Lotte 
Lehmann had announced to her New 
York recital audience that she was 
bidding it farewell, on Feb. 16, 1951, 
in Town Hall, another great singer 
took the same step. As _ Kirsten 
Flagstad made the announcement, at 
the close of her program, her audi- 
ence in Carnegie Hall was gripped by 
the same shocked dismay that had 
swept over Mme. Lehmann’s listeners. 
Cries of “No, no” were uttered with 
heartfelt emotion. Struggling with her 
feelings, Mme. Flagstad said that 
although she had always loved to sing 
at the Metropolitan Opera, “the high- 
light of every season” was her annual 
recital in Carnegie Hall before her 
“terribly dear audience.” She paid 
tribute to the “unbelievable loyalty, 
help, and affection” of Edwin Mc- 
Arthur, her accompanist for the past 
seventeen years. Mr. McArthur rose 
from his seat at the piano and kissed 
her on the forehead. 

As the first of her encores, Mme. 
Flagstad sang Du bist der Lenz, from 
Wagner’s Die Walkiire, in memory 
of her debut at the Metropolitan 
Opera, on Feb. 2, 1935, as Sieglinde. 
The glorious quality and freedom of 
her voice in this performance made 
it heartbreakingly clear that she is 
retiring long before she needs to. She 
is still one of the world’s ablest 
singers, with a perfection of tech- 
nique that will long remain a stand- 
ard of comparison. ‘In her three other 
encores, Mme. Flagstad paid tribute 
to American composers. They were 
Edwin McArthur’s We Have Turned 
Again Home; Morning, by Oley 
Speaks; and Ernest Charles’s When I 
Have Sung My Songs. 

The first half of the program 
proper was devoted to songs by Ed- 

vard Grieg, David Monrad- Ath ag 
Fridtjof Backer-Gréndahl, Kystein 
Sommerfeldt, Kaare —, and Arne 
Doerumsgaard. Even the Grieg songs 
were largely unfamiliar, and the fact 
that they were sung in Norwegian 
gave them an emotional flavor and 
felicity of accent that far outweighed 
the disadvantage of not understand- 


ing the texts word for word, In her 
singing of Schumann’s Frauenliebe 
und Leben, Mme. Flagstad scaled 
down her voice with masterly skill to 
evoke the lyric and intimate character 
of this cycle. Her singing of the final 
lied, Nun hast du mir den ersten 
Schmerz getan, was  unforgettably 
poignant. Three of Richard Strauss’s 
most effective display songs, Mei 
Herz ist stumm; Wiegenliedchen; 
and Heimliche Aufforderung brought 
the program to an exciting close. 
Mme. Flagstad was applauded for 
several minutes before she began the 
recital, and she was recalled re 
peatedly after her final encores unti! 
the darkening of the stage lights and 
brightening of the house lights indi 
cated that she would appear no more 
She had reminded her listeners tha 
she would sing in Alceste at th 
Metropolitan on March 4 and als 
appear with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony this season, ye 
one could not help feeling a sense o 
acute personal loss as one left the 
hall. Such singing is heard too sel 
dom in a lifetime. 
—R. § 


Nikita Magaloff, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 2, 3:00 


When in the second half of thi 
recital Nikita Magaloff turned t 
Chopin’s B flat minor Sonata and six 
Scriabin études, his playing took or 
an emotional momentum that brough 
it to life. Previously, in Ravel’s Le 
Tombeau de Couperin and Schubert’ 
Four Impromptus, Op. 90, his per 
formances had been balanced, clear 
and fastidious in every way. It wa 
admirable pianism, but —_ in the 
limited color of the Ravel and th: 
limited expressiveness of the Schu 
bert. 

The Chopin sonata was an entirel: 
different story. Intensity and vigor 
gave a new dimension to his playing 
and Chopin’s music was re-create 
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(Continued from page 216) 
with warmth and imagination and 
obvious sensitivity to its rich, roman- 
tic style. The problem of the right 
tempo for the Funeral March was 
successfully solved; the movement 
had its proper emotional weight with- 
out becoming lachrymose or losing its 
measured urgency. The contrasting 
finale was brought off with real 
brilliance 

The technical difficulities of the 
Scriabin études were dispatched with- 
out a qualm, and the composer’s 
devotion to augmented triads became 
more persuasive than usual because 
of the color, propulsive energy, and 
passion of Mr. Magaloft’s interpreta- 
tions. 


—R. E. 


Lily Dumont, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 3 (Debut) 


Lily Dumont’s first New York re- 
cital offered interpretations both good 
and bad, with the intermission form- 
ing a clean line of demarcation be- 
tween these extremes. The opening 
half of the program was devoted to 
Bach’s English Suite in A minor and 
Mozart's Sonata in D major, K. 576, 
both performed with splendid tech- 
nical precision and an estimable grasp 
of their stvles. 

The second—or romantic—half of 
Miss Dumont’s program fell far short 
of the desired effect. During the en- 
tire program Town Hall was kept in 
something close to total darkness. 
This arrangement—presumably _ in- 
tended for intimacy—was powerfully 
conducive to sleep, and Miss Du- 
mont’s underspaced, distorted, and all- 
too-subjective reading of Chopin’s B 
minor Sonata made the temptation 
nearly irresistible, as did her per- 
fumed readings of Debussy’s Suite 
Bergamasque : 





—W. 
Choral Masterwork Series 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 3 


The second concert in Robert 
Shaw’s Choral Masterwork Series was 
given by the Crane Chorus and Or- 
chestra, of the State University 
Teachers College, at Potsdam, N. Y., 
where Mr. Shaw has been guest con- 
ductor at the Potsdam Spring Festi- 
val of Arts for the past five years. 
Mr. Shaw conducted the first half 
of the program, made up of Hinde- 
mith’s Apparebit Repentina Dies, for 
chorus and brass ensemble, ” and 
3rahms’s Nanie. Helen M. Hosmer, 
founder-director of the Crane Chorus, 
conducted the second half, made up 
of the Miserere (Psalm 50) by Jos- 
quin des Prés and Norman Dello 
Joio’s A Psalm of David (Psalm 50), 
which was commissioned by the Crane 
department of music and first per- 
formed at the Potsdam Spring Festi- 
val of Arts in May, 1951, with 








Yehudi Menuhin 


Gina Bachauer 


Miss Hosmer conducting. The Dello 
Joio work had its New York premiere 
at this concert. 

Josquin’s Miserere is evolved around 
a cantus firmus, consisting of a phrase 
sung to the words “Miserere mei, 
Deus,” starting on E, rising to F on 
the first syllable of Deus and resolving 
back to the E. This cantus firmus is 
stated on different degrees of an as- 
cending or descending scale. The music 
was performed by the Crane Collegi- 
ate Singers, a group of forty students 
selected from the larger chorus. 

When Dello Joio was commissioned 
to compose a large work for the 
Crane Chorus and Orchestra, he de- 
cided to use Josquin’s cantus firmus 
and structural plan in a twentieth- 
century setting of the same text. But 
it was impossible to agree with the 
program note that “the two works 

present an interesting illustration 
of the continuity of musical develop- 
ment,” after hearing Dello Joio’s 
music. For there was a world of dif- 
ference and discontinuity between 
Josquin’s tightly woven, supremely 
logical, yet emotionally expressive 
music, sung a cappella by a small 
chorus, and the melodic clichés, pad- 
ded climaxes, and sometimes embar- 
rassingly banal harmonies of the mod- 
ern work. Dello Joio has been fruit- 
fully inspired by plainchant and other 
phases of medieval music in other 
works; he has a first-rate contrapun- 
tal technique; and he can write with 
stunning effectiveness for chorus and 
orchestra. But this particular work is 
only a half-hearted approximation of 
a truly contrapuntal and _ religious 
style; in many passages, notably the 
last part, it is closer to Hollywood 
than to the Middle Ages in spirit. The 
Crane Chorus and Orchestra _per- 
formed it with impressive vitality and 
assurance. 

Hindemith’s Apparebit y gs 
Dies, a setting of a poem found i 
the Oxford Book of Medieval Latin 
Verse, was originally written for the 
May, 1947, Symposium on Music 
Criticism held at Harvard University. 
It makes the Last Judgment seem like 
an academic function rather than a 
human cataclysm, but there is no de- 
nying the expert craftsmanship of the 
music. Mr. Shaw conducted an excit- 
ing, if rough, performance. Brahms’s 





LLERMAN STUDIO 


Nanie was mellifluously sung. The 
text is a sonnet in Schiller’s most an- 
noyingly exalted vein, and it is to be 
feared that Brahms took it in deadly 
earnest. But Nanie has sonorous rich- 
ness and lush melody, even if it is not 
a convincing revival of the classic 
spirit. 


Erna Berger, Soprano 
Town Hall, Feb. 3, 3:00 


The third and final program in the 
series offered by Erna Berger con- 
tained unfamiliar and neglected works 
by Mozart, Schubert, Turina, Debussy 
and Bizet, as well as six Brahms lie- 
der. She began with two Mozart 
arias, A spiegarti and Der Liebe 
himmlisches Gefihl, music that min- 
gles bravura with ly ric beauty. David 
Weber played the clarinet obbligato 
for Schubert’s Salve Regina, which 
was so warmly applauded that Miss 
Berger added another sacred aria 
with clarinet obbligato as an encore. 
She sang, in Spanish, Turina’s Tres 
Poemas: Olas gigantes; Tu pupila es 
azur; and Besa el aura. This music 
brought out a gleaming intensity of 
quality and dramatic vigor in her 
voice that were to appear again in 
Depuis le jour, from Charpentier’s 
Louise, sung as one of the encores 
at the end of the program. 

Four early Debussy songs—Panto- 
mime, Clair de lune, Pierrot, and 
Apparition, composed about 1882, 
when he was twenty—are fascinating 
examples of his evolving harmonic 
style and emotional subtlety ; the vocal 
lines are virtuosic in their demands. 
Miss Berger sang them superbly. 
3izet’s dazzling Tarantelle brought 
the program to a close. Edwin Mc- 
Arthur’s accompaniments were always 
sensitively shaded, albeit full of tech- 
nical slips. Miss Berger had been 
compelled to repeat two of the Span- 
ish songs and Debussy’s Pierrot, but 
she added a generous group of en- 
cores, including Despina’s aria from 
Cosi Fan Tutte, Una donna a quindici 
anni, sung in German, with enchanting 
wit and style. 

—R. S. 


New Friends of Music 
Town Hall, Feb. 3, 5:30 


The New Friends of Music pre- 
sented the Hungarian String Quartet 
in a program that held Piston’s Quar- 
vet No. 1 in addition to Beethoven's 
Quartet in F major, Op. 59, No. 1, 
and Quartet in A minor, Op. 132. The 
ensemble distinguished itself by the 
care with which it projected the dif- 
fering natures of the two Beethoven 
works. The subjective revelations of 
the late quartet, with which the pro- 
gram opened, were stated with a ma- 
ture understanding that could result 
only from a long and intimate asso- 
ciation with them. In the slow third 
movement the players were at the 
height of their powers in their real- 
ization of the sections that call for 
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the contrast of pure and vibrated 
tones. The earlier composition, with 
which the program ended, was quite 
as well performed in its way as the 
late one; here, however, the emphasis 
was properly directed more toward 
the frank expression of vigor, force- 
fulness, and—in the second movement 
—jollity, than the seeking of hidden 
meanings. 

The instrumentalists appeared to be 
almost as conversant with the contem- 
7 work as they were with those 
of Beethoven. They tossed it off 
neatly and with obvious enthusiasn 
for its busy, brilliant, and tightly knit 
measures. A. H 


Yehudi Menuhin, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 4 

Yehudi Menuhin gave the world 
premieres of two compositions, one 
composed in Berlin in 1822, and the 
other in Tel Aviv in 1951; both were 
interesting and unusual. The first was 
a Concerto in D minor for violin and 
string orchestra, written by Felix 
Mendelssohn when he was only 
thirteen for one of the Sunday morn 
ing musicales in the Mendelssohn 
home. Mr. Menuhin obtained the con 
certo from a descendant of the Men- 
delssohn family in London last May 
The second work, Paul Ben-Haim’s 
Sonata in G major for violin alone, 
was inspired by a concert of contem- 
porary music given by Mr. Menuhin 
in Israel in 1951. The composer dedi- 
cated the sonata to him. Ben-Haim 
was born in 1897 in Germany. Wher 
he emigrated to Palestine in 1933, he 
changed his name from Franker 
burger to the present Hebrew forn 
He is president of the Israeli Con 
posers’ Association. 

The Mendelssohn concerto has all 
of the charm of a youthful, inexperi 
enced, freely experimental tempera 
ment. It proves that the precocious 
composer was not brought up in a 
musical strait jacket. Though for 


mally organized, it betrays little of 


that mechanical patterning . fter 
academic models that blighted s 
many nineteenth-century talents. The 
first movement is the stiffest and most 
sel f- -conscious ; the second is a love 


ly melody, sensitively harmonized 
and the third is a sort of Gypsy 
rondo with intoxicating rhythm. M1 
Menuhin played the work with great 
affection and brilliance, and the string 
ensemble accompanied hit mpe 
—. 

Ben-Haim’s Sonata is an extremel 
effective and emotionally honest work 
which is contemporary in style with 


out breaking new paths. The first and 
last movements are fast, rl iin ically 
propulsive, and rhapsodic in nature; 
the middle movement, played cor 


sordino, is a highly ornamented mel 
ody of lyric cast. Mr. Menuhin played 
the sonata in inspired fashion 
The concert opened with Tartini’s 
Sonata in G minor (The Devil’s 
Trill), with a new string orchestra 
(Continued on page 218) 
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(Continued from page 217) 
accompaniment realized by Hugo 
Kauder in its first American perform- 
ance. The music sounds far better 
with string accompaniment than with 
the customary piano. Mr. Menuhin 
then gave a forceful, if hard-driven 
performance of Bach’s Suite in C 
major for violin alone. The final 
group on the program, with Leon 
Pommers at the piano, included works 
by Locatelli, Bartdk, Ravel, and 
Novacek. 





—R. S. 


Alexander Uninsky, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 4 


Alexander Uninsky played a thor- 
oughly conventional program of fa- 
miliar, if not hackneyed works, in a 
way that was sometimes effective, but 
that was often too mannered to serve 
the music well. His phrasings in Bee- 
thoven’s Appassionata Sonata were in- 
clined to be more precious than expres- 
sive, and he toyed with the rhythms 
of Chopin’s Ballade in G minor so 
much that his performance of it tended 
to sound more like a sentimental im- 
provisation than an interpretation of 
a masterpiece. The B flat minor and 
F sharp major nocturnes were played 
in much the same way as the ballade; 
in almost any given bar or phrase the 
music sounded good, but the sums of 
— measures and phrases did not 

qual unity in any of the three compo- 
aieue. Mr. Uninsky’s technique 


served the F minor and B minor 
études from Op. 25 very well, and 
they received some of the best per- 
formances of the evening. 

These were followed by thoroughly 
apposite interpretations of Debussy’s 
La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin and 
Reflets dans l’Eau, as well as ef- 
fective accounts of Prokofieff’s Ga- 
votte and Toccata, although the ab- 
rupt ending of the Toccata was not 
managed quite satisfactorily. 

The pianist was moderately success- 
ful with Books I and II of Brahms’s 
Variations on a theme by Paganini, 
despite blurrings in some of the most 
tortuous variations. Since Mr. Unin- 
sky was blessedly innocent of the mis- 
taken notion held by some pianists 
that all of the fast and tricky varia- 
tions should be played fortissimo, the 
listener was able to appreciate the 
more subtle differentiations intended 
by the composer. 


—A. H. 


William Dorn, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 5 (Debut) 


William Dorn, in his New York 
debut, played a difficult program with 
technical competence. His selections 
indicated the sincerity of his musical 
intentions, including as they did such 
offerings as Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
flat, Op. 110; Allen Sapp’s Sonatine 
(in its first New York performance) ; 
and works by Chopin, Villa-Lobos, 
and Rachmaninoff. The pianist’s per- 
formances soon became wearing, how- 
ever, for his tone was consistently 
loud and hard, and there was no hint 
of imagination to lend them variety. 
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The sharp dissonances of Mr. Sapp’s 
sonatine seemed to lend themselves 
most easily to the pianist’s brittle at- 


tack, although even here the charm- 
ingly lyrical slow movement might 
have benefited from a touch of 
poetry. 


—A. B. 


Donald Blackey, Tenor 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 5 (Debut) 


Donald Blackey, who understudied 
the role of the Magician in the 
Broadway production of Menotti’s 
The Consul, made his first New York 
recital appearance in a program that 
included songs by Fauré and Schu- 
mann, arias by Mozart, and a group 
of songs in English. Mr. Blackey 
sang his difficult program with laud- 
able sensitivity and solid musician- 
ship. These virtues, however, were 
not quite enough to compensate for 
the inadequacies of his small, rather 
pinched, tenor voice. Sergius Kagen 
was the extremely able accompz > 


Gina Bachauer, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 6 


Gina Bachauer reserved the fullest 
measure of her musical powers for 
Liszt’s Rhapsodie Espagnole. The 
well-known Greek pianist’s perform- 
ance of this dazzling showpiece had, 
in addition to all the technical bril- 
liance she had displayed throughout 
an evening of fleet virtuosity, an 
emotional ease and warmth of expres- 
sion that most of her other perform- 
ances did not seem to possess. Six 
preludes by Debussy, which completed 
the second half of her program, also 
found her dwelling with composure on 
poetic details. The amazingly fleet 
runs of Feux d’Artifice, for example, 
were wondrously balanced by the 
haunting wisps of the Marseillaise. 


The first half of the program, 
though, smacked a bit too much of 
the marathon. Miss Bachauer went 


through three preludes and fugues by 


Bach and four sonatas by Scarlatti 
with prestidigitarian rapidity. Scar- 
latti’s A major sonata she took at an 


impossible tempo, and there was some 
blurring of the passagework; but the 
others were marvels of clarity. 
Chopin’s Sonata in B minor, which 
rounded out the program, was dis- 
appointing. The pianist drove it mer- 
cilessly, and her astoundingly clear 
articulation of the finale made up only 
in part for the breathless hyperten- 
sion of her performance. 

Miss Bachauer played only one en- 
core, not because her enthusiastic 
audience would not have stayed on and 
on but because, as she apologetically 
announced, she had hurt a finger. 

—A. B. 


Margaret Bonds, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb, 7 (Debut) 


The program Margaret Bonds chose 
for her New York debut recital in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 2, No. 
3; Franck’s Prelude, Chorale, and 
Fugue; works of Coleridge-Taylor 
and Harris; and the first New York 
performance of Johanna Bordewijk- 
Roepman’s Sonata, 1943. 

Miss Bonds demonstrated an appre- 
ciable, attractive musicality; generally, 
however, her playing lacked the tech- 
nical finish or interpretative original- 
ity to make the performances really 
interesting. Miss Bordewijk-Roep- 


man’s sonata is competent enough ac- 
cording to the standards of a con- 
servatory composition class but suf- 
fers immeasurably from its banal 
apings of Ravelian ne. » 


John Creighton Murray, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 8 


John Creighton Murray, accom 
panied at the piano by John Sweeney 
Ill, played a program that included 
Beethoven’s Romance in F, Op. 50; 
Franck’s Violin Sonata; and Bruch’s 
Violin Concerto as its major offer 
ings. 

Mr. Murray’s playing was marked 
by an obsessive preoccupation wit! 
tonal fulsomeness, and, in certair 
broad, lyrical passages of the Franc! 
and Bruch, some effect was achieved 
—questionable in taste as it may have 
been. However, one soon became im 
patient with his tendency to rush over 
the more animated parts (which were 
badly intoned and lacked focus) ir 
order to arrive more quickly at a par 
ticularly succulent passage. 


—W. F 


ISCM Concert 
92nd Street YMHA, Feb. 9 


The International Society for Con- 
temporary Music shaped its first con 
cert of the season as a tribute te 
Arnold Schonberg. In addition to the 
String Trio, Op. 45, the program con 
tained all Schénberg’s piano works 
covering a 24-year-span. 

The Three Pieces, Op. 11 (1908), 
reveal Schénberg’s break with Wag- 
nerian chromaticism and his entrance 
into the new atonal world. Their ex 
pressionistic character, however, makes 


them still an extension of romanti- 
cism. The Six Little Pieces, Op. 19 
(1911), were composed in one of the 


richest periods of Schdénberg’s activ- 
ity. Their structural and expressive 
conciseness represents an important 
development away from the style of 
such earlier works as the operas Er- 
wartung and Die gliickliche Hand, 
and they also give the first hint of the 
aspect of Schonberg’s style Anton von 
Webern was to exploit later. Two 
large works, Five Pieces, Op. 23 
(1923), and the Suite, Op. 25 (1924), 
present the most contrast to be found 
anywhere in Schénberg’s output. Five 
Pieces is the composer’s last atonal 
work, and is marked by free develop- 
ment and by continuous inventiveness. 
The Suite is his first twelve-tone 
work. It adheres strictly to classical 
forms and is clear and transparent in 
texture. It is therefore the first ex- 
ample of Schdnberg’s classicism. The 
Two Pieces, Op. 33 A and 33 B 
(1932), are related to the Suite in 
their twelve-tone organizations, but 
their expression develops more freely. 

Edward Steuermann’s performance 
of all these piano works was superb. 
They were presented with complete 
integration, from both the technical 

(Continued on page 224) 
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Varnay’s, made the colloquy of the 
two sisters worth watching as well as 
hearing. 

Hans Hotter, singing Gunther at 
this house for the first time, domi- 
nated his share of the stage without 
pushing himself into undue promi- 
nence, and reminded us how strong a 
role that of Gunther can become when 
it is really acted from start to finish. 
Mr. Svanholm, as usual, was a deco- 
rative Siegfried, uninhibited by the 
conventional notion that the Gotter- 
dammerung Siegfried should be more 
mature, and kick up his heels less, 
than the younger Siegfried in the 
preceding opera. 

These beautiful people (and who 
would have supposed that a Metro- 
politan Wagner cast would ever jus- 
tify such an appellation?) were not 
aided by the scenery and costumes, 
which already, after only five years, 
look tackier and more outmoded than 
the production they replaced. The 
bad lighting, wrinkled cyclorama, and 
conspicuously mended scrim were ef- 
fronteries, and the projections of 
clouds, flames, and other transcenden- 
tal phenomena were as unawing as 
ever. But at least one could look at 
the principals with pleasure, and re- 
frain from letting the eye wander to 
the tasteless and shoddy décors that 
surrounded them. 

Miss Varnay’s performance was 
conceived with great intelligence and 
insight, but her voice, as sheer sound, 
was usually anything but blandishing, 
and the big climaxes were beyond the 
weight of it. Miss Thebom sang 
Waltraute beautifully, giving the 
words and music a wealth of com- 
municative inflection, but the bottom 
range of her voice was too insub- 
stantial and the rest of it a bit too 
white to develop the full force of the 
scene. In spite of his curious and 
individual manner of emitting tones, 
which he seems to blow out instead 
of forming and placing them, Mr. 
Hotter’s singing of Gunther’s music 
was in every way valid, and he and 
Mr. Svanholm (in bad voice in the 
first act because of a cold, which he 
appeared to override as the evening 
went on) were the only ones able to 
give the score much punch. Lawrence 
Davidson, undertaking Alberich for 
the first time this season, was accu- 
rate but colorless and wholly depend- 
ent on the conductor. Martha Lipton 
made her bow for the season as the 
Second Norn, in the company of Jean 
Madeira and Lucine Amara, a new 
Third Norn. Miss Amara also ap- 
peared as Wellgunde, with Paula 
Lenchner and Herta Glaz as_ her 
fluvial sisters. Regina Resnik as 
Gutrune, Dezso Ernster as Hagen, 
and Emery Darcy and Osie Hawkins 
as Two Vassals were familiar mem- 


bers of the cast. Fritz Stiedry con- 
ducted magnificently, but on a few 
occasions the orchestra (notably the 
first horn) sounded tired from the 
arduous mid-season schedule. 

—C. S. 


La Traviata, Jan. 23 


Dorothy Kirsten sang her first Vio- 
letta of the season in the sixth per- 
formance of La Traviata, which was 
marked by more than the usual amount 
of malaise attendant on this worn-out 
production. To begin with, Fausto 
Cleva’s tempos did not seem to suit 
some of the comprimario singers, and 
the first act got off to a ragged start. 
Often during the evening it seemed 
as if the conductor was impatient for 
the performance to end—notably be- 
tween the three long-breathed phrases 
of Violetta in the gambling scene, 
where he had to slow down much too 
perceptibly. 

It would not be fair to judge Miss 
Kirsten from this performance, and, 
fortunately, one does not have to, for 
she has sung the role beautifully many 
times before. She was suffering from 
a virus infection, which robbed her 
lovely voice of much of its lustre and 
constricted her naturally easy fiori- 
ture, so that she was not comfortable 
at the end of the first act. Much of 
the second-act duet with Germont was 
sincerely felt and sung as passionately 
as she dared; in the death scene she 
could let go in the knowledge that her 
trial was almost over, and here there 
were a warmth and throb to her voice 
and an abandon to her acting which 
made the act electric. 

It is easy to see that Miss Kirsten 
has deepened her conception of the 
role, and that when the virus has left 
her she will bring something new and 
admirably intense to its portrayal. 
Before appearing in it again, however, 
she might well study the language of 
flowers, as specified in the original 
Dumas story. She wore white ones 
in the first act, red ones in the second 
—a reversal of the facts—and mean- 
ingless pink ones in the third act. 

Giacinto Prandelli, who has sung 
Alfredo admirably on other occasions, 
struggled with bedevilments of pitch, 
and Giuseppe Valdengo, in his first 
Germont of the season, seemed short 
of breath and vocally insensitive. Clif- 
ford Harvuot, singing Doctor Grenvil 
for the first time this season, was an 
acceptable minor character. as were 
Paula Lenchner as Flora and George 
Cehanovsky as Baron Duphol. Others 
in the cast were Margaret Roggero, 
Gabor Carelli, and Algerd Brazis. 
Maria Karnilova was indisposed, and 
Zebra Nevins took her place in the 
third-act dances creditably. The stag- 
ing was a little more clumsy than 


usual, with the crowd disposed so 
thickly that Violetta, in her enormous 
skirt, had trouble getting through to 
the front in her first entrance, which 
was timed too late anyway. At the 
end of the act, the Baron could be seen 
scurrying around behind the throng to 
get out in time to say au revoir to 
the hostess. He barely made it. 

—Q. E. 


~ 


Schicchi and Salome, Jan, 24 


One change in cast marked the third 
presentation of Gianni Schicchi and 
Salome. For the first time this sea- 
son Paul Schoeffler took over the role 
of Jokanaan in the Strauss opera 
His sturdy, resonant voice sounded 
fine in the part, and he sang with in- 
telligence and some feeling, without 
achieving the full emotional range of 
the music. The attacks sometimes be- 
came unremittingly stentorian. Ljuba 
Welitch was the Salome, Set Svan- 
holm the Herod, Elisabeth Hoengen 
the Herodias, and Brian Sullivan the 
Narraboth. Fritz Reiner conducted 
the Strauss score magnificently. Al- 
berto Erede conducted Gianni Schic- 
chi, in which Salvatore Baccaloni took 
the title role and Roberta Peters and 
Thomas Hayward were the young 
lovers. The English diction was gen- 
erally unintelligible. 

R. E. 


Rigoletto, Jan. 25 


Genevieve Warner made her post- 
poned first appearance of the season 
and her first as Gilda at the Metro- 
politan in the ninth performance of 
Rigoletto. Although Miss Warner 
had made an agreeable impression in 
smaller roles at the Metropolitan last 
year and in Mozart performances of 
the Little Orchestra, she was pretty 
thoroughly snowed under by the de- 
mands of this part. Making due al- 
lowance for possible nervousness, Miss 
Warner still did not seem possessed 
of vocal powers that could, in their 
present state, sustain the music of 
Gilda in a house the size of the Met- 
ropolitan. Except when she sang in 
a tiny and blandly inexpressive piano, 
her tones were uniformly unsupported 
At mezzo-forte, her voice had a sound 
of strain throughout its entire range, 
and at forte and louder a disturbing 
tremolo set in. She also sang just 
under the pitch a good deal of the 
time; her share of the Tutte le feste 
duet in the third act was nearly all 
out of tune. She did not attempt to 
add any high coloratura embellish- 
ments, which was probably quite as 
well, for she was not easy at the top 
of the normal lyric-soprano register. 
Under the circumstances, it was per- 
haps too much to expect a polished 
acting performance; Miss Warner’s 
histrionism was limited to learned ges- 
tures and movements, stiffly employed. 
In short, she seemed to be in an un- 
comfortable medium, and failed to re- 
produce the success she has enjoyed in 
concert appearances in smaller halls. 





Sedge Le Blang 


Fedora Barbieri as Amneris 


Ferruccio Tagliavini sang the Duke 
for the first time this year. He was 
in gleaming voice, and _ delivered 
Parmi veder le lagrime superbly. Ir 
many other spots his generally agree- 
able singing was marred by rhythmi 
mannerisms and vagaries, and in La 
donna é mobile he pushed for more 
volume than was musically desirable 
or physically discreet. George Ceha 
novsky being indisposed, Clifford 
Harvuot returned to the role of Ma 
rullo. Other familiar members of the 
cast were Paolo Silveri, an effective 
interpreter of the title role; Nell 
Rankin, an ineffectual and rhythmi- 
cally inaccurate Maddalena; Alois 
Pernerstorfer, as Sparafucile; and, in 
shorter assignments, Thelma Votipka, 
Anne Bollinger, Margaret Roggero, 
Paul Franke, Norman Scott, Law- 
rence Davidson, and Algerd Brazis 
Alberto Erede conducted. 


Double Bill, Jan. 26, 2:00 


The last-minute illness of Leonard 
Warren gave Frank Guarrera the oj 
portunity to sing Tonio at the Metr 
politan for the first time. Renat 
Capecchi moved into the part of Sil 
vio, for which Mr. Guarrera had been 
scheduled. Others in the Pagliacci 
cast were Delia Rigal, Ramon Vinay, 
and Thomas Hayward. The partici 
pants in Cavalleria Rusticana were 
Zinka Milanov, Mildred Miller, Thel- 
ma Votipka, Kurt Baum, and Clifford 
Harvuot. Alberto Erede conducted 
both operas. 

—N. P 


Manon, Jan. 26 


The season’s fifth performance of 
Massenet’s Manon was a dreary af- 
fair. None of the leading artists 
the cast seemed right for the work or 
sang with clear French diction or con 
sistently good tone; and Fausto Cle 
va’s conducting was as indifferent in 
quality as the performances on the 

(Continued on page 220) 
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stage. Giacinto Prandelli made his 
first appearance at the Metropolitan 
in the role of Des Grieux. His con- 
ception of the character was hazy, 
and his voice sounded pale and un- 
exciting in quality. He seemed at 
times to be undecided about whether 
he was singing in Italian or in French. 
Frank Valentino, making his first ap- 
pearance at the ‘Metropolitan as Les- 
caut, sang more vigorously and acted 
more confidently, but he missed both 
the vocal polish and the finer nuances 
of character needed to make Lescaut 
the likable rascal so brilliantly por- 
trayed by Massenet. Eleanor Steber 
sang the title role for the first time 
this season. Nicola Moscona appeared 
for the first time this season as the 
Count des Grieux. The cast was 
otherwise unchanged. 


—R. S 


Schicchi and Salome, Jan. 28 


The season’s fourth performances 
of Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi and 
Strauss’s Salome involved no mem- 
bers of either cast who had not sung 
their roles in earlier presentations. 
Ljuba Welitch was again flamboy- 
antly effective in the dramatic aspects 
of her impersonation of Salome but 


remarkably thin and untelling vocally, 
particularly, in the final scene. The 
performance was dominated by the 
towering _ presence and portentous 
tones of Hans Hotter when he was 
onstage as Jokanaan. Elisabeth Hoen- 
gen, Herta Glaz, Set Svanholm, and 
Brian Sullivan all sang and acted ef- 
fectively. Fritz Reiner conducted 
with his full mastery. 

In Gianni Schicchi, the English dic- 
tion must have improved all around 
over that of previous performances, 
for it was moderately intelligible a 
good part of the time. Only the 


American girls seemed really un- 
understandable. Alberto Erede con- 
ducted. 


—J. H., Jr. 


Aida, Jan. 29 


Making her first appearance of the 
season, Fedora Barbieri sang Amneris 
for the first time at the Metropolitan 
in the tenth representation of the new 
Aida production. She gave both the 
music and the drama a tremendous 
lift. Her delivery of the music, from 
her first entry after the close of 
Mario del Monaco’s Celeste Aida, was 
strong, steady, and imperious. It was 
a particular satisfaction to hear an 
Amneris whose tones in the lower reg- 
ister always carried with power and 
established a suitable sonorous _bal- 
ance in ensembles in which the other 
voices loudly exploited a higher range. 
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In the boudoir scene her singing 
lacked the nicety of a real pianissimo, 
and both here and elsewhere she some- 
times failed to make the most of op- 
portunities for discriminating phras- 
ing. But her performance was one 
of mounting power, and her passionate 
interpretation of the judgment scene 
made it one of the big and memor- 
able events of the season. Her action 
followed, in its general lines, Miss 
Webster’s direction without being 
frustrated by it. 

There were three other fresh mem- 
bers of the ensemble. Nicola Mos- 
cona, an old hand at the part of 
Ramfis, sang it, richly, for the first 
time this season. Whether with au- 
thorization or without it, he managed 
in the Nile scene to eliminate the ab- 
surdity when Ramfis descends the 
stairs to turn his back on the King 
as he addresses him; with spontane- 
ous simplicity, he came down from 
the high perch some bars earlier than 
is usual, when nothing hinged on the 
movement, and was able to make a 
natural turn toward the King when 
his line came along. Miss Webster’s 
production needs more revisions of 
comparable intelligence. Norman Scott 
functioned adequately, if without any 
special character, as the King, and 
Margaret Roggero sang the Priestess’ 
offstage melismas with perfect pitch 
and rhythm. 

Delia Rigal’s Aida, a beautifully 
conceived interpretation, was more 
steadily sung than before in her sec- 
ond Metropolitan performance of the 
role. The Nile scene, in particular, 
she invested with prepossessing long 
lines and affecting inflections. Mr. 
Del Monaco was in sterling voice as 
Radames. Leonard Warren, the 
Amonasro, hardly seemed recovered 
from the illness that forced him out 
of Pagliacci on the previous Saturday 
afternoon, and he spared himself at 
every point. Paul Franke was the 
Messenger. Janet Collins repeated 
her cabaret dance in the Triumphal 
Scene, and Fausto Cleva conducted 
expertly. 


—C. S. 


La Bohéme, Jan. 30 


A stranger to La Bohéme might 
easily have thought in the second and 
third acts of this performance that 
two different pieces were being pre- 
sented simultaneously, like the trag- 
edy and the comedy in Strauss’s Ari- 
adne auf Naxos. One group of prin- 
cipals—Dorothy Kirsten, Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, George Cehanovsky, and 
Nicola Moscona—was intent upon 
simple, credible characterization that 
fell within the scope of a plot in 
which they all concurred, and upon 
expressive, technically expert singing. 





The other group—Ljuba Welitch, 
Paolo Silveri, and, to his patent dis- 
comfort, Alessio de Paolis—tore the 


stage apart, overdrove their points 
like desperate actors trying to save a 
badly written farce, and left them- 
selves neither enough repose nor 
enough physical energy to sing with 
full control of tone, pitch, and nuance. 

All this happened because Miss 
Welitch sought to make a killing in 
her first Metropolitan appearance as 
Musetta, a role that had brought her 
considerable acclaim at Covent Gar- 
den. Upon her first entrance in the 
Café Momus scene she took disrupt- 
ing possession of the stage to an ex- 
tent that reminded me of the way 
Jimmy Durante, in a context con- 
structed to permit such behavior, used 
to sweep everything and everyone 
aside with his nose and his voice. 
Miss Welitch, to be sure, dominated 
the situation neither with her nose 
nor, alas, with her voice; but the 
vehemence with which she swept 
about the entire forestage, gesticulat- 
ing madly, twisting and hopping this 
way and that, and leaping onto the 
furniture had the effect of crushing 
the bohemians at the supper table up 
against the wall of the café, leaving 
them neither space nor air. But if it 


was Miss Welitch’s aim to prove that 
she could upstage the other principals, 










, Sedge Le Blang 
Liuba Welitch as Musetta 


she was unsuccessful, for most of 
them were utterly unruffled, and pur- 
sued their duties as if she were not 
there. Mr. Silveri was less wise, and 
sought to match Miss Welitch’s over- 
acting with a great deal of his own. 
But while Miss Welitch often was 
extremely funny, if you forgot what 
La Bohéme is all about, Mr. Silveri, 
as Marcello, seemed merely loutish 
and crude, and he found himself even 
less able than she to muster up any 
attention to his singing. Mr. . De 
Paolis, too experienced a hand to be 
worsted by the Roman holiday of any 
prima donna, completely altered his 
business for the role of Alcindoro, 
and with the skill of a master farceur 
accomplished the feat of meeting and 
vanquishing Miss Welitch on her own 
ground. 

Miss Welitch and Mr. Silveri were 
as unbridled at the end of the third 
act, but the episode was shorter. Then 
in the last act a miracle happened. 
Not only did Mr. Silveri settle back 
into the mood expected of Marcello 
but Miss Welitch, from the moment 
of her hurried, frightened entrance 
with Mimi, gave the finest acting per- 
formance of her entire Metropolitan 
career. She was human, touching, 
even self-effacing; she sang exquis- 
itely; she showed in every movement 
and every inflection of the text that 
she knew exactly the relationship of 
Musetta’s part to the others and to 
the act as a whole. There were none 
of the false touches and willful ef- 
fects in which her performance as 

Salome abounds. It was impossible 
not to infer that she knew equally 
well how the role ought to be played 
in the earlier scenes, and that she had 
merely taken us for a ride. I am 
afraid the last laugh was not on us, 
but on her. 

Miss Kirsten’s Mimi was her first 
this season. This could not yet be 
called one of her best parts, for she 
tended to drive the music a little hard. 
Her interpretation still strongly re- 
sembled Grace Moore’s, and still suf- 


fered from the same lack of half- 
lights and understatements. Still, it 
was a performance of the utmost 


genuineness, in need of refinement 
rather than essential change. 

Because of the illness of Lawrence 
Davidson, Gerhard Pechner took over 
competently the first-act duties of 
Benoit for the first time this season. 


The others in the cast were Paul 
Franke and Carlo Tomanelli. Alberto 
Erede conducted woodenly. 

—C.S 


Gétterdammerung, Feb. 1 


A new Briinnhilde brought fresh in- 
terest to the fifth and last perform- 
ance of G6étterdammerung this season, 
and won honors in her own right as 
a genuine dramatic soprano of abun- 
dant present achievements and poten- 
tialities for real distinction. The trans- 
mutation of a contralto or mezzo- 
soprano voice into the soprano range 
is seldom accomplished with success, 
but Margaret Harshaw seems to have 
done it. The singer, who made her 

(Continued on page 221) 
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debut in 1942 as a Norn in this same 
opera, and who advanced to leading 
mezzo-soprano roles in all branches 
of the repertoire, gave evidence as 
Senta in Der Fliegende Hollander last 
season that the soprano tessitura was 
her domain. Now she has re-estab- 
lished her claim. She has sung only 
the lower-voiced roles so far this sea- 
son, including appearances as Wal- 
traute and the Third Norn in the first 
three performances of Gd6tterdam- 
merung, so that her emergence into 
the higher stratum was the more to 
her credit. She almost had a chance 
at Brunnhilde when Astrid Varnay’s 
plane was late on the way to New 





York to ee for Helen Traubel 
on Dec. 17, but Miss Varnay arrived 
at the last moment, and Miss Har- 


shaw sang \W altraute as she had orig- 
inally been scheduled to do, 


Her Brinnhilde was commanding 
from the first. Her voice showed no 
remainder of mezzo-soprano timbre, 
yet was warm and rich in the lower 
register. It carried its roundness and 
teadiness to the very top, and was 
produced easily and flexibly, even in 
most moments of great stress. Once 
or twice Miss Harshaw attacked a 
high note thinly but then almost in- 
stantly infused it with strength and 
warmth. She progressed in confider.ce 
as the scenes wore on, and the immo- 
lation scene was her highest vocal 
achievement. No fatigue or strain 
was apparent at any time. 

Miss Harshaw’s impersonation was 
dignified and restrained in character, 
although she moved with considerable 
grace when violent action was re- 
quired,. and an inner tension informed 
the moments of statue sque immobility. 
This Brinnhilde rejected W altraute’s 
plea to give up the ring with scorn 
rather than with horror, and struggled 
with the disguised Siegfried piteously 
rather than frantically. The oath on 
the spear was impressive for its con- 
trolled malignance, and Briinnhilde’s 
acceptance of Siegfried’s doom had 
fatalistic overtones. 

The audience was alert for some- 
thing new and vital, for at Miss Har- 
shaw’s first entrance, spontaneous ap- 
plause broke out, and, contrary to the 
usual practice at such an outrage of 
Wagnerian convention, no “shushes” 
were heard. The auditorium remained 
almost full for many moments after 
the curtain fell, and the heroine of the 
evening received several curtain calls. 

There were three other newcomers 
to the cast. Elisabeth Hoengen sang 
Waltraute for the first time here, with 
more sincerity and dramatic force than 
vocal distinction. Alois Pernerstorfer 
sang his first Alberich at the Metro- 
politan, and Irene Jessner returned to 
the company to sing Gutrune. 

The remainder of the cast was fa- 
miliar—Set Svanholm as Siegfried, 





H. T. Koshiba 


Margaret Harshaw, who appeared 
as Briinnhilde in Gotterdammerung 


Paul Schoeffler as Gunther, and Dezso 
Ernster as Hagen. Mr. Svanholm 
was in fine voice, and improved his 
acting in the first scene of the third 
act by modifying his hitherto too 
exuberant gestures of welcome to the 
vassals as they entered with trophies 
of the hunt. In other roles were 
Lucine Amara, Paula Lenchner, Herta 
Glaz, Jean Madeira, Martha Lipton, 
Emery Darcy, and Osie Hawkins. 

It was an unusually lively perform- 
ance, finishing a full quarter-hour be- 
fore midnight, for Fritz Stiedry con- 
ducted spiritedly, allowing no drag- 
ging 

—(Q). E. 


Madama Butterfly, Feb. 2, 2:00 


There were no newcomers to the 
cast of Madama Butterfly in its fourth 
performance. Dorothy Kirsten was 
appealing as Cio-Cio-San, and sang 
with intensity and warmth. Giacinto 
Prandelli was a convincing Pinkerton 
and Frank Valentino a sympathetic 
Sharpless. Others were Mildred 
Miller ~ Suzuki, Alessio de Paolis as 
Goro, George Cehanovsky as Yama- 
dori, Osie Hawkins as the Bonze, 
Anne Bollinger as Kate Pinkerton, 
and Algerd Brazis as the Imperial 
Commissary. Fausto Cleva conducted 

—Q. E 


Aida, Feb. 2 


The season’s eleventh performance 
of Aida brought forward two singers 
in roles they had not sung before at 
the Metropolitan—Paolo Silveri as 
Amonasro and Norman Scott as Ram- 
fis. The rest of the cast was famil- 
iar, with Zinka Milanov (in exceed- 
ingly lustrous voice much of the 
time), Kurt Baum, and Blanche The- 
bom as the other major participants 

Mr. Silveri brought to his role an 
obvious familiarity with the score, a 
strong stage presence, and a _ loud 
voice. His singing, while not devoid 
of occasional niceties of phrasing, was 
mostly just effectively bluff and em- 


phatic, with more than its share of 
coarse tone. His acting was in the old- 
time Amonasro tradition, although the 
full-length costume constrained him to 
a good deal less ramping around than 
he seemed to have in mind. He did 
overcome the gown’s limitations in the 
Nile scene enough to put his ear to 
the ground Chippewa-fashion so he 
could hear approaching footsteps—a 
bit of business that has long passed 
out of fashion and that Miss Webster 
probably never even dreamed existed. 
It looked very strange in the Gerard- 


Webster context, and provoked a 
strong nostalgia. 

Mr. Scott, who had sung his first 
King of Egypt at the Metropolitan 


earlier in the week, gave evidence that 
he deserved the promotion to Ramfis, 
which is the role he sang with Arturo 
Toscanini in the NBC broadcast Aida. 
He sang very intelligently and with 
round, mellow tone (except for a non- 
projecting low F), and looked im- 
posing and moved well, although his 
briefing on the stage direction ap- 
parently did not extend to the end of 
the Nile scene. 


o: Fae 3T 


Lucia di Lammermoor, Feb. 4 


Graciela Rivera, the young Puerto 
Rican soprano whose engagement by 
the Metropolitan was announced late 
in December, made her debut in the 
title role of Lucia di Lammermoor 
when the Donizetti opera was given 
its sixth performance of the season. 
Jan Peerce sang his first Edgardo of 
the season, with Renato Capecchi as 
Ashton, Nicola Moscona as Raimondo, 
Thelma Votipka as Alisa, Paul Franke 
as Normanno, and Gabor Carelli as 
Bucklaw. Fausto Cleva again con- 
ducted, and shaped his resources into 
a performance that had considerably 
more to recommend it than the first 
of the season did. 

Miss Rivera had sung Lucia in 
other cities but never before in New 
York, and she met the challenge of 
her Metropolitan debut with aplomb 
and unimpeachable security. Slight 
and attractive, she carried herself well, 
moved with grace and discretion, and 
never deviated from the character she 
had conceived for herself. Her act- 
ing during the duet with Ashton and 
the marriage-contract scene was ex- 
ceptionally fluid and responsive to the 
text, and her mad scene projected 
touchingly. She was appealing in the 
first act too, although she could with 
profit have varied her projection of a 
constant, nervous concern. But it is 
no common thing to have a Lucia 
whose dramatic conception is firm 
enough to arouse the desire to com- 
ment. 

Added to these assets 
more valuable musicianship 
and vocal skill. Miss Rivera’s singing 
was always clear and accurate, with 
sure easy tones all the way up to E 
flat in the mad scene. Uncompromis- 
ingly a real coloratura, and one with 
a fine, strictly applied technique, she 


were even 
ones oO! 





Luxardo 


Graciela Rivera in her Metropoli- 
tan debut as Lucia di Lammermoor 


made her effect through purity of 
tone and attention to line rather than 
through absolute volume. Her upper 
ones carried effortlessly out into the 
house. In the less altitudinous pas- 
sages she refused to force her voice 
for the sake of volume, insisting on 
the primary importance of phrasing 
musically. This approach had the 
defects of its undeniable virtues, and 
although she never really became in- 
audible the line she was so caretully 
shaping really had to be listened f 
It is hard to believe that the possesso r 
of so sure a technique would seriously 
prejudice her upper voice by finding 
a broader, more maturely expressive 
lelivery in the middle range for sucl 
a role as Lucia. The audience re- 
sponded with heartening enthusiasm t 
Miss Rivera, and called her 
the curtain seven times after the n 
scene 

Mr. Peerce sang and acted with the 
satisfying artistic qualities so char 
acteristic of him, and. both he and 
Miss Votipka showed attractively hu 
man good-will in shepherding and de 
ferring to Miss Rivera in the first 
act. Mr. Moscona was in impressive 
form, and Mr. Capecchi sang far 
better than he had in this role before 
at the same time acting it with rare 
perception and taste. Mr. Franke had 
improved markedly in his part, Mr 
Carelli somewhat less 


before 


Rigoletto, Feb. 5 


Roberta Peters, Nell Rankin, G 
cinto Prandelli, Leonard Warren, Nor 


man Scott, and Alois Pernerstorfer 
sang the leading roles in the tentl 
performance of the new Rigolett 
production. Alberto Erede conducte 


Schicchi and Salome, Feb. 6 

At the season’s fifth and last 
tormance of Salome Charles Kull 
made his first appearance at tl 


(Continued on page 222) 
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Metropolitan Opera in the role of 
Herod. His performance had great 
virtues; it was dramatically consistent 
and carefully planned; and his diction 
was so clear that even in extremely 
rapid and complex passages it was 
possible to understand him. Even 
though his voice was severely taxed at 
times, he never lost his emotional grip 
of the character. Mr. Kullman’s con- 
ception of Herod, like Set Svanholm’s, 

was less neurotic than some we have 
seen but nonetheless convincing, for 
Strauss leaves considerable leeway to 
the artist in this role. 

Margaret Harshaw was heard as 
Herodias for the first time this season. 
She began most impressively, and al- 
though there were a few insecurities 
in her outbursts against Jokanaan she 
made the wicked queen a colorful and 
malevolent figure. The rest of the cast 
was unchanged from previous per- 
formances. Although Ljuba Welitch 
was in poor vocal form, she gave a 
tremendously gripping pe -rformance of 
the title role. Others in leading roles 
were Hans Hotter, as Jokanaan; 
3rian Sullivan, as Narraboth; and 
Herta Glaz, as the Page. Fritz Reiner, 
like Miss Welitch, was not in top 
form, yet his mz sterly conception of 
the score made its effect. 

The cast of Gianni Schicchi was 
unchanged, with Salvatore Baccaloni 
in the title role. The opera was per- 
formed in rough-and-tumble fashion, 
and was so poorly sung and acted 
that the fact that most of the English 
text was indistinguishable did not 
seem to matter much. Alberto Erede 
obtained considerably better results 
in the orchestra pit than he did on 
the stage. 





—R. S. 


Carmen, Feb. 7 


The second performance of the new 
oroduction of Carmen was enacted by 
Nadine Conner, Risé Stevens, Lucine 
Amara, Margaret Roggero, Richard 
Tucker, Frank Guarrera, George 
Cehanovsky, Alessio de Paolis, Osie 
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Hawkins, and Clifford Harvuot, all 
of whom appeared in the first per- 
formance. Fritz Reiner again con- 


ducted. 
—N. P. 


Madama Butterfly, Feb. 8 


In the past Licia Albanese has al- 
ways found one of her most congenial 
roles in the part of Cio-Cio-San. 
When she sang it for the first time 
this season, in the fifth performance 
of Puccini’s opera, she seemed better 
than ever. Her third act had its 
wonted dramatic power, while her first 
two acts had an added tenderness and 
honest pathos. Those movements that 
had sometimes seemed excessively the- 
atrical had become more gentle and 
relaxed and seemed genuinely moti- 
vated. She sang most touchingly, 
keeping within a limited range of dy- 
namics. 

The part of Pinkerton was taken 
for the first time at the Metropolitan 
by Brian Sullivan in this performance. 
The young American tenor looked 
handsome in his naval uniform, but 
otherwise he was as yet uncomfort- 
able in the role. He was so preoccu- 
pied with getting his musical cues 
from the conductor and with the dis- 
comfort an ill-fitting collar was caus- 





Sedge Le Blang 
Brian Sullivan as Pinkerton 


ing him that he neither sang nor acted 
with any conviction. By the end of 
the first act his sturdy voice main- 
tained a line, but his high notes never 
did come free. 

Margaret Roggero and John Brown- 
lee made their first appearances this 
season as Suzuki and Sharpless, giv- 


ing routine performances. Lucine 
Amara, Alessio de Paolis, George 
Cehanovsky, Norman Scott, and Al- 


gerd Brazis were the other singers. 
este Cleva’s conducting had many 
offhand moments, but more often than 
not it exquisitely complemented Miss 
Albanese’s singing. 

—R. E. 


Otello, Feb. 9, 2:00 


This performance of Verdi’s Otello, 
the first of the season and the first 
since 1948-49, was one of the most 
dramatically overwhelming interpreta- 
tions of the work I have ever wit- 
nessed. Musically, also, it was of a 
high order. Verdi, Shakespeare, and 
Boito had inspired all of the artists, 
vocal and instrumental, to one of those 





Halsman 





Sedge Le e Blang 


Eleanor Steber in the two roles she sang on the same day with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company: (right) as Desdemona in Otello, given in the 


afternoon; 


spontaneous performances that are so 
vivid that they seem almost unreal 
afterwards. To Fritz Stiedry, con- 
ducting the work for the first time 
at the Metropolitan; to Herbert Graf, 
the stage director; to Ramon Vinay, 
in the title role; to Eleanor Steber, in 
her first Metropolitan appearance as 
Desdemona; to Leonard Warren as 
Iago, and to the others in the cast 
one can offer warm congratulations. 
3esides Miss Steber, five other artists 
made their first appearances at the 
Metropolitan Opera in their respective 
roles: Thomas Hayward, as Cassio; 
Lubomir Vichegonov, as Lodovico; 
Paul Franke, as Roderigo; Osie 
Hawkins, as Montano; and Algerd 
3razis, as a Herald. 

Ramon Vinay has sung the role of 
Otello several times at the Metropolli- 
tan, but never, to my knowledge, with 
such incandescent passion, such heart- 
breaking intensify, as he did at this 
performance. Vocally, he was far 
from perfect, and his voice was not 
in good condition until the second act; 
but it would be critically out of focus 
to enlarge upon minor flaws of vocal- 
ism in the case of an interpretation so 
magnificent in its grasp of the char- 
acter and in so much of its musical 
delivery. This Otello could be favor- 
ably compared with some of the great 
performances of the role on the legiti- 
mate stage. 

At times Mr. Vinay overacted, but 
all reservations were swept away by 
the burning sincerity and the psycho- 
logical truth of his conception. Noth- 
ing was finer than the last act, which 
left many of the audience in tears; it 
would have been difficult to remain 
calm in the face of so convincing a 
portrayal of the final tragedy. 

In this act, also, Miss Steber’s 
acting had a finish she has seldom 
equaled. Her Desdemona is perhaps 
the most original and convincing char- 
acterization she has ever created at 
the Metropolitan. From beginning to 
end, it was consistent, faithful to 
Verdi’s indications, and sensitive to 
the unwritten nuances of the score. 
She looked young and radiant, and 
her singing was often beautiful. She 
was able, in the first act, to obey 
Verdi’s constant admonitions, “dolce,” 
“morendo,” “Come una voce lontana,” 
without sacrificing the luminous tex- 
ture of her voice; and in the third 
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(left) as Fiordiligi in Cosi Fan Tutte, given in the evening 


act she sang pathetically without 
sounding petulant or whimpering. In 
the fourth act her sudden outburst of 
terror, “Chi batte a quella porta?” 
was skillfully portrayed; and the last, 
impassioned farewell to Emilia on 
that unexpected phrase descending 
from a high A sharp that is one of 
the supreme moments in Verdi was 
poignantly sung. The plastique of the 
struggle with Otello and the stran- 
gling was a model of what operatic 
acting can be when it is clearly 
worked out in advance and executed 
spontaneously in performance. 

Like many of the artists in the cast, 
Mr. Warren improved noticeably after 
the first act. Neither Mr. Vinay nor 
Miss Steber quite conveyed the rap- 
ture of the love scene at the end of 
Act I; and Mr. Warren’s performance 
of the drinking song, earlier, was 
rhythmically and tonally uneven. He 
sang Credo in un Dio crudel, in Act 
II, thrillingly; and he has never per- 
formed Era la notte with lovelier tone 
quality or more dramatic power. He 
seemed to be reliving a dream, with- 
out a suspicion of the terrible reve- 
lations it contained. At the end of 
Act III, Mr. Warren seated himself 
on the throne, instead of planting his 
foot on Otello’s prostrate body at the 
words, “Ecco il Leone.” It was an 
effective and justifiable bit of stage 
business, for Iago is ambitious, and 
the throne is a potent symbol in his 
mind. 

Mr. Hayward sang the role of 
Cassio with better tone and diction 
than he has revealed in a long time 
in other parts. His acting was in- 
telligent, if still somewhat stiff. Mr. 
Franke, Mr. Vichegonov, and Mr. 
3razis also sang creditably; but Mr. 
Hawkins, as Montano, sounded _ hol- 
low-voiced and breathy in the rela- 
“tively few exposed phrases he had to 
sing. Miss Lipton was really sympa- 
thetic, not the routine confidante that 
Emilia often becomes at the hands of 
a less conscientious artist. 

Fritz Stiedry’s Otello was a pro- 
found and deeply moving conception 
of the score. It did not achieve at 
some points the boiling passion and 
sonorous splendor of Arturo Tosca- 
nini’s, nor was it as infallible as 
George Szell’s in its calculation of 
balances and textures in Act I and 
Act III. But in the essentials, in 
color, psychological penetration, com- 
mand of expression in the orchestra 
and on the stage, in reaching the core 
of the human tragedy, it was splen- 
didly right. 


—R. S. 


Cosi Fan Tutte, Feb. 9 


At the end of the season’s sixth 
and last performance of Mozart’s 
Cosi Fan Tutte, nearly the entire 
audience remained in the theatre for 
several minutes after the fall of the 
curtain, to share in a standing ovation 
for the cast; Alberto Erede, the con- 
ductor; Alfred Lunt, the stage direc- 
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tor; and, after he had been dragged 
out, Rudolf Bing. Mr. Bing’s pleasure 
at the ovation must have been mixed 
with rue, for the prearranged sched- 
ule for the season permitted only six 
performances of the Cosi Fan Tutte 
revival, whereas the unexpected public 
enthusiasm it evoked would have 
guaranteed ten or a dozen capacity 
audiences. 

Eleanor Steber gave a particularly 
brilliant performance as_ Fiordiligi 
only a few hours after she had under- 
taken, at the matinee, the first Des- 
demona of her career. It was not 
unprecedented for a leading singer to 
appear in two roles in a single day 
at the Metropolitan—Jarmila Novotna 
and Kurt Baum, and probably others, 
have done it before. But it is doubtful 
whether any prima donna ever sang 
in one day two roles so taxing and so 
utterly different in their requirements 
of vocal technique and voice place- 
ment. Perhaps I was influenced by my 
admiration for Miss Steber’s demon- 
stration of her secure schooling, but 
I thought that she had never before 
sung Fiordiligi’s fiendish part with a 
tone so consistently fresh, unstrained, 
and malleable. 

Mr. Erede 
presumably because Fritz 
who conducted the afternoon 
did not care to follow 
‘xample. The opera was by no means 
new to him, for he made his Ameri- 
can debut in 1937 as conductor of the 
Salzburg Opera Guild production of 
it. Although there were occasional 
rough spots, as was perhaps inevit- 
able in a performance he took over 
without rehearsal, his conception of 
the music was admirable, and tended 
to be more spirited than Mr. Stie- 
dry’s. A few times the singers ap- 
peared to be surprised by the brisk 
tempos he set for the ensembles, but 
they were generally able to keep up 
with him. 





took baton, 
Stiedry, 

Otello, 
Miss Steber’s 


over the 


Lorenzo Alvary” replaced John 
Brownlee for the first time as_ the 
justifiably cynical Don Alfonso. His 


English was less clear than that of 
the others, but his characterization 
was deft and economical, and he sang 
in excellent style. The other principals 


were those of the earlier perform- 
ances — Blanche Thebom, Patrice 
Munsel, Richard Tucker, and Frank 


Guarrera. 

The final scene was embellished by 
inadvertent slapstick humor. Some- 
thing went wrong backstage with Mr. 
Tucker’s quick change from his 
Albanian disguise back to his military 
uniform. For a minute that seemed 
an hour, Mr. Erede held the orches- 
tra immobilized on a low B flat. 
When Mr. Tucker and the immacu- 
lately groomed Mr. Guarrera finally 
hurried onstage, the tenor was still 
buttoning his coat and securing his 
cummerbund. His hat fell off im- 
mediately, however, and_ volcanic 
laughter erupted in the audience as it 
became clear that he was wearing 
neither the ruffled stock at his neck 
nor the purple gaiter that should have 
concealed his bare right leg and 
twentieth-century black sock. After a 
moment of good-natured public ack- 
nowledgment of his contretemps, Mr. 
Tucker went through the finale with 
poise, although he kept making futile 
attempts to cover his half-naked leg 
with a cape that was not quite full 
enough. 

A sentimental episode took place 
between afternoon and evening operas. 
Ludwig Burgstaller, a member of 


the chorus and bit player for 44 
years, was given a surprise party on 
his seventieth birthday by his fellow- 
members of the chorus. Mr. Bing, 
Herbert Graf, stage director of 
Otello, and Max Rudolf, artistic ad- 
ministrator of the Metropolitan 
Opera, also attended. Mr. Burgstaller 
said, “I have been in hundreds and 
hundreds of operas, but I have never 
missed a rehearsal and I have never 
missed a performance, and I’ve been 
in every opera at the Metropolitan 
season after season.” A scroll pre- 
sented by the chorus to its oldest 
member read: “Your artistic integrity 
and gentle kindness are a source of 
constant inspiration. It is with deep 


affection we say, ‘Hail fellow, well 
met.’ ” 
i 
Rigoletto, Feb. 11 
Hilde Gueden, after having been 


absent filling other engagements for 
several weeks, returned to the role of 
Gilda in the eleventh performance of 
Rigoletto, singing with clarity and 
fine musicianship if without the ulti- 
mate degree of expressivity. Paolo 
Silveri again sang Rigoletto and Gia- 
cinto Prandelli the Duke, with Alois 
Pernerstorfer as Sparafucile and Nell 
Rankin as Maddalena. Alberto Erede 
conducted. 


—J. H., Jr. 


Fledermaus, Feb. 13 


Set Svanholm sang his first Eisen- 
stein of the season in the eighth per- 
formance of Fledermaus, bringing his 
amusing, continental portrayal to a 
cast whose other members had al- 
ready seen service in one performance 
or another this season. Regina Res- 
nik was Rosalinda, and Patrice Mun- 


sel was Adele. The others were 
Brian Sullivan, Mildred Miller, John 
Brownlee, Maria Karnilova, Clifford 
Harvuot, Paul Franke, and Jack 


Mann. Eugene Ormandy returned as 
guest conductor and kept the orches- 
tra sparkling. 

—Q. E. 


La Bohéme, Feb. 14 


Licia Albanese was Mimi, 
Peerce was Rodolfo, Hilde Gueden 
was Musetta, and Renato Capecchi 
was Marcello in this performance of 
La Bohéme, which was conducted by 
Alberto Erede. 


Jan 


—N,. P. 
Otello, Feb. 15 


Mario del Monaco, who has sung 
Otello more frequently than any other 
tenor in Italian and Latin-American 
productions of Verdi's opera in the 
last two or three years, appeared in 
the role for the first time at the Met- 
ropolitan in the season’s second per- 
formance. The cast was otherwise 
unchanged from that of Feb. and 
Fritz Stiedry again conducted. 

The sheer physical power of his 
voice, the solidity and clarion ring 
of his upper tones and the baritonal 
strength of his lower ones, made 
Mr. Del Monaco seem better equipped 
by nature to cope with the gruelling 
music than any Metropolitan tenor 
since Leo Slezak. Although he fre- 
quently seemed to be using his voice 
to the absolute limit of its volume, he 
did not get tired, and, indeed em- 
ployed more color and refinement of 
nuance in the last two acts than he 
had at the beginning. The opening 
Esultate, hurled above the noise of 
the storm, was truly imposing, and 
such other big moments as Ora e 
per sempre addio and Si, pel ciel (in 





which he was admirably seconded by 
Leonard Warren, the Iago) were gen- 
uinely magnificent in sound. Many 
moments in his singing, however, 
were merely crude and others seemed 
thoughtless, as though he had not 
taken time to discover the musical 
inflections implied by the score and 
the drama. When he turned his at- 
tention to Rage negro coloration he 
employed it very effectively, but too 
often he was content to plough 
through considerable passages with 
rather undistinguished loud singing. 

His impersonation of the character 


was not of a kind that is admired in 
this country. Before the evening was 
over he had used nearly every con- 


ceivable cliché of old-fashioned melo- 
dramatic acting, and several times he 
was so intent on making a success 
for Del Monaco that he quite forgot 
to pretend to be Otello. When this 
happened—usually in conjunction with 


loud, high notes—the continuity was 
interrupted by applause and cheers 
from the corner of the house in 
which the claque apparently contin- 


ues to congregate on certain Italianate 
occasions. A good many moments in 
his acting did, however, seem genu- 
ine, with the result that the crudi- 
ties of his deportment elsewhere 
seemed unfortunate and unnecessary. 

As Desdemona, Eleanor Steber ac- 
complished some of the finest singing 
of her 


career. The last act, in par- 
ticular, was deeply affecting, for her 
voice took on—for the first time in 
my experience of it—the vibrant, pas- 
sionate quality of the genuine spinto 
soprano. Mr. Warren was evidently 
fully recovered from his cold, for his 


voice 
nance. 


once again had its full reso- 
Martha Lipton’s Emilia was 


extraordinary in its tenderness and 
warmth. The lesser roles were again 
sung by Thomas Hayward, Paul 


Franke, Lubomir Vichegonov, Osie 
Hawkins, and Algerd Brazis. 
—C. S. 
Carmen, Feb. 16 
Paolo Silveri sang Escamillo for 


the first time at the opera in the third 
performance of the new. production 
of Carmen. He sang with a hollow, 
forced, and wobbly tone, and con- 
veyed little of the character. Because 
his delivery of the Toreador Song 
was not very commanding or brilliant, 
the second act lost what flavor it had 
possessed. His singing of the fourth- 
act duet with Carmen was better, but 
this did not seem to be a role for hin 
The remainder of the cast was as 
before—Risé Stevens, as Carmen, 
singing considerably more lightly than 
at the first performance; Richard 
Tucker, in splendid voice as Don 
and Nadine Conner, as Mi 
and, in lesser roles, Lucine 
Amara, Margaret Roggero, Osie 
Hawkins, Clifford Harvuot, George 
Cehanovsky, and Alessio de Paolis 
Fritz Reiner conducted superbly. Some 
thought had evidently been given to 
the lighting of the work, for there 
was an increase of illumination in both 
the second and third acts, so that one 
could really see who was doing what 
This made for more clarity, if not 
necessarily for added enjoyment 
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Madama Butterfly, Feb. 16 

Fausto Cleva conducted the season’s 
sixth performance of Madama But 
terfly, in which Paul Franke made his 
first Metropolitan appearance as Goro 
and Algerd Brazis made his 
Metropolitan ap pearance as Yamadori 


first 


L icia Albanese sang the title role 
Giacinto Prandelli was Pinkerton 
Frank Valentino was Sharpless, and 
Mildred Miller was Suzuki a 
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(Continued from page 218) 
and the interpretative viewpoints. It 
was as though they were heard for 
the first time in their true sense and 
spirit. 

The String Trio, Op. 45 (1946), is 
a masterwork of inventiveness through 
the originality of its structural proc- 
ess, the novelty of its sounds, its 
cumulation of the possibilities of 
Schénberg’s language, and its expres- 
sive urgency. It was given a first- 
rate performance by members of the 
Pro Arte Quartet—Rudolf Kolisch, 
violinist; Bernard Milofsky, violist; 
and Ernst Friedlander, cellist. 


f 





Jon Otnes, Tenor 
Town Hall, Feb. 10, 3:00 (Debut) 


Jon Otnes, a Norwegian tenor mak- 
ing his New York debut, disclosed a 
lovely, liquid voice of good size and 
an excellent command of shading and 
color. The attractive vocal quality 
and the charm of his stage manner 
won his hearers, and they stayed for 
several encores after he had delivered 
a program consisting of lieder by 
Strauss, Schubert, and Wagner; a 
group of Scandinavian songs by Al- 
thén, Alfvén, and Grieg; and songs by 
Falla, Rachmaninoff, Gretchaninoff, 
and Mascagni. 

Mr. Otnes was at his best in the 
Scandinavian group, which he sang 
with free, full tones as well as spon- 
taneous emotional expression. Most 
of his other performances were un- 
even. There were some full-bodied 
tones in Falla’s Jota but also some 
thin, strained ones. The low tones of 
Strauss’s Morgen sometimes brought 
a tremolo. Some of his mezza-voce 


singing was quite beautiful, but at 
times he resorted to falsetto. There 
were, also, two factors that lent a 


certain monotony to the afternoon: 


Mr. Otnes was inclined to be prodigal 
with color, so that every offering had 
more than its share of tints, and he 
had a tendency to speed up slow songs, 
such as Wagner’s Traume, and slow 


down the pace of others, such as 
Strauss’s Standchen. Collins Smith 
was his accompanist. 

: —A. B. 


New Friends of Music 
Town Hall, Feb. 10, 5:30 


Two Handel sonatas bracketed by 
two Beethoven quartets made up this 
program, in which the performers 
were Robert Bloom, oboist; Stuart 
Canin, violinist; Claude Frank, pia- 
nist; and the Guilet String Quartet. 
The sonatas—one for oboe and piano, 
in E minor, and one for oboe, violin, 
and piano, in E flat major—provided 
the musical delights of the afternoon 
for Handel’s felicitous themes were 
phrased impeccably by Mr. Bloom and 
only a shade less so by Mr. Frank and 
Mr. Canin. All ends were achieved: 
Music meant to charm and captivate 
did just that in such stylish perform- 
ances. On the other hand, the Bee- 
thoven quartets—Op. 18, No. 1, in F 
major, and Op. 95, in F minor—more 
complex, more profound, and more 
beautiful than the Handel works, were 
relatively poorly served by the Guilet 
ensemble. At their best the four play- 
ers made a mellifluous, homogeneous 
sound, which was undisturbing if also 
uncharacteristic of much of the music. 
Otherwise, there were miscalculations 
in balance and pitch, particularly on 
the part of the leader, Daniel Guilet. 


Zinka Milanov, Soprano 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 10 


Although Zinka Milanov has been 
one of the chief ornaments of the so- 
prano division of the Metropolitan 
Opera in the larger number of its 
seasons since her debut in 1937 (she 
was absent from the roster in 1941- 
42 and from 1947 to 1950) she had 
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Pierre Bernac and Francis Poulenc 


never before presented herself to the 
New York audience in the role of re- 
citalist. On this occasion she was as- 
sisted by her brother Bozidar Kunc, 
who is both a pianist and a composer, 
in a program consisting of Beetho- 
ven’s concert aria Ah! Perfido; Mari- 
etta’s Lute Song, from Korngold’s 
Die Tote Stadt; lieder by Schumann, 
Brahms, Wagner, and Strauss ; three 
Yugoslavian songs, one of which, 
Ceznja, was written by her brother, 
and another of which, Josip. Pavt- 
schich’s Pastirica, was sung for the 
arst time in New York; and songs in 
English by Benjamin Britten and 
Richard Hageman. 

The most prepossessing features of 
Miss Milanov’s singing were in evi- 
dence in the Korngold aria, the songs 
by her Yugoslavian compatriots, 
Strauss’s Allerseelen and Cacilie, and 
Hageman’s Do Not Go, My Love. In 
these her voice remained in steady 
focus; she preserved the combination 
of richness and metallic edge that 
makes it an exciting instrument to 
hear in the opera house; and she was 
able, when the context demanded, to 
call upon a controlled and lovely pia- 
nissimo. Elsewhere in the program 
(notably in the Beethoven aria) her 
tones frequently flew out of adjust- 
ment, and her interpretations of most 
of the German songs suggested that 
she approached them more with a 
sense of artistic duty than with spon- 
taneous insight. There was much to 
enjoy in the recital, but it served 
m xinly to show that the opera stage 
is a more appropriate milieu for her. 

—C. S. 


Pierre Bernac, Baritone 
Francis Poulenc, Composer-Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 10 


This recital by Pierre Bernac and 
Francis Poulenc was a feast for 
musical epicures. They are both con- 
summate musicians, and they have the 
added advantage of being able to give 
definitive interpretations of Poulenc’s 
songs, which are among the finest 
composed by anyone since the death 
of Fauré. 

cycle of finished and _ sensitive 
songs by an American composer was 
the major novelty of their program 
on this occasion. Samuel Barber’s 
Mélodies Passagéres, settings of five 
lyrics in French by the German poet 
Rainer Maria Rilke, is dedicated to 
Mr. Bernac and Mr. Poulenc. One of 
Barber’s outstanding traits, his subtle 
harmonic sense, comes to the fore in 
these songs. The words are set with 
felicity of accent and color. Eclectic 
and rather mannered in style, these 
songs are a model of fastidious work- 
manship and elegance, even if they do 
not rival some of Barber’s other 
songs in originality and melodic in- 
spiration. 

Another novelty was  Poulenc’s 
cycle, La Fraicheur et le Feu, set- 
tings of poems by one of his favorite 


writers, Paul Eluard. Completed in 
1950, these songs are extremely 
sophisticated in texture but mostly 
rather perfunctory in their musical 
material. One of them, Homme au 
Sourire Tendre, is exquisite, and it 
was this one that the artists chose to 
repeat. Mr. Bernac was in poor vocal 
form at the beginning of the evening ; 
his singing of three romances by 
Verdi was a notable lesson in what 
an accomplished diseur can do to cover 
vocal deficiencies with masterly em- 
phasis of text and concentration on 
key phrases. In the four Duparc 
songs that followed matters improv ed; 
his performance of Soupir was beau- 
tifully phrased, colored, and sustained. 
Three songs by Mompou, Poulenc’s 

Le Bestiaire, and Ravel’s Don Qui- 
chotte 4 Dulcinée completed as fine 
a vocal program as New York has 
heard in many a day. The accom- 
paniments were superb; and Barber, 
who was present, had every reason to 
feel happy about the performance, as 
well as about the reception, of his 
songs. —R. S 


Philharmonic Chamber Ensemble 
92nd Street YHMA, Feb. 10 


In an understandable desire to per- 
form more intimate works in more 
intimate surroundings, a group of 
members from the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, with the bless- 
ing and co-operation of their con- 
ductor, Dimitri Mitropoulos, banded 
together to form the Philharmonic 
Chamber Ensemble. Their aim is to 
present “the contemporary and_ the 
traditional, the controversial and the 
established, the many interesting and 
unusual combinations of woodwinds, 
strings, and brasses found in seldom 
heard works .. .” 

The first concert, one of three this 
season, was a resounding success. Mr. 
Mitropoulos opened it by leading a 
string ensemble through a Corelli 
concerto grosso. The subtler details 
of execution, mercilessly exposed by 
the small hall, were none too happily 
realized. There was some roughness 
of attack, and the intonation was at 
times uncertain. Members of the Phil- 
harmonic wind section then played 
three lighter works for small combi- 
nations—Haydn’s Divertimento, Ar- 
thur Berger’s Quartette, and Poulenc’s 
Sonata. The Haydn and Poulenc 
works, both delightfully saucy, were 
played to the hilt. Berger’s Quartette 
received something close to an ovation 
from the large audience—and well it 
might have, for it would be difficult 
to think of a contemporary woodwind 
piece so beguilingly idiomatic, so sweet 
of melody, and so really exquisitely 
made. 

Mr. Mitropoulos returned to conduct 
the string ensemble, and close the 
program, in an effectively steamy, 
but rather uneven, performance of 
Schénberg’s Verklarte Nacht. 

—W. F. 
David Tudor, Pianist 
Cherry Lane Theatre, Feb. 10 


David Tudor’s second recital of the 
season was very much on the order 
of his first. John Cage, Christian 
Wolff and Morton Feldman were 
again represented by music of eccen- 
tric idiom and questionz able value. But 
this time the pianist added works, 
most of them new, by a number of 
other composers. Easily the outstand- 
ing work of the evening was Anton 
von Webern’s Variationen, Op. 27, 
which achieves within its brief span 
the ideal of abstraction for which 
most of the other composers repre- 
sented seemed to aim, and does so 
without loss to musical meaning and 
beauty. Also of interest were Josef 
M. Hauer’s Praeludium fiir Celesta 
and Atonale Musik No. 5, pleasantly 
romantic pieces in the twelve-tone 
technique this composer organized in- 
dependently of Schénberg; Stefan 
Wolpe’s Battle Piece, which made mu- 
sical sense, repetitious though it be- 
came; and Henry Cowell’s amusing 
The Banshee, played exclusively by 
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(Continued from page 224) 
plucking and caressing the strings of 
the piano. 

For the record, the evening’s first 
performances included Cage’s Sec- 
ond Pastorale, Lou Harrison’s Fugue, 
Wolff’s For Piano, Earle Brown’s 
Three Pieces for Piano, and Feld- 
man’s Fourth Intermission and Fifth 
Intermission. New to New York were 
Feldman’s Third Intermission, Wladi- 
mir Woronoff’s Sonnet pour Dalla- 
piccola, and the Hauer pieces. 

—A. B. 





Musicians Guild 
Town Hall, Feb. 11 


Virgil Thomson’s cycle of Four 
Songs to Poems of Thomas Campion, 
for mezzo-soprano, accompanied by 
viola, harp, and clarinet, had its first 
serformance at this concert. The pro- 
rram opened with Beethoven’s Quar- 
et, Op. 59, No. 1, and closed with 
Schubert’s Piano Trio in B flat major, 
)p. 99. The Thomson songs were 
ung by Herta Glaz, to whom they 
re dedicated, and the instrumentalists 
vere Lillian Fuchs, violist; Carlos 
Salzedo, harpist; and Napoleon Cer- 
uinara, clarinetist. 

The poems that inspired the songs 

Follow Your Saint; There Is a 
xarden in Her Face; Rose Cheek’d 
Laura, Come; and Follow Thy Fair 
Sun. Thomson’s settings are most 
otable for their transparent texture, 
oloration, and felicity of accent and 
iction. The harmony has the delib- 
rate simplicity that was so effective 

The Mother of Us All. The voice 
a clarinet are used in a sort of dia- 
ogue at times, with the viola and harp 
illing in the harmony. Although the 
pirit of the work is Elizabethan, it is 
‘ree in style and rhythmic treatment. 
Miss Glaz sang expertly, and Miss 
‘uchs, Mr. Salzedo, and Mr. Cermi- 
ara provided an admirable accom- 
paniment. 

The Beethoven work was per- 
‘ormed by the Kroll Quartet. The 
irtists played brilliantly, but neither 
4s incisively nor as securely in mat- 
ers of pace and accent as they usually 
lo. More persuasive was the inter- 
pretation of the Schubert trio by 
Frank Sheridan, pianist ; Joseph Fuchs, 
violinist; and Bernard Greenhouse, 
ellist. This had both warmth and 
a remarkable give-and-take among the 
three artists, allowing the greatest 
freedom of expression. 

-R. S. 


American Music Festival 
Town Hall, Feb. 12, 3:00 


New York’s municipal radio station 
received an award for public service 
n music at the opening concert of the 
station’s thirteenth American Music 
Festival. The first of its kind offered 
by the Koussevitzky Music Founda- 
ion, the award was presented by Mrs. 
Serge Koussevitzky, widow of the 
‘onductor. The scroll was accepted 
by Seymour N. Siegel, director of the 
sti ation and mentor of its annual fes- 
tivals. Mayor Vincent R. Impellitteri, 
who was unable to attend the event 
wing to city business, expressed the 
city’s thanks in a five-minute speech 
broadcast from his desk at City Hall. 

The concert was the first of more 
than a hundred programs scheduled to 
be broadcast. Aside from the open- 
ng_selection—Bernard Heiden’s Sin- 
fonia for Woodwind Quintet—the 
rogram consisted entirely of premi- 
eres. All the music followed fairly 
‘onventional lines. Marcel Grandjany’s 
Poéme for Harp, Horn, and Orches- 
tra was the most polished, but it never 
got very far from Ravel. Robert Na- 
gel’s Divertimento for Ten ‘Winds 
(1951) vacillated between Brahms and 
Stravinsky, but its enchanting sonori- 
ties were ever a delight. Joseph Good- 
man’s Fantasy for Flute, Cello, and 
Piano had some smooth impressionistic 
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writing punctuated by surprising pas- 
sages of leaden counterpoint. Gunther 
Schuller’s perky Petite Suite was 
marred by a rather vulgar blues move- 
ment. Four trivial songs by Elie 

Siegmeister completed the program. 
The participating artists, all of them 
competent, included the New York 
Woodwind Quintet and Wind En- 
semble; Brenda Miller, soprano; the 
Sagul Trio; the New Chamber Music 
Society Orchestra; Paul Wolfe, con- 
ductor; Marcel Grandjany, harpist; 

and Kathleen Wilbur, French horn. 
—A. B. 


League of Composers 
Cari Fischer Concert Hall, Feb. 12 


The first seasonal concert of the 
League of Composers’ publisher-artist 
series was given in co-operation with 
two publishing houses, Boosey and 
Hawkes and Carl Fischer. Boosey 
and Hawkes was represented by fairly 
extended works by Walter Piston and 
Alexei Haieff, and short piano works 
by Bohuslav Martinu, Carl Fischer 
by piano and choral music by a va- 
riety of composers. 

Piston’s Duo for Viola and Cello, 
in the composer’s more taut manner, 
is a rather forbidding piece, low in 
expressive variety, but stimulating, 
perhaps, to those interested in its skil- 
ful contrapuntal workmanship. Hai- 
eff’s Sonata for Two Pianos derives 
strongly from Stravinsky’s late neo- 
classic manner, but it has nonetheless 
a good deal of meat on its bones. It 
is thoughtfully made and arresting in 
sonority, although the purely melodic 
inspiration seems a little wan. 

Norman Dello Joio’s nocturnes in 
E and F sharp, and six pieces from 
William Bergsma’s piano work Tan- 
gents (A Set of Twelve Composi- 
tions) are idiomatic, useful, short 
piano pieces, well worked-out and 
overtly tuneful, if a shade facile as 
to sentiment. Anis Fuleihan’s Fugue 
for Piano is brief, and its subject is 
attractive. 

A group of varyingly undistin- 
guished works for women’s chorus 
closed the program. Gardner Read’s 
setting of Vail Read’s Music is 
unspeakably sentimental. Douglas 
Moore’s Perhaps to Dream, Burrill 
Phillips’ The Hag, and Vincent Persi- 
chetti’s Hist Whist and This is the 
Garden made no strong impression, 
but they are respectable enough in 
style, and the words are well set. The 
formidably gifted Peter Mennin has 
in recent years taken to setting words 
with great frequency. The present 
settings of Bright Locks and Tum- 
bling Hair suggest that the composer 
should either accept a modicum of 
responsibility for textual meaning or 
else set words with no literary value 
whatsoever, as he did in his choral 
symphony The Cycle. 

William Masselos and Stanley Lock 
accomplished their pianistic chores 
with great efficiency. Paul Doktor, 
violist; Ralph Oxman, cellist; and 
Hugh Ross and the St. Cecilia Cho- 
rus were the other performers. 

—W. F. 


Phyllis Curtin, Soprano 
Town Hall, Feb. 12 


Phyllis Curtin’s catholic tastes and 
intelligence as a musician; bright, 
clear voice; technical competence as a 
singer; and discreet adventurousness 
as a program builder combined to 
make her latest New York recital 
continuously absorbing. Two Bach 
arias, accompanied by Daniel Pink- 
ham, harpsichordist, and Robert 
Brink, violinist, opened the program; 
Villa-Lobos’ Bachianas_Brasileiras 
No. 5, in which the soprano was as- 
sisted by eight cellists led by Daniel 
Saidenberg, closed it. In between 
came Handel’s Lucrezia, four Schu- 
bert lieder, four of Liszt’s French 
songs, Stravinsky’s Four Russian 
Songs, and three songs by Mr. Pink- 
ham. Allan Sly was at the piano for 
these works. 

Miss Curtin’s understanding of in- 
tellectual values was evident through- 





Phyllis Curtin 


Solomon 


out the program, and she had the skill 
to make them clear. In this respect 
her singing of Lucrezia, a long and 
cruelly difficult solo cantata, was out- 
standing, for she hurdled its taxing 
fioriture with impressive ease and 
made its alternating sections of resig- 
nation and anger ‘dramatically vivid. 
Many exquisite phrases in the Liszt 
songs, the humor in the Stravinsky 
and Pinkham songs, and the sensuous 
melodies of the Villa-Lobos work 
were appreciated and given their due 
by the soprano. Everything was sung 
in its original language—six were in- 
volved—and the rhythmic complexi- 
ties and dissonances in Stravinsky’s 
music created no problems for her. 
Although her voice was pleasant 
and could be used softly with consid- 
erable effectiveness, it was without 
much variety in color, a fact that 
limited its expressive powers. Her 
pronunciation of Italian, German, and 
French was not as precise as possible. 
But above all else it was the lack of 
mature musical intuition, as opposed 
to intellect, that detracted from Miss 
Curtin’s otherwise valuable qualities. 
She sang with assurance and some 
warmth, but phrasing and accentuation 
often sounded conscientiously worked 
out, not natural and spontaneous 
—R. E. 


Tossy Spivakovsky, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 1 

Tossy Spivakovsky began his Car- 
negie Hall recital with a flowing 
adagio by Corelli. The poised assur- 
ance with which the violinist made 
the line sing set the standard for an 
evening of beautiful violin-playing. 
He continued with a performance of 
Schubert’s Duo in A major, Op. 162, 
that was notable for easy, apt expres- 
sion. Bach’s unaccompanied Sonata 
in G minor, which followed, was one 
of the high points of the program. 
The sumptuous sound with which the 
violinist filled the hall was all the 
more remarkable for being unforced. 

In accordance with his happy cus- 
tom of playing contemporary music, 
Mr. Spivakovsky opened the second 
half of the evening with Charles 
Ives’s Sonata No. 2. This work does 
not turn up very often on recital pro- 
grams and the reason is perhaps not 
hard to see. Two of its three move- 
ments, the first and last, are slow, 
and the simplicity of the writing is 
such that only a violinist of stature 
can hope to make it effective. Mr. 
Spivakovsky was entirely equal to the 
challenge and made the second move- 
ment, a sprightly scherzo, especially 
attractive. 

The violinist closed with the cus- 
tomary group of showpieces—in this 
‘nstance, items by Rachmaninoff, Suk, 
Paganini, and Wieniawski. He played 
them with verve, brilliance and a 
gratifying lack of ostentation. The 
crisp rhythms of Suk’s Burleske were 
a particular delight. Theodore Sai- 
denberg was the sympathetic accom- 
panist. 


—A. B. 


Bach Aria Group 
Town Hall, Feb. 13 


Eileen Farrell, Blanche Thebom, 
and Mack Harrell assisted the Bach 
Aria Group and the Choral Art So- 
ciety and Orchestra in their third and 
final concert of the season, which was 
conducted by William Jonson. All of 
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the artists participated in Cantata No. 
79. Gott, der Herr, ist Sonn’ und 
Schild; Miss Farrell, Mr. Harrell, 
and Richard Edward, a tenor in the 


chorus, were the soloists in Cantata 
No. 14, War Gi - nicht mit uns diese 
Zeit: and Miss Thebom sang in Can- 
tata No. 169, Fi tt soll allein mein 
Herze haben. Solo selections from 


six cantatas were divided equally be- 

tween Miss Farrell and Mr. Harrell 
Mr. Harrell’s profound interpreta- 

tion of In der Welt habt ihr Angst, 


from Cantata No. 87, was unsurpassed 
in an evening of performances that 
ranked high in communicative values 


Miss Thebom’s singing in Cantata No 
169, which would be a solo cantata if 
the closing chorale had not been writ- 
ten for chorus, was sensitive, but she 
was not able to keep most of her lines 
from sagging in pitch. Her perform- 
ance in Cantata No. 79 was as of 
this defect. Miss Farrell was most 
ffective in Seufzer, Tranen, Kum 
mer, Noth, from Cantata No. 21 


Mr. Jonson’s small chorus sang 
with commendable spirit, precision, 
and tone, and his direction was con 
sistently authoritative and intelligent 


New Music String Quartet 
92nd St. YMHA, Feb. 13 

The New Music String Quartet, in 
the first program of a series of five 
entitled Four Centuries of String 
Quartets, played with musicianship 


and stylistic understanding. The mu- 
sicians are young, and so was their 
playing, but no musical conception 
they offered lacked maturity of either 
intellect or musical expression 
Haydn’s Quartet in B minor, Op 


64, No. 2; Verdi’s Quartet in E 
minor; and neckanala Quartet in C 
sharp minor, Op. 131, constituted the 
delicately balanced program. Each of 
the works was approached with an 
uncommon sense of adventure—tem- 
pered, however, by respect and a sense 
of musical tradition. The Haydn was 
light, buoyant, and all charm. The 
Verdi was played like a_ serious, 
touching work of art rather than an 
entertaining musical curiosity. In the 
Beethoven, the players achieved much 
of the introspective searching of the 
work, although here the ensemble was 
occasionally less than perfect. 


—W. F. 
Solomon, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 15 
Solomon devoted the entire program 
of his second and last recital of the 
season to Beethoven. A black-edged 
announcement in the program  in- 


formed the audience that el be- 
ginning the recital he would play the 
Funeral March from Chopin’s Sonata 
in B flat minor as a tribute to the late 
King George VI of England. He per- 
formed it with deep feeling and left 
the stage in silence, to return a few 
moments later to launch into a finished 
and brilliant interpretation of the Bee- 
thoven Sonata in C major, Op. 2, 
No. 3. Mr. Solomon’s ideas about the 
first movement of the Sonata in C 
sharp minor, Op. 27, No. ( Moon- 
light), seemed a bit academic, but his 
playing of the rest of the work was 
fluid and poetic. His interpretations 
of the Sonata in E major, Op. 109, 
and the Sonata in F minor (Appas- 
sionata), Op. 57, were as masterly in 
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W eisgall Opera 
Staged in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE.—The Tenor, a one-act, 
hour - and - twenty - minute opera by 
Hugo Weisgall, was given its pre- 
miere by the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music in its Concert Hall on Feb. 
11, and repeated on Feb. 12 and 13. 
Mr. Weisgall conducted his own score, 
and Ernest Lert was stage director. 
A cast of student singers, shifting 
from night to night, appeared in the 
six roles, and first-desk men from 
the Baltimore Symphony constituted 
the orchestra. 

Described as a “tragicomedy,” the 
libretto of The Tenor was derived 
from Frank Wedekind’s Der Kam- 
mersanger by Karl Shapiro and John 
R. Allen. There is little action; what 
plot there is amounts to a series of 
colloquies, in a hotel room, between 
a tenor (who sings both Otello and 
Tristan, and seemingly nothing else) 
and his valet, a bellboy, a romantic 
girl of tender years who advances 
upon every visiting tenor but finds 
baritones repulsive, the tenor’s man- 
ager, and a passionate housewife. The 
tenor banters with the valet and the 
bellboy; disposes of the romantic 
lyric soprano after considerable pat- 
ter and palaver; argues with the man- 
ager, and promises, when the man- 
ager threatens to discard him in favor 
of a younger rival, to mend his ways 
with women and attend to business as 
a singer. All this, no doubt, is comedy. 

The final scene, I take it, is tragedy, 
although the libretto leaves matters 
up in the air. After a long and some- 
times fugal discussion with the dra- 
matic-soprano housewife, who has left 
her husband and children in order to 
throw her lot in with his, and after 
a menacing telephone call from his 
manager, who is waiting for him in 
the lobby, the tenor decides to depart 
without her. At this turn of events, 
the housewife shoots herself, and the 
curtain descends, leaving the tenor 
surprised but not particularly dis- 
turbed. 

Out of this belabored material there 
emerges neither wit nor honest hu- 
man sentiment. The libretto contains 
many cleverly-turned phrases, but it 
is too wordy to be successful in con- 
junction with music, and it evokes 
few of the sound-values that are help- 
ful to a composer and to his singers. 
It is hard to recall another opera that 
establishes less sympathy for the 
characters or concern over the out- 
come of the plot. 

Mr. Weisgall’s score is a thing of 
shreds and patches, sometimes effec- 
tive and sometimes not. Part of the 
time he employs a pointillism of brief, 
scattered figures, related through a 
purely motor rhythmic propulsion that 
is reminiscent of Stravinsky’s Renard 
and Les Noces. Elsewhere he indulges 
in longer, rather Brittenesque lines, 
but the melodies seldom expand into 
broad and continuous emotional ex- 
pression, although they are amply 
supplied with climactic high notes. His 
workmanship is precise, in that he 
pays attention to prosody (though 
he often spoils the intelligibility of 
the text by jagged melodic outlines 
and abrupt shifts in register) and 
scores cleanly, if grumpily, for an or- 
chestra in which woodwind textures 
predominate. The opera looks better 
on paper than it sounds in perform- 
ance. Mr. Weisgall is equipped with 
the intelligence to write an acceptable 
opera, but not yet with the practical 
experience. 


—C. S. 


New York City Opera 
To Revive Andrea Chenier 


The New York City Opera Com- 
pany will revive Giordano’s Andrea 
Chenier during the spring season, 
which will open on March 20. It was 
last presented by the company in 
1947. Plans to produce Marc Blitz- 
stein’s version of Weill’s The Three- 
penny Opera this spring have been 
dropped. 
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technical control and range of effect 
as they were profound in spiritual 
insight. Once again, one sensed the 
presence of a great and dedicated 
artist. 

—R. S. 


John Ranck, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 15 


This was the third successive New 
York recital in which John Ranck has 
introduced a work by Frederick 
Werle. Still a very young man, Werlé 
shows a sure command of material too 
slight to merit much attention, and 
the new Sonata Brevis, No. 2, like 
his Partita, is a well integrated 
but mild work. Werlé’s piece opened 
the program, and another premiere 
followed—Peter Whiton’s Suite for 
Piano, a much more complex and dis- 
sonant composition. On first hearing 
its thematic ideas and rhythms were 
too amorphous to give it much dis- 
tinguishable shape or coherence. 
Sticking to the twentieth century Mr. 
Ranck closed the first half of the pro- 
gram with Prokofieff’s Sixth Sonata. 
The pianist presented the three works 
in an expository fashion that made 
their structures as clear as possible— 
an admirable service to unfamiliar 
music. Such sober, intelligent play- 
ing was all right as far as it went, 
but the Prokofieff sonata would have 
profited from some fire and brilliance. 
Brahms’s Variations on a Theme by 
Handel and three Liszt pieces, in mu- 
sicianly performances, occupied the 
rest of the evening. 

—R. E. 


Grace Castagnetta, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 16, 3:00 


Even more praiseworthy in this 
recital than the improvisations for 
which she is widely known was Grace 
Castagnetta’s unusually apt perform- 
ance of Mozart’s Sonata in D major, 
K. 576. She played it with conver- 
sational ease and familiarity, with 
the purest and clearest of tones, and 
so imaginatively that its expressive 
content was almost completely real- 
ized for the listener. Of the remain- 
ing works in the formal part of the 
program, only Roy Harris’ American 
Jallads — Streets of Laredo, Way- 
faring Stranger, and Cod Liver Ile— 
seemed as well suited to her, and 
these pieces are scarcely worthy of 
her temperament and talents. Cho- 
pin’s Sonata in B minor, Liszt’s For- 
est Murmurs, and Scriabin’s Fan- 
taisie in B minor, Op. 28, presented 
technical problems Miss Castagnetta 
was not able to solve easily or con- 
vincingly, and they called for a pro- 
jection of romantic fervor she did 
not achieve. 

Miss Castagnetta hit her stride 
again in the improvisations, however, 
when she created a fine invention in 
Bach style on four notes given her 
by members of the audience. This 
was followed by an extemporized ar- 
rangement, in a conservative contem- 
porary idiom, of the folk tune 
Greensleeves that was considerably 
more interesting than the first two of 
Harris’ arrangements. The program 
closed with an amusing waltz-fantasy 
on Take Me Out to the Ball Game, 
a clever toccata on five notes, and a 
paraphrase, in popular style of Lazy 
Zones. 


—A. H. 


Composers Forum 
McMillin Theatre, Feb. 16 


silly Jim Layton’s Sonata No. 1 
and String Quartet No. 1 and James 
Gunn’s Suite for String Quartet and 
Piano Sonata were the works offered 
in this session of the Composers 
Forum. 

It was quickly evident that Lay- 
ton is the owner of a_ substantial 
technique. His harmonic style is es- 
sentially chromatic in the manner of 


Bartok’s mature quartets, although 
Barték’s influence—if it really is one 
—goes little further. Layton has a 
solid formal sense, and he is rather 
charmingly, if not always successful- 
ly, disposed to take chances with it— 
notably in the final movement of his 
quartet, which ends as if in the mid- 
le of a gesture or a sentence. There 
is an original, if disturbing, mono- 
rhythmic quality to a good deal of the 
music. Both momentum and climax 
are something achieved through stub- 
born, almost petulant, repetitions of 
a single pattern. On the whole, the 
music is convincing, but even more 
than that, it is, within an _ essen- 
tially unstartling stylistic frame, quite 
interesting. 

Gunn’s music strikes a tone of mu- 
sical popularism, although the rather 
vague, improvisational harmonic style 
is detrimental to the projection of 
tunefulness as a Stylistic end. The 
music plods rhythmically, too, which 
is a possible pitfall of an easy-going 
melos, but not an inevitable one. The 
tunes themselves are easy to take and 
pleasantly shaped, but they become 
tiresome rather quickly in such non- 
descript settings. 

—W. F. 
OTHER RECITALS 
MaARCELLA AYER, soprano; Carnegie 

Recital Hall, Jan. 15. 
3ARBARA CUSTANCE, pianist; Town 

Hall, Jan. 18. 


HeRMA MENTH, pianist; 
Recital Hall, Jan. 18. 


Carnegie 


OLIvE KAILASAM, violinist; Town 
_ Hall, Jan. 19. 
CARMEL ALCARO, pianist; Carnegie 


Recital Hall, Jan. 20. 

BARKEV VARTANYAN, baritone; Car- 
negie Recital Hall, Jan. 20. 

NELLY PEERMINE, soprano; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, Jan. 27. 

Murray TAyYLoR, pianist; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, Jan. 31. 

Joan Braun, contralto; Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall, Feb. 1 

Leon Liesowi!Tz, pianist; Town Hall, 
Feb. 2. 

BRANA FREDERICKS, soprano; Car- 
negie Recital Hall, Feb. 2. 

STANLEY NEED, pianist; Town Hall, 
Feb. 8. 

MARGARET REDERER, pianist; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, Feb. 8. 

HELEN SCHAFMEISTER, pianist; Town 
Hall, Feb. 9. 

RutH WILLIs, contralto; 
Recital Hall, Feb. 12. 
Marcet Dantes, tenor; Town Hall, 

Feb. 16. 
LypIA KARINE, mezzo-soprano; Town 
Hall, Feb. 16. 


Carnegie 


Westchester County 
Plans Concert Series 


WuiteE Prains, N. Y.—The West- 
chester County Recreation Commis- 
sion has appointed John K. Roosa, 
Jr., to manage the 1952-53 season of 
the new County Center Concerts ser- 
ies at the Westchester County Center. 
The series will include the Danish 
State Symphony, Oct. 17; Claudio 
Arrau, Nov. 14; Lily Pons, Dec. 12; 
Gershwin Festival, Feb. 6; and 
Jascha Heifetz, March 6. For the 
last three years Mr. Roosa has been 
a field representative for Community 
Concerts. 


String Festival 
To Be Held in New York 


A three-day String Festival and 
Convention will be held at the Bar- 
bizon Plaza Hotel on March 29, 30, 
and 31, with teachers and students at- 
tending from several seaboard states. 
String problems will be discussed 
from many points of view. There will 
be several public programs of string 
music, ancient and contemporary, in- 
cluding a concert by a massed string 
orchestra of 500 school children, who 
will play under the direction of Leon 
Barzin, in Carnegie Hall, on Satur- 
day, March 29. Bela Urban is chair- 
man of the festival, and Blanche Levy 
is convention chairman. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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ORCHESTRAS AND MANAGERS OF THE WORLD 


EUROPE 


AUSTRIA 
Orchestras 


VIENNA PHILHARMONIC. 
Furtwangler. 

VIENNA SYMPHONY. 
Karajan. 


Managers 

CENTROPA CONCERT ORGANIZATION. Martin Taub- 
man. Lothringerstrasse 20, Vienna. 

Concerto. Director: C. W. WInpbeRSTEIN. Loth- 
ringerstrasse 20, Vienna. 

(GESELLSCHAFT DER MUSIKFREUNDE. Concert man- 
agement director: Herr Gamsjager, Bosendor- 
ferstrasse 12, Vienna 1. 

KONZERTHAUSGESELLSCHAFT. Concert management 
director: Dor Sefehlner, Lothringerstrasse 20, 
Vienna 1. 

“Opera” (concert management). Viktor Vladar- 
sky, Reithlegasse 12, Vienna 19. 


Conductor: Wilhelm 


Conductor: Herbert 


von 


UNIVERSAL Concert. Director: Alfred Diez. 
Karlsplatz 6, Vienna. 
VIENNA STAATSOPER. Director general: Egon 


Hilbert, Reitschulgasse 2, Vienna 1. Manager, 
Theater an der Wien: Franz Salmhofer, Rechte 
Wienzeile 6, Vienna 5. 

VIENNA Vovksoper. Director general: Egon Hil- 
bert, Reitschulgasse 2, Vienna 1. Manager: Her- 
mann Juch, Wahringerstrasse, Vienna 9. 


BELGIUM 
Orchestras 


ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE MUSIQUE, Liége. 
Director: Fernand Quinet. Secretary: M. Bohet. 

ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE ROYAL DE MUSIQUE, 
Brussels. Conductor: Désiré Defauw. Secre- 
tary: M. van Straelen. 

ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE ROYAL DE MUSIQUE, 
Antwerp. Director: Lode De Vocht. Secretary: 
M. Leeman. 

ORCHESTRE NATIONAL DE BELGIQUE. No regular 
conductor. Manager: Marcel Cuvelier. Palais 
des Beaux-Arts, Rue de la Bibliothéque, Brussels. 

ORCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE DE LA Rapto. Auspices: 
Radio Flamande. Conductors: Franz André, 
Daniel Sternfeld. Manager: Paul Collaer. Place 
Eugéne Flagey, Brussels. 

ORCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE 
CuHarteror, Charleroi. Conductor: Sylvain 
Vouillemin. 

Managers 

Gaston ArIEN. 100 Rue de Marais, Brussels. 

BureAU INTERNATIONAL DE CONCERTS. M. Dries- 
sens, 59 Boulevard du Général Jacques, Brussels. 

Oruvez pes Artistes. Director: M. Hogge. 
Boulevard Frére Orban 46, Liége. 

RENAAT VAN ZUNDERT, 34 Rue de la Constitution, 
Antwerp. (Also director of the Ostend Casino.) 

Soctété pE Concerts ET SPECTACLES p’ArT. Direc- 
tor: Mme. Ully Hohenberg. Rue Artan 80, 
Brussels. 

Société PHILHARMONIOQUE. Director: Marcel 
Cuvelier. 11 Rue de la Bibliothéque, Brussels. 


DENMARK 


Orchestras 


AaLBorG By-Orkester. Conductor: Jens Schro- 
der. Manager: Axel Pedersen. Nyhavnsgade 17, 
Aalborg. 

AarHus By-Orkester. Conductor: Thomas Jen- 
sen. Manager: C. Mourier. Kystvej 51, Aarhus. 

FILHARMONISK ORKESTER. Conductor: Svend 
Christian Felumb. Manager: Svend Christian 
Felumb. Lipkesgade 2, Copenhagen. 

KONGELIGE KapeL (Royat Opera SYMPHONY). 
Conductors: Egisto Tango, Johan Hye-Knud- 
sen, John Frandsen. Manager: Otto Lutzhoff. 
Chr. Wintersvej 32, Copenhagen. 

Opense By-Orkester. Conductor: Martellius 
Lundquist. Manager: Tage Vandsted. Finsens 
Alle 9, Odense. 

RADIOSYMFONIORKESTRET. Conductors: Erik 
Tuxen and Launy Grondahl. Auspices: Stats- 
radiofonien, Rosenornsalle 22, Copenhagen. 

SourH JuTLAND SyMFONIORKESTRET. Conductor: 


Hakon Elmer. Manager: Sven O. Hansen. 
Sonderborg. 
Unce TONEKUNSTNERES ORKESTER. No regular 


conductor. Auspices: Unge Tonekunstnerselskab, 
Kronprinsessegade 26, Copenhagen. 
Managers 
ENGSTROM AND Soprinc. Palaegade 6, Copenhagen. 
WILHELM Hansen Musixkrorac, Gothersgade 9- 
11, Copenhagen. 
SKANDINAVISK KONCERTDIREKTION. Director: J. 
Blicher Hansen. Ny Ostergade 4, Copenhagen. 


February, 1952 


ENGLAND 
Orchestras 


BouRNEMOUTH MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA. Conduc- 
tor: Charles Groves. Auspices: Bournemouth 
Corporation. Winter Garden, Bournemouth. 

BBC Sympuony. Conductor: Sir Malcolm Sar- 
gent. Broadcasting House, London, W. 1. 

City oF BIRMINGHAM SyMPHONY. Conductor: 
Rudolf Schwartz. 161 Corporation St., Birming- 
ham 4. 

Hatié Orcnestra. Conductor: Sir John Bar- 
birolli. Auspices: Hallé Concerts Society. 8 
St. Peter’s Square, Manchester 2. 

LiveRPOOL PHILHARMONIC. Hugo Rignold. Phil- 
harmonic Hall, Hope St., Liverpool 1 

London PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Sir Adrian 
Boult. 53 Welbeck St., London W. 1. 

Lonpon SymMpuHony. Josef Krips. 295 Regent St., 
London W. 1. 

PHILHARMONIA OrCHESTRA. 13 Thayer St., W. 1, 
London. 

RoyaL PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Auspices: Royal Philharmonic So- 
ciety. 12B St. George St., Hanover Square, Lon- 
don W. 1. 


YORKSHIRE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Maurice 
Miles. Civic Hall, Leeds 1. 

Managers 

NicHoLtas CHovEAUX. 28 Bury Walk, Chelsea, 
S.W. 3 


Harowp Fievpinc. 54 Haymarket, London S.W. 1. 

S. A. Gortinsky. 123 Pall Mall, London S.W. 1 

Vicror HocHaAusser. 126 Green Lane, London 
N. 16 


Harotp Hott, Lrp. 3 Clifford St., London W. 1. 

IBBS AND TILLETT. 124 Wigmore St., London W.1. 

IMPERIAL Concert AGENCY. Gladys Crooke, 20 
Kingly St., Regent St., London W. 1. 

INGPEN AND WILLIAMS. Mrs. J. Ingpen, 13 Thayer 
St., London W. 1. 

LynrorD-Jo—EL Promotions Ltp.. 17 Cavendish 
Square, London W. 1. 

E. A. MicuHett. 21 Pembridge Square, London 
W. 2 


Wiureip vAN Wyck. 21 Wigmore St., London 


FINLAND 
Orchestras 
FINNISH RApIO ORCHESTRA. 
Eric Fougstedt. Helsinki. 
HELSINKI MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA. Conductor: 
Tauno Hannikainen. Manager: Nils-Eric Ring- 
bom. 
TAMPERE MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA. 
Eero Kosonen. Tampere. 
Turku MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA. 
Edgren. Turku. 


FRANCE (PARIS) 
Orchestras 


OrcHESTRE NATIONAL DE LA _ RADIODIFFUSION 
Francaise. Conductor: Roger Désormiéres. 
Director: Henry Barraud. 27 Rue de la Micho- 
diére, Paris. 

Société pes Concerts CoLonne. Conductor: Paul 
Parav. Manager: M. Dehu. 13 Rue de Toc- 
queville, Paris 17. 

SocrétE pes CONCERTS pU CONSERVATOIRE. Con- 
ductor: André Cluytens. Director: Jean Sa- 
voye. 2 bis Rue du Conservatoire, Paris. 

Soctété pEs Concerts Lamoureux. Conductor: 
Eugéne Bigot. Manager: M. Tavernier. 45 Rue 
de la Boétie, Paris. 

Société pes CoNcerts PaspeLoup. Conductor: 
Albert Wolff. Manager: M. Decerf. 18 Rue 
de Berne, Paris 8. 

Managers 


ADMINISTRATION DE CONCERTS. Directors: Maurice 
and Yves Dandelot. 252 Faubourg St.-Honoré, 
Paris 8. 

M. Bravo, 252 Faubourg St.-Honoré, Paris 8. 

BurEAU DE CONCERTS MARCEL DE VALMALETTE. 45 
Rue de la Boétie, Paris 8. 

BurEAU INTERNATIONAL DE CONCERTS. Director: 
Charles Kiesgen. 252 Faubourg St.-Honoré. 
Paris 8 

DussurGet ET LAMBERT. 139 Boulevard Magenta, 
Paris. 

Lfon anv Georces Detort. 252 Faubourg St.- 
Honoré, Paris 8. 
EucENeE GRUNBERG. 
Paris 8. : 
ANATOLE HELtteR. 45 Rue de la Boétie, Paris 8. 
M. KovucHoutsxy. 252 Faubourg St.-Honoré, 

Paris 8. 

Ltonip Léoniporr. 45 Rue de la Boétie, Paris 8. 

OFFIcE ARTISTIQUE CONTINENTAL. Director: Mme. 
Nadine Bouchonnet. 45 Rue de la _ Boétie, 
Paris 8. 


Nils- 


Conductor: 


Conductor : 


Conductor: Ole 


252 Faubourg St.-Honoré, 


ORGANISATION ARTISTIQUE INTERNATIONALE. Direc- 
tor: Fritz Horwitz. 45 Rue de la Boétie, 
Paris 8. 


FRANCE (PROVINCES) 


Orchestras 

ASSOCIATION PHILHARMONIQUE. Manager: M. 
Witkowski. 2 Place Ollier, Lyon. 

ASSOCIATION SYMPHONIQUE. Manager: M. Benta- 
berri. Théatre du Capitole, Toulouse. 

ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE Bordeaux. Di- 
rector: Georges Carrére. 124 Rue de la Tré- 
sorerie, Bordeaux. 

ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE STRASBOURG. 


Conductor: Fritz Munch. 

Société pes CONCERTS pU CONSERVATOIRE. Direc- 
tor: André Audoli. 1 Rue de la Bibliothéque, 
Marseille. 

Managers 

Mme. GRIGNON-FAINTRENIE. 24 Rue Confort, 
Lyon. ’ 

M. LecacHeur. 23 Rue de la Bourse, Saint- 
Etienne. 


E. Ropert Tresor. 5 Rue Curiol, Marseille. 
Mme. De VaLMALETTE. 86 Rue Sylvabelle, Mar- 


seille. 
Gustave Wo rr. 24 Rue de la Mésange, Stras- 
bourg. 
GERMANY 
Orchestras . 
BERLINER PHILHARMONISCHE ORCHESTER No 


regular conductor. Berlin. , 
Bertin RIAS SyMPHONIE OrCHESTER. Conductor 


Ferenc Fricsay. Berlin. 

HAMBURGER PHILHARMONIE. Conductor: Joseph 
Keilberth. Hamburg. 

K6LN GUrzENICH OrcHESTER. Conductor: Ginter 
Wand. Cologne. 

LerpzigG GEWANDHAUS ORCHESTER. Conductor 
Franz Konwitschny. Leipzig. 

MUNCHENER PHILHARMONIE. Conductor: Fritz 


Rieger, Munich. 
NoRDWESTDEUTSCHE 

ORCHESTER. 

stedt 


RUNDFUNK SYMPHONII 
Conductor: Hans Schmidt-Isser 
Hamburg. 


RUNDFUNK SYMPHONIE ORCHESTER. Conductor: 
Eugen Jochum. Munich. 

SUDWESTFUNK ORCHESTER. Conductor: Hans Ros- 
baud. Baden-Baden. 

Managers 

BertIn KomiscHe Oper. Director: Walter Fel 
senstein. Soviet sector, Berlin 

Bertin STAATSOPER. Director: Ernst Legal. Soviet 
sector, Berlin. 

BERLIN STADTISCHE Oper. Director: Heinz 
Tietjen. Western sector, Berlin 

DUSSELDORF OPERNHAUS. Director: Gustaf 
Griindgens. Diisseldorf 

FRANKFuRT OperHAUS. Director: Bruno Vonden- 
hoff. Frankfurt. 

Frau Goette. Brahmsallee 36, Hamburg 

Hampurc STAATSOPER. Director: Giinter Rennert 
Hamburg 

HERMANN Kempr. Eschenheimer Anlage 24, 
Frankfurt. 


KONZERTDIREKTION C. EBNER. Manager: Clara A. 
Gunderloch, Feuerbachstrasse 30, Frankfurt 


MUNCHEN STAATSOPER. Director: Georg Hart- 
mann. Munich 
Manager GREECE 


BurEAU ARTISTIQUE D’ATHENES. Director: M. 
Kourakos. 33, 35 Passage Pesmazoglou, Athens. 


Orchestra ISRAEL 

ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC. No regular conductor. 
56 Allenby Rd., Tel Aviv. 

Manager 

H. W. Roserts. Glickson Street 6, Tel Aviv 

Managers ITALY 


AGENZIA lNTERNAZIONALE Concerti. Directors: 
Mmes. Camus and Casillo. 12 Via Boncom- 
pagni, Rome. 

AGENZIA Lirica CONCERTISTICA INTERNAZIONALE. 
Director: Signorina A. Finzi. Via S. Radegonde 
11, Milan. 

Rapio NAZIONALE. Director: 
Radio Nazionale, Rome. 


THE NETHERLANDS 
Orchestras 
BrRABANTtsS OrkKeEST. Conductor: Hein 
Julianaplein 13, ’s-Hertogenbosch. 
CONCERTGEBOUW OrKEsT. Conductor: Eduard van 
Beinum. Van Baerlestraat 98, Amsterdam 


Mario Labroca. 


Jordans. 
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ORCHESTRAS OF THE WORLD 


GRONINGER ORKEST VEREENIGING. Conductor: Jan 
van Epenhuysen. Uurwerkersgang, Groningen. 
HAARLEMSCHE ORKEST VEREENIGING. Conductor: 
Toon Verhey. Lang Begijnestraat, 13 rood, 

Haarlem. : 

Her Getpers Orkest. Conductors: Jan Out and 
Leo Pappenheim. Koningstraat 15, Arnhem. 
MAASTRICHTSCH STEDELIJK OrKEsT. Conductor: 
André Rieu. Lenculenstraat 31, Maastricht. 
RESIDENTIE OrKEsT. Conductor: Willem van Ot- 

terloo. Muzenstraat 29, The Hague. 

ROTTERDAMSCH PHILHARMONISCH ORKEST. Con- 
ductor: Eduard Flipse. Schiedamse singel 89 
b, Rotterdam. 

TWENTSCH PHILHARMONISCHE OrRKEST. Conduc- 
tors: Klaas de Rook and Yvon Baarspul. Kneed- 
weg 28, Enschedeé. 

UTRECHTSCH STEDELIJK OrcHEST. Conductor: 
Paul Hupperts. Parkstraat 8, Utrecht. 


Managers 


CONCERTDIRECTIE G. DE Koos. Noordeinde 62a, The 
Hague. 

N. V. INTERNATIONALE CONCERTDIRECTIE ERNST 
Krauss. J. W. Brouwersplein 4, Amsterdam. 
NEDERLANDSCHE CONCERTDIRECTIE J. BEEK. Kon- 

inginnegracht, The Hague. 
NEDERLANDSCH IMPRESARIAAT. Miss M. 
Heerengracht 533, Amsterdam C. 


NORWAY 


Schill. 


Orchestras 
FILHARMONISK  SELSKAP. Conductor : Odd 
Griiner-Hegge. Manager: Eigel Beck. Toll- 


bugaten 24, Oslo. 

MUSIKSELSKAPET HARMONIEN. Conductor: Olav 
Kielland. Manager: E. Waage. Bergen. 

STAVANGER ByorKESTER. Conductor: Carsten An- 
dersen. Stavanger. 

TRONDHEIMS SYMFONIORKESTER. Conductor: Arvid 
Fladmoe. Trondheim. 


Managers 


M. F. Dretricuson. Akersgatan 18, Oslo. 
M. P. GottscHaLk. Tollbugata 3, Oslo. 


PORTUGAL 
Manager 


SENor DE CARVALHO. 76 Rua Augusta, Lisbon 


SCOTLAND 
Orchestras 


BBC  ScortisH 
Whyte. Glasgow. 

ScottisH NATIONAL 
Walter Susskind. 


OrcHEstrA. Conductor: Ian 
OrcHESTRA. Conductor: 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


SPAIN 
Orchestras 


OrguEstA FILARMONICA DE MAprip, Conductor: 
Pablo Sorozabal. Luchana, 43, Madrid. 

Orquesta MUNICIPAL DE BARCELONA. Conductor: 
Eduardo Toldra. Sponsor: Ayuntamiento de 
Barcelona. 

OrguestaA MUNICIPAL DE BILBAO. 
Jesus Arambarri. Sponsor: 
Bilbao. 

OrguEsta MuNICIPAL DE VALENCIA. No regular 
conductor. Sponsor: Ayuntamiento de Valencia. 

Orguesta NACIONAL. Conductor: Ataulfo Argen- 
ta. Manager: Comisaria de la Musica, Ministerio 
de Educacién Nacional, Madrid. 

OrQuESTA SINFONICA DE Maprip (Orquesta 
Arbos). No regular conductor. Manager: Mo- 
lina Los Madrazo, 8, Madrid. 

OrQuesta SINFONICA DE RApIo NACIONAL. Con- 
ductor: Conrado del Campo. Manager: Radio 


National, Madrid. 


Conductor : 
Ayuntamiento de 


Managers 
Antonio G. J. 
66, Madrid. 
ConcierTos DANIEL (DE QuEsADA). Los Madrazo, 

16, Madrid. 
Ficuertpo. Miracruz, 17, San Sebastian. 
Lozano. Sicilia, 198, Barcelona. 


SWEDEN 


CABALLERO. Avda José Antonio, 


Orchestras 


GAvLesorGs LANs ORKESTERFORENING. Conductor 
and manager: Stig Westerberg. Gavle. 

GOTEBORGS ORKESTERFORENING. Conductors: Issay 
Dobrowen, Sixten Eckerberg, and Nicolai 
Malko. Manager: Love Mannheimer. Goteborg. 

HALMSTADS ORKESTERFORENING. Conductors: 
Tage Nilsson. Manager: A. L. Bernston. Halm- 
stad. 
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KONSERTFORENINGEN I STOCKHOLM. Conductor: 
Carl Garaguly. Manager: Johannes Norrby. 
Stockholm. 

MALMO KONSERTHUSSTIFTELSE. Conductor: Sten- 
Ake Axelson. Manager: Emil Gagner. Malmo. 

NorRKOPINGS ORKESTERFORENING. Conductor and 
manager: Heinz Freudenthal. Norrkoping. 

OrEBRO ORKESTERFORENING. Conductor: Ingvar 
Lidholm. Manager: Eric E:son Ribbe. Orebro. 


Managers 


KONSERTBOLAGET, HELMER ENWALL. Hamngatan 
22, Stockholm. 

NorpIsKA MUSIKFORLAGETS KONSERTBYRA. Man- 
ager: P.-O. Lundahl. Regeringsgatan 35, Stock- 
holm. 


SWITZERLAND 
Orchestras 


BASLER KAMMERORCHESTER. Conductor: Paul 
Sacher. Burgfelderstrasse 23, Basle. 

BASLER GESELLSCHAFTORCHESTER. Conductor: Hans 
Miinch. Miinsterplatz 15, Basle. 

BERNER STADTORCHESTER. Conductor: Luc Balmer. 
Bubenbergplatz 12, Berne. 

ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE. Conductor: 
Ernest Ansermet. Promenade du Pin 3, Geneva. 

St. Gatti StTAptiscHEs ORCHESTER. Conductor: 
eae Krannhals. Unterer Graben 13, St 

all. 

WINTERTHUR STADTORCHESTER. Conductor: Victor 
Desarzens. Manager: Hans Ninck, Neuwiesen- 
strasse 11, Zurich. 

ZuricH TONHALLEORCHESTER. Conductors: Erich 
Schmid and Hans Rosbaud. Winterthurerstrasse 
119, Zurich. 


Managers 


AGENCE DE CONCERTS FOETISCH FRERES. Director: 
M. Droz. Lausanne. 

ALLGEMEINE MUSIKGESELLSCHAFT BASLE. Direc- 
tor: Paul Speiser. Rittergasse 21, Basle. 

BERNISCHE MUSIKGESELLSCHAFT. Marktgasse 37, 
Berne. 

BurEAU DE Concerts H. Beck. Hotellanbe 4, 
Musikhaus Zytglogge, Berne. 

MME. CAsEtTTI-GIOVANNA. 5 Avenue de Fronteneix, 
Geneva. 

GILBERT CHAPALLAZ. 23 Avenue de France, Lau- 
sanne. 

Comité pes Arts. 8 Grande Rue, Montreux. 

 * oaameal Kantorwitz. Torgasse 6, Zur- 
ich. 

KONZERTGESELLSCHAFT. Director: Walter Schult- 
hess. Pfauen 1, Zurich. 

THEATRE MUNICIPAL DE LAUSANNE. 
Jacques Béranger. 

M. VeERLEYE. 3 Confédération, Geneva. 

JoacHim Wyss. Postfach Fraumiinster 56, Zurich. 


AUSTRALIA 


Orchestras 


(Management for all 
Broadcasting 
Sydney.) 

PertH SympnHoNy. Conductor: Rudolf Pekarek. 
Perth. 

QUEENSLAND SyMpPHONY. Conductor: John Farns- 
worthhall. Brisbane. 

SoutH AUSTRALIAN SYMPHONY. 
Henry Kripps. Adelaide. 
SypNeY SympHony. Conductor: Eugene Goos- 
sens. Sydney. 

TASMANIAN SYMPHONY. 
Murison Bourn. Hobart. 

VictoRIAN SyMPHONY. Resident conductor for 
1952: Juan José Castro. Melbourne. 


NORTH AMERICA 
CANADA 


KITCHENER-WATERLOO SYMPHONY. 
Glenn Kruspe. 
Ont. 

Les Concerts SYMPHONIQUES. Conductor: Désiré 
Defauw. Manager: Pierre Béique. 1476 Sher- 
brooke St. W., Montreal, P. QO 

Lonpon Civic SymMpHony. Conductor: Martin 
ene. President: Harry M. Jarvis. London, 

nt. 

MontreaAL Women’s SyMpPuHony. Conductor: 
Ethel Stark. Manager: American-Canadian 
Concerts & Artists, 55 W. 55th St., New York, 
N. Y. Montreal address: 817-818 Castle Bldg. 


Director : 


orchestras: Australian 
Commission, G.P.O. Box 487, 


Conductor : 


Conductor: Kenneth 


Conductor : 
74 St. George St., Kitchener, 


OrcHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE DE QueBec. Conductor : 
Wilfred Pelletier. President: Donat Demers. 189 
St. John St. 

Toronto SympHony. Conductor: Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan. Manager: J. W. Elton. 178 Victoria 
St., Toronto, Ont. 

Vancouver SyMPHONY. Guest conductors. Man- 
ager: C. E. Barraclough. 630 Seymour St., Van- 
couver, B. C. 

Victoria SYMPHONY. 
Victoria, B. C. 

WINNIPEG SYMPHONY. Conductor: Walter Kauf- 
mann. Manager: James L. Henderson. 270 
Edmonton St., Winnipeg, Man 


UNITED STATES 


Conductor: Hans Gruber. 


Alabama 


BiRMINGHAM SyMmpuHony. Conductor: Arthur 
Bennett Lipkin. Manager: Oliver Roosevelt. _ 

MontcoMery SyMPHoNy. Conductor: Edgar C 
Glyde. 


Arizona 


PHOENIX SyMPHONY. Conductor: Robert Lawr- 
ence. President: O. D. Miller. 1644 N. Alvarad« 
St. 

Tucson SympnHony. Conductor: Stanley Schultz 
Manager: Charles W. Towne. 2016 E. 6th St. 


California 


INGLEWoop SympuHony. Conductor: Ernst Gebert 

KerN PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Edouard Hur- 
limann. President: Charles E. Manley. P. O 
Box 1312, Bakersfield. 

Lonc BeacH PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Robert 
Resta. Manager: Marian Higgins. 408 E. Ist St 

Los ANGELES PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Alfred 


Wallenstein. Manager: Alice Taylor. 427 W. 
5th St. 
OAKLAND SympHony. Conductor: Orley See 


President: John G. Mitchell. 48 Wildwood 
Ave., Piedmont. 

PASADENA Civic OrcHEsTRA. Conductor: Richard 
Lert. Manager: Mrs. Alan H. Westervelt. 16 N 
Marengo St. 

SACRAMENTO PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Fritz 
Berens. President: Carl E. Horn. 2901 Capitol 
Ave. 

San Dieco PuHILrHARMONIC. Conductor: Leslie 
Hodge. Manager: Howard Hutchison. 3911 
Third Ave. 

San Francisco SymMpHONY. Conductor: Pierre 
Monteux. Manager: Howard K. Skinner. Wa: 
Memorial Opera House. 

Sonoma County SympnHony. Conductor: George 
Thombley. President: Mrs. Elzo McClusky 
P. O. Box 404, Santa Rosa. 

VALLEJO SympHoNyY. Conductor: Virl M. Swan 
President: Ernest Lundeen. 840 Nebraska St. 


Colorado 


CoLtorapo Sprincs SyMPHONY. (~ ductor: Fred- 
erick Boothroyd. Manager: Lucinda Shutt. 1018 
E. Willamette St. 

Denver SymMpHoNy. Conductor: Saul Caston 
Manager: Helen Black. 625 Kittredge Bldg. 
Puesto Civic SyMpHoNy. Conductor: Rafaell: 

Cavallo. President: Marvin C. Knudson. 


Connecticut 


ConneEcTiIcuUT SyMPHONY. Conductor: Daniel 
Saidenberg. Chairman: Carlyle Bennett. Kleir 
Memorial Auditorium, Bridgeport. 

Hartrorp SyMpHONY. Conductors: Moshe Para- 
nov and George Heck. President: John E. Ells- 
worth. 800 Main St. 

New Haven Sympuony. Conductors: Frank 
Brieff and Hugo Kortschak. Manager: Daggett 
M. Lee. 837 Chapel St. 

Watersury Civic OrcHESTRA. Conductor: Mario 
DiCecco. President: Arthur Greenblatt. 119 W 
Main St. 


Delaware 


WILMINGTON SyMpHONY. Conductor: Harry E 
Stausebach. President: Elman M. Stausebach 
P. O. Box 1870. 


District of Columbia 


NATIONAL GALLERY ORCHESTRA. Conductor : 
Richard Bales. Sixth St., N.W., and Constitu- 
tion Ave., Washington. 

NaTIONAL SyMpPHONY. Conductor: Howard 
Mitchell. Manager: John S. Edwards. 1727 K 
St., N.W., Washington. 


Florida 


CENTRAL FLoripA SyMPHONY. Conductor: Yves 
Chardon. P.O. Box 782, Orlando. 
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Fioripa West Coast SympnHony. Conductor: 
Alexander Bloch. Manager: Henry Bartholo- 
mew. 207 Central Ave., Sarasota. 

JACKSONVILLE SyMPHONY. Conductor: Van Lier 
Lanning. President: Olin E. Watts. 1832 Mal- 
lory St. 

TAMPA SympHony. Conductor: Lyman Wiltse. 
President: Dr. S. B. Forbes. P. O. Box 2495. 
UNIVERSITY oF MiAmMI SympPHony. Conductor: 
John Bitter. Manager: Mrs. Arnold Volpe. 
Box 368, University Branch, Coral Gables 46. 


Georgia 


ATLANTA SYMPHONY. Conductor: Henry Sopkin. 
~ a eae Leslie C. White. 233 Peachtree St. 


Macon SympuHony. Conductor: William Skelton. 
Wesleyan Conservatory. 

SAVANNAH CoNcERT OrcCHESTRA. Conductor: O. 
H. McClellan. President: Ned M. Green. 


Idaho 


Boise Civic SympHony. Conductor: Henry J. 
Von der Heide. Manager: Mrs. J. A. Schultheis, 
West of City, Boise. 


Illinois 


BLOOMINGTON-NorMAL SyMmpHoNny. Conductor: 
George Schick. Manager: W. J. Colton. P. O. 
30x 375. 

CuHIcAGO BusINESSMEN’s OrcHestra. Conductor: 
George Dasch. President: Cyrus Read. 220 S. 
Michigan Ave. 

Cuicaco SymMpHony. Conductor: Rafael Kube- 
lik. Manager: George A. Kuyper. 220 S. Michi- 
gan Ave. 

Civic OrcHEsTRA oF CHIcaAco. Conductor: George 
Schick. Manager: George A. Kuyper. 220 S. 
Michigan Ave. 

Oak ParK-River Forest SympHony. Conductor: 
Gladys Welge. Manager: Paul Hippensteel, 1100 
Clinton Ave., Oak Park. 

Prorta SyMpHONY. Conductor: Rudolph Reiners. 
Manager: George E. Landon, c/o Adams Music 
Co., 529 Main St. 

Rocxrorp Civic SympuHony. Conductor: Arthur 
Zack. 1606 Greenmount St. 

SPRINGFIELD SyMpHONY. Conductor: Constantine 


Johns. Manager: Simon Friedman. 726 Reisch 
Bldg. 


Indiana 


EVANSVILLE PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: George 
_ President: Roger K. Becker. 1215 Akin 
rr. 

Fort WAYNE PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Igor 
Buketoff. Manager: Roger G. Hall. 631 W. 
Jefferson St. 

INDIANAPOLIS SyMmPHONY. Conductor: Fabien 
Sevitzky. Manager: Alan Meissner. 10 W, 
Michigan St. 

South Benn SympHony. Conductor: Edwyn 
Hames. Manager: Mrs. Ronald Witt, 2140 N. 
Kenilworth Rd. No. 

TerRE Haute Civic AND TEACHERS COLLEGE Sym- 
PHONY. Conductor: James W. Barnes. Presi- 
dent: Ralph N. Tirey. Indiana State Teachers 
College. 
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Cepar Rapiws Sympuony. Conductor: Joseph H. 
Kitchin. President: A. O. Ambroz. 

Drake - Des Mornes SympHony. Conductor: 
Frank Noyes. Manager: Robert Stuhr. Drake 
University, Des Moines. 

Sioux City Sympnony. Conductor: Leo Kucinski. 
President: Wiley E. Mayne. 404 Commerce 
Bldg. 

Tri-City SympuHony. (Serves Moline and Rock 
Island, Ill., and Davenport.) Conductor: Harry 
John Brown. Manager: Mrs. R. B. Von Maur. 
2915 Middle Road, Davenport. 

WatTeRLoo SympPHoNy. Conductor: Otto Jelinek. 
Executive secretary: Mrs. Jack Campbell, 118 
Sans Souci Drive. 


Kansas 

Topeka Civic SympHony. Conductor: Everett 
Fetter. 

Wicuita SympHoNy. Conductor: James P. Rob- 
ertson. Manager: Alan Watrous. 213 S. Water. 


Kentucky 


LoursvittE OrcHEstrA. Conductor: Robert Whit- 
ney. Manager: W. R. Dunton, III. 830 S. 4th 
St. 


Louisiana 


Baton Rouce Sympuony. Conductor: Emil 
Cooper. Manager: G. A. Baldini. 347 Main St. 
New Orteans SympnHony. Conductor: Massimo 


Freccia. Manager: George Allen Foster. 605 
Canal St. 


February, 1952 


SHREvePoRT SyMPHONY. Conductor: John She- 
naut. President: P. A. Turner. 4648 Fairfield 
Ave. 


Maine 


PortLAND SymMpHONY. Conductor: Richard Bur- 
gin. President: Norman Balabas. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE SyMPHONY. Conductor: Reginald 
Stewart. Manager: John R. Woolford. 1112 
Fidelity Bldg. 


Massachusetts 


BERKSHIRE COMMUNITY SYMPHONY. Conductor: 
Irwin Shainman. Manager: Harry O. Barsch- 
dorf. P. O. Box 308, North Adams. 

Boston Pops Orcuestra. Conductor: Arthur 
Fiedler. Manager: George E. Judd. Huntington 
and Massachusetts Aves. 

Boston SyMpHONyY. Conductor: Charles Munch. 
Manager: George E. Judd. Huntington and 
Massachusetts Aves. 

Fatt River SympuHony. Conductor: Edward J. 
Gahan. Manager: Arthur H. Hathaway, 177 
Highland Ave. 

SPRINGFIELD SyMPHONY. Conductor: Alexander 
Leslie. President: Russell Davenport. 49 Chest- 
nut St. 


Michigan 


BaTTLE CREEK SyMpHONY. Conductor: Roger 
Parkes. Manager: Raymond Gould. 429 Capi- 
tal Ave. S.W. 

Detroir SyMpHoNy. Conductor for 1952-53: Paul 
Paray. Manager: Howard Harrington. Masonic 
Auditorium. 

Firrnt SymMpHony. Conductor: Raymond Ger- 
kowski. President: Ralph B. Thomas. Oak 
Grove. 


GraANp Rapis SyMpuHONy. Conductor: José 
Echaniz. Manager: Theodore J. Beyne. 1153 
Alexander St., S.E. 

KaLAMAzoo SympHoNy. Conductor: Herman 


Felber. Manager: John M. Vahey. 479 W. 
Michigan Ave. 

LANSING SyMPHONY. Conductor: Romeo Tata. 
Chairman: Hal Bergan. 

PLyMouTH SYMPHONY. Conductor: Wayne Dun- 
lap. P. O. Box 99. 

SAGINAW Civic SympHoNny. Conductor: Josef 
Cherniavsky. Manager: H. B. Forsythe. Second 
National Bank Bldg. 

SCANDINAVIAN SyMpPHONy. Conductor: Victor 
Kolar. President: Kai Rasmussen. 5620 Green- 
way Ave., Detroit. 

West SHorE SyMpHony. (Serves Muskegon and 
Grand Haven.) Conductor: Hugo Kolberg. 
Manager: Henry Pelter, Jr., 1752 Jefferson 
Ave., Muskegon 

Women’s SyMpHONY oF Detroir. Conductor: 
Victor Kolar. President: Mrs. V. Venman, 4229 
Glendale. 


Minnesota 


DuLutH SyMpHoNy. Conductor: Hermann Herz. 
Manager: A. H. Miller. 704 Alworth Bldg. 

MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY. Conductor: Antal 
Dorati. Manager: Arthur J. Gaines. University 
of Minnesota. 

St. Paut Civic OrcHestra. Conductor: Harold 
Cooke. President: L. Johnson. 1978 James Ave. 


Mississippi 
Jackson Sympuony. Conductor: Theodore C. 


Russell. President: Mrs. Irwin Coleman. 1701 
No. State St. 


Missouri 


INDEPENDENCE SyMPHONY. Conductor: Franklyn 
Weddle. Memorial Bldg. 

Kansas City PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Hans 
Schwieger. Manager: Richard H. Wangerin. 
209 Altman Bldg. 

St. Louris SympHony. Conductor: Vladimir 
Golschmann. Executive secretary: William Zal- 
ken. 1034 Arcade Bldg. 

SPRINGFIELD Civic SympHONyY. Conductor: David 
Blumenthal. Manager: Charles Lloyd. 


Montana 


Great Fatts SymMpHony. Conductor: L. W. Up- 
shaw. YMCA. j 


Nebraska 


KeaRNY SympHoNy. Conductor: LeRoy Bauer. 
Manager: Robert House. Nebraska State 
Teachers College. 


Lincotn SympHony. Conductor: Leo Kopp. 
Manager: D. A. Lienemann. 325 Stuart Bldg. 
OmaHA SyMmpuHony. Conductor: Emanuel Wish- 
now. Manager: Cecil W. Slocum. 22nd and 

Dodge Sts. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampsuire SymMpHony. Conductor: Paul 
Bauguss. Manager: J. Richard Jackman. Con- 
cord. 


New Jersey 


Jersey City PHitHarmonic. Conductor: J. Ran- 
dolph Jones. 2954 Boulevard. : 

New Jersey SympuHony. (Serves Montclair and 
Orange.) Conductor: Samuel Antek. President: 
Barclay A. Kingman. 16 Lackawanna Plaza, 
Orange. 

PATERSON PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Walter 
Schoeder. C/o Chamber of Commerce, 45 
Church St. 

Trenton SymMpHony. Conductor: Guglielmo Saba- 
tin. Manager: Mrs. H. F. Hooper. War Me- 
morial Bldg. 


New Mexico 


ALBUQUERQUE Civic SyMpHoNy. _ Conductor: 
Hans Lange. President: Jay W. Grear. P. O 
Box 605. 


New York 


ALBANY SYMPHONY. 
P. O. Box 466. 
BuFFALO PHILHARMONIC. 
Steinberg. Manager: Ralph Black 

Music Hall. 

DutcHess County PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: 
Ole Windingstad. President: Marta Milinowski 
Poughkeepsie. ; 

HuntiIncton SyMPHoNY. Conductor: Norma 
Pickering. President: William F. Dean. P. O 
Box 315. _ 

NBC Sympwony. Conductor: Arturo Toscanini 
RCA Bldg., New York City. 

NATIONAL OrCHESTRAL AssocIATION. Conductor 
Leon Barzin. Executive secretary: Barnett By- 
man. 119 W. 57th St., New York City. 

PEEKSKILL Crvic OrcHESTRA. Conductor: Frank 
J. Konnerth, Dyckman and Requa 

PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY Society oF New York 
Conductor: Dimitri Mitropoulos. Managers: 
Arthur Judson and Bruno Zirato. 113 W. 57tl 
St., New York City. 

RocHESTER Civic OrcHeEstraA. Guest condu 
Manager: Arthur M. See. 60 Gibbs St 

RocHESTER PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Erich 
Leinsdorf. Manager: Arthur M. See. 60 Gibbs 
a. 

ScHENECTADY SyMPHONY. Conductor: Anthony R. 
Stefan. Manager: Norman F. Barnes. 303 Ter 
race Rd. 

SyRACUSE PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Nicl 
Gualillo. President: Edmund B. Tyminsk 

SyracusE SyMpHony. Conductor: Alexander 
Capurso. President: Donald T. Pomeroy 

‘Town or BaByLon SyMpPHONY. Conductor: Chris- 
tos Vrionides. Manager: Murray Haimes. P. O 
Box 671. 

Utica Civic SympHony. Conductor: Edgar J 
Alderwick. President: Robert Morris 312 
Genesee St. 

YonKERS PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Irwin Hoff- 
man. Secretary: Mrs. Frank Heyda. 21 Ridg« 


Rd. 
North Carolina 


CHARLOTTE SYMPHONY. Conductor: James Chris 
tian Pfohl. President: Mrs. Charles M. Hassell 

NortH CAROLINA SyMPHONY. Conductor: Benja 
min Swalin. Promotion director: Robert Viall 
P. O. Box 1211, Chapel Hill 

SatisBury Civic OrcHestrA. Conductor: R. E 
Southwick. 

WINSTON-SALEM SyMPHONY. Conductor: James 
R. Lerch. President: Agnew Bahnson, Jr. 822 
W. 5th St. 


North Dakota 


Farco-MoorHEAD SyMPHONY. Conductor: Sig- 
vald Thompson. President: Mrs. W. S. Shaw 
1319 9th St., S. Fargo. 

Granp ForKs SympHony. Conductor: Leo M. 
Haesle. President: Mrs. Irwin Mandel. 


Ohio 


Canton SympuHony. Conductor: Louis Lane. 
President: Joseph W. Saxton. 1717 Market 
Ave., N. 

CINCINNATI SYMPHONY. Conductor: Thor John- 
son. Manager: H. Craig Hutchinson. 1106 First 
National Bank Bldg. 


Conductor: Edgar Curtis 


Conductor: William 
Kleinhans 
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CLEVELAND OrcHestra. Conductor: George Szell. 
Manager: Carl J. Vosburgh. 11001 Euclid Ave. 

Dayton PgrHarmonic. Conductor: Paul Katz. 
Manager: Miriam Rosenthal. North Lobby, 
Biltmore Hotel. 

SPRINGFIELD SYMPHONY. Conductor: Evan Whal- 
lon. President: Elden Bayley, Jr. 

ToLepo OrcHEstra. Conductor: Wolfgang Strese- 
mann, Executive secretary: Jane E. Hallenbeck. 
401 Jefferson Ave. 

YouncstowN SyMmpuHony. Conductor: John H. 
Krueger. President: The Rev. Paul N. Carnes. 
704 Central Tower. 


Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA City Sympuony. Conductor: Guy 
Fraser Harrison. Manager: Roy Stokely. 

TutsaA PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: H. Arthur 
Brown. Manager: Milton Holtz. 515 S. Main St. 


Oregon 


PorTLAND SYMPHONY. Conductor: James Sample. 
Manager: Phil Hart. 329 Park Bldg. 


Pennsylvania 


ALLENTOWN SyMmpHONY. Conductor: Donald 
Voorhees. President: William F. Hager, 941 
Hamilton St. 

Erte PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Fritz Mahler. 
Manager: Harold Kendrick. 320 G. Daniel 
Baldwin Bldg. 

Harrispurc SyMpHONY. Conductor: Edwin Mc- 
Arthur. President: Edgar Z. Wallower. 26 N. 
3rd St. 

LEHIGH VALLEY SymMpHONY. Conductor: Herbert 
Fiss. President: Hugh R. Davidson. Easton. 

PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA. Conductor: Eugene 
Ormandy. Manager: Harl McDonald. 1910 
Girard Trust Bldg. 

PitTsBuRGH SyMpHONY. Conductor for 1952-3: 
William Steinberg. Manager: Edward Specter. 
1305 Farmers Bank Bldg. 

READING SympPHONY. Conductor: Alexander Hils- 
berg. President: René W. Irwin. 635 Penn St. 

ScrANTON PxHiLtHarmMonic. Conductor: Frieder 
Weissmann. President: Mrs. Charles B. Bryant. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

York SympHony. Conductor: George Hurst. 
Manager: Glenn M. Brillhart. 953 Fahs St. 


Rhode Island 


Ruope IsLAND PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Francis 
Madeira. Manager: Raymond G. Williams. 
P. O. Box 1143, Providence. 


South Carolina 


ANDERSON SyMPHONY. Conductor: Everett Mc- 
Dowell. Manager: Roy Brown. 

CHARLESTON SyMPHONY. Conductor: J. Albert 
Fracht. President: Dr. Paul H. Buchholdt, 163A 
King St. 

SPARTANBURG SYMPHONY. Conductor: Pedro San- 
juan. President: W. Hughson Green. 


Tennessee 


CHATTANOOGA SYMPHONY. Conductor: Joseph 
Hawthorne. Manager: Colleen Cosgrove. 928 
James Bldg. 

KNOXVILLE SyMPHONY. Conductor: David Van 
Vactor. Manager: Arthur W. Lavidge. 323 
Mercantile Bldg. 

NASHVILLE SyMpHONyY. Conductor: Guy Taylor. 
Manager: Earl Hinton. Hermitage Hotel. 

Oak Rince SympHony. Conductor: Waldo E. 
Cohn. Secretary: Charlotte Wayne. 102 Plym- 
outh Circle. 


Territory of Hawaii 


HonoLuLu SyMpHOoNy. Conductor: George Ba- 


rati. Manager: Jack E. Gillett. P. O. Box 1838. 
Texas 
AMARILLO SympHony. Conductor: A. Clyde 


Roller. President: Eddie Malin. Box 2552. 

Austin SyMpHOoNY. Conductor: Ezra Rachlin. 
Manager: Anita Marie Schmedes. P. O. Box 
1160. 

Baytor UNiversity SymMpHOoNY. Conductor: Dan- 
iel Sternberg. Manager: Baylor University 
School of Music, Waco. 

Corpus Curist1 SyMPHONY. Conductor: C. Bur- 
dette Wolfe. Del Mar College. 

Dattas SympHony. Conductor: Walter Hendl. 
Manager: Morgan Knott. 2310 S. Lamar St. 

Et Paso Sympuony. Conductor: Orlando Barera. 
Manager: Mrs. A. F. Quisenberry. Hilton Hotel. 

Houston Sympuony. Conductor: Efrem Kurtz. 
Manager: Tom M. Johnson. 

LupsocK SyMPHONY. Conductor: William A. 


Harrod. Manager: Crystelle S. Sanders. 2214 
25th St. 
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San Antonio SympHony. Conductor: Victor 
Alessandro. Manager: Arthur W. Perkins, 916 
Maverick Bldg. 

WicuHita Farts SympHony. Conductor: Freder- 
ick Balazs. Manager: Mrs. J. W. Akin, Jr. 


Utah 


Utau SympHony. Conductor: Maurice Abrava- 
nel. Manager: David S. Romney. 55 West 
First South St., Salt Lake City. 


Virginia 

NorrotK SymMpHony. Conductor: Edgar Schenk- 
man. Manager: W. Franklyn Rountrey. 610 
Maryland Ave. 

RicoMonpD SympHony. Conductor: William 
Haaker. Manager: William Eanes, Jr. 304 W. 
Franklin St. 

Vircin1aA OrcHEstTRA. Conductor: William Haa- 


ker. Manager: P. L. Parrish. 304 W. Franklin 
St., Richmond. 


Washington 


BREMERTON SYMPHONY. Conductor: Gilbert N. 
Burns. Manager: Stanley E. Zabroski. 15th 
St. and Chester Ave. 

SEATTLE SyMpPHONY. Guest conductors. President: 
Wallace Campbell. 1404% 6th Ave. 
SPOKANE PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Harold 
Paul Whelan. President: Edward Hughes. P. 

O. Box 1504. 


West Virginia 


CHARLESTON SYMPHONY. Conductor: Antonio 
Modarelli. Manager: Joseph S. Felix, Jr. 1104 
Quarrier St. 

HuntTINGcGTON SyMmpPuHONy. Conductor: Howard 
cee President: Leonard Samworth, 522 9th 

- 

WHEELING SympHoNyY. Conductor: Henry Mazer. 

ee Chester R. Hubbard. 2227 Chapline 
t. 


Wisconsin 


KENOSHA SYMPHONY. Conductor: Harold New- 
ton. Manager: Ragnhild Holmquist Congdon. 
6350 Seventh Ave. 

LaCrossE SyMPHONY. Conductor: Leigh Elder. 
President: Jake Hoescher. 

Mapison Civic SymMpHony. Conductor: Walter 
Heermann. Manager: Mrs. Paul Jones. 211 
N. Carroll St. 

Music UNDER THE STARS ORCHESTRA. Conductor : 
Jerzy Bojanowski. Manager: Sam Basan. 901 
N. 9th St. 

Racine SyMpuHony. Conductor: Frederick Schulte. 
P. O. Box 273. 


WAUKESHA SYMPHONY. Conductor: Milton 
Weber. President: Bruno Werra. 214 Wilbur 
Ave. 

Wyoming 

Casper Civic SymMpHony. Conductor: Blaine D. 
Coolbaugh. Manager: Les Parsons. 127 S. 
Jackson. 


CHEYENNE SyMPHONY. Conductor: Eugene Ad- 
ams. President: Mrs.° Clyde G. Ross. 


OPERA COMPANIES 


AFTER DINNER OpeRA Company. Director: 
Richard Flusser. Box 1118, G.P.O., New York, 
= es 


ATLANTA Opera CoMPANy. Producer-director: 
Richard Valente, Atlanta, Ga. 
Bop JONES UNIVERSITY OPERA 

Greenville, S. C. 

CENTRAL City Opera House AssociATION. Mana- 
ger: Donald V. Stophlet, 1502 Cleveland PI., 
Denver, Colo. 

CHATTANOOGA OperRA ASSOCIATION. Conductor: 
Werner Wolff. President: Tom Crutchfield. 

CHAUTAUQUA Opera Company. General director: 


ASSOCIATION. 


Alfredo Valenti. Business manager: Albion 
Adams, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
CINCINNATI Music-DramMa GulILpD. President: 


Charlotte L. Shockley, 670 June St. 

CINCINNATI SUMMER OPERA ASSOCIATION. Man- 
aging director: Robert L. Sidell. Musical direc- 
tor: Fausto Cleva. Times Star Tower. 

Connecticut Opera ASSOCIATION. Artistic direc- 
tor: Frank Pandolfi. 926 Main St., Hartford, 
Conn, 

Denver GRAND OperA CoMPANy. Conductor: 
Msgr. Joseph Bosetti. Manager: Msgr. Elmer L. 
Kolka. 1536 Logan St., Denver 5, Colo. 

Dra Mu Opera Company. Conductor: Henri 
Elkan. President: Raymond L. Smith. 130 N. 
Sickels St., Philadelphia 39, Penna. 


Fort WortH Opera Association, Director: Kart 
Kritz. President: Webb Maddox, Box 536, 
TCU Station, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Guitp Opera Company. Acting president: Flor- 
ence Irish. Director: Carl Ebert. Conductor: 
Richard Lert. Los Angeles. " 

Hottywoop Bow: Opera Company. Director: 
James A. Doolittle. 412 S. Spaulding, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

Jackson Opera GuiLp. President: Mrs. John T. 
Caldwell, Jr., Jackson, Miss. 

Lonpon Opera Company. Director: Vera Crenny, 
150 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 

Manwatran Civic Opera Company. Conductor: 
Francesco Riggio. Manager: Giorgio D’Andria. 
194 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION. General man- 
ager: Rudolf Bing. 39th St. and Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Monrreat Festivacs, Inc. President: Mrs. Atha- 
nese David. Room 14, Windsor Hotel, Mon- 
treal, P.Q., Canada. d 

MontTreaL Opera GuiLp, Inc. Director: Pauline 
Donalda. Conductor: Emil Cooper. 2184 Lin- 
coln Ave., Montreal, P.Q., Canada. 

NaTIONAL GRAND Opera Company. Director: 
Giorgio D’Andria. 1005 Carnegie Hall, 7th Ave. 
and 57th St., New York, N.Y. 

New ENGLAND Opera THEATRE. Artistic director : 
Boris Goldovsky. Executive director: Burton 
J. Jones, Jr. 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

New Lyric Stace. Director: Moritz Bomhard. 
51 E. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

New Orteans Opera House ASsocIATION. Gen- 
eral director: Walter Herbert. President: 
Rudolf Schulze, 220 Camp St., New Orleans. 

New York City Opera Company. General di- 
rector: Joseph Rosenstock, 130 W. 56th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

NortHwWest GRAND Opera ASSOCIATION. Musical 
director: Eugene Linden, Seattle, Wash 

Opera Guitp or GREATER MraAmti. Director: 
Arthuro Di Filippi, 625 S.W. 29th Rd., Miami 
36, Fla. 

Paciric Opera Company. General director: Ar- 
turo Casiglia. Manager: Dario Shindell, 278 
Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 

PHILADELPHIA Civic GRAND OPERA COMPANY. 
General manager: Anthony Terracciano. Ar- 
tistic director and conductor: Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek. 1422 Chestnut St. 

PHILADELPHIA LA ScALA OPERA COMPANY. Gen- 
eral manager: Humbert A. Pelosi. Conductor: 
Carlo Moresco. 1102 Land Title Bldg. 

PittspurGH Opera Society. Assistant manager: 
Robert Baltz. Musical director: Richard Karp. 
632 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Poputar Price Granp OPERA CoMPANy, INC. 
Artistic director: Alfredo Salmaggi. Academy 
of Music, 30 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Pau. Civic Opera ASSOCIATION. President: 
Julian S. Gilman. Conductor: Leo Kopp. 143 
W. 4th St., St. Paul. 

San ANTONIO SyMpHONY Society. Acting direc- 
tor: Victor Alessandro. Manager: Arthur W. 
Perkins. 916 Maverick Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 

San Carto Opera ComMpPANy. General manager: 
Fortune Gallo. 1697 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

San Francisco Opera ASSOCIATION. General di- 
rector: Gaetano Merola. Manager: Howard K. 
Skinner. War Memorial Opera House, San 
Francisco 2, Calif. 

CuHarLes L. WAGNER OperA CoMPANY. Manager: 
Charles L. Wagner Management, Inc., 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


LITTLE ORCHESTRAS 


BAKALEINIKOFF SINFONIETTA. Conductor: Vladi- 
mir Bakaleinikoff. Manager: National Concert 
and Artists Corporation. 711 Fifth Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 

BuFFALo SyMPHONETTE. Conductor: Fred Kessel. 
14 Cheltenham Drive, Buffalo, N. Y. 

CLEVELAND LittLE SyMPHONY. Conductor: Theo- 
dore Bloomfield. 11001 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
6, Ohio. 

Co_tumbBus LittLE SyMPHONY. Conductor: George 
Hardesty. President: Mrs. Wallace Mountcastle, 
1913 Collingwood Rd., Columbus, Ohio. 

Fort WAYNE PHILHARMONIC SINFONIETTA. Con- 
ductor: Igor Buketoff. Manager: Roger G. Hall, 
631 W. Jefferson St. 

Haro_p Byrns CHAMBER ORCHESTRA. Conductor : 
— Byrns. 1330% Havenhurst, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Littte OrcHEstrA Society. Conductor: Thomas 
Scherman. Manager: Thea Dispeker. Tour di- 
rection: Columbia Artists Management, 113 W. 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

LittLE SyMpHoNy oF Detroit. Manager: Ber- 
nard Rosen. 5320 John R. Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


(Continued on page 231) 
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SUMMER FESTIVALS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


UNITED STATES and CANADA 


EUROPE 


Austria 


BrEGENZ. Music Festival. Light-opera and ballet 
performances and concerts. July 26 to Aug. 17. 

Graz. Music Festival. From early July on. 

Sauzpurc. International Society for Contemporary 
Music Festival. July 20 to 29. 

Sarzspurc. Salzburg Festival. Opera performances 
and concerts. July 26 to Aug. 31. 

VIENNA. Spring Music Festival. Opera perform- 
ances and concerts. May 17 to June 10. 


France 


ABBAYE DE RoyAuMoNT. Semaines Musicales In- 
ternationales. Six weekend concerts. June 6 
to 22 


AIX-EN-PROVENCE. International Festival of Music. 
Opera performances and concerts. July 10 to 31. 
BorpEAUX. Music Festival. May 15 to 25. 

Lyon-CHARBONNIERES. Music Festival. 
to July 10. : 

Menton. Music Festival. August. 

Nice. Spring Music Festival. May 20 to June 20. 
Nimes. Summer Festival. Dance events. Late 
June and early July. 

Paris. Masterpieces of the Twentieth Century. 
Sponsored by Congress for Cultural Freedom. 
Opera and ballet performances and concerts. 
April 28 to May 31. 

Parts. Summer Musical Evenings. July and Au- 
gust. 

St.-MICHEL DE Cuxa. Chamber-music programs, 
directed by Pablo Casals. June 15 to 29. 

— Music Festival. Late June and early 
uly. 

STRASBOURG. Music Festival. June 10 to 25. 

Toutouse. Music Festival. May 25 to June 10. 


June 20 


Germany 


3AYREUTH. Bayreuth Festival. Wagner operas. 
July 23 to Aug. 25. 

Berwin. Berlin Festival Weeks. August. 

CoBLENz. Season of outdoor operettas. June 29 to 
Sept. 14. 

DONAUESCHINGEN. Music Days. 
new music. Oct. 11 and 12. 

HHANNovER. Festival week celebrating 100th anni- 
versary of Hannover Opera House. Early Sep- 
tember. 

Municn. Opera festival performances by Bava- 
rian State Opera. July 19 to Aug. 17. 

WIESBADEN. International Opera and Ballet Fes- 
tival. May 10 to June 10. 


Great Britain 


E:pinpurGH. Edinburgh Festival. Opera and bal 
let performances and concerts. Aug. 17 to Sept. 
6. 

GGLYNDEBOURNE. Glyndebourne 
June 19 to July 20. 


Programs of 


Opera Festival. 


Israel 


ALL Cities. International Choir Festival. Aug. 6 
to 1l 


Italy 
ENNA 
July. 
FLorence. Maggio Musicale. Opera and concert 
performances. May 6 to June 22. 
Florence. Musical Evenings. July and August. 
Mitan. Autumn concert season at La Scala. Oc- 
tober and November. 
Perucia. Sagra Musicale dell’ 
choral concerts. September. 
Rome. Opera performances at Baths of Caracalla. 
July and August. 
VENICE. International 
Music. In September. 
—S Opera performances at the Verona arena. 
n July. 


The Netherlands 


Tue Hacue. Holland Festival. Opera and ballet 
performances and concerts. June 5 to July 4. 


Switzerland 


ENGADINE. Chamber-music concerts. July 19 ‘to 
Aug. 12. 

LucerNE. International 
Aug. 9 to 31. 

Montreux. Narcissus Festival. Includes open-air 
performances by Rome Opera. June 12 to 22. 

Montreux. Musical September. Symphony con- 
certs. September and October. 

ZuricH. June Festivals. Orchestra concerts in the 
Tonhalle. June 10 to July 1. 


pera performances at Lombardi Castle. 


Umbria. Sacred 


Festival of Contemporary 


Music Festival Weeks. 


February, 1952 


Aspen Festivat, Aspen, Colo. June 30 to Aug. 
31. Programs by recitalists and ensembles. Mu- 
sical director: Joseph Rosenstock. Vice-presi- 
dent: Richard P. Leach, 33 W. 54th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 

BacH FestivaL, Carmel, Calif. Sunset Audito- 
rium. July 14 to 20. Choral and instrumental 
music by Bach and other composers. Conductor : 
Gastone Usigli. Denny-Watrous Management, 
P. O. Box 282. 

BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL, Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass. 
July 5 to Aug. 10. Three weekend series of 
chamber orchestra concerts; three weekend se- 
ries of Boston Symphony concerts. Conductors : 
Charles Munch, Pierre Monteux, and Leonard 
Bernstein. 

Brevarp Festival, Brevard, N. C. Transylvania 
Music School grounds. Brevard Festival Sym- 
phony, with soloists. Conductor: James Chris- 
tian Pfohl. President: Mrs. Frank G. Carr. 

BuFFraLo Civic OrcHestra, Buffalo, N. Y. Al- 
bright Art Gallery. Fourteen open-air concerts. 
Conductor: Jan Wolanek. 

CenTRAL City Pray Festiva, Central City, Colo. 
Opera House. July and August. Two or three 
opera productions during four-week season, fol- 
lowed by one play for three weeks. Manager: 
Donald V. Stophlet, 1502 Cleveland Place, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
July 7 to August 24. Operas, symphony pro- 
grams, and chamber music. Conductor, sym- 
phony orchestra: Franco Autori. Director, opera 
company: Alfredo Valenti. Opera conductors: 
Alberto Bimboni and Edward Murphy. Presi- 
dent: S. M. Hazlett. 

CINCINNATI SUMMER Opera, Cincinnati, 
Zoological Gardens Pavilion. 
Six weeks of opera. Musical director: Fausto 
Cleva. Managing director: Robert L. Sidell. 
Times Star Tower. 

Crvic Universiry Orcnestra, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Thornden Park Amphitheatre. Eight weekly 
concerts, with soloists. Conductor: Alexander 
Capurso. Manager: William S. O’Brien, 310 
Montgomery St. 

CLEVELAND SUMMER Pops Concerts, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Public Auditorium. Conductor: Rudolph 
Ringwall. 

EsPLANADE CONCERTS, Boston, Mass. Hatch Me- 
morial Shell, Charles River Esplanade. July. 
Free nightly concerts for three weeks and three 
children’s concerts. Conductor: Arthur Fiedler 

Grant PAarK SUMMER CONCERTS. Chicago, III. 
Grant Park Band Shell. June 25 to Aug. 17. 
Free concerts by Grant Park Symphony, with 
guest conductors and soloists. Resident conduc- 
tor: Nicolai Malko. 

Hottywoop Bowt Concerts, Hollywood, Calif. 
Eight-week season beginning in July. Holly- 
wood Bowl Orchestra (Los Angeles Philhar- 


Ohio. 
June to August. 


monic), with guest conductors and_ soloists. 
President: Jean Hersholt, 2301 N. Highland 
Ave. 

Hono_utu Pops Orcuestra, Honolulu, T. H. 


Kapiolani Park. Summer evening series. Con- 
ductor: Robin McQuesten. Manager: Lloyd T. 
Krause, P.O. Box 385. 

Les Concerts SyMPHONIQUES, Montreal, P. Q. 
Weekly concerts in July, with guest soloists and 
conductors. Manager: Pierre Béique, 1476 Sher- 
brooke St., W 

Los ANnGeLEs Music Festivat, Los Angeles, Calif. 
May 11, 18, and 26, and June 3. Concerts by 
orchestra, chorus, and soloists. Musical direc- 
tor: Franz Waxman. Auspices: Los Angeles 
Orchestral Society. 

MonTrEAL Festivats, Montreal, P. Q. Molsom 
Stadium. Opera productions. President: Mrs. 
Athanase David, Room 14, Windsor Hotel. 

Music UNDER THE Stars, Milwaukee, Wis. Emil 
Blatz Temple of Music. Washington Park. 
June to August. Orchestra concerts, with solo- 
ists. Conductor: Jerzy Bojanowski. Manager: 
Sam Basan. Auspices: County Park Commis- 
sion. 

Music UNDER THE Stars, Seattle, Wash. Green 
Lake Aquatheatre. Concerts and stage perfor- 
mances. Musical director: Gustave Stern. Au- 
spices: Greater Seattle, Inc., and Seattle Park 
Board. ; 

New Or_eans SUMMER Pop Concerts, New Or- 
leans, La. Beauregard Square. June and July. 
Three orchestra concerts weekly. Conductor 
(1951): Izler Solomon. President: Leon God- 
chaux, Jr., 828 Canal St. 


OcLeBAy INsTITUTE, Wheeling, W. Va. Oglebay 
Park Amphitheatre. Summer concerts and opera 
productions in July and August. Executive di- 
rector: Edwin M. Steckel. 

OjAr Festivars, Ojai, Calif. Last week in May. 
Chamber-music programs. Manager: John 
Bauer. 

PLymMoutH Rock CENTER OF Music AND DRAMA, 
Duxbury, Mass. June to August. Concerts, 
operas, and plays. Director: David Blair Mc- 
Closky. 

PROMENADE SYMPHONY CONCERTS, Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto Philharmonic, with guest conductors 
and soloists. Manager: Ernest Johnson, 279 
Young St. 

Ravinia Festiva, Ravinia Park, Ill. June 24 tc 
Aug. 10. Six weeks of concerts by Chicago 
Symphony, with guest conductors and soloists ; 
one week of chamber music. Chairman: Howell 
W. Murray. 

Rep Rocks Festiva, Denver, Colo. Red Rocks 
Amphitheatre. July and August. Denver Sym- 
phony, with soloists. Conductor: Saul Caston. 
Manager: Helen Black. 

Rosin Hoop Dett Concerts, Philadelphia, Penna 
Fairmount Park. June to August. Robin Hood 
Dell Orchestra, with guest conductors and so- 
loists. Manager: Frederic R. Mann, 1420 Wal- 
nut St. 

St. Paut Pop Concerts, St. Paul, Minn 
nights a week from July 11 to Sept. 1 
ductor: Hermann Herz. 

San Dieco Sympuony, San Diego, Calif. Balboa 
Park Bowl. Six summer concerts. Conductor: 
Fabien Sevitzky. 

StapruM Concerts, New York City. Lewisohn 
Stadium. June to August. Five concerts a 
week for six weeks, June 23 to Aug. 2. Stadium 
Concerts Symphony, with guest conductors and 
soloists. 

TwILicHt Time SUMMER Series, Oklahoma City 
Okla. Edgemere Under the Stars amphitheatre 
Oklahoma City Symphony players, with soloists 
and chorus. Programs on Friday nights for 
eight weeks in summer. 

VentTNoR City SuMMER Music FestIvAL, Vent- 
nor City, N. J. August. Programs by guest 
soloists and ensembles. Artists’ committee chair- 
man: Abigail K. Hoffman. 15 S. New Haven 
Ave. 

WATERGATE Concerts, Washington, D. C. Twelve 
concerts by the National Symphony, with soloists 


LITTLE ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 230) 


Three 
Con- 


LONGINES SYMPHONETTI Conductor Mishel 
Piastro. Manager: Jack Adams and Company 
11 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 


Los ANGELES CHAMBER SYMPHONY. Music di- 


rector: John Vincent. President: Conrad H 
Lester. 
MANHATTAN CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, Conductor: 


Charles Schiff, 600 W. 116th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

MonvTrREAL LittLE SYMPHONY. Conductor: George 
Schick. 1040 Sherbrooke St., W., Montreal, P. 
Q., Canada. 

Mozart OrcHEsTRA. Conductor: Robert Scholz 


Manager: Ermine Kahn. 113 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 

New CHAMBER 
Conductor: Ifor Jones, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

Nies-BerceR CHAMBER ORCHESTRA. Conductor: 
Edouard Nies-Berger. 63 W. 55th St. New 
York, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Pine Sts., 


ORCHESTRA OF 
18th and 


NorTHWEST SINFONIETTA. Conductor and man- 
ager: Henry Denecke, Room 223, Northrup 
Auditorium, University of Minnesota, Minne- 


apolis 14, Minn. 

PoRTLAND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA Conductor: 
Boris Sirpo. P.O. Box 3845, Portland, Ore 

SAIDENBERG LITTLE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Dan- 
iel Saidenberg. Manager: Colbert-LaBerge, 15 
W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

St. Louis Litre SympHony. Conductors: Stan- 
ley Chapple and Max Steindel. Manager: Mrs. 
Henry Bry. 1170 Hampden Drive, St. Louis 17. 

San Antonio LittLeE SyMpHONy. Conductor: 
Julius Hegyi. Manager: McCrory-Escott Man- 
agement. 126 Dawnview Lane, San Antonio 1, 
Tex. 


ZIMBLER STRING SINFONIETTA. Leader: Josef 
Zimbler. Manager: Aaron Richmond. Boston, 
Mass. 
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GROUP ATTRACTIONS ON TOUR 


AMERICAN SaAvoyarps, Inc. Dorothy Raedler’s 
Masque and ‘Lyre Company, in Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s The Mikado and Patience, with or- 
chestra and chorus. Tour begins Nov. 12, with 
Christmas vacation. Management: Charles L. 
Wagner. 

ANA Martia’s SPANISH BALLET. Company of 20. 
Tour from Oct. 13 to Dec. 13: Canada, South, 
West Coast, Northwest, Midwest, and East. 
Management: Hurok Attractions. Booking di- 
rection: National Concert and Artists Corpora- 
tion. 

THe AnceLaires. Harp Quintet. Cross-country 
tour from Oct. 1 to Dec. 1. Management: 
Columbia Artists Management. Personal direc- 
tion: Kurt Weinhold. 

ARTHUR FIEDLER AND THE Boston Pops Tour 
OrcuestrA. Ensemble of 75. First tour (by ar- 
rangement with the Boston Symphony) in late 
January, February, and March, 1953: from 
Boston, west to Michigan, south to Kentucky, 
east ‘to Virginia, south to Florida, west to 
Texas, north to Chicago, and east to Boston. 
Management: Columbia Artists Management. 
Personal direction: Judson, O’Neill and Judd. 

BALLET Russe DE Monte CarLo Concert Com- 
PANY. Company of 20. Special production by 
Serge Denham for more than 500 cities not 
visited by senior company. Program includes 
version of Gaité Parisienne accompanied by two 
pianos. Fall tour from Oct. 13 to Dec. 13: 
Ontario, Michigan to Winnipeg, Midwest, and 
returning to New York. Winter tour from Jan. 
5 to March 28, 1953: Eastern Seaboard, south- 
ward to Texas, California, northward to Wash- 
ington, and eastward to Chicago via Montana. 


Management: Columbia Artists Management. 
Personal direction: Coppicus, Schang and 
Brown. 


Bett Srncers. Ensemble of 32 girls. Conductor: 
Leslie R. Bell. Tour in October and November: 
entire Midwest. Tour in March and April, 1953: 
East. Management: Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment. Personal direction: Kurt Weinhold. 

Boyp NEEL OrCHESTRA OF LONDON. Ensemble of 
22. Conductor: Boyd Neel. Tour in October 
and November: Newfoundland to Nova Scotia 
to New Brunswick to Quebec to Ontario to 
Michigan and to New York State (including 
New York City). Management: Columbia 
Artists Management. Personal direction: Jud- 
son, O’Neill and Judd. 

THe CaroLers. Singing group of 4 men and 1 
girl, with pianist. Repertoire ranges from music 
by Schubert to selections from Show Boat. 
Tour in November and December: West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, 
and Delaware. Tour in January and February, 
1953: Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, southern 
Michigan, and Illinois. Management: Columbia 
Artists Management. Personal direction: Jud- 
son, O'Neill and Judd. : 

CELEBRITY OPERA ComMPANY. Presents The Barber 
of Seville, in English. Fall tour. Management: 
Celebrity Artists Corporation and Walter Pres- 
ton. 

CHARLES KULLMAN AND THE MEN oF SOoNG. 
Metropolitan Opera tenor and male quartet in 
joint appearances. Tour in October and early 
November: California, Northwest, and Central 
Mountain States only. Management: Columbia 
Artists Management. Personal direction: Jud- 
son, O’Neill, and Judd. - 

Cor UMBIA Concert Trio. Piano, violin, and cello 
trio, presenting trios and solos. Tour in Novem- 
ber: Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Alabama. Tour in April and 
May, 1953: Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, northern Michigan, Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois, southern Michigan, and Indiana. Man: age- 
ment: Columbia Artists Management. Personal 
direction: Judson, O’Neill, and Judd. 

4 HE CONCERTANTsS. New instrumental ensemble, 
including Virginia Peterson, cello: Ann Stod- 
dard, harp; Stuart Canin, violin; and Gertrude 
Bary, piano. First tour from Feb. 1 to March 
29, 1953: New England and eastern Canada. 
Management: Columbia Artists Management. 
Personal direction: Horace J. Parmelee. 

DANISH STATE OrcHESTRA. Ensemble of 96. Con- 
ductors: Erik Tuxen and Thomas Jensen. First 
American tour from Oct. 13 to Nov. 26: from 
New York to New Orleans to Chicago to New 
York. Management: Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment. Personal direction: Coppicus, Schang and 
Brown. 

DE Paur INFANTRY CHorus. Ensemble of 32. 
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Conductor: Leonard de Paur. Sixth transcon- 
tinental tour: in October, the East; in Novem- 
ber, the Midwest and Northwest; in December, 
California; from Dec. 15 to Feb. 1, Japan; in 
February, southern California to northern 
Texas; in March, the Midwest; in April, New 
England and Quebec. Management: Columbia 
Artists Management. Personal direction: Cop- 
picus, Schang and Brown. 

DENVER SYMPHONY. Ensemble of 80. Conductor: 
Saul Caston. Tour from March 16 to April 25: 
Denver to Chicago via Kansas and Illinois, re- 
turing via Iowa and Nebraska. Management: 
Columbia Artists Management. Personal direc- 
tion: Coppicus, Schang and Brown. 

DupLEyY-MAsLow-BALES AND DANCE COMPANY. 
Tour next season. Management: Consolidated 
Concerts. 

EuzKapt. Company of 15 singers, dancers, and 
musicians, presenting Basque music, dance, and 
pageantry. Director: Juan Onatibia. Second 
American tour from October through Decem- 
ber. Management: Albert Morini. 

Eve Gentry DANce Company. Company of 5. 
Management: David W. Rubin. 

First PrANo Quartet. Original four-piano en- 
semble. Cross-country tour from October 
through March. Management: Fadiman Asso- 
ciates, Ltd. 

GERSHWIN FeEstiIvAL. Company of 30, including 
Gershwin Concert Orchestra. Conductor: Lorin 
Maazel. Soloists: Jestis Maria Sanroma, pianist ; 
Carolyn Long, soprano; and Theodor Uppman, 
baritone. Tour from Feb. 2 to May 9: in Feb- 
ruary, New York to Chicago via Michigan and 
Indiana; in March, Chicago to Portland, Ore., 
via Kansas, Colorado, and Oregon (short-line) ; 
in April, Seattle to Minneapolis via Montana 
and Canadian Northwest; in May, Chicago to 
New York. Management: Columbia Artists 
Management. Personal direction: Andre Mer- 
tens. 

Jacon’s Prttow Dance FestivaL. Company of 7, 
including Ted Shawn, Myra Kinch, La Meri, 
Richard and Flora Stuart, and a ballet duo. 
Tour from Oct. 13 to Nov. 22: New York area, 
New England, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, southern Michigan, and southern Ontario. 
Management: Columbia Artists Management. 
Personal direction: Andre Mertens. 

JArorF MALE CHorus AND DANCERS. Company of 
27. Conductor: Serge Jaroff. Tour from Sept. 
29 to Dec. 13: Chicago to Winnipeg to Van- 
couver to Los Angeles to Chicago. Management : 
Columbia Artists Management: Personal direc- 
tion: Coppicus, Schang and Brown. 

Jean ErpMAN AND Dance Company. Tour next 
season. Management: Consolidated Concerts. 
KATHERINE FLowers DANCERS. Present dances 
based on Negro folklore. Management: Clar- 

ence Cramer. 

LittLe OrcuHestrA Society. Ensemble of 26. Con- 
ductor: Thomas Scherman. Tour from March 
2 to 28: New York area, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware. Personal di- 
rection: Coppicus, Schang and Brown. 

LoONGINES SYMPHONETTE. Ensemble of 29. Con- 
ductor: Mishel Piastro. Tour from Oct. 5 to 
Dec. 6: Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, British 
Columbia, Washington, Oregon, California, 
Idaho, Utah, Arizona, and a hicier Tour 
from Feb. 15 to March 7: Eastern Coast. Per- 
sonal direction: Coppicus, Schang and Brown, 
by arrangement with Clarence Cramer. 

Marina Svetiova. Ballerina, with male dancer, 
Spanish dancer, and concert pianist. Tour from 
Oct. 13 to Nov. 2: New England, Middle At- 
lantic states, and South. Management: Colum- 
bia Artists Management. Personal direction: 
Horace J. Parmelee. 

MARTHA GRAHAM AND CoMPANY. Tour next sea- 
son. Management: Consolidated Concerts. 
MEN oF Sonc. Male quartet. Tour from late 
November to Dec. 15: Northwest, Central 
Mountain states and Plains area. Management: 
Columbia Artists Management. Personal direc- 

tion: Judson, O'Neill and Judd. 

METROPOLITAN ENSEMBLE. Ensemble of 8 instru- 
mentalists. Soloist: Roman Totenberg, violinist. 
Management: Celebrity Artists Corporation and 
Walter Preston. 

Mia SLAVENSKA AND FREDERIC FRANKLIN. Com- 
pany of 30, with orchestra. Presenting Antony 
Tudor’s ballet version of A Streetcar Named 
Desire, in European tour from September to 
January. United States tour for twelve weeks, 
beginning Jan. 10. Management: Consolidated 
Concerts. 


Mozart OrcHEstrA. Ensemble of 18. Conductor: 
Robert Scholz. Soloist: Helen Kwalwasser, vio- 
linist. Tour of East next season. Management: 
Erminie Kahn. 

Nassau Strinc Quarter AND Lucie BIGELOW 
Rosen. Quartet and thereminist in joint con- 
certs. Management: Willard Matthews. 

New Art WINp Quintet. Five-week coast-to- 
coast tour next season. Management: Norma 
Waldon Associates. 

New York Ciry Baier. Company of 100. Totr 
from Sept. 29 to Nov. 9: East, South, and 
Midwest. Management: Hurok Attractions 
30oking direction: National Concert and Artists 
Corporation. 

New York Winp ENsemMBLe. Ensemble of 10 
brass and woodwind players. Tour in spring of 
1952: Midwest and Southwest, under manage- 
ment of Pryor-Menz Concert Direction. Con- 
certs in East. Management: Erminie Kahn. 

PacE-SToNE BALLET. Company of 22, headed by 
Ruth Page and Bentley Stone. Management: 
Clarence Cramer. 

PEARL Primus AND DANCE CoMPANY. Company 
of 12. Tour for 36 weeks, beginning on Marcl 
8, 1952, on West Coast. Management: Con- 
solidated Concerts. 

PHILHARMONIC PIANO QUARTET. Artists have four 
grand pianos with them. Tour from March 
through May, 1953; New York, Connecticut, 
Long Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi 
Louisiana, southwest California, Nevada, North- 
west, returning East through Idaho, Montana, 
Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, and North Dakota. 
Management: Columbia Artists Management. 
Personal direction: Judson, O’Neill and Judd. 

Tue Revecers. Male quartet and accompanist 
Coast-to-coast tour from October through Feb- 
ruary. Management: Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment. Personal direction: Kurt Weinhold. 

Ropert SHAW CHORALE AND ORCHESTRA. Chorus 
of 30 and orchestra of 19. Conductor: Robtrt 
Shaw. Tour: in October, Midwest; in Novem- 
ber, Southwest and South; in December, South- 
east; in March and April, Northeast Coast 
states, Michigan, and eastern Ohio. A Concert 
Theatre Production. Booking direction: James 


Davidson. 
SAIDENBERG LITTLE SYMPHONY. serge or he Daniel 
Saidenberg. Management: Colbert-LaBerge. 


SALZBURG MARIONETTE THEATRE. United States 
tour of 20 weeks, beginning in October. Man- 
agement: Jack Adams. 

SocrerA ScarLattr pt Naporrt. Ensemble of 16 
instrumentalists. Conductor: Franco Carraciolo, 
First American tour in January and February, 
1953. Management: Albert Morini. 

Tue STATESMEN. New male quartet, including 
John Pettersson and Jack Prigmore, tenors; 
Joseph Frederic, baritone; and Ivar Ivarson, 
bass. First tour from Oct. 13 to Nov. 9: IIli- 
nois, Michigan, and Indiana. Tour from Jan, 
5 to Feb. 1: New England, Middle Atlantic 
state, and South. Management: Columbia 
Artists Management. Personal direction; Hor- 
ace J. Parmelee. 

Trapp FAmMILy SINGERS. Ensemble of 8. Conduc- 
tor: Father Franz Wasner. Tour: in Novem- 
ber, Canada and Midwest; in December (with 
Christmas program), New England, New York 
area, and Boston to Washington. Management: 
Columbia Artists Management. Personal direc- 
tion: Coppicus, Schang and Brown. 

TropicANaA. Company of 10 Negro dancers and 
drummers, headed by Talley Beatty. Fourth 
American tour from January through March, 
1953. Management: Albert Morini. 

Tucson ArizoNA Boys CuHorus. Ensemble of 30 
boys. Director: Eduardo Caso. Tour from Jan. 
19 to Feb. 28 through southern, Middle Atlantic, 
New England, and midwestern states. Manage- 
ment: Columbia Artists Management. Personal 
direction: Horace J. Parmelee. 


VIENNA Cuorr Boys. Ensemble of 25. Tour from 
Jan. 25 to March 29: Canada, South, West 
Coast, Northwest, Midwest, and East. Manage- 
ment: Hurok Attractions. Booking direction: 
National Concert and Artists Corporation. 

WAGNER OperA CoMPANY. Presents Carmen. Stage 
director: Désiré Defrére. Company manager 
Fred Cuneo. Cast and conductor to be an- 
nounced. Tour for 10 weeks, beginning Sept. 29. 
Management: Charles L. Wagner. 

ZIMBLER STRING SINFONIETTA. Conductor and 
harpsichordist: Daniel Pinkham. Tour of New 
England. Management: Demeter Zachareff. 
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Chicago 
By Louts O. PALMER 


Changes in the musical life of Chi- 
cago have been mild but provocative. 
\ new series of Twilight Concerts, be- 
sinning at 5:45, was arranged by 
Mary Wickerham to attract office 
workers and students. The total num- 
ber of concerts and recitals i is slightly 
reduced from last season’s high, but 
ie concert stage continues to be en- 
vened by the appearance of artists 
new to the city. A wholesome interest 

chamber-music groups is shown by 
the activities of established groups and 
tie visits of new ones. 


Chicago Symphony, 220 S. Michi- 
gan Ave. Auspices: eve ‘Orches- 
tral Association. Conductor: Rafael 


hubelik, Associate conductor : George 

“chick. President: Edward L. Ryer- 
son. Manager: George A. Kuyper. 
Orchestra Hall, 2,582. 28 pairs of sub- 

scription concerts on Thursday eve- 
nings and Friday afternoons, Oct. 11 
through April 18; twelve subscription 
mceerts on the first and third Tues- 
days of the month, ‘Oct. 16 through 
\pril 8; Pop concerts on Saturday 
evenings, beginning Oct. 13; three 

eries of young people’s concerts on 
Tuesday afternoons: Series I, grades 
six to eight, 6 concerts beginning Oct. 
9; Series II, fifth grade and below, 
two concerts, Oct. 23 and April 15; 
Series III, high school students, four 
concerts beginning Dec. 4. Guest con- 


ductor: Bruno Walter. Subscription 
series soloists: Friedrich Gulda, Gina 

3achauer, Joseph Fuchs, Leonard 
Rose, Dudley Powers, Claudio Arrau, 
Ruggiero Ricci, Rudolf Serkin, Alex- 
ander Borovsky, Eugene Istomin, Na- 
than Milstein, Adele Addison, Jorge 
Bolet, Todd Duncan, Milton Preves, 
Julius Baker, Rudolf Firkusny, Nicole 
Henriot, Ida Haendel, Leonard Shar- 
row, Zino Francescatti, Abbey Simon, 
George London, Regina Resnik, Nancy 
Carr, Zinka Milanov, David Poleri, 
Cesare Siepi, Myra Hess, Uta Graf, 


John Weicher, Carol Smith, Jan 
Rubes, Moura Lympany, Arthur 
Grumiaux, Alexander Tcherepnin, 


Gaby, Jean and Robert Casadesus, 
William Kapell, Eugene Conley, Mar- 
tha Lipton, and Frances Yeend. 


Committee for Opera in Chicago. 
Chairman: Bentley C. McCloud, Civic 
Opera House. Civic Opera House, 3,- 
625. Sponsors 16 performances by 
the New York City Opera Company, 
Nov. 23 to Dec. 9. 


Ravinia Festival, Ravinia Park, 
Highland Park, Ill. Auspices: Ra- 
vinia Festival Association. Chairman: 
Howell W. Murray. Six weeks of 
summer concerts, beginning in June, 
by the Chicago Symphony under guest 
conductors, on Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday evenings, and Sunday after- 
noons, plus one additional week of 
non-symphonic music. 


Grant Park Symphony. 
Chicago Park District. 
Nicolai Malko. 
Walter L. 


Auspices : 
Conductor : 
General supervisor: 
Larsen. Grant Park. Eight 





In Chicago... 


@ Designed for musie—rich in 


torium capacity, 500 persons. 
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like to receive THE KIMBALL 


without charge. Address: 


ROOM 204 


KIMBALL HALL 


. . . is the perfect answer for 
CONCERTS — LECTURES — ENTERTAINMENTS 


artistic 
professionally equipped stage—complete dressing room facilities—audi- 


located in the heart 
KIMBALL HALL is in the Kimball Building, Wabash Ave. at Jackson 
Blvd., one block west of Michigan Ave. 


@ Your inquiries are cordially invited. 


HALL 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 
KIMBALL BUILDING 
Telephone: WEbster 9-6450 
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weeks of concerts, June 25 to Aug. 17, 
with guest conductors and _ soloists. 
Symphonic programs on Wednesday 
and Friday evenings ; operas, operettas, 
and special programs on Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 


Allied Arts Corporation, 
Wacker Drive. Managing director: 
Harry Zelzer. Orchestra Hall, 2,582. 
Sponsors the following series : 

History and Enjoyment of Music 
Series. Section I: Patrice Munsel, 
Oct. 14; First Piano Quartet, Nov. 11; 
Jussi Bjoerling, Dec. 9; Robert Shaw 
Chorale, March 16; Nathan Milstein, 
March 23; Kirsten Flagstad, April 13; 
Mischa Elman, April 20. Section II: 
Jascha Heifetz, Oct. 21; Risé Stevens, 
Nov. 4; de Paur Infantry Chorus, 
Nov. 18; Gerard Souzay, Jan. 20; 
Dorothy "Maynor, Jan. 27: St. Louis 
Symphony, Feb. 3; Virtuosi di Roma, 
March 3. 

Zelzer Concert Series. Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Dec. 1; Yehudi Menu- 
hin, Jan. 12; St. Louis Symphony, 
Feb. 2; Uc lay Shankar, Feb. 23; Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, March 1; Elena 
Nikolaidi, April 5; Artur Rubinstein, 
April 12. 

Allied Arts Piano Series. Zadel 
Skolovsky, Oct. 28; Theodore Lettvin, 
Nov. 25; Rudolf Serkin, Dec. 2; Aldo 
Ciccolini, Jan. 13; Alexander Uninsky, 
Feb. 17; Artur Rubinstein, March 30; 
Vronsky and Babin, April 6. 

Allied Arts Dance Series. Ana 
Maria’s Spanish Ballet, Oct. 20; Iva 
Kitchell, Nov. 10; Uday Shankar, Feb 
24; Mata and Hari, March 15. 

Extra concerts: Victoria de los An- 
geles, Oct. 7; Carol Smith, Nov. 5; 
Marian Anderson, March 8; Jascha 
Heifetz, March 9; Singing Boys of 
Norway, April 26; William Warfield, 
May 4 


20 N. 


Civic Opera House, 2() N. \Vacker 
Drive. Manager: Herbert Carlin. 
3allet Russe de Monte Carlo, Oct. 15 
through Oct. 30. Sadler’s Wells Thea- 
tre Ballet, Jan. 21 to Jan. 27. Ballet 
Theatre, Dec. 27 through Jan. 6. In- 
dividual concerts and recitals. 


Mary Wickerham Concert and 
Artist Management, 224 S. Michigan 
Ave. Managing director: Mary 
Wickerham. Sponsors following series 
and concerts: 

Musical Arts Piano Series. Or- 
chestra Hall, 2,582. Solomon, Oct. 16; 
F riedrich Gulda, Nov. 6; William Ka- 
pell, Nov. 20; Miriam Wagner, Jan. 
15; Muriel Kerr, Feb. 5; Gold and 
Fizdale, with an ensemble directed by 
Daniel Saidenberg, March 18. 

Fine Arts Quartet. Thorne Hall, 
800. Four concerts: Oct. 24; Nov. 21, 
with William Kapell; Feb. 20, with 
Reginald Kell; March 19. 

Twilight Concerts. Orchestra Hall, 
2,582. John Halloran’s Choralists, 
Nov. 13; Fine Arts Quartet and Mack 
Harrell, Dec. 11; Raya Garbousova 
and Ernst Levy, Jan. 22; Reginald 
Kell and Virginia Parker, Feb. 19; 
Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, March 4 

Winnetka Artist Series. New Trier 
High School, Winnetka. Guiomar 
Novaes, Oct. 17; Ruggiero Ricci, Nov. 
12; Bartolina Trio, Dec. 3; Gerard 
Souzay, Jan. 21; Uday Shankar, Feb. 
26. 

Special concerts. Fullerton Hall, 
500. Agatha Lewis, Nov. 7; Margaret 
Lukaszewski, Nov. 18; Elise Marlin, 
Nov. 20; Gerald Frank, Nov. 27; 
Richard Pick, Dec. 11; Felix Ganz, 





George A. Kuy- 
per, manager of 


the Chicago 


Rafael Kubelik, 


conductor of the 


Symphony Chicago Sym- 
phony 
Jan. 16. Kimball Hall, 500: Anita 
Jordan, Oct. 21; Duffy Hawkins, Nov. 
14 


Bertha Ott Concert Management, 
306 S. Wabash Ave. Orchestra Hall, 
2,582: Myra Hess, March 2; Virgil 
Fox, May 6. Kimball Hall, 500: Leon 
Kirkpatrick, Oct. 28; Artiss de Volt, 
Dec. 2; Geraldine LaSanke, Feb. 15; 
Opera at 8:30, directed by Barre Hill, 
Feb. 19 and 20; Mary Faith Sauer, 
Feb. 29; Louise Doschek, March 10; 
Lewis Moore, March 26; Adrian Lern- 
er, April 20; Julia Rahaman, April 


30; Margaret Harris, May 5. Fuller- 
ton Hall, 500: Josef Piastro, Nov. 6; 
Len Dresslar, Nov. 25; Thaddeus 


Kozuch, Feb. 6 


University of Chicago Concerts. 
Director: Siegmund Levarie. Mandel 
Hall. New Music String Quartet, Oct. 


26; Nell Tangeman, Nov. 9; Nikolai 
Graudan, Nov. 30; Maria Kurenko, 
Dec. 14; Ralph Kirkpatrick, Jan 25: 
Chicago Singers, directed by Ernst 


Levy, Feb. 8; Alma Trio, Feb. 22; 
Martial Singher, March 7; Schneider 
Quartet, in a cycle of fifteen Haydn 
quartets, April 22, 25, and 27 


Chicago Businessmen's Orchestra. 


Conductor — Dasch. Pre sident : 

Cyrus a ad. Orchestra Hall, 2,582. 
Three concerts Soloists: Theodore 
L ettvia, Nov. 30; Louis Sudler and 
Nancy Carr, Feb. 8; Mischa Mischa- 


koff, May 5 
Howard R. Will Concert Manage- 


(Continued on page 234) 





ClarenceE Cramer 


Kimball Bldg. Chicage 





Longines Symphonette 
& Mishel Piastro 

"Top Award" Radio Symphony 
Nancy Carr, soprano 

Star of Mutual Network and TV 


Iida Krehm 


International Pianist 


Chicago Piano Trio 
Harold Eisberg — Adele Tilson — 
Richard Faith 


Page-Stone Ballet 


Ruth Page, Bentiey Stone, 20 people 


Katherine Flowers Dancers 
Folklore Negro Dances; 8 people 


Cavallaires Male Quartet 
Radio and Television fame 


In Operetta Time 


June Browne & Daniel Cobb 
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Chicago 
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ment, 332 S. Michigan Ave. Man- 
ager: Howard R. Will. Fullerton 
Hall, 500. Mary Davenport, Oct. 16; 
Helen de Jager, Nov. 13; Francis 
Barnard, Jan. 15; Budapest String 
Quartet, Feb. 2 and 3; Bronislay Gim- 
pel, Feb. 10; Leonard Seeber, Feb. 
26; Gloria Lind, March 18; Joy Ma- 
March 25; Edna Thielans, April 


Siegel Chamber Music Players. 
Founder and director: Clara Siegel. 
Manager: Arthur Ehrlich. Fullerton 
Hall, 500. Three concerts: Miss 
Siegel, piano, Leonard Sorkin, violin, 
George Sopkin, cello, Julius Baker, 
flute, Clark Brody, clarinet, and 
Leonard Sharrow, bassoon, Feb. 13; 
Miss Siegel and Daniel Saidenberg, 
cello, March 12; Miss Siegel and the 
Berkshire Quartet, April 16. 


Roosevelt College String Quartet 
Composed of faculty members of 
Roosevelt College School of Music. 
Fullerton Hall, 500. Series of four 
concerts: Oct. 17; Dec. 12; Feb. 20; 
April 2, with Eugene Istomin. 


Pro Musica Trio, Chicago Arts 
Club. Series of six Wednesday morn- 
ing concerts, beginning Oct. 10. 


Civic Orchestra. Conductor: 
George Schick. Orchestra Hall, 2,582. 
Three concerts: Dec. 10, Feb. 19, and 
April 29. 


IMinois Federation of Music Clubs, 
115 S. Wabash Ave. President: Vir- 
ginia Bond Pardee. Sponsors series of 
community musical workshops, opera 
workshop, instrumental and vocal con- 
tests, scholarships, composition con- 
tests, choir clinics, courses of study, 
and a summer music camp at Lake 
Forest, Il. 


George A. Kuyper, 220 S. Michi- 
gan Ave. Orchestra Hall, 2,582. Con- 
certs and recitals. 


Estelle Lutz Artists’ Bureau, 25 E. 
Jackson Blvd. Manager: Estelle Lutz. 
Concerts and recitals at Orchestra 
oo Kimball Hall, and Fullerton 

all. 


Apollo Musical Club. Conductor: 
Henry Veld. Associate conductor: 
Robert Birch. Orchestra Hall, 2,582. 
Two concerts. 


Chicago Park District Field House 
Musical Activities. General supervis- 
or: Walter L. Larsen. Sponsors 
Chicago Park District Opera Guild 


Harry Zelzer, di- 


Mary Wicker- 


rector, Allied ham, director, 
ArtsCorporation, Wickerham Con- 
Chicago cert Manage- 


ment 


and other instrumental and choral 
groups rehearsing in field houses 
throughout the city. 


Civic Music Association, 410 S. 
Michigan Ave. Conductor: Marx E. 
Oberndorfer. Sponsors children’s 
choruses at orphanages, community 
centers, and park field houses, Sep- 
tember through May. Spring festival, 
Orchestra Hall, May 4. 


Chicago Mendelssohn Club. Di- 
rector: John D. James. Kimball Hall, 
500. Spring concert. 


Northwestern University School 
of Music. Cahn Auditorium; Lutkin 
Hall. Three concerts by the Univer- 





Estelle Lutz, man- 
ager of the Lutz 


Bertha Ott, di- 
rector of the Ott 


Artists Bureau, Concert Man- 
Chicago agement, Chi- 
cago 


sity Symphony, conducted by Herman 
Felber, beginning Nov. 4; two concerts 
by the University Chamber Orchestra, 
conducted by Wallingford Riegger, 
Nov. 15 and April 16; three concerts 
by the University String Quartet, be- 
ginning Dec. 9. 


Youth Orchestra of Greater Chi- 
cago. Conductor: Herman Felber. 
President: Theodore Tieken. Or- 
chestra Hall, 2,582. Two concerts. 


Chicagoland Music Festival. Au- 





Champaign-Urbana 


By Duane A. BRANIGAN 


One of the major events of the 
University of Illinois’s annual Fes- 
tival of Contemporary Arts will be 
a concert by the Chicago Symphony. 
Rafael Kubelik, conductor of that or- 
chestra, will also conduct concerts 
siven by the University Symphony 
and Sinfonietta. Combined university 
choral groups will sing with the 
Chicago Symphony in both a campus 
concert and Orchestra Hall concerts 
in Chicago. 

University of Illinois. Star Course 
Series. Auspices: University Concert 
and Entertainment Board. Univer- 
sity Auditorium, 2,078. Seven sub- 
scription and three extra events by 
visiting artists. 

School of Music. Director: Duane 
A. Branigan. 

Walden Quartet. Personnel: Hom- 
er Schmitt and Bernard Goodman, 
violinists; John Garvey, violist; Rob- 
ert Swenson, cellist. Smith Music 
Hall, 1,038. Four regular concerts; 
four extra concerts. Guest artists: 








AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC—CHICAGO 


FOUNDED 1886 


Offers accredited courses in piano, vocal, violin, organ, public 
school music and all other branches of music leading to: 


| 

_ DEGREES—Bachelor of Music—Master of Music 
Unsurpassed faculty of 130 artist-instructors 
SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL—JUNE 23 TO AUG. 2 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 

| Send for free catalog . . . Address: John R. Hattstaedt, Pres. 

| American Conservatory of Music, 505 Kimball Hall, Chicago 4, Ill. 








spices: Chicago Tribune Charities, 
Inc. Director: Philip Maxwell. Musi- 
cal director: Henry Weber. Choral 
director: Edgar Nelson. Soldier’s 
Field, Aug. 23. 

Eugene Weigel, violist; Soulima 


Stravinsky, pianist. 

University Symphony and Sinfoni- 
etta. Conductor: Bernard Goodman. 
Six regular concerts with faculty 
soloists; two concerts with the Uni- 
versity Oratorio Society; one con- 
cert with Grant Johannesen as solo- 
ist; two Festival of Contemporary 
Arts concerts with Rafael Kubelik, 
guest conductor. 

Faculty solo and chamber-music 
concerts; concerts by faculty wood- 
wind quintet and the Collegium Mu- 
sicum Ensemble. 


ILLINOIS 


Four opera performances at the 
Lincoln Hall Theatre, 778, sponsored 
by the Illini Theatre Guild. Con- 
ductor: Ludwig Zirner. Opera Work- 
shop, two performances. 

Choral concerts by University Ora- 
torio Society and Choir, Paul Young, 
director; University Chorus, John 
Bryden, director; men’s and women’s 
glee clubs. 

Lectures by William G. Hill and 
Paul Nettl, musicologists. 


Peoria 


By THeo Powe. SMITH 


Peoria Symphony. Auspices: Pe- 
oria Symphony Society. Conductor: 
Rudolph Reiners. President: James 
O’Dea. Manager: George Landon. 
Shrine Mosque, 1,821. Five subscrip- 
tion concerts; one concert at Bradley 
University ; two out-of-town concerts 


Amateur Musical Club of Peoria. 
President: Mrs. Elmer Bloom. Shrine 
Mosque, 1,821. Licia Albanese, Nov 
6; Minneapolis Symphony, Jan. 29; 
William Primrose, Feb. 26; Philhar- 
monic Piano Quartet, March 19. 

Five member-participation programs 
at Bradley Hall, 650. 


Bradley Star Course. Auspices 
Bradley University. Manager: Aller 
Cannon. Shrine Mosque, 1,821. de 


Paur Infantry Chorus, Nov. 10; 
Yehudi Menuhin, Jan. 10; Jean Casa- 
desus, Feb. 12. 


Bradley University School of 
Music. Director: Kenneth Kincheole 
3radley Hall, 650. Faculty recitals 

University Choir. Director: How- 
ard D. Kellogg. 


American Guild of Organists, 
Peoria Chapter. Dean: Glen 
3elcke. Four recitals in churches by 
guest organists. 


Peoria Municipal Band Associa- 
(Continued on page 281) 
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Cosmopolitan School of Music 


Charter Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


DAY & EVENING—private and class instruction for children and adults. 
BACHELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREES 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Theory, Composition 
Instruments of the Orchestra 
Speech and Theatre Arts 


306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Hl... 


eee Pee Per ee ee HArrison 7-4868 














Kimball Bldg., Chicago 


FRANCES GRUND 


Teacher of Singing 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
WAbash 2-6726 








Spring Season 1952. 


Oklahoma Symphony. 





BLANCHE BRANCHE.!2<:. 


RAYMOND MCAFEE, Baritone:—Re-Engaged for every major appearance 
1951-1952 Season—Madison Symphony, March 23, 1952; Chicago Symphony, 


VELA MONTOYA, Spanish Singer: Toronto Symphony, Rochester Symphony, 


BYRON HEALY, Baritone: Star of the Quad-City Music Guild. 
930 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO — WEBSTER 9-2784 








BU. ye 


AUTHORITATIVE TRAINING FOR SINGERS 
BY APPOINTMENT 
7526 FOUNTAIN AVENUE, HOLLYWOOD 46 


GLadstaone 8375 
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Boston 





Charles Munch, 
conductor of the 
Boston Symphony 


Aaron Richmond, 
manager, Celeb- 
rity Series, Boston 


By Cyrus Durein 


There has been little or no change 
in the organizational setup and the 
character of musical life in Boston 
during the past year. 


Boston Symphony, 251 Huntington 
Ave. Conductor: Charles Munch. 
\ssociate conductor: Richard Burgin. 
Manager: George E. Judd. Sym- 
pony Hall, 2,631. 24 pairs of sub- 
scription concerts on Friday after- 
nvons and Saturday evenings; six 
subscription concerts on Sunday aft- 
ernoons; nine subscription concerts 
on Tuesday evenings; one concert 
to benefit orchestra’s pension fund. 


Boston Pops Orchestra, 251 Hunt- 
ington Ave. Conductor: Arthur Fied- 
ler. Manager: George E. Judd. Sym- 
hony Hall, 2,631. Includes approxi- 

itely 85 Boston Symphony players. 

mcerts on weekday evenings from 
une 1 to early July; on Sunday 

enings through April 22. 


—a a 


a 


Esplanade Concerts. Auspices: 
oston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 
onductor: Arthur Fiedler. Mana- 
ger: George E. Judd. Hatch Me- 
morial Shell, Charles River Espla- 
nade. Orchestra includes approxi- 
mately 85 Boston Symphony players. 
Nightly concerts, with guest conduc- 
tors, soloists and choral groups, for 
three weeks in July. 


~~ 


Berkshire Festival, Tanglewood, 
Lenox, Mass. Conductor: Charles 
Munch. Three weekend series of 


cliamber-orchestra concerts in July; 
three weekend series of concerts by 
the Boston Symphony, beginning late 
in July. 


Aaron Richmond Celebrity Series, 
143 Newbury St. Manager: Aaron 
Richmond. 30ston Opera House, 
3,000; Jordan Hall, 1,019; Symphony 
Hall, 2,631. Victoria de los Angeles, 
Oct. 28; Friedrich Gulda, Nov. 4: 
Joseph Szigeti, Nov. 11; Rudolf Ser- 
kin, Nov. 18; Reginald Kell and 
Chamber Players, Nov. 25; S. Hurok 
production of Fledermaus, Dec. 13 to 





Arthur 

conductor of the 

Boston Pops Or- 
chestra 


Fiedler, Harry Goodman, 
manager, __ Har- 
goode Concert 


Series, Boston 


15; Shankar and his Hindu Ballet, 
Jan. 11; Andrés Segovia, Jan. 13; 
Solomon, Feb. 3; Artur Rubinstein, 
Feb. 17; Clifford Curzon, March 9; 
Mata and Hari, April 4 and 5; First 
Piano Quartet, April 18; Todd Dun- 
can, April 6. 

Also Jan Smeterlin, Dec. 7; Trapp 
Family Singers, Dec. 9; Richard 
Dyer-Bennet, March 16; Marina 
Dorn, Nov. 14; Helen Dane, Nov. 16; 
Tung Kwong-Kwong, Nov. 27; Doro- 
thea Jump, Nov. 29; Isabel Mourao, 
Feb. 14. Sadler’s Wells Theatre Bal- 
let, week of March 17; Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, week of Feb. 4. 

Series at Andover, Mass. Phillips 
Academy, George Washington Audi- 
torium. Jan Smeterlin, Dec. 8; Rich- 
ard Dyer-Bennet, March 1. 

Series at Williamstown, Mass. Wil- 
liams College. Jan Smeterlin, Nov. 
27; New Music String Quartet, Jan. 
15; Reginald Kell, March 4. 

Other series at Springfield, Mass., 
Hartford, Conn., and Providence, R. I. 

Harvard Musical Association. 
Private concert series. Curtis String 
Quartet, and Joseph De Pasquale, 
Nov. 9; New Music String Quartet, 
Dec. 7; Jan Smeterlin, Dec. 17; Bell 
Art Trio (Ruth Posselt, Joseph De 
Pasquale, Samuel Mayes), Jan. 11; 
Seymour Lipkin, Jan. 25; Griller 
Quartet, Feb. 15; Moyse Trio, Feb 
22; Chamber Music Ensemble (Paul 
Doguereau, Gaston Elcus, Albert Ber- 
nard, and Alfred Zighera), March 7; 
Aaron Rosand, March 21; Woodwind 
Trio, April 18; Julian Olevsky, April 
25 

New England Opera 
Artistic director: i 
Manager: Burton 
University Press. 3oston Opera 
House, 3,000. La Bohéme, Nov. 11; 
Pique Dame, Dec. 9 (memorial to 
Serge Koussevitzky); Albert Her- 
ring, Jan. 13; Carmen, Feb. 17. 

Handel and Haydn Society, 687 
Boylston St. Conductor: Thompson 
Stone. Manager: Elizabeth I. Burt. 
Symphony Hall, 2,631. Handel’s Mes- 
siah, Dec. 16 and 17; Kodaly’s 
Psalmus Hungaricus and Verdi's 
Manzoni Requiem, March 23. 


Boston Opera Association, 420 
Boylston St. Promotion manager: 


Theatre. 
Boris Goldovsky. 
Jones, Harvard 





NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Harrison Keller, Director 


Courses leading to Diploma, Mus.B., 
Mus.M. and Artist's Diploma 





Opera Department 
Boris Goldovsky 
Music Education 
Leta F, Whitney 


Church Music 
Everett Titcomb 


Popular Music 
Wright Briggs 











For further information, apply to the Dean 


290 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Boris Goldovsky, 
director of the 
New England 
Opera Theatre 


Thompson Stone, 
conductor, Han- 
del and Haydn 
Society, Boston 


Anita Davis-Chase. Boston Opera 
House, 3,000. Spring season by Met- 
ropolitan Opera Association. 

Boston Morning Musicales, 7 Har- 
court St. Chairman, executive com- 
mittee: Mrs. John W. Myers. Hotel 
Statler Ballroom, 1,000. Astrid Var- 
nay, Nov. 14; Rudolf Firkusny, Nov. 
28; Jan Peerce, Dec. 12; Thomas L. 
Thomas, Jan. 9; Ruggiero Ricci, Feb. 
6; Victoria de los Angeles, March 12. 

Zimbler String Sinfonietta. Aus- 
pices: Friends of Chamber Music. 
Leader: Josef Zimbler. Manager: 





Keller, 


Harrison 
director, New 
England Conser- 
vatory, Boston 


Albert Alphin, 

director of the 
Boston Conserva- 
tory of Music 


Aaron Richmond. Three Wednesday 
evening concerts, Noy. 28, Jan. 30, 
April 2. 

Boston Conservatory of Music, 
26 The Fenway. Director: Albert 
Alphin. Concerts by the Conservatory 
Chorus, Aurelio Greselin, director; 
Conservatory Orchestra, Attilio Poto, 
conductor ; Conservatory Band, Elvin 
Ball, conductor; Boston Conserva- 
tory Quartet (Gaston Elcus, Harry 
Ellis Dickson, Albert Bernard, Ja- 
cobus Langendoen) ; faculty and stu- 
dents; miscellaneous performances by 
departments of opera, Iride Pilla, di- 
rector: theatre, Harlan F. Grant, di- 
rector; and dance, Jan Veen, super- 
visor; Ruth Sandholm, director. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
Huntington Ave. Educational direc- 
tor: William Germain Dooley. Con- 
cert director: Elizabeth Randall. Pro- 
gram editor: Doris Lorentzen. Tapes- 
try Hail. Free lectures on art, with 
correlated musical programs. 

Boston Public Library, Copley 
Square. Director: Charles C. Belden. 
Concert director: Elizabeth Boudreau. 
Lecture Hall. Free concerts and lec- 
tures. 

Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 
The Fenway. Concert Room, 350. 
Free concerts on Sundays, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays (except 
holidays and during August). 

Boston University College of 
Music, 25 Blagden St. Dean: War- 
ren S. Freeman. Conductor of stu- 
dent orchestra: Francis Findlay. Con- 
certs by Stradivarius Quartet; student 
and faculty programs. 

New England Conservatory of 
Music, 290 Huntington Ave. Direc- 
tor: Harrison Keller. Dean: Mal- 
colm H. Holmes. School of opera 
head: Boris Goldovsky. Vocal de- 
partment head: Frederick Jagel. Con- 
ductor of student orchestra: Malcolm 
H. Holmes. Conductor of student 
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Davis- 

Chase, opera and 

concert manager, 
Boston 


Demeter Zacha- Anita 
reff, concert man- 


ager, Boston 


chorus: Lorna Cooke De Varon. Con- 
ductor of student band: Georges 
Moleux. 


Longy School of Music, 1 Follen 
St., Cambridge. Director: Melville 
Smith. Affiliated with Harvard Uni- 
versity and Radcliffe College. Stu- 
dent and faculty concerts. 

Harvard University Department of 
Music, Cambridge. Chairman: A. 
Tillman Merritt. Sanders Theatre, 
1,200; Paine Hall, 500. Miscellaneous 
concerts 

Demeter Zachareff, 25 Huntington 
Ave. Manager of Roland Hayes 
Will also present Gen. Platoff’s Don 
Cossack Chorus, Frederick Jagel, Eu- 
gene Conley, and Zimbler Sinfonietta 
in several localities out of Boston 
Supplies artists to clubs, schools, and 
colleges 

A. H. Handley, John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company Bldg., 
3erkeley St Booking manager for 
John Hancock Hall, 1,132. Supplies 
artists to clubs, schools, and colleges 


Brookline Academy of Music and 
Art, 1658 Beacon St., Brookline. Di- 
rector: M. Martin Kostick. Assistant 
director and registrar: Charles T 
Kallnan 

Cambridge Collegium Musicum. 
Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, 1,200 
Erwin Bodky, Wolfe Wolfinsohn, 
Samuel Mayes, and assisting artists 
Three concerts devoted to Bach, Vi- 
valdi, and eighteenth-century com 
posers, Nov. 5, 12, and 19. 

Wellesley Concert Series. Auspi- 
ces: Wellesley College Manager 
David Barnett Alumnae Hall, 1,500 
,oston Symphony, Oct. 3; Solomon 
Nov. 7; Susan Reed and Carl Sand 
burg, April 23; Francis Poulenc and 
Pierre Bernac, March 12 


Cecilia Society, mixed chorus 
Conductor: Willis Page 
Apollo Club, male chorus. Conduc- 


tor: Alfred Nash Patterson 
Boston Civic Symphony, 22 Med- 


field St. Conductor: Paul Cher- 
kassky. Jordan Hall, 1,019. Three 
concerts 

Hargoode Concert Series, 400 
Boylston St. Manager: Harry Good- 
man. Tohn Hancock Hall, 1,132; 


Jordan Hall, 1,019. Salzburg Ma 
rionettes, Oct. 8 to 16; Larry Walz, 
Oct. 24; various other events. Sup- 
plies artists to clubs, schools and col- 
leges. 


ISCM Festival 
Scheduled for Salzburg 


SALzBuRG.—The 26th International 
Society for Contemporary Music fes- 
tival will be held here next summer 
from June 20 to July 4. In addition 
to the regular programs, there will 
be a concert to mark the thirtieth an- 
niversary of the first International 
Festival of Modern Music, held here 
in 1922, a year before the society was 
founded; a ceremony in memory of 
Arnold Schonberg; the third Inter- 
national Congress of Twelve-Tone 
Music; and an exhibition of contem 
porary scores at the Mirabell Palace. 
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Paul Posz, con- 
cert manager, 
San Francisco 


Pierre Monteux, 

conductor of the 

San Francisco 
Symphony 


By Marsory M. FIsHER 


Many managerial changes have 
taken place here during the past year. 
The San Francisco Opera Association 
is no longer presenting a concert se- 
ries. Paul Posz, who resigned from 
that organization, is now presenting 
concerts under his own name. With 
the retirement of Dorothy Granville, 
the Larry Allen Celebrity Series, 
which she managed, ceased to exist, 
and the death of Muriel Macgurn re- 
moved another series from the scene. 
The most significant change of all will 
occur at the end of the present season 
with the retirement of Pierre Mon- 
teux from the conductorship of the 
San Francisco Symphony. 

San Francisco Symphony. Auspi- 
ces: San Francisco Musical Associa- 
tion. Conductor (until the end of the 
1951-52 season): Pierre Monteux. 
President: Mrs. Leonora Wood 
Armsby. Secretary-manager : Howard 
Skinner. Opera House, 3,250. Six- 
teen Thursday night, sixteen Friday 
afternoon, and sixteen Saturday night 
subscription concerts; five youth con- 
certs conducted by Kurt Herbert Ad- 
ler, with Alexander Fried as commen- 
tator; Art Commission Series, with 
guest conductors ; Standard Symphony 
radio broadcasts; out-of-town con- 
certs. Subscription series soloists: 
Samuel Lipman, “ 15 and 16; 
Teresa Vannin, Dec. 15; Alde Cicco- 
lini, Dec. 20, 21, and 22; Yehudi 
Menuhin, Dec. 28 and 29; Solomon, 
Jan. 3, 4, and 5; Nicole Henriot, Jan. 
17, 18, and 19; Leon Fleisher, Jan. 
24, 25, and 26; William Kapell, Feb. 
7, 8, and 9; Zino Francescatti, March 
13, 14, and 15; Suzanne Danco, An- 
drew McKinley, and Martial Singher, 
with University of California Chorus 
and Municipal Chorus, in Berlioz’ 
Damnation of Faust, March 20, 21, 
and 22; Jascha Spivakovsky, April 3, 
4, and 5; Agnes Albert, April 10, 11, 
and 12. Guest conductors: Alexander 
Hilsberg, two concerts; André Kos- 
telanetz, three concerts; Massimo 
Freccia, three concerts; Sir Thomas 

3eecham, six concerts. 

Art Commission Series. 
by city tax money. Management: Art 
Commission, City Hall. Secretary: 
Joseph Cyer. Summer concerts with 
local and guest soloists. 

San Francisco Opera Company. 


Financed 


Auspices: San Francisco Opera Asso- 
ciation. General Director: Gaetano 
Merola. President: Robert Watt 
Miller. Manager: Howard Skinner. 


Opera House, 3,250. 
performances; five popular perform- 
ances; five Sunday matinees; three 
Opera Guild performances for school 
children. Season from Sept. 18 to 
Oct. 22. Fourteen performances in 
Los Angeles, Oct. 24 to Nov. 3; per- 
formances also in Sacramento, Fresno, 
and other West Coast cities. Reper- 
toire: Roméo et Juliette, Otello, La 
Bohéme, Manon, Parsifal, Fidelio, La 
Forza del Destino, Boris Godounoff, 
Tosca, Madama Butterfly, Carmen, 
Der Rosenkavalier, La Traviata, and 
Rigoletto. 

Sponsored Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
Ballet, Dec. 3 to 13. 


Ten subscription 
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Robert Watt Mil- Spencer Bare- 

ler, president, foot, concert 

San Francisco manager, San 

Opera Associa- Francisco 
tion 


San Francisco Opera Guild, Opera 


House. President: Mrs. Dan London. 
Secretary: Bettina Amati. Opera Fol- 
de-Rol, Civic Auditorium, 11,000 


Sponsors of three children’s matinees. 

Paul Posz Concerts, 35 Grove St. 
Manager: Paul Posz. Opera House, 
3,250. Subscription series: Jussi and 
Anna-Lisa Bjoerling, Nov. 5; Robert 
Shaw Chorale, Nov. 13; "Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre Ballet, Dec. 12; Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, Jan. 18; Victoria 
de los Angeles, Jan. 23; Tossy Spiva- 


kovsky, Jan. 29; Shankar and his 
Hindu Ballet, Feb. 4; Virtuosi di 
Roma, Feb. 12; Marian Anderson, 


Feb. 25; Gladys Swarthout, March 4; 
Jascha Heifetz, March 25; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, April 15; Jan Peerce, 
April 22; Artur Rubinstein, May 5. 
Extra events: Ana Maria’s Spanish 
Ballet, Nov. 6; Shankar and _ his 
Hindu Ballet, Feb. 6. 


Spencer Barefoot Concert Man- 
agement, 26 O’Farrell St. Mana- 
ger: Spencer Barefoot. Celebrity 
Concerts. Veterans’ Auditorium, 1,106. 
Robert Weede, Nov. 8; San Francisco 
Boys’ Choir and Raymond Manton, 
tenor, Dec. 14; Joseph Szigeti, Jan. 
4; Juilliard String Quartet, with 
Adolph Baller, Jan. 11; Rudolf Fir- 
kusny, Feb. 27; Joseph Schuster, 
March 17; Rudolf Serkin and Adolf 
Busch, ae 15; Vronsky and Babin, 
April 28. 

San Francisco String Quartet. 
Personnel: Naoum Blinder, Frank 
Houser, Ferenc Molnar, and Boris 
Blinder. Marines Memorial Theatre, 
644. Concerts with guest artists: 
Leon Fleisher, Jan. 22; Adolph Baller, 
Feb. 20; Maria Kurenko, March 12; 
Jane Hofeld and Lucien Mitchell, 
April 23. 

Miscellaneous concerts: San Fran- 
cisco Little Symphony, Gregory Mil- 
lar, conductor, Veterans’ Auditorium, 
Jan. 25; Hollywood String Quartet, 
Marines’ Memorial Theatre, Dec. 10; 
The Mozart Trio, Marines Memorial 
Theatre, April 7; San Francisco Boys’ 
Choir, Museum of Art, April 10; 
Szymon Goldberg and Nikolai and 
Joanna Graudan, St. Francis Hotel 
Colonial Room, May 15; Albeneri 
Trio; Lotte Lehmann; Lili Kraus; 
Alice Ehlers; and Eva Heinetz. Other 
recitals to be announced. 

Pacific Opera Company, Director: 
Arturo Casiglia. President: Camp- 
bell McGregor. Manager: Dario 
Shindell, 278 Post St. Opera House, 
3,250. Hansel and Gretel, Dec. 30. 
Spring season, March 5 to 21. Out- 
ot-town performances. 

Curran Theatre. Ballet 
Nov. 12 to 25. 

San Francisco Municipal Chorus, 
City Hall. Director: Hans Leschke. 
Appearances with San Francisco 
Symphony. 

San Francisco Ballet, 1475 Wash- 
ington St. Director: Willam Chris- 


Theatre, 


tensen. Official ballet for San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company. Other appear- 
ances, 


Sigmund Stern Grove Midsummer 


Musicales. Auspices: City Recreation 
Commission and Sigmund Stern 
Grove Committee. Chairman: Mrs. 


Sigmund Stern. Free opera, sym- 
phony, ballet, and choral programs by 
resident groups, Sunday afternoons 









Gaetano Merola, Howard Skinner, 


general director manager of the 
of the San Fran- San _ Francisco 
cisco Opera As- Symphony and 
sociation Opera 
from June through September. 
Chamber Music Series. Auspices: 


Mills College. Museum of Art, 400. 
Griller String Quartet, Oct. 25, Nov. 
26, and Jan. 7. Summer series to be 
announced. 


Saturday Music, Inc. Auspices : 
group of San Francisco women. Mu- 
seum of Art, 400. Concerts for chil- 
dren: Oct. 14 and 28, and Nov. 3. 

Campion Society. Co - directors: 
John Edmunds and Leonard Ralston. 
President: John Edmunds. Secretary : 
Allison Ralston, 1152 Glen Ave., 
Berkeley. Museum of Art, 400. An- 
nual series of programs devoted to 
old English songs and contemporary 
songs in English, in August and Sep- 
tember. 


Berkeley 


By HELEN Ciark Love 


There is a long waiting list for the 
Berkeley Community Concert Asso- 
ciation Series, the largest of its kind 
in California. The opening of the 
Richmond Memorial Auditorium has 
given impetus to musical activities in 
Richmond and has brought an increase 
in membership to the Civic Music 
Association there. 

Berkeley community Concert As- 
sociation, 25 Oak Ridge Rd., Berke- 
ley. President: Mrs. William DeLoss 
Love. Secretary: Mrs. Gerald Whit- 
aker. Community Theatre, 3,500. 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Oct. 8; Robert 
Shaw Chorale and Sinfoniette, Nov. 
14; Yehudi Menuhin, Dec. 17; Vivian 
Della Chiesa and Conrad Thibault, 
Jan. 11; Mata and Hari, Feb. 7; Bidu 
Sayao, March 14; Adolf Busch and 
Rudolf Serkin, April 14. 

University of California. Chair- 
man of music department: Joachin 
Nin-Culmell. Secretary, committee on 
drama, lectures, and music: Betty 
Connors. Community Theatre, 3,500; 
Wheeler Auditorium, 934. Three con- 
certs by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony: Jan. 10, Feb. 26, and March 
29. Six concerts by the Griller Quar- 
tet: Oct. 17 and 31; Nov. 12 and 25; 
Dec. 16, and Jan. 13. Chamber-music 
concerts in the spring by Albeneri 
Trio; San Francisco Boys Chorus, 
Madi Bacon, director; Bernhard 
Abromowitz; Cecily Arnold; and 
Marshall Johnson. Folk-music _re- 
citals: Julie André, Oct. 22; Sam 
Hinton and Stan Wilson, Dec. 4; 
Susan Reed, Feb. 19; Marais and 
Miranda, March 10 and 11. 

Concerts by university 
tions: symphony, Joachin 
mell, conductor; choruses, 
Lawton, director; band, 
Cushing, conductor. 

Paul Posz Management, San Fran- 
cisco. Community Theatre, 3,500. 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet, Dec. 
14; Nathan Milstein, Feb. 12; Marian 
Anderson, Feb. 21; Artur Rubinstein, 
May 6. 

Berkeley Young Peoples Symphony, 
2431 Ellsworth St. Conductor: Jessica 
Marcelli. Manager: William E. Cham- 


organiza- 
Nin-Cul- 
Edward 
Charles 


berlain. Three concerts; series of 
children’s concerts in East Bay 
schools. 


Concerts for Young People of the 


Orley See, con- 
ductor, Oakland 
Symphony 


East Bay. Auspices: 
Council of PYA and Berkeley Public 
Community 
San Francisco Symphony, Kurt Ad- 
conducting ; 
commentator. Four concerts. 
Lutheran Churches in East Bay. 
Theatre, 3,500. St. 


Schools. 


ler 


eager 4 
Choir, 


Albony-El Cerrito Community Con- 
cert Association, 1024 West PIl., 
bany. President: 
Mrs. 


Secretary : 


Gyorgy 
Warenskjold, 
bour, Jan. 31; 
19 


H. E. 
bany High School Auditorium, 
Sandor, 
Nov. 10; 
Ossy Renardy, 
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Berkeley- Albany 
Theatre, 2,500. 


Alexander Fried, 


Olaf 





Al- 
Mrs. Harold Stone. 
Nahmens. Al- 
1,500. 
Nov. 3; Dorothy 
Denis Har- 
March 


Acalanes Community Concert As- 


sociation, Walnut Kernel, Walnut 
Creek. President: Lyman Stoddard, 
Jr. Secretary: Hester Hoffman. Aca- 
lanes High School Auditorium, 1,200. 
Dorothy Warenskjold, Oct. 15; Gy- 
orgy Sandor, Nov. 17; Edmund 
Kurtz, Feb. 11; de Paur Infantry 


Chorus, March 20. 
Richmond Civic Music Association, 
P. O. Box 116, Station A., Richmond. 


Richmond Memorial Auditorium, 3,- 


800. Astrid Varnay, Oct. 14; Ana 
Maria’s Spanish Ballet, Nov. 6; 
Nathan Milstein, Feb. 15; Ferrante 


and Teicher, 
Thomas, 
May 8. 


Feb.. 26; 
April 20; Artur Rubinstein, 





Thomas L. 


Richmond Symphony Association. 


Sponsors eight concerts by 
Symphony, 


Francisco 


the San 


four regular 


concerts and four children’s concerts. 


Oakland 


By CuirrorpD GESSLER 


Oakland Symphony. 
Oakland Auditorium Thea- 
tre. Four regular concerts; 
concerts. 


Orley See. 


two youth 


Creighton Murray, 
be announced for 


and May 6. 


Oakland Civic Music Association. 
Oakland High School Auditorium, 2,- 
Peerce, 
and Sinfoniette, 
Novaes, 
Jan. 
and Lawrence Winters, 
March 19; 


950. Jan 
Shaw Chorale 
17; Guiomar 
and Fizdale, 


trice Munsel, 
April 25 


Philharmonic Chorus. 
Oakland 
Handel’s 


John Unruh. 
Theatre. 


and 4. 


Orpheus Male Chorus. 


Mynard Jones. 
Theatre. 


conducted by Cyrus — with 
Malka Fine as soloist, Nov. 
American Guild of cae 


Northern California Chapter. Dean: 
Frederick Freeman. 
Oakland: Richard Elsasser, 

Musical Artists of America. 
Mrs. F. M. Tipton. 


ager: 
Women’s Club 
Tassie, 
Steele, 


Three concerts. 
Temple Sinai. Covenant Hall. Con- 
cert of music by 


soprano, 
diseuse-pianist, 
Hague, tenor, Nov. 26; Anna Opal- 
(Continued on page 272) 


Conductor: 


one or 

Soloists: John 
Nov. 3; others to 
Jan. 22, March 11, 


Oct. 15; Robert 
Nov. 
Jan. 8; Gold 
26; Ellabelle Davis 
Feb. 20; Pa- 
Isaac Stern, 


Director: 
Auditorium 
Dec. 2 





Messiah, 


Director : 


Oakland Auditorium 


Jewish composers, 


One recital in 


Nov. 6 


Man- 
Rockridge 
Auditorium. Phelan 

Nov. 14; Gladys 
and Carl 
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Los Angeles 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Several important changes have oc- 
curred on the Los Angeles musical 
front during the past year. Holly- 
wood Bowl, which was forced to close 
because of financial difficulties at the 
end of «its first week last summer, has 
been reorganized by a citizens’ com- 





mittee, and, with nearly $100,000 

raised by popular subscription, is ap- Alice Taylor Alfred Wallen- 

parently headed toward an assured manager of the stele, candtinsies 

and solvent future. : Los Angeles Phil- ot Ge tan Be 
The L. E. Behymer Concert Series, hesieasie geles Philhar- 

which was a pillar of local musical satin 


life for nearly half a century, and 

which was carried on for several sea- 
sons by the late impresario’s widow, 
has been taken over by the firm of 
Moss, Hayman, and Wilson. 


Piatigorsky, Dec. 13 and 14; Guiomar 
Novaes, Jan. 3 and 4; David Frisina, 
Jan. 10° and 11; Nan Merriman, 


The Harold Byrns Chamber Or- David Lloyd, Désiré Ligeti, and Rog- 
chestra has struck out on its own er Wagner Chorale, in Berlioz’ Ro- 
under this title after having given meo and Juliet, Jan. 24 and 25; Wil- 
oncerts for several seasons as the liam Primrose, Jan. 31 and Feb. 1; 


os Angeles Chamber Symphony Or- Benno Moiseiwitsch, Feb. 14 and 15; 


hestra. The latter, retaining its Nathan Milstein, Feb. 21 and 22; Sir 
riginal board of directors, is sched- Thomas Beecham, guest conductor, 
led to give three concerts under Feb. 28 and 29; Suzanne Danco, 
uest conductors at the University of | March 6 and 7; Zino Francescatti, 
‘alifornia in Los Angeles. : March 20 and 21; Paul Paray, guest 
The much discussed Music Center conductor, — 27 and 28; Jascha 

apparently a dead issue at the Heifetz, April 3 and 4; Eileen Far- 
10ment, since the defeat of the $31,- rell, Claramae Turner, Jan Peerce, 


George London, and Roger Wagner 

Chorale, in Beethoven’s Missa Solem- 

nis, April 17 and 18. 

Hollywood Bowl Associction, 230! 
Highland Ave. President: Jean 


(00,000 bond issue in the April elec- 
tions. But Greater Los Angeles Plans, 
ic., which sponsored it, is still a go- 
g organization, and where there is 
fe there is hope. N. 


Los Angeles Philharmonic, 427 W. Hersholt. Chairman of executive and 
th St. Auspices: Southern California reorganization committee: Mrs. Nor- 
Symphony Association. Conductor: man Chandler. Season to be based 
\lfred Wallenstein. Associate con- upor results of a survey conducted by 
ductor: John Barnett. President: the executive and reorganization com- 
fenry Duque. Chairman of the mittee. 
hoard: Harvey S. Mudd. Manager: Greater Los Angeles Plans, Inc., 
Alice Taylor. Philharmonic Audi- 417 S. Hill St. President: Henry 
orium, 2,670. Eighteen pairs of sub- Duque. Chairman of the board: Har- 
scription concerts; thirteen Sym- vey S. Mudd. Executive vice-presi- 
phonies for Youth; approximately dent and secretary: Ray W. Smith. 
orty concerts on tour: Pasadena, 6; Planning and _ sponsoring proposed 
Santa Barbara, 5; San Diego and Los Angeles Music Center and War 
Long Beach, 4; San Gabriel, Clare- Memorial Auditorium. 


mont, Santa Monica, and Whittier, 2; Los Angeles Civic Light Opera 


Escondido, Bakersfield, Beverly Hills, Association, 427 W. 5th St. General 
Fresno, Redlands, San Pedro, Taft, director: Edwin Lester. President: 
and Ventura. Subscription series solo- William C. Hartshorn. Philharmonic 
ists: Kalman Bloch, Nov. 15 and 16; Auditorium, 2,670. 23% weeks of 
Astrid Varnay, Claramae Turner, and light opera, beginning in April. 

Frederick Jagel, in final scene from Greek Theatre, Griffith Park. 
Salome, Nov. 22 and 23; Friedrich Capacity, 4,000. Director: Gene Mann. 
Gulda, Nov. 29 and 30; Gregor (Continued on page 275) 
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Los Angeles Conservatory of Music and Arts 
Oscar Wagner, President 
Summer Session June 30 Through Aug. 30 


COURSES LEADING TO DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS 
OPERA — LIGHT OPERA — ORCHESTRA 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC — BALLET — DRAMA 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR CHILDREN 
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Robert Resta, Elmer Wilson, 

conductor, Long manager of the 

Beach Philhar- Elmer Wilson 

monic Concert Series, 
Pasadena 


Long Beach 


By Auice S. DurHAM 


Long Beach Philharmonic. Auspices : 
Long Beach egy ag Orchestra 


Association, Inc., 408 E. 1st St. Con- 
ductor: Robert Resta. President: Rex 
L. Hodges. Manager: Marian Hig- 
gins. Municipal Concert Hall, 1,330. 
Four subscription concerts. Soloists: 
Gilbert Reese, Nov. 13; youth audi- 
tion winners, Jan. 25; Carmen Prietto, 
March 21; Leah and Shirley Effen- 


bach, May 9. 

Long Beach Women's Committee, 
Southern California Symphony Asso- 
ciation, 4335 California Ave. Presi- 


dent: Mrs. Walter C. Groshong. Con- 
cert chairman: Mrs. H. Woodruff. 
Municipal Concert Hail 1,330. Spon- 


sors four subscription concerts by the 


Los Angeles Philharmonic. Soloists : 
F ‘riedrich Gulda, Dec. 3; William 
Primrose, Feb. 10; Suzanne Danco, 


March 12; Paul Paray, 
tor, March 30. 
Civic Music Association, 130 Pine 


guest cc mnduc- 


Ave. President: Dave Hargrave. Sec- 
retary: Mrs. Hugh McDuffee. Wood- 
row Wilson Auditorium, 1,686. 
Marais and Miranda, Sept. 26; Ana 
Maria’s Spanish Ballet, Nov. 10; 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Jan. 11; Fer- 
rante and Teicher, Feb. 15; Thomas 


L. Thomas, April 21. 
Woman's Symphony. Auspices: 
City Recreation Department. Conduc- 


tor: Eva Anderson. Municipal Con- 
cert Hall, 1,330. Three free concerts; 
civic appearances and park concerts. 


Welsh Song Festival. Auspices: 
Welsh-American Society of Southern 
California. Director: lorwerth Pros- 
ser, Chicago. First Presbyterian 
Church, 1,300. Festival date, Oct. 14 

Choral organizations: Madrigal 
Singers and City College Choir. Roval 
Stanton, director; Elks Male Chorus, 
Henri Scanlon, director; Long Beach 
A Cappella Choir, Rolla Alford, di- 
rector; Presbyterian Choral Union, 
Malcolm Groher, director; Arne Zahl 
Choral Groups; Convention Concert 
Chorus, Eva Anderson, director. 

Other organizations: \\oman’s 
Music Club; Musical Arts Club; 
Music Teachers Association of Cali- 
fornia, Long Beach Branch; Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, Long Beach 
Chapter; Long Beach Municipal 
3and, Eugene LaBarre, conductor; 
Church Music Guild; Singers Work- 
shop, C. Blain Ellefson, musical di- 
rector; Guild of Women Composers; 
Light Opera Group, Douglas Steade, 
director; Cultural Arts Center Asso- 
ciation. 


Pasadena 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


. Elmer Wilson Concert Series, 300 
E. Greene St. Manager: Elmer Wil- 
son. Pasadena Civic Auditorium, 
3,000. Giuseppe di Stefano, Oct. 23; 
Robert Shaw Chorale, Nov. 21; 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet, Jan. 3; 
Elena Nikolaidi, Jan. 11; 


Jan. 24; William Primrose, Feb. 8; 








Solomon, 


CALIFORNIA 


First Piano ee Feb. 28; Patrice 
Munsel, March 21; Leonard Warren 
April 28. 

Coleman Chamber Music Associa- 
tion, 16 N. Marengo St. Manager 
Harlow Mills. Pasadena Community 
Playhouse, 854. Paganini Quartet 
Oct. 7; Quartetto Italiano, Oct. 28; 
Hollywood Quartet, Jan. 20; Virtuosi 
di Roma, Feb. 10; Hungarian Quar 
tet, March 23; Albeneri Trio, April 


" Pasadena Civic pe and 


Chorus, 16 N. Marengo St. Aus 
pices: Pasadena Civic oa sic Associa 
tion and the city of Pasadena. Con- 
ductor: Richard Lert. Manager: Mrs 
Alan H. Westervelt. Pasadena Civic 
Auditorium, 3,000. Three orchestra 
concerts; two combined concerts 
Handel’s Messiah, Dec. 16, and 
3rahms’s Requiem, May 25; four 
youth concerts Soloist Camilla 
Wicks, Nov. 4. 

Los Angeles Philharmonic. Pasa- 


dena series. Auspices: Pasadena Phil 

harmonic Committee. Chairman: Mrs 

Arch B. Tuthill. Manager: Elmer 

Wilson Six concerts Soloist 

Leonard Pennario, Nov. 7; Guiomar 

Novaes, Jan. 6; Sir Thomas Beechar 
Feb. 27. 


guest cc nduc tor, 


Dorothy 
LEDGER 





Mezzo Soprano 


Soloist with 
Byrns Chamber Orchestra 


NOVEMBER 25, 1951 


* “Miss Ledger sang the Moussorg- 
sky songs and likewise the even 
more tricky Debussy numbers with 
musical assurance, accurate pitch 
and clean attacks. In the English 
translations, by Nina Koshetz, of 
the Golenistchev-Koutouzoyv poems, 
Miss Ledger's pror clation of the 
words was of exemplary clarity.” 
—Patterson Greene, Los Angeles 
Examiner, Nov. 26, 1951. 


* “Miss Ledger, who possesses a 
firm, fresh young voice of nice 
quality which she handles with re- 
finement, sang very sensitively and 
with especially nice vocal imagery. 
In the Debussy vocal ballades, Miss 
Ledger further proved her careful 
tutoring with simplicity and purity 
of her singing.” 

—Craig Douglas, Los Angeles Daily 
News, Nov. 26, 1951. 





Currently on Recital Tour 
Throughout California 


1952-53 Now Booking 
RECITAL—ORATORIO—SYMPHONY 


Mgt.: HUTTENBACK ARTIST BUREAU 


432 Philharmonic Auditorium 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. Tei.: Mu 6936 
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Washington 


By CHARLOTTE VILLANYI 


In the 21st season of the National 
Symphony, the six Sunday afternoon 
concerts have been replaced by Thurs- 
day afternoon concerts, wn are 
given at Lisner Auditorium, and i 
which the programs of the previous 
Wednesday evening concerts are re- 
peated. The seven Beethoven con- 
certos are being played in the Wednes- 
day evening concerts this year; this is 
the first time they have all been given 
here in one season. 

Response to the Selective Series in- 
troduced last year by the Hayes Con- 
cert Bureau was so great that two 
such series are being given this year. 
Under the selective plan the concert- 
goer has some choice in the building 
of his series. 


A new chamber-music group, The 
Chamber Arts Society of the Cath- 
olic University of America, was 


founded this season. Its purpose, like 
that of the Chamber Music Society 
of American University, is to per- 
form neglected but worthy works of 
the past and present and to encourage 
contemporary composers. The Catho- 
lic University String Quartet—Wer- 





Patrick Hayes, Constance Snow, 


manager, Hayes 
Concert Bureau 


manager, Snow 
Concert Bureau 


ner Lywen and Paul Cianci, violin- 
ists; Norman*Lamb, violist ; and John 
Martin, cellist—is the nucleus of the 
organization to which other perform- 
ers are added as required. Emerson 
Meyers is director. George Steiner 
succeeded Mr. Meyers as chamber- 


music director at American Univer- 
sity. 
National Symphony, 1727 K St., 


N.W. Auspices: National Symphony 
Orchestra Association. Conductor: 
Howard Mitchell. President: Gordon 
S. Reid. Manager: John S. Edwards. 
Constitution Hall, 3,844; Lisner Audi- 
torium, 1,502. Twenty Wednesday 
evening concerts in two series, Odd 
and Even, at Constitution Hall; four 
Thursday afternoon concerts, repeat- 
ing programs of the previous Wednes- 
days, at Lisner Auditorium; three 
concerts at the Coliseum of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland; fourteen chil- 
dren’s pare. Wednesday Odd Se- 
ries soloists: Gregor P iatigorsky, Oct. 
23; Ania Dorfmann, Nov. 7; Jorge 
3olet, Nov. 28; Rudolf Firkusny, 
Dec. 12; Earl Wild, Dec. 28; Werner 
Lywen, concertmaster, Jan, 16; Jascha 
Heifetz, Feb. 20; Howard University 
Glee Club, March 26. Wednesday 
Even ae soloists: William Kapell, 
Oct. 31; Werner Lywen, John Mar- 
tin, Pe cellist, and Emerson — 
Nov. 14; Mary: an Filar, Dec. Szy- 
mon Goldbe rg, Dec. 19: E llen "Ballon. 


Jan. 23; Patrice Munsel, Feb. 6; 
Artur Rubinstein, April 2. Guest 
conductors: Sir Thomas Beecham, 


Jan. 9; Leopold Stokowski, March 12. 
Thursday afternoon concerts: Jan. 10, 
Feb. 7, Feb. 21, and March 13. So- 
loists a the University of Maryland: 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Oct. 25: Theo- 
dore Pries, Jan. 17. Special event: 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 26, 
27, and 28. 


Hayes Concert Bureau, 1108 G St., 


N.W. Manager: Patrick Hayes. Con- 
stitution Hall, 3,844; Lisner Audi- 
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Howard Mitchell, 
conductor, Na- 
tional Symphony 


manager, 


torium, 1,502. Three concert series 
and one extra event. (Concerts held 
at Lisner Auditorium are indicated 
by an asterisk.) Evening Selective 


Series: S. Hurok’s production of 
Fledermaus, Oct. 20 (two perform- 
ances); New York Philharmonic- 


Symphony, Nov. 6; Ana Maria’s 
Spanish Ballet, Dec. 4; Trapp Family 
Singers, Dec. 11; Shankar and his 
Hindu Ballet, Jan. *Joseph Szi- 
geti, Jan. 22; Nelson Eddy, Feb. 9 
Artur Rubinstein, March 11; *Vic- 
toria de los Angeles, March 25; Jussi 
Bjoerling, April 1. Sunday Selective 
Series: Jascha Heifetz, Nov. 11; 
Shankar and his Hindu Ballet, Jan. 


13; Gladys Swarthout, Jan. 20; Sing- 
ing Boys of Norway, March 16; 
*Federico Rey and Pilar Gomez, 


March 30; First Piano Quartet, April 
6. Piano Series: *Rudolf Serkin, 
Nov. 4; *Solomon, Nov. 18; *Leonard 
Shure, Jan. 6; *Gina Bachauer, Feb. 
3. Extra event: *Salzburg Marion- 
ettes, Dec. 8 (two performances). 


Snow Concert Bureau, 1108 G St., 
N.W. Manager: Constance Snow. 
Constitution Hall, 3,844; Loew’s Capi- 
tol Theatre, 3,430. Eight Tuesday 
evening concerts by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, beginning Oct. 30. Soloists 
and guest conductors: Alexander 
Brailowsky, Nov. 20; Jacob Krach- 
malnick, Jan. 8; Victor de Sabata, 
Jan. 29; Claudio Arrau and Alexan- 
der Hilsberg, Feb. 12; Nathan Mil- 
stein, March 18; Rudolf Serkin, April 
8. Three Thursday evening concerts 
by the Boston Symphony, beginning 


John S. Edwards, 


tional Symphony 





Richard Bales, 

musical director, 

National Gallery 
Concerts 


Na- 


Nov. 15. Pierre Monteux, guest con- 
ductor, Dec. 6. Sadler’s Wells Thea- 
tre Ballet, Loew’s Capitol Theatre, 
Feb. 25, 26, and 27. 

Washington and Cathedral Choral 
Societies, Massachusetts and Wiscon- 
sin Aves., N.W. Auspices: Wash- 
ington Cathedral. ager <b Paul 
Callaway. Washington Cathedral, 
2,000. Two concerts: Beethoven’s 
Missa Solemnis, Dec. 2; Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion, in the spring. 


National Gallery Concerts, Con- 
stitution Ave. and Sixth St., N.W. 
Musical director: Richard Bales. 


West Garden Court of the Gallery, 
1,000. Forty-five concerts on con- 
secutive Sunday evenings, beginning 
Sept. 23, 1951, including eleven by the 
National Gallery Orchestra, conducted 
by Richard Bales. Orchestral so- 
loists: Jeannette Haien, Richard Far- 
rell, Donald Vail Allen, Evelyn 
Swarthout, Barbara Troxell, George 
Steiner, and James Arcaro.- Recital- 
ists: Jean Madeira, Nell Tangeman, 
David Baker, Francis Madeira, 
George Copeland, James Sykes, David 
Smith, Toba Brill, Helen McGraw, 
Marjorie Mitchell, Thomas Kerr, 
Anne de Ramus, Sylvia Rosenberg, 
Beverly Somach, Oliver Colbentsen, 
and Fredell Lack. Also the American 
University Trio; Stringart Quartet 
of Philadelphia; Sydney Forrest 
Woodwind Quintet; Peabody Madri- 
gal Group, directed by Ifor Jones; 
New York University Chapel Choir, 
directed by Alfred Greenfield; How- 
ard University Choir, directed by 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Warner Lawson. Ninth American 
Music Festival, in the spring. 


Phillips Gallery Concerts, 1600 
2ist St, N.W. Auspices: Phillips 
Gallery. Assistant to the director, in 
charge of music: Elmira Bier. Music 
Room, 150. Vocal, instrumental, and 
chamber-music concerts on Sunday 
afternoons and Monday evenings, with 
emphasis on little-known older works 
and works by contemporary com- 
posers. 


Library of Congress, Music Divi- 
sion, East Capitol St. and Independ- 
ence Ave., S.E. Auspices: Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall Foundation, Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge Foundation, 
and Nicholas Longworth Foundation. 
Coolidge Auditorium, 528. Chamber- 
music concerts. The Whittall Found- 
ation is presenting all of Brahms’s 
chamber music this season, having 
presented the world’s largest collec- 
tion of Brahms autographs to the 
library. 


Howard University Concerts. Aus- 


pices: Howard University School of 
Music. Dean: Warner Lawson. An- 
drew Rankin Memorial Chapel, 500. 
Howard University Choir, Dec. 9 and 
May 2. Recitalists: Vivian Scott, 
Nov. 8; Phyllis Curtin, Nov. 29; 


Albeneri Trio, Jan. 17; Andor Foldes, 
Feb. 11; Joan Field, March 6; Robert 
McFerrin, April 3. 


American University Chamber 
Music Society, Massachusetts and Ne- 
braska Aves., N.W. Auspices: Amer- 
ican University. Director: George 
Steiner. Clendenen Hall, 700. Seven 
concerts: Romantic, Oct. 16; Classic, 
Nov. 13; English, Dec. 4; Central 
European, Jan. 15; Italian, Feb. 19; 
French, March 18; Music of the 
Americas, April 22. 


Chamber Arts Society, 
Ave. and 4th St., N.E. 
The Catholic University of America 
Music Department. Director: Emer- 
son Meyers. Music Building Audito- 
rium, 284. Ten concerts, beginning 
Oct. 19. 


Michigan 
Auspices : 





Baltimore 


By Georce Kent BELLows 


John L. Woolford is the new man- 
ager of the Baltimore Symphony. The 
orchestra’s Sunday concerts are now 
being given at four o’clock in the 
afternoon rather than in the evening. 

Reginald Stewart has submitted his 
resignation as conductor of the or- 
chestra. It will become effective with 
the end of the current season. At 
press time for this issue no successor 
had been announced. 

A significant step has been made 
by the Preparatory Department of 
the Peabody Conservatory of Mu- 
sic with the opening of three bran¢h 
schools in the rapidly expanding 
suburban communities of Glen Bur- 
nie, Dundalk, and Towson. 


Baltimore Symphony, 1112 Fidelity 
Bldg. Auspices: Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra Association. Conductor: 
Reginald Stewart. President: Alan B. 
Hoblitzel. Manager: John R. Wool- 
ford. Lyric Theatre, 2,800. Twelve 
mid-week concerts; ten Sunday after- 
noon concerts; twelve educational 
concerts (at high school auditoriums). 
Mid-week concert soloists: Herva 
Nelli, Nov. 28; Michael Rabin, Dec. 
5; Grant Johannesen, Dec. 12; Isaac 
Stern, Jan. 2; Myra Hess, Jan. 16; 


Nell Tangeman, Jan. 23; Kirsten 
Flagstad, Feb. 6; Artur Rubinstein, 


Feb. 20; Erno Balogh, Feb. 27; Clif- 
ford Curzon, March 5; Eileen Far- 
rell, March 12. Concerts in Maryland 
cities: Frederick; Hagerstown; Col- 
lege Park. 





Frederick R. Hu- 


Lillian Powell 


Bonney, director, _ ber, manager, 
Bonney Concert Lyric Theatre, 
Bureau, Baltimore Baltimore 


Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
1 E. Mt. Vernon Place. Director: 
Reginald Stewart. Dean: - Virginia 
Carty. Superintendent, Preparatory 
Department: Leah Thorpe. Peabody 
Conservatory Concert Hall, 1,000. 
Friday Afternoon Artist Recital 


MARYLAND 





: John Woolford, 
Reginald Stewart, manager of the 
conductor, Balti- Baltimore Sym- 
more Symphony phony 

Series: Irmgard Seefried, Nov. 2; 
Quartetto Italiano, Nov. 9; Gregor 
Piatigorsky and Reginald Stewart, 


Nov. 16; 


Effenbach Piano Duo, } 





PEABUD 





CONSERVATORY 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


REGINALD STEWART, Director 
Oldest Endowed Conservatory in the United States 
Member, National Association of Schools of Music 
Applied Music; Theory; Composition; School Music 
SUMMER SESSION — JUNE 23 to AUG. 2 


Catalogue on request 
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Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek, conduc- 
tor, Philadelphia 
Civic Grand 
Opera Company 


By MAx bE SCHAUENSEE 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, which 


Eugene Ormandy, 
conductor of the 
Philadelphia Or- 


chestra 


Harl McDonald, Vernon Ham- 

manager of the mond, director of 

Philadelphia Or- the Academy of 
chestra Vocal Arts 


Humbert A. Pe- 
losi, manager, 
Philadelphia La 
Scala Opera 


executive 


eral manager: Anthony Terracciano. 


William K. Huff, 
direc- manager, Phila- 

Philadelphia Civic Grand Opera tor of the Phila- 
Company, 1422 Chestnut St. Gen- delphia Forum 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Emma_ Feldman, 


delphia All Star 
Concert Series 


Company Conductor: Giuseppe Bamboschek. 
Academy of Music, 3,004. Ten sub- New Chamber Orchestra, 18th 
scription performances: Rigoletto, and Pine Sts. Auspices: New School 


Oct. 18; La Traviata, Nov. 2; Car- of Music. 





men, Nov. 29; Faust; Dec. 12; La Academy of |. Five cc 
Bohéme, Feb. 7; Amelia Goes to the certs, assisted by the Curtis String 


Conductor: Ifor Jones. 
Music, 3,004. Five con- 


opened its 52nd season at the Acad- Efrem Zimbalist, Mrs. Efrem Zim- Ball and Pagliacci, Feb. 21; Tristan Quartet and soloists. Virtuosi 
emy of Music on Oct. 5, continues its director of the balist, president und Isolde, March 13; Andrea Che- Roma, Jan. 

second half century of activity and Curtis Institute of the Curtis In- nier, April 1; Nabucco, April 24; Matinee Musical Club of Philadel- 
musical endeavor with a schedule that of Music stitute of Music Aida, May 14. Principal singers: phia, Bellevue Stratford Hotel. Or- 
erlists 66 concerts of the regular sea- Delia Rigal, Graciela Rivera, Jeanette chestra and vocal director: Henri 
son, 28 Friday afternoon and 28 Sat- MacDonald, Ann Ayars, Kathryn [Ejkan. Choral director: W. Law 


urday night performances, and ten 
Monday night concerts. In addition 
to these regular events there will be York 
four student concerts, three Pension DC 
Foundation concerts, and five chil- 


dren’s concerts. 


\lexander Hilsberg has submitted 
his resignation, to become effective at 
the end of the current season, from 
the associate conductorship of the 


Victor de Sabata. 

Concerts on tour: eleven in 
City; eight in Washington, 
; six in Baltimore; two in Har- 
risburg, Penna., and Richmond, Va 
one in New Brunswick, BR. 35 


New mae Turner, Edith Evans, Maria Hanscom. 


East Lansing, Mich. Columbus. Ohio. delli, Edwin Dunning, Raffaele Arie, 


Fort Wayne and Lafayette, Ind., ita tates Cashak Wedine d 
cago, Newark, N. J., Syracuse, N.Y., John Lawler, Gerhard Pechner, an 


Westman, Margaret Harshaw, Clara- rence Curry. 


Pasca, David Poleri, Eugene Conley, man: Mrs. 
Kurt Baum, Ramon Vinay, Walter Bellevue Stratford Ballroom, 1,300. 
Fredericks, Set Svanholm, Fritz (Concerts by 
Read. Krueger, Costanzo Gero, Martial ing soloists. 
: Singher, Robert Merrill, Cesare Bar- 
ing, Penna., Hartford, Conn., Detroit, peer, = - , - ty perma Music Club, Clubwom- 
Gimbel Brothers. 
Elma Carey Johnson 
Wanamaker Auditorium, 1,200; Greek 


club members 


; & nn" Ae ans Center, 
Chi. Lubomir Vichegonov, Nino Ruisi, gent: Mrs. 


President: Mrs. Russell 
Program committee chair- 


Edward N. Hibberd. 


orchestra. He will, however, conduct f{amilton, Ontario, and Kalamazoo, thers. Hall, 300. Concerts by club members 
several concerts with the organiza- Mich. Concerts in Worcester ( Mass.) Robin Hood Dell Concerts, 1420 and local soloists, October througl 
tion next season. Festival, Oct. 22 to 27, and May Fes- Walnut St. President: Frederic R. April. 

Philadelphia Orchestra, 1910 Gi- tival, Ann Arbor, Mich., May 1 to 4. Mann. Secretary: Morton Howard. Music Teachers Forum, New 


rard Trust Bldg. 


Auspices: Phila- Philadelphia La Scala Opera Com- Robin Hood Dell, 12,000. Series of tury Club, 


delphia Orchestra Association. Con- pany, 1102 Land Title Bldg., Broad outdoor summer concerts with con- Mrs. C. T 


124 S. 12th St. 
. Hipple. Honorary presi- 


ductor: Eugene Ormandy. President: and Chestnut Sts. General manager: ductors and soloists to be announced. dent: Adele Sutor. Program chait 
Orville H. Bullitt. Manager: Harl Humbert Pelosi. Conductor: Carlo Philadelphia All Star Concert man: Judson Eldridge. Monthly meet- 
McDonald. Associate conductor: Moresco Stage director : Jenjamin Series, 262 S. 17th St. Manager: ings, October through May. 

Alexander Hilsberg. Academy of Altieri "Ballet : Thomas Come ek. Emma Feldman. Academy of Music, Free Library of Philadelphia and 


Music, 3,004. 78 concerts. Subscrip- Jet Group. Academy of Music, 3,004. 3,004. New York Philharmonic-Sym- Musical Fund Society of Philadel- 


tion series soloists : 


W iim Kincaid, 


Nov. ; Frances Yeend, Nan Merri- 7; Ajda, Jan. 8; Cavalleria Rusticana 24; Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 14; Sadier’s Head of 
man, siiee f McKinley, and Mack and Pagliacci, Jan. 22; Carmen, Feb. Wells Theatre Ballet, Feb. 28; Isaac Arthur ( ‘ohn, 
Harrell, in Verdi's Requiem, Nov. 5; Faust, Feb. 26: La Traviata Stern, March 20; Artur Rubinstein, 400. Sir 


23; 


3; Oscar Levant, 
Krachmalnick, concertmaster, Dec. 


Martial Singher, 


14; Marcel Tabuteau, principal oboist, cipal singers: Herva Nelli, Eleanor 400 N. Broad St. Auspices: Philadel- velt Blvd. 


Dec. 21; Maryan 
Claudio Arrau, Feb. 
zen, Feb. 22; Luboshutz and Neme- 
noff, March 5; 

March 10; Rudolf 
Marian Anderson, 


nag Dec. _ 28; — Steber, Lvc'a Evangelista, Eva Li- phia Inquirer. Executive director: Cascarino. 
; Nadia Kout- ova, Hilde Reggiani, Irra Petina, William K. Huff. Academy of Mu- lonick. 


Nathan Milstein,  raine Coleagno, Rose Delmar, June Company, presenting La Traviata, 


-eeilig: J Ten subscription performances: The phony, Oct. 16; New York City Op- _ phia, Free 
nor. 2; Alexander Brailowsky, Nov. 3arber of Seville, Oct. 15: Madama era Company, Nov. 6; Victoria de los Library president : 
principal ‘flutist, Butterfly, Nov. 8; La Bohéme, Dec, Angeles, Dec. 6; William Kapell, Jan. Society oo nt: 


Medora Barbieri Grec ae “hasles laoner Oper: Erskine and 
Fedora Barbieri, Helen Greco, Lor sic, 3,004. Charles L. Wagner Opera YWCA, 900. 


Library, Logan Square 
Joseph Carson. 
E. Brooks Keffer. 


music department 


Libeses Lecture Hall, 
concerts by. the Curtis 
Dec. 7; Jacob March 11; I! Trovatore, March 27; April 3. String Quartet. 

La Forza de! Destino, April 17. Prin- og cry Forum, Inquirer Bldg., Co-Opera Company, 316 \V. Roos 


Romeo 
Frank 


Musical director 

Business manager : 

: directors: Thomas 
Irma Kay. Mid-City 


The Maid as Mistress 


Serkin, April 4; Kelly, Eleanor Knapp, Bruno Landi, Dec. 20; Boston Symphony, Jan. 17; and The Spanish Hour, Noy. 24; The 


a n March 10; Theo- Norman Kelley, Francesco Battaglia, Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. €cret of 
dora randon, Beverly Anne W olff, Gino Bechi, Enzo Mascherini, Frank 29; Three New Musical Finds, Feb. gelica, Feb. 16; 
David Poleri, and Walter Abel, in  Guarrera, Robert Weede 
Honegger’s King 


George 19; Little Orchestra Society, March 


Agi Jambor, April 18. Guest con- Tatozzi, Jan Gbur, Emil Markov, 19; Ballet Theatre, March 25; Mata Curtis 


ductors: Sir Thomas Beecham and 










February, 1952 


Che Short Life, 


Suzanne and Sister 
The Prodigal Son and 
May 17; The Tele- 
David, April 11; Chapliski, Claudio Frigerio, Victor 6; Singing Boys of Norway, March phone and The Medium, May 15 
: Institute of Music, 

Valfrido Patacchi, Lloyd Harris. and Hari and Imogene Coca, April 14. (Continued on page 277) 
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Director 
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Head of Vocal Department Stage Director 
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Cleveland 


By Eveanor Wincate Topp 


Leonard Shure is the musical di- 
rector of the Country Concerts* Asso- 
ciation, a newly-formed organization 
that is presenting music of Mozart, 
Schubert, and Brahms this season in 
the ballroom of the Manakiki Coun- 
try Club in Willoughby, Ohio. An- 
other new group is presenting a series 
under the name A _ Repertory of 
Chamber Music in the Board of 
Education Auditorium. 

Berl Senofsky is the new assistant 
concertmaster of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, and Maurice Goldman is the 
new head of the opera workshop of 
the Music School Settlement. 

Cleveland Orchestra, 11001 Euclid 
Ave. Auspices: Musical Arts Asso- 
ciation. Conductor: George Szell. 
Associate conductor: Rudolph Ring- 
wall. President: Thomas L. Sidlo. 
Manager: Carl J. Vosburgh. Sever- 
ance Hall, 1,900. 24 pairs of subscrip- 
tion concerts, Oct. 4 to April 24; 
twenty Twilight concerts; 25  chil- 
dren’s concerts, conducted by Rudolph 
Ringwall; midwestern tour in No- 
vember; eastern tour in February. 
Guest conductors: Vladimir Golsch- 
mann, Dec. 6 and 8; Pierre Monteux, 
Dec. 13 and 15; Leopold Stokowski, 
Dec. 20 and 22; Eleazar de Carvalho, 
Feb. 28 and March 1. Soloists: George 
Szell, Oct. 18 and 20; Berl Senofsky, 
assistant concertmaster, Oct. 25 and 
27; Leonard Rose, Noy. 22 and 24: 
Erica Morini, Nov. 29 and Dec. 1; 
Tossy Spivakovsky, Dec. 27 and 29; 
Robert Casadesus, Jan. 17 and 19: 
Nathan Milstein, Jan. 31 and Feb. 2; 
Rudolf Serkin, Feb. 21 and 23; Jos- 
eph Fuchs, March 6 and 8; Kirsten 
Flagstad, March 13 and 15: Arthur 
Grumiaux, March 20 and 22: Arthur 


Loesser, March 27 and 29; Josef 
Gingold, April 10 and 12; Frances 
Yeend, Jane Hobson, David Lloyd, 


and bass to be announced, in Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony, April 24 
and 26. 

Popular Price Concert Course, 

2816 Euclid Ave. Manager: G. Ber- 
nardi. Public Music Hall, 3,000. Six 
regular concerts; extra events. Risé 
Stevens, Oct. 5; Sadler’s Wells The- 
atre Ballet, Oct. 26; First Piano 
Quartet, Nov. 17; de Paur Infantry 
Chorus, Feb. 1; Artur Rubinstein, 
Feb. 22; Shankar and his Hindu Bal- 
let, March 2. 
J Extra events: Mario Lanza; 
Charles L. Wagner Opera Company, 
presenting La Traviata; Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo; Metropolitan Opera 
Company, presenting eight operas at 
the Public Auditorium, 10,000, begin- 
ning April 14. 

_ Cleveland Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Conductor: F. Karl Grossman. Engi- 


neers Auditorium, 1,250. Four con- 
certs. 

Cleveland Women's Orchestra. 
Conductor: Hyman Schandler. Sev- 


erance Hall, 1,900. Two concerts. 

Summer Pop Concerts. Played by 
the Cleveland Summer Orchestra, of 
80 players. Conductor: Rudolph Ring- 
wall. Eighteen concerts. 

Cleveland Children's Symphony. 
Conductor: Alfred Zetzer. Three 
concerts. 

Cleveland Museum of Art. Curator 
of music: Walter Blodgett. Chairman 
of Musart Society: Charles E. Rose- 
man, Jr. Fall Series: Boris Maximo- 
vitch, Oct. 19; Irmgard Seefried, 
Nov. 9; Josef Gingold and Emil Dan- 
nenberg, Dec. 14; Loewenguth String 
Quartet, Jan. 18. Free public recitals. 
Museum Garden Court: curator’s 
monthly organ recitals, beginning in 
October. ; 

Cleveland Chamber Music Society. 
President: Edward W. Garfield. Sev- 
erance Chamber Music Hall, 400. 
Three concerts: Budapest String 
Quartet ; Cleveland String Quartet, 
with George Szell; New York 
Quartet. 

Cleveland Music School Settle- 
ment, 11125 Magnolia Drive. Direc- 
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G. Bernardi, di- Beryl Rubinstein, 


rector, ‘Popular director of the 

Price Concert Cleveland  Insti- 

Course, Cleve- tute of Music 
land 


tor: Howard Whittaker. Auditorium, 
200. Faculty and student recitals; 
guest artists. 

Cleveland Institute of Music, 3411 
Euclid Ave. Director: Beryl Rubin- 
stein. Willard Clapp Hall, 400. 
Faculty and student recitals; special 
programs of contemporary music. 
Marie Simmelink Kraft, Oct. 17; 
Marianne Matousek Mastics, Nov. 14; 
Arthur Loesser, Jan. 16; Irvin Bush- 
man, March 5; Joseph Knitzer, March 
26; Beryl Rubinstein, April 23. 

Singers’ Ciub of Cleveland. Direc- 
tor: Robert M. Stofer. Severance 
Hall, 1,900. Two concerts. Soloists: 
Jane .Hobson, Dec. 4; to be an- 
nounced, April 1. 

Western Reserve University Music 
Division. Chairman: John Reymes 
King. Severance Chamber Music 
Hall, 400. Fine Arts Series. 

Organ Recital Series. Auspices: 
First Methodist Church, Euclid Ave. 
at E. 30th St. Fernando Germani, 
Oct. 28; Richard Elsasser, Dec. 2; 
George Markey, Jan. 27; Catharine 
Crozier, April 20. 





Carl J.Vosburgh, 

manager of the 

Cleveland Or- 
chestra 


George Szell, 
conductor of the 
Cleveland Or- 


chestra 


Cleveland Little Symphony, 11001 
Euclid Ave. Conductor: Theodore 
Bloomfield. Severance Hall, 1,900. 
Two concerts; spring festival. 

West Shore Series. Manager: 
Frederich Koch. Rocky River High 
School Auditorium. Concerts by 
Beryl Rubinstein; Cleveland Ensem- 
ble; Beverly Dame; Kermit Moore; 
Earl Kelly; Mannes Trio; Ethel Witt 
and Frederich Koch. 

Country Concerts. Auspices: 
Country Concerts Association. Musi- 
cal director: Leonard Shure. Mana- 
kiki Country Club. Six concerts by 
local artists and Fine Arts Quartet, 
Nov. 11; Mannes Trio, March 
Special concert by winner of young 
artist contest, May 4. 


Repertory of Chamber Music 
Sefies. Board of Education Audi- 
torium. Koch Quartet, Oct. 16; 


Raurenberg Quartet, Nov. 20; Camilli 
Quartet, Dec. 11; violin, cello, horn, 
and piano ensemble, Jan. 15; Oberlin 
Woodwind Ensemble, Feb. 26; early 
chamber music, March 24; Cleveland 
Little Symphony, May 8. 





Berea 





Rexford Keller, 


Cecil W. Munk, 
director of the 
Baldwin-Wallace 


Conservatory, 


chairman, Ohio 
Wesleyan Univer- 
sity Artist Series, 


Delaware Berea 
Baldwin -Wellace Conservatory. 
Director: Cecil W. Munk. New 


faculty members: Varner M. Chance 
and Farley K: Hutchins. Fanny Nast 
Gamble Auditorium, 900. 

Baldwin-Wallace Symphony. Con- 
ductor: George Poinar. Concert, Feb. 
10 


Concert Band. Conductor: Fred- 
erick C. Ebbs. Concert, May 4. 

A Cappella Choir. Director: Var- 
ner M. Chance. Concert, March 30. 

Faculty Ensemble. Concert, April 


Bach Festival. Rosalyn Tureck, Far- 
ley K. Hutchins, Suzanne Der Derian, 
Ilona Strasser, Harold Haugh, Phillip 
MacGregor, soloists. Bach Chorus, 
Cecil W. Munk, director; Brass 
Choir, Frederick C. Ebbs, conductor ; 
Festival Orchestra, George Poinar, 
conductor. May 23 and 24. 


Delaware 


By TiLpEN WELLS 
Ohio Wesleyan University Music 
Department. Director: Rexford Kel- 
ler. Artists Series. Chairman: Mr. 
Keller. Gray Chapel, 1,800. Irmgard 


Seefried, Oct. 29; Monique de la 
3ruchollerie, Jan. 8; Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, Feb. 11; Virtuosi di Roma, 
March 19; William Primrose, April 
18. 


Chamber Music Festival. Chair- 
man: Tilden Wells. Sanborn Hall 
Auditorium, 600. Paganini String 


Quartet, Nov. 9, 11, and 12. 

Concerts and recitals by faculty 
members; University Symphony, Ro- 
mine Hamilton, conductor; a cappella 
choir, Rexford Keller, director; and 
opera workshop, William Danford, 
Robert Bowlus, and Gordon Alm- 
stead, directors. 

Other events: High School Music 
Festivals for bands, orchestras, and 
choruses, Feb. 9 and 16; Summer 
Music Clinic June 11 to 20. 


utmost sensitivity, and + 


"In the hands of Ernst Wallfisch, the v 





Miriam Rosenthal, 


Paul Katz, con- 
ductor, Dayton 
Philharmonic 


manager, Day- 
ton Philharmonic 


Dayton 


By ELLEN JANE PORTER 


Dayton Philharmonic, North Lob 
by, Biltmore Hotel. Auspices: Daytor 
Philharmonic Association. Conductor 
Paul Katz. President: E. R. Arn 
Secretary and manager: Miriam Ros 
enthal. Memorial Hall, 2,639. Sever 
subscription concerts; four youth con 
certs. Subscription series soloists 
Michael Rabin, Oct. 31; Aldo Cicco 
lini, Dec. 5; Inland Children’s Choru 
and Margaret Thuenemann, Dec. 19 
Dayton Chorus and Virginia Munroe 
Feb. 14; Josef Raieff, April 2; Eliza 
beth Snook, April 23; Eileen Farrell 
May 14. 


Dayton Civic Music Association, 


Room 234, Gas and Electric Bldg 
President: Herbert Nonneman. Na 
tional Cash Register Auditorium 
2,300. Jerome Hines, Oct. 3; Ani 


Maria’s Spanish Ballet, Oct. 18; Mim 
3enzell, Dec. 6; E. Power Biggs, 
Jan. 8: Pittsburgh Symphony, Feb 
21; Robert Shaw Chorale, March 12, 
Boris Goldovsky, April 16. 


Dayton Music Club. President 
Mrs. Robert Allen. Dayton Art In 
stitute Auditorium, 500. Claudette 
Sorel, Nov. 6; Nell Tangeman, Feb 
12; LaSalle String Quartet, Marcl 
25. 


Dayton Choirmasters' Club. Pres 
ident: Frederick Allen. Programs in 
various churches. Dale V. Gilliland, 
Sept. 24; Ellis Snyder, Oct. 15; No- 


ble Cain, Nov. 5; Virgil Fox, Jan. 7. 


iola 5 constantly. His playing is of the 





a or 
virtuosos today. Lory Wallfisch provides her h Pp 
In all they played, the Wallfisch duo used artistic discretion, 


It is a rare team... 


artistry held by not too —_ string 
band with piani of equal order. 





showed perfect balance betwen their instruments, and a flawless unity of purpose."' 


PAUL HUME 
Washington Post 
October 22, 1951 


“it takes an artist of Mr. Wallfisch's stature to lift the viola from the inconspicuous 
position it cccupies in the string family. His tone is one of great beauty, his reodings 


in her understanding of the 


remarkable for the perfection of his phrasin 
demands ensemble places upon a pianist. 


Wallfisch excels 
She spun her 


and articulation. Mrs. 


tones around the viola with utmost ee delicacy and refinement were 
i 


required, exhibiting a forceful persona 








ERNST and LORY 


WALLFISCH 


VIOLA-PIANO DUO 


Available for Season 1952—'53 
22201 CHARDON ROAD 
| CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 





ty in 


ndemith's 1939 Sonata .. . 


ELENA de SAYN 
Washington Evening Star 
October 22, 1951 


‘Whether Haydn or Hindemith, Schu- 
bert or Schumann, the Wallfisches 
played with dazzling finish and impec- 
cable musicianship."’ 


DONALD VAIL ALLEN 
Washington Times Herald 
October 22, 1951 


"'Mr. Wallfisch's tone had a live beauty 
sound and he played with intensity 
of feeling. His wife's clean technique 
faltered at nothing and seconded his 
playing with a warm, appealing tone 
quality."’ 
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Buffalo Evening News 
November 26, 1951 
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Cincinnati 
By Mary LeicHtTon 


Otto Klemperer, Thor Johnson, and 
Jean Morel will be the conductors 
for the May Festival this year because 
of the death of Fritz Busch, former 
musical director of the festival. Mr. 
Klemperer will present Beethoven’s 
Missa Solemnis and Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah and Mr. Morel will offer 
Honegger’s Jeanne d’Arc au Bicher 
and Pierné’s The Children at Beth- 
Ichem. 


Cincinnati Symphony, 1106 First 
National Bank Bldg. Auspices: Cin- 
cinnati Institute of Fine Arts. Con- 
ductor: Thor Johnson, Chairman: 
Lucien Wulsin. President: Walter C. 
Beckjord. Manager : . Craig 
Hutchinson. Music Hall, 3,460. 
Twenty pairs of regular concerts; 
two Pop concerts ; nine young people’s 
concerts; three junior high school 
concerts; one special concert for the 
Girl Scouts; two performances with 
the Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet; 
special concert with Oscar Levant: 
4° tour concerts. Regular concert 
scloists: Aldo Ciccolini, Oct. 12 and 
ls; Irmgard Seefried, Oct. 19 and 
20; William Kapell, go 26 and 27; 
James Melton, Nov. 3 and 4; Gregor 
Piatigorsky and Isaac Stern, "Nov. 24 
al . = Eileen Farrell, Nov. 30 and 
Ly ; Claudio Arrau, Dec. 7 and 8; 
Richard Farrell, Dec. 28 and 29: 
William Primrose, Jan. 4 and 5; 
Francis Poulenc, Jan. 11 and 12; 
Marian Anderson, Jan. 19 and 20: 
Artur Rubinstein, Feb. 2 and 3; 
Helen Hougham Hamm and Nell 
Tangeman, Feb. 8 and 9; Gold and 
Fizdale, Feb. 15 and 16; Zino Frances- 
catti, Feb. 22 and 23; George Lon- 
don, March 28 and 29; Suzanne 


Danco, James Schwabacher, and 
Mack Harrell, April 4 and 5; Clifford 
Curzon, April 12 and 13. 


Cincinnati Summer Opera Asso- 
ciation, Vine near Sth St. Managing 
director : Robert L. Sidell. Musical 





Fausto Cleva, 

musical director, 

Cincinnati Sum- 
mer Opera 


Thor Johnson, 
conductor, Cin- 
cinnati Symphony 


director: Fausto Cleva. Stage direc- 
tor: Antonio Stivanello. Ballet direc- 
tors: Lucien Prideaux and Lydia 
Arlova. Conductors: Fausto Cleva, 
Paul Breisach, Renato Cellini, and 
Mario Mazzoni. Cincinnau Symphony. 
Chorus from the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Zoological Gardens Pa- 
vilion, 4,000. Five-week season, June 
26 through July 30. Principal singers 


in 1951: Roberta Peters, Dorothy 
Kirsten, Stella Roman, Lucia Evan- 
gelista, Laura Castellano, Selma 


Kaye, Miliza Kosanchich, Hilde Reg- 
giani, Cecilia Ward, Irra Petina, Mar- 
garet Harshaw, Blanche Thebom, 
Lydia Ibarrando, Helen George, Liza- 
beth Pritchett, Claramae Turner, 
Charles Kullman, Kurt Baum, Wil- 
oa Wilderman, Robert Rounseville, 


Giulio Gari, Francesco Battaglia, 
William Horne, George  Tallone, 
George ( es Frank Guarrera, 


Angelo Pilotto, Edward Doe, Lloyd 
Harris, Wilfred Engelman, Brian 
Sullivan, Bruno Landi, Robert Mer- 
rill, Carlos Alexander, Giuseppe 
Valdengo, Virgilio Lazzari, Jerome 
Hines. 

Cincinnati May Festival Associa- 
tion, 142 W. 4th St. Conductors: 
Otto Klemperer, Thor Johnson, and 
Jean Morel. President emeritus: 
Joseph Graydon. ‘President: Carl 
Jacobs. Managing secretary: J. Her- 
man Thuman. Music Hall, 3,460. Five 
concerts, May 6 to 10, by the Cin- 





J. Herman Thu- 


H. Craig Hutch- 


man, manager, inson, manager 
Artist Series, Cin- of the Cincinnati 
cinnati Symphony 
cinnati Symphony, May Festival 


Chorus, high-school chorus, children’s 
chorus, and soloists. 

Artist Series, 142 W. 4th St. Man- 
ager: J. Herman Thuman. Taft 
Auditorium, 2,500. Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein Night, Oct. 15; Friedrich 
Gulda, Oct. 22; Gladys Swarthout, 
Nov. 8; Tossy Spivakovsky, Nov. 16; 
Shankar and his Hindu Ballet, Jan. 
17. Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Oct. 
31 and Nov. 1 


Matinee Musicale Club. President: 
Mrs. Parvin Titus. Hall of Mirrors, 
Hotel Netherland Plaza, 1,200. Gina 
Bachauer, Oct. 25; Michael Rabin, 
Nov. 6; Nicole Henriot, Dec. 6; Vic- 
toria de los Angeles, Jan. 13; Gerard 
Souzay, Feb. 26. 


Cincinnati Chamber Music Society. 


Manager: Mrs. Rudolph Wurlitzer. 
Taft Museum. Quartetto Italiano, 
Dec. 3; Pascal Quartet, March 4; 
Guilet Quartet, April 20. 


Cincinnati Music Drama Guild, 
1937 Fairfax Ave. President: Char- 
lotte Shockley. Wilson Auditorium 
Operas in English. Gianni Schicchi 
and The Medium, Oct. 2 and 3; 
Finian’s Rainbow, Dec. 11 and 12; 
Hugh the Drover, March 11 and 12; 
Thais, May 20 and 21. 


Orpheus Club of 
Guest directors: Thor 
Roland Johnson. 


Cincinnati. 
Johnson and 





Toledo 


By MiLprep BARKSDALE 


The Museum of Art has created a 
new Auditorium Concert Series by 
combining one of its Peristyle series 
with its chamber-music series. The 
new concert course has introduced 
coffee intermissions to Toledo. The 
Metropolitan Opera Company visited 
Toledo for the first time when the 
Fledermaus touring company played 
here in December. 

A weekly music-and-art television 
show is being presented by the Mu- 
seum of Art on Mondays, November 
through May, over WSPD-TV. 


Toledo Orchestra, 401 


Jefferson 
Ave. Auspices: 


Friends otf Music, 
Inc. Conductor: Wolfgang Strese- 
mann. President: Jules D. Lippmann. 
Executive secretary : Jane Hallenbeck. 
Museum Peristyle, 1,750. Five sub- 
scription concerts; five free Sunday 
afternoon junior concerts. Subscrip- 
tion series soloists: Carmen Berend- 
sen, Oct. 17; Carl Friedberg, Nov. 7; 
Toledo Ballet, Jan. 23; Ken Holland 
Chorus, Feb. 13; Myra Hess, March 
14. Junior concerts soloists (chosen 
through competition) : Ruth Isenberg 
and Charmaine Strawman, pianists; 
Geneva Klickman and Virginia Sco- 
held, flutists; Franklin Melhorn, clari- 
netist. 


Toledo Museum of Art, 2445 Mon- 

oe St. President: James Bentley. 
Neseter : Blake-More Godwin. Su- 
pervisor of Music: A. Beverly Barks- 
dale. Museum of Art Peristyle, 1,750. 
Subscription series of eight events; 
‘wo free orchestra concerts for young 
neople; one event complimentary to 


February, 1952 








Wolfgang Strese- 


A. Beverly Barks- 


mann, conductor dale, supervisor 
of the Toledo of music, Toledo 
Orchestra Museum of Art 


members of the museum. Museum of 
Art Auditorium, 850. Subscription 
series of five events; concerts by To- 
ledo organizations. 

Peristyle Series: Elena Nikolaidi, 
Oct. 3; Boston Symphony, Oct. 23 
Cleveland Orchestra, Nov. 19; Guio- 
mar Novaes, Dec. 14; Vronsky and 
Babin, Jan. 30; Pittsburgh Symphony, 
Paul Paray conducting, Feb. 20; Chi- 
cago Symphony, March 10; Singing 
Boys of Norway, March 25. 

Young People’s Series: Cleveland 
Orchestra, Rudolph Ringwall con- 
ducting, Nov. 19; Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, Vladimir Bakaleinikoff con- 
ducting, Feb. 20. 

Members’ Concert: 
Nov. 15. 

Auditorium Series: 
berg, Oct. 12; Quartetto Italiano, 
Nov. 30; Gerard Souzay, Jan. 16; 
Clifford Curzon, March 3; Virtuosi 
di Roma, March 17. 

Flora Ward Hineline Management, 
Commodore Perry Arcade. State 
Theatre, 1,900; Paramount Theatre, 
3,400. Metropolitan Opera Company, 


, 


Jascha Heifetz, 


Szymon Gold- 





Fledermaus, Paramount 
10 and 11; Sadler’s 
Ballet, Paramount 


presenting 
Theatre, Dec. 
Wells Theatre 
Theatre, March 6 

Toledo Chora! Society, 2307 Mon- 
roe St. Conductor: Mary Willing. 
President: Mrs. Julius Chandler. Mu- 
seum Peristyle, 1,750. Three Sunday 
afternoon concerts: Mozart's Re- 
quiem, Novy. 18; Handel’s Messiah, 
Dec. 16; Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, 
March 30. 

American Guild of Organists, To- 
ledo Chapter. Dean: Mrs. Vernon 
M. Smith, 1625 Kelsey St. Philip 
Malpas, Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Sept. 23; Fernando Germani, Museum 
Peristyle, in co-operation with the 
Museum of Art, Oct. 31; George 
Markey, place to be announced, Jan. 
29. Monthly concerts and programs 
in Toledo churches ; conference-work- 
shop on church music, with visiting 
leaders, in June. 


Toledo Public Library, 325 Michi- 
gan Ave. Librarian: Herbert Sewell. 
Assistant librarian in charge of audi- 
torium: Robert Franklin. Library 
Auditorium, 260. Four free late-aft- 
ernoon chamber-music concerts by the 
Library Chamber-Music Guild Quar- 
tet and assisting artists, with pro- 
grams devoted chiefly to works of 
Toledo-area composers. The series is 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
Library and the Toledo Federation of 
Musicians. Composers: Karl Ahrendt, 
Nov. 27; Ken Holland, Feb. 26; J. 
Paul ee, Jan. 8; Elizabeth 
Gould, March 8. One benefit sonata 
recital by Elizabeth Gould, pianist, 
and Pauline Little, violinist. 


Toledo Youth Orchestra, 401 Jef- 


ferson Ave. Auspices: Friends of 
Music, Inc. Conductor: Cecile Va- 
shaw. Museum Auditorium, 850. 


OHIO 


Members chosen through auditions of 
young people from northwest Ohio 
and southern Michigan. Two free 
Sunday afternoon concerts 


Toledo Piano Teachers Associa- 
tion. President: Mrs. V. F. Burg- 
bacher, 4124 Belvue Ave. Museum 
Auditorium, 850. William Doppmann, 
Nov. 4; Carl Friedberg, presenting a 
master class, Nov. 8; William Mas- 
selos, co-sponsored by the Museum of 
Art, Feb. 10. 


Miscellaneous events. Three pro- 
grams by the music department of the 
Toledo Public Schools, Clarence Ball, 


supervisor; Cecile Vashaw, instru 
mental supervisor: High School 
Choral Festival, Museum Peristyle, 


March 23; orchestras and choruses 
from junior high schools and grade 
schools, Museum Peristyle, March 2, 
and Museum Auditorium, May 11 
Other programs given in the museum 
by Monday Musicale, Mu Phi Epsilon, 
Euterpean Club, Junior Federation of 
Music Clubs, Ohio Music Teachers 
Association, Teutonia Maennerchor, 
Madrigal Club of Toledo, Sanctus 
Choir, Eurydice Club, and Junior 
Monday Musicale. 


American and French 
Artist Exchange Planned 


The National Music League _in- 
augurated an international artist ex- 
change with the Jeunesses Musicales 
of France when Theodore Lettvin, 
pianist, and Sidney Harth, violinist, 
gave the first of thirty programs, in 
Paris on Feb. 21. To complete the ex- 
change, Pierre Sancan, pianist, ar 
come to the United States in Marcl 
to make over twenty appearances in 
such cities as New York, Washing 
ton, Boston, and Memphis. 





Crest Concerts 


47 W. 63 St., New York 23 
SU 7-5070 


OFFERS 


MARION BAUER 
Composer-Critic-Lecturer 
In Joint Recital 
BETHANY BEARDSLEE 
Soprano 
JACQUES MONOD 
Fianist 


COLLEGIUM MUSICUM 


A Fellowship for the Performance of 
Chamber Music 


FRITZ RIKKO, Musical Director 


JAY MARLOWE 
Tenor 


RUTH STRASSMAN 


Pianist 
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Pittsburgh 


By J. Frep LissFe.t 


William Steinberg, conductor of the 
Buffalo Philharmonic, has been ap- 
pointed permanent conductor of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, beginning with 
the 1952-53 season. 

Pittsburgh Symphony, 
Bank Bldg. Auspices: 
Symphony Society. President: Charles 
Denby. Musical adviser and assistant 
conductor: Vladimir Bakaleinikoff. 
Manager: Edward Specter. Guest 
conductors: Victor de Sabata, Alex- 
ander Hilsberg, William Steinberg, 
Maurice Abravanel, Leopold Stokow- 
ski, Paul Paray, and Otto Klemperer. 


Farmers 
Pittsburgh 


Syria Mosque, 3,900. Twenty pairs 
of subsc ription concerts; two chil- 
dren’s concerts. Subscription series 


soloists: Eugene Istomin, Aldo Pari- 
sot (principal cellist), Ossy Renardy, 
Sigi Weissenberg, Samuel Thaviu 
feoncertmaster), Roberta Peters, Tossy 


Spivakovsky, Edward Druzinsky (or- 
chestra harpist), Bernard Goldberg 
(principal flutist), Harry Franklin 


(orchestra pianist), 
Babin, Vladimir Horowitz, 
Menuhin, Victoria de los 
and William Kapell. 


May Beegle Concert Series,Union 
Trust Bldg. Manager: William 
Beegle. Syria Mosque, 3,900. Charles 
L. Wagner Opera Company, present- 
ing La Traviata; Patrice Munsel; 
Jascha Heifetz; Robert Casadesus; 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet; Robert 
Shaw Chorale; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo; Metropolitan Opera Company, 
presenting Fledermaus; Shankar and 
his Hindu Ballet; and Anna Maria 
Alberghetti. 


Vronsky and 
Yehudi 


Angeles, 


New Friends of Music, 5863 Marl- 
borough Ave. Manager: Bernard 
Lewis. Carnegie Music Hall, 1,900. 
Paganini Quartet, with Mitchell Mil- 
ler, Nov. 12; Nathan Milstein, Dec. 
3; Budapest Quartet, with Eunice 
Norton, April 7; William Horne, 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, and John Wum- 
mer, April 21. Three recitals of 
Beethoven piano sonatas by Eunice 
Norton, Nov. 26, Jan. 14, and April 
28. 

Young Men's and Young Women's 
Hebrew Association, Bellefield Ave. 
Musical ‘Society president: Harold 
Seder. Morris Kaufmann Audito- 
rium, 1,000. Friedrich Gulda, Oct. 
24; Adele Addison, Nov. 28; Baka- 
leinikoff Sinfonietta, Dec. 12; Wil- 
liam Warfield, Jan. 23; Michael Ra- 
bin, March 26. 

Pittsburgh Opera Society. 
cal director: Richard Karp. 
directors: Carlos Alexander and Ar- 
mando Agnini. Assistant manager: 
Robert Baltz, 632 Liberty Ave. Syria 
Mosque, 3,900. L’Elisir d’Amore, 
Nov. 29 and Dec. 1; II Trovatore, 
Jan. 17 and 19; Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, Feb. 21 and 23; La Traviata, 
March 20 and 22; Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana and Pagliacci, April 17 and 19. 

Principal singers: Eleanor Steber, 


Musi- 
Stage 


Regina Resnik, Anne Bollinger, Ellen 
Faull, Lois Hunt, Claramae Turner, 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, Kurt Baum, 
David Poleri, Russ Scarfeo, Angelo 


Pilotto, Walter Cassel, Robert Weede, 
and Ivan Petroff. 

Pittsburgh Concert Society. Pres- 
ident : Earl Truxell. Manager: Viola 
Byrgerson. Stephen Foster Memorial 
Hall, 700. Three programs by con- 
test winners: Anna Marie Armacida, 


pianist, and Allen Hood, violinist, 
Nov. 10; Marian Howard, soprano, 


and Conrad Seamen, tenor, Jan. 12; 
Lucille Nolte, soprano, and George 
Smiley, baritone, Feb. 23. 

Music for Mt. Lebanon. 
Fay Olmstead. Mellon 
1,900. Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Night, Oct. 8; James Melton, Nov. 
19; Sascha Gorodnitzki, Jan. 21; 


Manager: 
Auditorium, 


Pittsburgh Symphony, with Mildred 
Dilling, April 5. 

Pittsburgh Civic Light Opera 
242 


Edward Specter, 

manager of the 

Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony 


William H. 
Beegle, manager 
of the May 
Beegle Concert 
Series 


Company. Manager: William Wy- 
metal. Pitt Stadium, 10,000. Light 
operas from the middle of June to the 
middle of August. 

Mendelssohn Choir. Directors : 
Stephen Prussing and Hugh Ross. 
Carnegie Music Hall, 1,900. Two 
concerts; performance of Handel’s 
Messiah with Pittsburgh Symphony. 

Bach Choir of Pittsburgh. Direc- 
tor: John Julius Baird. Carnegie 
Music Hall, 1,900. Two concerts with 
local soloists. 

Pittsburgh Youth Symphony. Con- 
ductor: Stanley Levin. President: 
Mrs. Clifford Heinz. One concert. 

Downtown Chorale. Director : 
John Lively. Carnegie Music Hall, 
1,900. One concert. 

Tuesday Musical Club. President: 
Claire Gallup. Foster Memorial Hall, 
700. Fortnightly meetings with re- 
citals by active members and one 
guest artist. 


Harrisburg 


By Sara LEMER and 
JosEPH LOWENGARD 


Harrisburg Symphony, Room 12, 
Schleisner Bldg., 26 N. 3rd St. Aus- 


pices: Harrisburg Symphony Associ- 
ation. Conductor: Edwin McArthur. 
Assistant yr erg-f Noah Klauss. 
President: Edgar Z. Wallower. Ex- 
ecutive secretary: Margie C. Hun- 
sicker. Forum, 1,833. Five regular 


concerts; one young people’s concert 
(sponsored by the Harrisburg Sym- 
phony Association, the Harrisburg 
Musical Association, and the Music 
Performance Trust Fund, Local 269). 
Regular concert soloists: Grant Jo- 
hannesen, Oct. 23; Marguerite Piazza, 
Nov. 20; Jeanne Mitchell, Jan. 29; 
Hortense Monath, March 4; Edwin 
Steffe, March 25. 

Two concerts by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra: Dec. 4 and April 1. 

Wednesday Club-Civic Music As- 
sociation. Chairman: Mrs. Lloyd V. 
White. Secretary: Mrs. M. B. Kauff- 
man. Forum, 1,833. Lawrence Win- 
ters, Sept. 18; New Friends of Music 
Quartet, Oct. 19; Singing Boys of 
Norway, Jan. 26; Artur Rubinstein, 
Feb. 21; Victoria de los Angeles, 
April 3. 

Viola McFadden Agency, Hall 
Bldg. Zembo pe Forum, 1,833. 
Euzkadi, Oct. 6; London Opera Com- 
pany, Nov. 5. Oscar Levant, March 


American Guild of 
Harrisburg Chapter. 
sressler. Market 
terian Church. 
Nov. 29. 


Harrisburg Choral Society. Direc- 


Organists, 

Dean: Irene 
Square Presby- 
David Craighead, 


tor: A. J. Dewhirst. President: Wil- 
liam K. Miller. Christmas concert, 
Dec. 18; Judas Maccabaeus, Forum, 
1,833, April 15. 


West Shore Choral Society. Direc- 
tor: Mary M. Maxwell. President: 
Richard Marzolf. Two concerts. 

Wednesday Club. President: Mrs. 
M. B. Kauffman. Program chair- 
man: Margaret Schmidt. Recitals by 
Alice deCevee and Jean Hoerner; 
programs by members. 





Alexander Hils George D. 
berg, conductor Haage, manager 
of the Reading of the Haage 

Symphony Concert Series 


Reading 


Reading 


By CaRoOLine ALBRIGHT 


Arthur Cohn, conductor of the Ger- 
mantown Symphony, has been named 
assistant conductor of the Reading 
Symphony, and Walter Pugh is its 
new concertmaster. They succeeded 
Otto Wittich, who held both positions 
for 39 years. 

Reading Symphony, 635 Penn St. 
Auspices: Reading Musical Found- 
ation. Conductor: Alexander Hils- 
berg. President: René W. Irwin. 
Rajah Theatre, 2,200. Four subscrip- 
tion concerts. Soloists: Rosalyn Tu- 
reck, Oct. 21; Frances Magnes, Nov. 
25; Eloise Polk, Jan. 13; Edna Phil- 
lips, March 23 

Reading Choral Society, 635 Penn 


St. Auspices: Reading Musical 
Foundation. Director: Lawrence 
Perry. President: Cleon Wentzel. 


Northwest Junior High School, 1,200. 
Two subscription concerts; one free 
concert. 

Haage Concert Series, 226 S. 5th 
St. Manager: George LD. Haage. 
Rajah Theatre, 2,200. Charles L. 
Wagner Opera Company, presenting 
La Traviata, Oct. 2; Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Nov. 28; Clifford Curzon, 
Jan. 17; Risé Stevens, Feb. 21; Sing- 
ing Boys of Norway, March 20. 

Reading Civic Opera Society, Inc., 
Harmonie Maennerchor, 204 Lancas- 
ter Ave. Conductor: J. Carl Borelli. 
President: Mrs. Donald Hagge. Ra- 
jah Theatre, 2,200. Rose Marie; one 
production to be announced. 

Reider String Quartet. Reading 
Public Museum and Art Gallery. Se- 
ries of concerts on Sunday after- 
noons. 


Erie 
By Hersert NEURATH 


In addition to giving first perform- 
ances of works by Hugo Alfven, 
Lars-Erik Larsson, Henry Barraud, 
and Rolf Liebermann this season, the 
Erie Philharmonic will, in its final 
pair of concerts, introduce a new com- 
position commissioned by the Friends 
of the Philharmonic. The commis- 
sion was given to Peter Mennin, a 
native of this city. 

The Erie Chapter of the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary Mu- 
sic is presenting three concerts in this 
—its second—season. 

The youth orchestra sponsored by 
the Erie Philharmonic Society will 
play a concert this spring under the 
direction of Fritz Mahler. 

Erie Philharmonic, 320 G. Daniel 
Baldwin Bldg. Auspices: Erie Phil- 
harmonic Society. Conductor: Fritz 
Mahler. President: Melvin A. Zurn. 
Manager: Harold Kendrick. Strong 
Vincent Auditorium, 1,400. Seven 
pairs of subscription concerts; two 
out-of-town concerts; two young peo- 
ple’s concerts. Subscription concert 
soloists: Nan Merriman, Nov. 6 and 
7; Mischa Mischakoff, Jan. 8 and 9; 
Andor Foldes, Feb. 5 and 6; Monique 
de la Bruchollerie, March 4 and 5. 


PENNSYLVANIA 





Edwin McArthur, 
conductor, Har- 
risburg Symphony 


Fritz Mahler, con- 
ductor of the Erie 
Philharmonic 


International Society for Contem- 
porary Music, Erie Chapter, 317 W. 


6th St. Musical director: Fritz 
Mahler. Secretary: Mrs. H. Curtis 
Flower. Church of the Covenant 


Parlor, 250. Three 
6; Jan. 28; March 1 


concerts: Nov 


Erie Civic Music Association. 
President: Herbert Stewart. Strong 
Vincent Auditorium, 1,400. Longine 


Symphonette, Oct. 9; Francine Fal- 
kon, Nov. 23; Jeanne Mitchell, Jan 
23; Ferrante and Teicher, in April. 

Erie Music Teachers Association, 
1013 State St. President: Mabe 
Woodbridge. Church of the Cove 
nant, 1,000. Three concerts. 

East Erie Turners Choral Society. 
Director: Juno Almhagen. East Eri 
Turners Auditorium, 1,000. Four 
concerts. 


Wilkes-Barre 


By EMMANUEL WINTERS 
Community Concert Association, 
81 N. Washington St. President: 
William O. Roberts. Meyers High 
School Auditorium, 1,750. Cesart 
Siepi, Dec. 12; Appleton and Field, 
Feb. 11; Robert Shaw Chorale, 
March 23; Rochester Symphony, 


April 14. 


Greater Pittston Civic Music As- 


sociation, 1012 Susquehanna Ave., 
West Pittston. President: Charles J. 
Golden. West Pittston High School 


Auditorium, 1,200. Hugh Thompson, 
Oct. 16: Salzedo Concert Ensemble, 
Nov. 15; Marais and Miranda, Jan 


14; Raymond Lewenthal, March 10 


Concordia Singing Society, Mans- 
field Hall, S. Washington and North- 
ampton Sts. Director: Charles H. 


Davis. President: George Helfrich. 
Irem Temple, 1,450. Two concerts. 
Soloists: Igor Gorin, Dec. 11; Louis 
Roney, May 6. 


Wyoming Valley Opera Guild, 
33. CS. re Ave., Kingston. 
Chairman: Mrs. Burton W. Hankey. 
Executive director: Theodore Evans. 
Kingston High School Auditorium, 


1,500. Charles L. Wagner Opera 
Company, presenting La Traviata, 
Oct. 9 


Wilkes College Music Department. 
Director: John G. Detroy. New Gym- 
nasium. Roy Eaton, Nov. 5 (co- 
sponsored with Wyoming Valley Pol- 
ish organizations); Madrigal Group, 
John G. Detroy, director, Dec. 16; 
Wilbur Isaacs, Jan. 13; joint recital 
by the Detroys, Feb. 17; choral con- 
cert, Charles A. Henderson direcitng, 
March 16. College Chorus, April 27; 
College Band, Robert Moran, con- 
ductor, May 11. 


King's College Music Department. 
Irem Temple, 1,450; St. Nicholas 
High School Auditorium. Xavier 
University Concert Choir, Nov. 26; 
band and glee club concert, in the 
spring. 


(Continued on page 277) 
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Detroit 


Howard Harring- 
ton, manager, 
Detroit Symphony 





By Dick FANDEL 


The Detroit Symphony has been re- 
«tivated after a period of inactivity. 
Under a unique system of financing 
known as the Detroit Plan a number 
of business concerns have pledged 
themselves to contribute a definite sum 
yearly for the next three years. The 
organization is, therefore, assured of 
stable backing during the period of 
its initial development. Six guest 
conductors are leading the concerts 
this season. Paul Paray has been en- 
giged as permanent conductor, be- 
ginning with the 1952-53 season. 

The New York City Opera Com- 
pany paid its first visit to Detroit 
when it gave seven performances in 
November. 


Detroit Symphony, Masonic Audi- 
torium. Auspices: Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Inc. Manager : 
Hloward Harrington. Masonic Audi- 
torium, 5,000. Eighteen concerts un- 
der six guest conductors: Paul Paray, 
Oct. 18 and 25, Nov. 1, 8, and 22; 
Jonel Perlea, Nov. 29, Dec. 27, Jan. 3, 
10, 17, and 24; Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
Dec. 14; Bruno Walter, Jan. 31; Vic- 
tor de Sabata, Feb. 7, 14, 21, and 
March 6; Valter Poole, Feb. 28. So- 
loists: Eleanor Steber, Oct. 25; Jascha 
Heifetz, Nov. 1; Georges Miquelle, 
Nov. 8; Eugene Istomin, Nov. 22; 
Seymour Lipkin, Dec. 27; Jeanne 
Mitchell, Jan. 3; Claudio Arrau, Jan. 
10; Mischa Mischakoff, Jan. 17; Jen- 
nie Tourel, Jan. 24; William Kapell, 
Feb. 14; Zino Francescatti, Feb. 28. 

Family Series. Conductor: Valter 
Poole. Masonic Auditorium. Five 
Sunday concerts. Soloists: John 
Sweeney IIT, Nov. 11; Carol Brice, 
Dec. 23; Louis Sudler, Jan. 13; Earl 
Wild, Feb. 3; June Gardner, March 2. 

Detroit Grand Opera Association, 
310 United Artists Bldg. President: 
\. Y. Wilson. Chairman: Louis F. 
Weyland. Masonic Auditorium, 5,000. 
Seven performances by the New York 
City Opera Company. Aida, Nov. 
13; The Marriage of Figaro, Nov. 
14; Madama Butterfly, Nov. 15; 
Manon, Nov. 16; La Traviata, Nov. 
17; Carmen (matinee), Nov. 18: 
The Tales of Hoffmann, Nov. 18. 

Masonic Auditorium Concerts, 
Temple and 2nd Ave. General mana- 
ger: C. W. Van Lopik. Masonic Au- 
ditorium, 5,000. Symphony Series: 
Boston Symphony, Oct. 20; Cleveland 
Orchestra, Nov. 5; Toronto Sym- 
phony, Nov. 27; Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Feb. 25; Chicago Symphony, 
March 8. 

Concert Series. Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Oct. 11; Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre Ballet, Oct. 29; Lily Pons, 
Nov. 21; Yehudi Menuhin, Dec. 13; 
Cincinnati Symphony, Jan. 21; Sing- 
ing Boys of Norway, March 10; Rob- 
ert Casadesus, March 31; James Mel- 
ton, April 4. 

Extra events: Metropolitan Opera 
Company, presenting Fledermaus, Dec. 
20 to 23; Marian Anderson, March 5. 

Irving Teicher's Concert Series, 
1154 Book Bldg. Manager: Irving 
Teicher. Institute of Arts Audito- 
rium, 1,500. Luboshutz and: Neme- 
10ff, Nov. 23; Ana Maria’s Spanish 
sallet, Nov. 30; Jan Peerce, Dec. 8; 
Erna Berger, Jan. 11; Solomon, Feb. 
1; Shankar and his Hindu Ballet, Feb. 
29;  Slavenska’s Ballet Variante, 


February, 1952 





C. W. Van Lopik, 
manager, Ma- 
sonic Auditorium 
Concerts, Detroit 


Irving Teicher, 

manager, Irving 

Teicher's Concert 
Series, Detroit 


March 15; Nathan Milstein, March 
Zz. 

Special event: Hazel Scott, Feb. 8 

Scandinavian Symphony, 5620 
Greenway Ave. Auspices: Scandina- 
vian Symphony Society of Detroit, 
Inc. Musical director: Victor Kolar. 
President: Kai Rasmussen. Scottish 
Rite Cathedral, 1,800. Four concerts 
Soloists: Boris Maximovich, [Dec 
15; Erling Bengtsson, Feb. 2; Kim 
Borg, March 5 

Pro Musica. !resident: Mrs. Frank 
Coolidge, 183 McKinley Rd., Grosse 
Pointe Farms. [Institute of Arts Lec- 
ture Hall, 400. Three subscription 
concerts: Gold and Fizdale, Nov. 30; 
Gerard Souzay, Feb. 1; Jennie Tourel, 
April 20. Special concert: Albeneri 
Trio, April 18. 

Women's Symphony. President: 
Mrs. V. Venman, 4229 Glendale. Con- 
ductor: Victor Kolar. Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, 1,800. Two concerts. So- 
loists: Carroll Glenn, Jan. 25; Mischa 
Kottler, in May. 

Detroit Town Hall, 220) Hotel Stat- 
ler. Director : Kathleen Snow Stringer. 
Fisher Theatre, 2,500. Eighteen 
Wednesday morning events including 
programs by La Meri and di Falco, 
Dec. 12; Helen Jepson, Jan. 9; Glauco 
D’Attili, Jan. 30. 

Little Symphony of Detroit, 532) 
John R. Ave. Chairman and mana- 
ger: Bernard Rosen. Institute of Arts 
Auditorium, 1,500. Tentative spring 
series. 

Chamber Music Society of Detroit, 
600 Griswold. President: Karl Haas 
Secretary: Mrs. Vernon L. Vet.man. 
Institute of Arts Lecture Hall, 400. 
Three concerts 

Tuesday Musicale. !’ resident: Mrs. 
Albert R. Zanolli, 185 Connecticut, 
Highland Park. Institute of Arts, 
1,500. Ten Tuesday morning concerts, 
Nov. 6 to April 1. Artists concert, 
chorus and Women’s Symphony, Novy. 
6; Christmas program, Dec. 18; Mar- 
garet Bartael, Feb. 235. 


Orpheus Club of Detroit, 806 FE. 


Grand Blvd. Director: W. Lloyd 
Kemp. Secretary: Cyrus B. Warren. 
Two concerts. 

Nellie Watts Concert Series, 


5461 Brush. Manager: Nellie Watts. 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, 1,800. Con- 
certs to be announced. 

Vivian Gilpin Robison, 1746 \V. 
Boston Blvd. Deane Taylor, soprano, 
May 5. 


Ann Arbor 


By HELEN MILter CuTLer 


University Musical Society, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. President : 
Charles A. Sink. Hill Auditorium, 
5,000. Regular series: Victoria de 
los Angeles, Oct. 4; Joseph Szigeti, 
Oct. 15; Boston Symphony, Oct. 21; 
Cleveland Orchestra, Nov. 4; Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, Nov. 16; Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Nov. 29; Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, Jan. 14; Singing Boys of Nor- 
way, Feb. 20; Robert Shaw Chorale 
and Sinfoniette, March 18; Adolf 
Busch and Rudolf Serkin, March 31. 
Extra series: Gladys Swarthout, Oct. 
9; Boston Symphony, Oct. 22; de 
Paur Infantry Chorus, Nov. 20; 
Oscar Levant, Jan. 18; Chicago Svm- 
phony, March 9. 





Charles A. Sink, Earl V. Moore, 
president, Uni- dean, University 
versity of Michi- of Michigan 
gan Musical So- School of Music, 
ciety, Ann Arbor Ann Arbor 


\nnual Messiah performance by 
Choral Union. Conductor: Lester 
McCoy. Soloists: Nancy Carr, Eunice 


Alberts, David Lloyd, 
Dec. 8 and 9. 

May Festival. Six concerts: May 
1, 2, 3, and 4. Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. Choral Union, with Thor John- 
son, guest conductor, and Lester Mc 
Coy, associate conductor. Festival 
Youth Chorus, Marguerite Hood, con 
ductor. Soloists: Eleanor Steber, 
Patrice Munsel, Astrid Varnay, Pa- 
tricia Neway, Anton Dermota, Set 
Svanholm, Mack Harrell, Philip 
Duey, George London, Nathan Mil- 
stein, and Guiomar Novaes. 

Chamber Music Festival 
\uditorium. Budapest 
tet. Feb. 15, 16, and 17 


James Pease, 


Rackham 
String Quar- 


University of Michigan School of 
Music. Dean: Earl Moore. Con 
certs presented by university organi 


zations: Stanley Quartet; University 
Symphony, Wayne Dunlap, conduc- 
tor; University Choir, Maynard 
Klein, director: University Band, 


William D 
Symphony ; 
Chorale ; 


Revelli, conductor; Little 
String Orchestra; Arts 
Tudor Singers; Collegium 
Musicum; men’s glee club; women’s 
glee club; radio lectures and concerts, 
station \WUOM, Orien E. Dalley, 
music director 

Recitals are given by members of 
the faculty and student body. Operas 
and musical plays are produced in 
collaboration with the drama depart- 
ment. The university sponsors a mid- 
western conference on vocal and in 
strumental music, a summer clinic, 
and summer sessions at Ann Arbor 
and at the National Music Camp at 
Interlochen, Mich. The String Teach- 
ers’ National Conference and_ the 
Civic Symphony Assembly will take 
place at Interlochen during the sum- 
mer. 


Battle Creek 


By ELLEN K. PETERSEN 


The Civic Symphony, which was 
conducted by Pedro Paz, has discon- 
tinued its activities. 

Battle Creek Symphony. Conduc- 
tor: Roger Parkes. President: Mrs. 
Stanley R. Sandberg. Manager: Ray- 
mond Gould, 429 Capital Ave., S.W 
W. K. Kellogg Auditorium, 2,441; 
Lakeview Auditorium, 700. Four regu- 
lar concerts; two Pop concerts. Solo- 
ists: Boris Maximovich, Oct. 21; The 
Angelaires, Dec. 9; audition winners, 
Feb. 10; Albion College Choral So- 
ciety, March 23 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Paul Tammi. Secretary: 
Mrs. Philip J. Ross, 404, The Inn. 
W. K. Kellogg Auditorium, 2,441. de 
Paur Infantry Chorus, Nov. 19; Min- 
neapolis Symphony, Jan. 30; Robert 
Casadesus, Feb. 12; Dorothy War- 
enskjold, March 4; Maria and David 
Lloyd, April 29. 

“Morning Musical Club. I’ resident: 
Mrs. Roger Parkes. Program chair- 
man: Mrs. Alfred G. Richards, 94 W. 
Territorial Rd. YWCA Hall, 250. 
Wray Lundquist and Joe Savarino, 
duo - pianists, Oct. 11; Clementa 
Swartz, soprano, Nov. 15; Albion 


MICHIGAN 


College Madrigal Singers, David 
Strickler, director, Dec. 13; Fern 
Conklin, pianist, and Ruthann Fitz 
gerald, soprano, Jan. 10; Constance 
Richards and Virginia Stone, du 

pianists, and Olive Parkes and Helen 
Sherman, violinists, Feb. 27; choral 
and chamber-music program, directed 


by Harland Cleveland and Olive 
Parkes, Feb. 15. 
Music Teachers’ Club. President 


Max Newkirk. Secretary: Mrs. Bruce 
Gobles. 57 South Ave. First Congre 
gational Church, 100. Music prograt 
lectures, and demonstrations 
Choruses: \Women’s Lyric Club, 
Max Newkirk, director; concerts t 
be announced. General Foods Chorus, 
Harland W Cleveland, director 


minstrel show and seasonal concerts 


Flint 


By BertTHA KNISELY 


The newly-organized local chapter 
of the National Music Teachers Ass 
ciation presented teaching certificates 


to 132 teachers on Nov. 15. This was 
the first time a chapter of. the 
ciation had undertaken such certitica 
tion. The Flint group was host for 
the state organization convention that 
was held here in October The M 
ments Musical Society, organized 11 


season for persons of moderate mus! 


cal attainments who wish to study and 
perform together, will spons 
casional recitals by young professional 
artists. Charlotte Boehm, mezzo-s 


prano, the first to be presented, sang 
on Oct. 23 

Flint Community Music Associa- 
tion, Oak Grove. Executive director 
Raymond Gerkowski 

Flint Symphony. Conductor: Ra 
mond Gerkowski. Central High School 
\uditorium, 1,000. Four regular cor 
certs; one youth concert. S 
Mark Bills, Oct. 15; John Sweeney, 
IIT, Nov 18: | seph Schuster Keb 
10: Charles Treger; } 1 
nounced. Appearances with the ( 
Union and Civic Opera 

Flint Choral Union. Director: Fre 


one i iM 


G Buckhalter IMA Auditorium 
6,000. Handel’s Messiah, with J’auline 
Harris, Elizabeth Ann Murr, 

Leonore La Riviere, sopranos ; Wynne 


Stevens, Dolores Bourne and Lilli 
Cronenwalt, contraltos; Paul Cole 
man, Jr. tenor; Wayne Whipple, 
George Sutton, and Wilburt 
baritones; Dec. 18 

Flint Civic Opera 
MeKitrick. IMA Auditorium, 
Flotow’s Martha 

St. Cecilia Community Concert 


Manager: Fred 


6.000 


Association. President: Mrs. W. 1 
MaWhinney, 905 E. 9th St. Concert 
chairman: Mrs. Harry Winegarden 
Michigan Theatre, 1,500. Iva Kitchell, 
Nov 5: Aldo Ciccolini, De 4; 


George London, Jan. 28; Robert Shaw 
Chorale, March 17. 

St. Cecilia Society. President: Mrs 
W. T. MaWhinney. Flint Art TI 
atre, 400. Boris and Veronica Maxi 
movich, Jan. 7; St. Cecilia Chorus, 
Mrs. Marvin Swift, director, Dec. 9 

AC Spark Plug Division of Genera! 
Motors. Includes concert band, ladies’ 
chorus, male choir, and choral club 
Directors: Arthur Wilson, W. W 
Norton, Jr., and F, Edgar Gosne 
IMA Auditorium, 6,000. Two com 
bined concerts. Soloists: Betty Dutfting, 
soprano; Rudolph Scott, tenor; Alex 
ander Kulpak, bass- baritone; and 
Frederick Peryver, tuba; Nov. 25; 
Patrice Munsel, Easter Sunday. Indi 
vidual concerts by each of the groups 
at Central High School Auditorium, 
1,000 

Choruses: Council Choir, Mrs. | 
H. Longman, director; tw« 
church programs. Eddy Male Chorus, 
Clarence Eddy, director; spring con 
cert. Norton Male Chorus, Arthur 
McCombie, director; one concert. 
Chevrolet-Flint Male Chorus, « Stuart 
Warnaar, director; spring concert 
Part-Song. Club, Jean Talner Craig, 
director; out-of-town concerts 


¢ 


concerts: 


Kansas City 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


The Kansas City Musical Club is 
sponsoring the new Thursday Morn- 
ing Series, which is being managed 
by Ruth Seufert. 

The Starlight Theatre Association 
drew 421,449 patrons for its first sea- 
son of light operas, presented for ten 
weeks last summer in Swope Park. 
The association realized a net profit 
of $32,853, which augurs well for the 
future of this series. 

To stimulate interest in the nine- 
teen Kansas City Philharmonic stu- 
dent concerts, Hans Schwieger is 
directing a half-hour television quiz 
program over WDAF-TV on Satur- 
day mornings at ten o'clock. 

Kansas City Philharmonic, 209 Alt- 
man Bldg. Auspices: Kansas City 
Philharmonic Association. Conductor: 
Hans Schwieger. Assistant conduc- 
tor: Henry Kerr Williams. Presi- 
dent: Dale Thompson. Manager: 
Richard Wangerin. Music Hall, 2,- 
572. Ten pairs of, subscription con- 
certs; two Katz concerts (Arena, 
10,500) ; nineteen young people’s con- 
certs; ten Pop concerts; tour con- 
certs. Subscription series soloists: 
Joseph Szigeti, Nov. 6 and 7; Blanche 
Thebom and Set Svanholm, Nov. 20 
and 21; Uta Graf, Mack Harrell, and 
Philharmonic Chorus, Dec. 4 and 5; 
Claudio Arrau, Dec. 18 and 19; Solo- 
mon, Jan. 29 and 30; Erica Morini, 
Feb. 12 and 13; Oscar Levant, Feb. 
26 and 27; David Lloyd, George Lon- 
don, and Philharmonic Chorus, in ex- 
cerpts from Boris Godounoff and Die 
Meistersinger, March 11 and 12. Pop 
concert guest conductor: Leroy An- 
derson, Nov. 11; Pop concert soloists 
to be announced 

Starlight Theatre Association, 
1010 Grand Ave. President: John A. 
Moore. Business manager: William 
M. Symon. Swope Park Amphi- 
theatre, 7,600. Ten-week season of 
light operas and musical comedies, 
June 23 through Sept. 6, including 76 
performances of ten works. 

Fritschy Artist Series, 600 Altman 
Bldg. Co-managers: Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Fritschy. Music Hall, 2,572. 
Victoria de los Angeles, Oct. 16; La 
Traviata, Nov. 13; Thomas Hay- 
ward and Roman Totenberg, Nov. 





Richard H. Wan- 


Walter A. Frits- 


chy, co-manager, gerin, manager, 
Fritschy Artist Kansas City Phil- 
Series harmonic 


27; Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet, 
Jan. 17; Vronsky and Babin, Jan. 22; 
Alexander Brailowsky, Feb. 5; Ljuba 
Welitch, Feb. 19; Singing Boys of 
Norway, March 4; James Melton, 
March 18. 

Ruth Seufert Concerts, 1412 Wald- 
heim Bldg., 6 E. 11th St. Manager: 
Ruth Seufert. Secretary and treas- 
urer: Martha-Joe Seufert. Music 
Hall, 2,572. Eugene Conley, Oct. 19; 
First Piano Quartet, Nov. 9; Lily 
Pons, Nov. 16; Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein Night, Nov. 18; Ballet 
Theatre, Dec. 7; Rudolf Serkin, Jan. 
25; Clifford Curzon, Feb. 15; The 
Marriage of Figaro, March 17; Zino 
Francescatti, March 28. 

Kansas City Town Hall, 1016 Balti- 
more Ave. Auspices: Town Hall 
Corporation. President and manager: 
E. H. Newcomb. T. V. Playhouse, 2,- 
637. Longines Symphonette, Nov. 12; 
Roberta Peters, March 24. 


Thursday Morning Series, 1412 
Waldheim Bldg, 6 E. 11th St. 
Auspices: Kansas City Musical Club. 
3usiness manager: Ruth Seufert. 
Plaza Theatre, 1,200. Helen Jepson, 
presenting Opera Night at the Metro- 
politan, Oct. 25; Salzburg Marionette 
Theatre, Nov. 15; Claudette Sorel, 
Feb. 21. 


Kansas City Chamber Music So- 
ciety. Auspices: University of Kan- 
sas City. President: Clarence Decker. 
Manager: W. Everett Hendricks. 
University Playhouse, 510. Quartetto 
Italiano, Nov. 25; Hungarian Quartet, 
Jan. 13; Mannes-Gimpel-Silva Trio, 
March 16; New York Wind En- 
semble, April 20. 








THE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


of KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


WIKTOR LABUNSKI, Director 
Accredited by National Association of Schools of Music 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Confers 
Master of Music and Bachelor of Music Degrees 


Piano, Voice, Violin, ‘Cello, Organ, Theory, Composition 
Instruments of the Orchestra 


Bachelor of Music Education Degree 
SUMMER SESSION—June 16 - July 16, 1952 
FALL SESSION—September 4, 1952 - June 5, 1953 
Write for Information 
New Address: 4420 Warwick Boulevard 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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RIOTOUS PIANO VIRTUOSO OF THE NEW 44 gs: 


"Superb artist . . . pianist wizard .. . 
amazing virtuosity . . . incredible ver- 
satility . . . a sensation.’ 

N.Y. Gotham Life 
Hilarious Sketches © Comic Im- 
provisor © Complete Classic— 
Popular Repertoire * Novel Twist 





Ruth Seufert, 
manager of Ruth 
Seufert Concerts, 


Kansas City 


Hans Schwieger, 
conductor of the 
Kansas City Phil- 


harmonic 


University of Kansas City Music 
Department, 5100 Rockhill Rd. 
Chairman: W. Everett Hendricks. 
Playhouse, 510. Virginia French 
Mackie, pianist, Oct. 12; Alexander 
Tcherepnin, lecture-recital, Oct. 23 
and 24; orchestral program, N. de 
Rubertis, conductor, Nov. 15, Jan. 27, 
and March 9; choral concert by Mu 
Phi Epsilon, Sigma Alpha lota, and 
Phi Mu Alpha, Nov. 18; A Cappella 
Choir, Dec. 9 and March 23; James 
King, baritone, Dec. 2; Marilyn 
Settle, soprano, Feb. 10. 


Conservatory of Music, 4420 War- 
wick Blvd. Director: Wiktor Labun- 
ski. President: Henry C. Haskell. 
Faculty additions: Natalie Doherty, 
oboe; Charles Doherty, clarinet; 
Louis Stout, French horn; Elbert 
Vermillion, piano. Conservatory 
String Quartet, Frank Kneisel, di- 
rector; two spring concerts. Orches- 
tra, Francis Buebendorf, conductor; 
three concerts. Band, Walter Sell, 
conductor; one concert. Opera de- 
partment, Stanley Deacon, director; 
productions of Mozart’s The Mar- 
riage of Figaro, Tchaikovsky's 
Eugene Onegin; Puccini’s Madama 
Butterfly, and Randall Thompson's 
Solomon and Balkis. 


Junior College Concert and Lec- 
ture Series, 39th and McGee. Au- 
spices: Board of Education Music 
Department. Advisory chairmen: 
Sheppard Leffler and Miles Blim 
Junior College Auditorium, 1,413. 
John Jacob Niles, Nov. 12; Lillian 
Moore, dancer, Nov. 30; Claudette 
Sorel, Feb. 20; University of Mis- 
souri Choir, Raymond O. Clymer, di- 
rector, spring concerts; other events 
to be announced. 


Mu Phi Epsilon Morning Musicales, 
Power and Light Bldg. Business man- 
ager: Mrs. Stanley Deacon. Edison 
Auditorium, 1,030. Five solo and en- 
semble concerts, including a recital 
by Frank Kneisel, Oct. 30. Proceeds 
of these concerts are used to further 
the education of young musicians. 

Sigma Alpha lota, Tau Chapter, 
4420 Warwick Blvd. President: Lucy 
Mae Armijo. Four programs, includ- 
ing a recital by Wiktor Labunski. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City Civic Orchestra and 
Band. Auspices: Public Welfare De 
partment. Conductor: N. de Rubertis 
Orchestra, Loose Memorial Park and 
Scarritt Point Park, eighteen con 
certs. Band, Troost Park, Loose 
Memorial Park, and Tower Park, 
fourteen concerts. Season from July 
1 through August 22. 


Kansas City Guild of Music and 
Allied Arts Teachers. President 
Eileen Maltby. Jenkins Auditorium 
300. Monthly faculty and studen 
programs. 


Kansas City Music Teachers As- 
sociation. Jenkins Auditorium, 300 
Monthly recitals; two spring pri 
grams. 


Center Community Series, 160 
Linwood Blvd. Director: Josep! 
Rosenstein. Center Auditorium, 500 
Orchestra, chorus, youth ensemble 
and Old Timers Ensemble. Weddin, 
in Belz, Weiner and Jaben, Dec. 1 
2, 3, 8, 9, and 10; Jewish Musi 
Month program, Feb. 6; orchestr: 
concert, April 2; United Nations pro 
gram, June 16. 

Kansas City Musical Club, 441: 
Warwick. President: Mrs. Robert F 
Menees. Monthly programs. Clul 
sponsors Thursday Morning Series 
contributes to the Metropolitan Oper: 
Association maintenance fund; an 
sends music to overseas musicians it 
service. 

Wanda Labunski, 5800 Grand Ave 
Series of ten lecture-recitals on pian 
literature. Assisting artists: Marth: 
Cook, Walter Cook, Ann and Sue 
Markwell, Wiktor Labunski, Doris 
Ann Harding, Leroy Pogemiller, Cliff 
Matthews, and James Day. 

Women's Division of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic. President: Mrs 
Henry McCune. Forum lectures be 
fore each pair of Philharmonic con 
certs. Lecturers: Hans Schwieger 
Oct. 21, and Jan. 13; Robert D. W 
Adams, Nov. 5; Stanley Deacon 
Nov. 18; Henry Kerr Williams, Dec 
3; Rogers Whitmore, Dec. 16; 
Thomas Gorton, Jan. 27; Wanda 
Labunski, Feb. 11; W. Everett Hen 
dricks, Feb. 24; John Newfield, 
March 9. 


Musicians Club 
Hears Operatic Soprano 


The musical program for the 
monthly meeting of the Musicians 
Club of New York, held on Jan. 22 
at the Cosmopolitan Club, was given 
by Lily Pons, assisted by Frank La- 
Forge, composer and pianist as well 
as president of the club, and Frank 
Versaci, flutist. The Metropolitan 
Opera soprano sang three groups of 
songs and operatic arias. 





Colbert-LaBerge Concert Mgt. 
205 W. 57th St., New York 19 


STEPHEN KOVACS 


AMERICAN PIANO TRIO 
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ESTHER FERNANDEZ 


“Exuberant spark plug of - + @ remarkably fine 


ANNETTE COROT 


“True artistic qualities—an 
excellent technique and a 
varied tone throughout.” 

—Paris, France, Comoedia 


Bach Bartok 


NOW BOOKING 1952-53 
Mgt.: 54 W. 74th St., NYC 23 
| Suite 402 __ EN 2-2259 


Boogie Bowery 
TV Jimmy Durante - All Star Revue 
Armstrong Circle Theatre 
Victor Records * Weekly Radio Show 


the group, displayed genius player . . 

and brilliance.” 
—Syracuse, N. Y., 
Post-Standard 


. crisp dynamic 
variety, splendid accuracy, 
sweep and drive.’’ 

—N. Y. Herald Tribune 
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St. Louis 


By Hersert W. Cosr 


The department of music at Wash- 
ington University is developing rap- 
idly under the direction of Leigh 
Gerdine, who assumed its leadership 
last year. The faculty includes Vladi- 
mir Golschmann, Lincoln B. Spiess, 
Leonard Berkowitz, Harold Murray 
Bloomfield, William Schatzkamer, 
George V. Doren, Ernst C. Krohn, 
Howard B. Kelsey, Helen Louise 
Graves, William C. Harder, and 
Francis Jones. Campus activities in- 
clude a chamber-music series of nine 
concerts, choral concerts, opera per- 
ormances, and individual recitals. 

Russell Gerhart is the new conduc- 
tor of the St. Louis Philharmonic. 


$t. Louis Symphony, 1034 Arcade 
Bldg. Auspices: St. Louis Symphony 
Society. Conductor: Vladimir Golsch- 
nann. Assistant conductor: Harry 
‘arbman. President: Oscar Johnson. 
“xecutive secretary: William Zalken. 
pera House, Kiel Auditorium, 3,350. 
wenty pairs of subscription concerts 
Saturday nights and alternating Fri- 
‘ay and Sunday afternoons) ; six to 
cight Pop concerts conducted by Mr. 
arbman; four free civic concerts, 
ponsored by the City of St. Louis ; 
wo series of three concerts each for 
lementary and high schools; five con- 
erts in high school auditoriums, spon- 
sored by the Board of Education; tour 
concerts. Subscription series soloists: 
riedrich Gulda, Oct. 27 and 28; 
Mboshutz and Nemenoff, Nov. 2 and 
; Michael Rabin, Nov. 10 and 11; 
\ldo Ciccolini, Nov. 16 and 17; Wil- 
am Kapell, Nov. 24 and 25; Szymon 
(joldberg, Nov. 30 and Dec. 1; Di- 
iitri Mitropoulos, guest conductor, 
Dec. 8 and 9; Isaac Stern, Dec. 28 
nd 29; Rudolf Firkusny, Jan. 5 and 
6; Suzanne Danco, Jan. 11 and 12; 
Nathan Milstein, Jan. 19 and 20; Ar- 
hur Grumiaux, Jan. 25 and 26; 
Ljuba Welitch, Feb. 16 and 17; Alex- 
ander Uninsky, Feb. 22 and 23; Vic- 
ior de Sabata, guest conductor, March 
1 and 2; Herbert Van Den Burg, 
March 14 and 15; Artur Rubinstein, 
March 22 and 23. With Bach Chorus, 
Dec. 13, March 7 and 8, William E. 
Heyne conducting. Tour concerts: 
Urbana, Ill., Nov. 5; Danville, Ill, 
Nov. 6; Columbia, Mo., Nov. 13; 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., Nov. 20. Win- 
ter tour, Jan. 28 to Feb. 13: Ottumwa 
and Dubuque, lowa; Fond du Lac and 






Shorewood, Wis.; La Porte, South 
Bend, Goshen, Muncie, and Bloom- 
ington, Ind.; Chicago, Glen Ellyn, 


Winnetka, and Beverly Hills, IIl.; 
Jackson, Lansing, Grand Rapids, and 
Midland, Mich. Decatur, Ill., March 
11, and Quincy, Ill, March 18. 
Municipal Opera, 1876 Arcade 
Bldg. Auspices: Municipal Theatre 
Association (non-profit). President: 
Jacob M. Lashley. Manager: Paul 
3eisman. Production manager: John 
Kennedy. Musical director: Edwin 
McArthur. Municipal Open Air 
Theatre, Forest Park, 12,000. 88 per- 
formances of grand and comic opera 
and musical comedy, including one or 
two new works, early June to Sep- 
tember. There are 1,200 free seats 
for each performance and many com- 
plimentary seats each Monday night 
for the underprivileged of the city. 


Civic Music League, 4402 McPher- 
son Ave. Opera House, Kiel Audi- 
torium, 3,530. President: George W. 
Mackey. Secretary-manager: Alma 
Cueny. Giuseppe di Stefano, Oct. 30; 
Ana Maria’s Spanish Ballet, Nov. 27; 
Gold and Fizdale, Feb. 12; Elena 
Nikolaidi, March 4; Indianapolis 
Symphony, March 11. 


Entertainment Enterprises, 705 
Olive St. Managers: Paul Beisman 
and John Cella. Opera House, Kiel 
Auditorium, 3,530. First Piano Quar- 
tet, Nov. 16; Salzburg Marionettes, 
Nec. 2; S. Hurok’s production of 
Fledermaus, Dec. 3; Ballet Theatre, 


February, 1952 















Vladimir Golsche Alma Cueny, 
mann, conductor secretary - man- 
of the St. Louis ager of the Civic 

Symphony Music League, 


St. Louis 


Dec. 9; Sadler’s Wells Theatre Bal- 
let, Jan. 29 and 30 (three perform- 
ances) ; Marian Anderson, Jan. 31 

Principia Concert and Lecture 
Course, 5539 Page Blvd. Auspices: 
The Principia. Director: David K. 
Andrews. Howard Hall, 700; Gym- 
nasium, 2,000. Igor Gorin, Oct. 26; 
Gina Bachauer, Nov. 30; Reginald 
Kell, Jan. 18; Singing Boys of Nor- 
way, Feb. 15; Constance and Harmon 
Helmericks, March 14; Olin Downes 
and Leonard Eisner, April 4. All 
events repeated at Principia College, 
Elsah, Ill. 

St. Louis Philharmonic, P. O. Box 
591. Auspices: Philharmonic Society 
of St. Louis. Conductor: Russell 
Gerhart. President: Max Risch, Jr. 
Opera House, Kiel Auditorium, 3,530. 
Four concerts. Soloists: Mary Mad- 
dox, soprano, Nov. 29; Mary Morris, 
pianist, Jan. 24; Kelvin Masson, vio- 
linist, March 13; Harry O. Weber, 
Jr., baritone, May 1. 

Artist Presentation 
11 Lewis Place. General chairman: 
Mrs. Stuart M. Chambers. Wednes- 
day Club Auditorium, 550. The com- 
mittee, a non-profit organization, pays 
recital expenses; the artists receive 
all profits. Dorothy Ziegler, pianist, 
Oct. 14; Leslie Parnas, cellist, Dec. 
2 Weber, baritone, Feb. 3; 


2; Harry : 
Margery Burger, pianist, March 9. 


Chamber Music Series of Wash- 
ington University. Auspices: Depart- 
ment of Music and University Col- 
lege of Washington University. Di- 
rector: Leigh Gerdine. Graham Me- 
morial Chapel, 1,000. Soulima Stra- 
vinsky, Oct. 3; St. Louis String 
Quartet, Oct. 24, Jan. 9, and April 16; 
Fernando Valenti, Nov. 14; William 
Harder, Nov. 28; William Schatz- 
ag Dec. 12; ¢ Carl Weinrich, Feb. 

: Suzanne Bloch, March 5. 


y- Louis Bach Chorus, Musical Art 


Committee, 


Bldg. Auspices: Bach Society of St. 
Louis. Director: William B. Heyne. 
President: Milton Carpenter. Opera 


House, Kiel Auditorium, 3,530. Bach 
festival in co-operation with the St. 
Louis Symphony. Christmas Ora- 
torio, with Dorothy Maynor and 
Glenn Schnittke, Dec. 13; cantata and 
chamber music concert, March 7; B 
minor Mass, March 8 

Chamber Music Concerts, 3648 
Washington Blvd. Auspices: Ethical 
Society of St. Louis. Chairman: J. 
W. Schoenthaler. Sheldon Memorial 
Auditorium, 900. Quartetto Italiano, 
Nov. 26; Hungarian Quartet, Jan. 14; 
Pascal Quartet, March 3. 

University City Community Con- 
cert Association, 7022 Delmar Blvd. 
Secretary: Mrs. Bernard Fischlowitz. 
Hanley Junior High School Audito- 
rium, 1,100. Jorge Bolet, Nov. 18; 
Ricardo Odnoposoff, Dec. 9; Paga- 
nini Quartet, Jan. 13; Frances Bible, 
March 2 . 

Webster Groves Community Con- 
cert Association, 364 Jefferson Road, 
Webster Groves, Mo. President: R. 
Harris Cobb. Webster Groves High 
School Auditorium, 1,200. Paganini 
Quartet, Nov. 4; Nicole Henriot, 
Dec. 2; Cesare Siepi, Feb. 4; Men of 
Song, March 23. 


St. Louis A Cte 
Musical Art Bldg. irector : 


Choir, 
Wil- 


William Zalken, 


MISSOURI 


Harry Farbman, 


executive secre- conductor, Great 
tary of the St. Music Programs, 
Louis Symphony St. Louis 
Paul Beisman,co- Leigh Gerdine, 
liam B. Heyne. President: Homer sociale ’ ad ae dl Uni. 
Fitzpatrick. Opera House, Kiel Au- ter yes oa sa % oy ot 
ditorium, 3,530. Concert, Dec. 13. eee versity, St. Louis 
Little Symphony, 27 Windemer« 
Place. Auspices: Little Symphony Civic Chorus of St. Louis, = Musi 


Concerts Association. Conductors: DVept., Washington University. Con 
Stanley Chapple and Max Steindel ductor: Leigh Gerdine President 
Washington University Quadrangle Harold G Scott. Graham Memorial 
(open-air), 2,500. President: Perry Chapel, 1,000. Two concerts 


c Rathbone. Six concerts, with local w Central Grand Opera Company, 
soloists, on consecutive Friday nights 7049 Marylard Ave Musical direc- 
from June to August. tor: Walter 7 sg 1 : BEC 
ae performances: 0; ie Tales of 
Kirkwood Cheral Society, 207 N Mc pene Page t4- 0 me 
er ile: iar 09 offmann; and Aida. 
Kirkwood Rd., Kirkwood 22, Mo. Di- 
aaa : St. Louis Institute of Music, 
rector: John Holscher. President : B neil Meeelan 4 CI 
Roelof Kiers. Two concerts with sonhomme and Bemiston Aves., Clay- 
: . ' ton, Mo. University City High School 
local soloists. can” 5 
ono Auditorium, 1,500, and others on- 
St. Louis Choral Society, 7049 certs by institute orchestra, Nicola 
Maryland Ave. Director : Walter H Gogotski, conductor; opera school, 
Kappesser. Executive _ secretary: [Ladislao Vaida, director; and chorus, 
Dorothea L. Meredith. Three con- \ijliam B. Hevyne, director 
certs with orchestra : Handel s Mes- Midwest-Cosmopolitan Opera and 
siah; Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater; Ballet Association, 6251 Delmar 
Bruckner’s Mass in E minor Blvd. Musical director: Nandor Do- 
Kirkwood Symphony, Kirkwood 22, makos Ballet director Victoria 
Mo. Conductor: Laurent Torno. Cassan. Three performances \ 
President: Mrs. John H. Leach. Con- Masked Ball, Nov. 30; La Traviata, 
cordia Auditorium, 1,000. Concerts: Feb. 2; The Abduction from the S« 
Oct. 24; Jan. 9; April 16; and June raglio, April 18. Operas are given i 
11, with local soloists. (Continued on page 281) 











WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


(ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI) 


Department of Whas ic 


LEIGH GERDINE, B. Mus. (Oxon), Ph.D.—CHAIRMAN 
BLEWETT PROFESSOR OF MUSIC 


Undergraduate winid 
on er Degrees 


APPLIED MUSIC 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
OPERA WORKSHOP 
BAND, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


A limited number of scholarships are available to espe- 
cially well qualified students. Apply before April 1, 1952. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 16-July 25 and July 28 - August 29 
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Grand Rapids 


By Marcuerite S. Kerns 

A new instrumental ensemble, the 
Grand Rapids Chamber Orchestra, is 
being conducted by Will Gay Bottje, 
its founder. Another new organiza- 
tion is the Civic Light Opera Associa- 
tion, which is directed by Eric Wea- 
ver. Theodore J. Beyne has succeeded 
Gaylord C. Giil as manager of the 
Grand Rapids Sy mphony, and John R. 
Dexter is the orchestra’s new assistant 
conductor. 

Grand Rapids Symphony, 1153 
Alexander St., S. E. Auspices: Grand 
Rapids Symphony Society. Conductor : 


José Echaniz. President: C. A. Wein- 
hart. Manager: Theodore J. Beyne. 
Civic Auditorium, 5,000. Seven con- 
certs. Soloists: Heather Halsted, 
Dorothy Pelck McGraw, and Harletta 
Sasser, Oct. 25; Erno Balogh, Nov. 
15; Phillip Evans, Dec. 20; Ennio 


Bolognini, Jan. 17; winners of contest 
for non-professional soloists, Feb. 14; 
— Hess, March 6; Ruggiero Ricci, 

April 17. 

St. Cecilia Society, 28 Ransom 
Ave., N. E. President: Mrs. Merton 
Stiles. Chairman, Artist Series: Mrs. 
Ralph E . Cecilia Auditor- 
ium, 670. Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
Oct. 5; Sylvia Anne Johnson, Oct. 19; 
Eugene Conley, Nov. 2: Carmen 
Berendsen, Nov. 16; Ingus Naruns, 
Jan. 18; Budapest Quartet, Feb. 1; 
artist to be announced, Feb. 15; 
Haddad, March 28. 

Community Concert Association, 
242 College Ave. S. E. President: H. 
Wayne Parker. Civic Auditorium, 
5,000. Aldo Ciccolini, Dec. 6; Camilla 
Williams, Jan. 15; St. Louis Sym- 
phony, Feb. 8; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Feb. 27; Robert Shaw Chorale, 
March 19 

Grand Rapids 
2500 Turner Ave., 
Phil L. Simon. 
Stover. Stadium, 
ton, Oct. 26; 
Hazel Scott, 


Sasser. St 


( 1€( ree 


Stadium Events, 
N. W. President: 
Manager: Jack F. 
7,000. Alec Temple- 
Oscar Levant, Jan. 19; 
Feb. € 
Civic Auditorium Events.. Capacity, 


5,000 , Sadler's Wells Theatre a 
Noy. 2; First Piano Quartet, Nov. 
ecscek in Opera Company, sen 


senting Fledermaus, Dec. 12. 


West Shore Symphony. Conduc- 


tor: Hugo Kolberg. Manager: Henry 
Peltier, 1752 Jefferson Ave., Mus- 
kegon, Mich. Concerts in Muskegon 


Haven 


Lansing 


By ETHELYN SEXTON 

The Lansing Symphony has been re- 
organized and made a part of the adult 
education division of the Lansing city 
schools. Its concerts, given on Sun- 
day afternoons, are free. Groups from 
all sections of the city co-operated in 
the money-raising events in the fall. 
The orchestra’s soloists are either 


and Grand 


local artists or former Lansing resi- 
dents now engaged in professional 


musical activities elsewhere. 
Lansing Symphony. 

Symphony Association. 

Romeo Tata. 


Auspices: 
Conductor : 
President: Dr. Peter 


Treleaven. Chairman of concerts: Hal 
Bergan. J. W. Sexton Auditorium, 
1,784. Four regular concerts; two 


family concerts, with winners of local 


contests as soloists. Regular concert 


Mrs. Merton 
Stiles, president, 
Cecilia So- 
ciety, Grand 
Rapids 


Echaniz, 
conductor of the 
Grand Rapids St. 


José 


Symphony 


soloists: Joseph Evans, Oct. 14; Mary 
ge A Dec. 9; Carlton Eldredge, 
Feb. Russell Friedewald. 


od Bo State College ee 


Lecture Series. Director: E. 

Crowe. College Auditorium, 5,000. 
Twelve concerts in two series. Patrice 
Munsel and Brian Sullivan, Oct. 4; 


Rodgers and Hammerstein Night. Oct. 


19; Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet, 
Oct. 30 and Nov. 1; Jennie Tourel, 
Nov. 2; Chicago Symphony, Nov. 5; 


New York City Opera Company, Nov. 
19 and 20; Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Feb. 26; Myra Hess, March 4; Sing- 
ing Boys of Norway, March 7; 
Jascha Heifetz, March 11. 


Michigan State College Music De- 


partment Series. Director: Roy 
Underwood. Music Auditorium, 400. 
Gina Bachauer, Oct. 22; E. Power 


Biggs, Nov. 29 (in co- operation with 
the Lansing chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists) ; Gerard Souzay, 
Jan. 18; Albeneri Trio, Feb. 4; Vir- 
tuosi di Roma, March 12. 


Greater Lansing Community Con- 
certs. President: Floyd Estes. Execu- 
tive secretary: Mrs. Malcolm’ F. 
Denise. J. W. Sexton Auditorium, 
1,784. Gyorgy Sandor, Oct. 23; de 
Paur Infantry Chorus, Nov. 27; St. 
Louis Symphony, Feb. 7; Slavenska’s 


sallet Variante, March 12; Richard 
Tucker, March 19. 

Choruses: Orpheus Club, Paul 
Eickmeyer, director; one concert and 
short Michigan tour. Choraliers, S. 
Earle Trudgeon, director; one con- 


civic appearances. Lansing 
Choralettes, Dorothy Acevedo, di- 
rector; one concert and civic appear- 
ances. Matinee Musicale Chorus, Mrs. 
Wilson Paul, director; two concerts 
and out-of-town appearances. 


Kalamazoo 


By Rutu A. Currir 


cert and 


John M. Vahey is the new manager 
of the Kalamazoo. Symphony, and 
Voldemars Rushevics is its new resi- 


dent concertmaster. Harry Ray is a 
new member of the piano faculty of 
Kalamazoo College. 
Kalamazoo Symphony, 
Michigan Ave. Auspices: Kalamazoo 
Symphony Society. Conductor: Her- 
man Felber. Chairman of the board: 
Ward Wheeler. Business manager 
John M. Vahey. Central High School 
Auditorium, 2,700. Seven concerts, 
beginning Oct. 14. Soloists: Amparo 
Iturbi; Central High School Choir, 
Esther Nelson, director; Voldemars 
Rushevics, concertmaster; Martha 


479 W. 





Romeo Tata, con- Mrs. Malcolm F. 

ductor, Lansing Denise, executive 

Symphony secretary, Great- 

er Lansing Com- 

munity Concerts 

Braden and Doris Martin, duo-pian- 


ists. 

Kalamazoo Junior Symphony. Aus- 
pices: Kalamazoo Junior Symphony 
Society. Conductor: Julius Stulberg. 
Chairman: Stanley Wood. Civic Au- 
ditorium, 600. Three concerts. Solo- 
ists: Frances Klooster, oboist; How- 
ard Wood, cellist. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Mrs. Fred Stanley, 1532 
Henderson Drive. Central High 


School Auditorium, 2,700. Victoria de 
los Angeles, Sept. 27; Philharmonic 
Piano Quartet, Oct. 29; Ricardo 


Dec. 12; Richard Tucker, 
Philadelphia Orchestra, 


( Jdnoposoff, 
March 13; 
April 30. 


Bach Festival. Auspices: Kalama- 
zoo College and community. Con- 
ductor: Henry Overly. Chairman of 
executive committee: Mrs. Harry M. 
Snow. Stetson Chapel, Kalamazoo 
College, 700. March 21, 22, and 23. 
Programs include chamber music, 
cantatas, St. Matthew Passion, I. 


major Violin Concerto, and organ 
works. Soloists: Henrietta Chase, so- 
prano; Lillian Knowles, contralto; 


Harold 
Gregor, 


Mac- 
White, 


Haugh, tenor; 
baritone ; 


Phillip 
Andrew 


"One of the GREAT 
vocal artists of the 
generation ... 


. her endowments of quality, range, 
technical facility and musical taste 
are great indeed.” 

—Glenn Dillard Gunn, 

Washington Times Herald, Oct. '51. 


LEADING SOPRANO 


IN OPERA, CONCERT AND 
ORATORIO 


+ 
SOLOIST. W.C.F.M. RECORD'NG 


MOZART'S; Exsultate, Jubi ~- and 
Ruhe Sante from Z 





(Selected as an dinates vocal 
recording of ‘51 by the New York 
Times.) 


. magnificent Mozart singing 

. | defy much more experienced 

singers to perform these taxing works 

with the same ease, freshness of 
approach and golden tones." 

—Metropolitan Opera Guild's 

OPERA NEWS. 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
BERENECE KAZOUNOFF, Inc. 
ARTIST REPRESENTATIVE 
119 West 57th Street, vtw 
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MICHIGAN 


Herman Felber, 
conductor of the 
Kalamazoo Sym- 
phony 
Voldemars 


bass-baritone ; Rushevics, 


violinist; and Heinz Arnold, organist. 

Spring Vocal Festival. Auspices: 
Western Michigan College. Director : 
Elwyn Carter. Western Michigan 
Men’s Gymnasium, 2,100. Massed 
chorus composed of forty high-school 
choirs from southwestern Michigan 
and the Western Michigan College 
choir. Concert, April 29. 


Western Michigan College Chorus. 
Director: Elwyn Carter. Central High 
School Auditorium, 2,700. Saint-Saens’ 
Christmas Oratorio, with Ethel Green, 
soprano; Marcella Faustman, mezzo- 
soprano; Sam Adams, tenor; Philip 
Duey, bass; Al Becker, narrator, Dec. 
14; Mendelssohn’s Elijah, June 1. 


Kalamazoo Choral Society. Aus- 


pices: Adult Education. Director: 
Mrs. Henry Ford, Jr. Business man- 
ager: Mrs. Arthur Bishop, 144 Mill- 


view Ave. Civic 
Christmas concert, with Frank Owen, 
harpsichordist, -_ Angelo La Mar- 
iana, violist, Dec. 18; spring concert. 


Kalamazoo Male Chorus. Conduc- 


Auditorium, 600. 


tor: Leonard Meretta. President: 
Thomas Hall. Central High School 
Auditorium, 2,700. Two local con- 


certs; eight to ten concerts in nearby 
towns. 


BARBARA 
in cep @ aE 




















Second American Tour: October — December 1952 


QUARTETTO ITALIANO 


COLBERT-LaBERGE CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
205 West 57th Street, New York 19 JUdson 6-2910 
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Felber, 
of the 
o Sym- 
ny 


shevics, 
rganist. 
Ispices : 
irector : 
ichigan 
Massed 
i-school 
ichigan 
College 





Chorus. 
il High 
'-Saens’ 
Green, 
mezzo- 
Philip 
or, Dec. 
e 1. 
jy. Aus- 
irector : 
‘S$ man- 
4 Mill- 
n, 600. 
Owen, 
a Mar- 


oncert. 


“ondue- 
esident : 
School 
al con- 
nearby 
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Houston 


By Francis R. DEERING 


The University of Houston has 
emerged this year as an important 
center of musical activities in Hous- 
ton. A new series of five concerts is 
being given there by the Houston 
Symphony in the new 1,600-seat Cul- 
len Auditorium. The programs are 
planned to appeal especially to a uni- 
versity audience, but the series is also 
open to the public at popular prices. 


Houston Symphony. Auspices : 
Houston Symphony Society. Con- 
ductor: Efrem Kurtz. President: 
Ima Hogg. Manager: Tom M. John- 
son. City Auditorium, 4,000. Two 
subscription series of ten concerts 
each; five free Saturday night Pop 
concerts, sponsored by a local super- 
market; ten afternoon student con- 
certs ; % regional network broadcasts, 
with soloists selected by the Texas 
Education Agency, sponsored by the 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company; 20 
concerts in neighboring cities; five 
concerts at the University of Hous- 
ton. Guest conductors: Vladimir 
Golschmann and Bruno Walter. Solo- 
ists: Nicole Henriot, Nathan Mil- 
stein, Jeanne Mitchell, Dorothy Kir- 
sten, Artur Rubinstein, Maryan Filar, 
Claudio Arrau, Dorothy Dow, Ray- 
mond Lewenthal, Edmund Kurtz, 
Arthur Grumiaux, Erica Morini, 
Monte Hill Davis, Houston Chorale. 


Edna W. Saunders Concert Series. 
Manager: Edna W. Saunders. City 
Auditorium, 4,000; Music Hall, 2,200. 
Charles L. Wagner Opera Company, 
presenting La Traviata; Rodgers and 


Hammerstein Night; S. Hurok pro- 
duction of Fledermaus; Jascha Hei- 
fetz; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo; 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet: San 


Antonio Symphony ; 
First Piano Quartet ; 
witz; Ljuba Welitch; 
phony; Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Mrs. Saunders also manages the 
Town Hall lecture series. 


Jussi Bjoerling; 
Vladimir Horo- 
Cincinnati Sym- 


Chairman 
Wilton W. 
Auditorium, 1,600. 
Guild, Salzburg Mar- 
Nelson Eddy, Elea- 
Olin Downes with Leon- 
Houston Symphony. 


University of Houston. 
of the Fine Arts Division: 
( ‘ook. ( ‘ullen 
Houston Music 
ionette Theatre, 
nor Steber, 
ard Eisner, 


Houston Civic Music Association. 


President: Cecil N. Cook. Music 
Hall, 2,200. Mimi Benzell, Ana Ma- 
ria’s Spanish Ballet, Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, Alexander Brailowsky, Mar- 





Edna W. Saun- 


Efrem Kurtz, con- 


ductor, Houston ders, concert 
Symphony series manager, 
Houston 

tial Singher, Singing Boys of Nor- 
way. 

Tuesday Music Club. = President: 

Mrs. Charles J. Koenig. Four sub- 

scription programs: Blanche Thebom, 


Ida Krehm, Leslie 
and Nikolai Graudan. 


Houston Chorale. Conductor: Al- 
fred Urbach. City Auditorium, 4,000; 
Music Hall, 2,200. Two concerts, one 
by each chorus making up the par- 
ent organization. Appearances with 
the Houston Symphony. 


Chabay, Joanna 


Municipal Concerts. 
Theatre, 4816 S. Main St. 
William Z. Rozan. 
president: Joanna 
under organized 
more than 300 
15,000 in 27 
minimum of 
town. 


Music Guild. President : 
Louis G. Lobit. Executive 
Franklin Washburn. 
tre, 300; Cullen 
Series of nine 
certs. 


Playhouse 
President : 
Executive vice- 
Albus. Concerts 
-audience plan in 
towns of 2,500 to 
Plan guarantees 
concerts for each 


states. 
three 


Mrs. 
secretary : 
Playhouse Thea- 
Auditorium, 1,600. 
chamber-music con- 


Corpus Christi 
By C. Burperre WoLre 
Audito- 


The new Del Mar College 


rium, seating 1,800, is being dedicated 
in February with concerts by the 
Corpus Christi Symphony and _ the 


Del Mar College Band and Choir. 


Corpus Christi Symphony. Del 
Mar College. Conductor: C. Bur- 
dette Wolfe. Del Mar College Audi- 
torium, 1,800. Six concerts. So- 
loists: Leonard Warren, Oct. 8&8; 
Ervin Laszlo, Oct. 29; Carroll Glenn, 
Nov. 19; Margaret Roberts, Jan. 28; 








Concerto K-45] 
authority." 


Jeannette Haien 
playing 


as soloist with 
National Gallery Orchestra 
Richard Bales, Conductor 


(W.C.F.M. 10” LP) 





Jeannette 


HAIEN 


a pianist of notable gifts and attain- 
ments performed Mozart's Piano 
with charm and 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN, 
WASH., D.C. TIMES-HERALD, 
OCT. 8, 1951 


xkekek kk 
NEW RECORDING—Just Released! 


Mozart’s Piano Concerto K-451 in D Major 










1952-53 
Now Booking 





. ers and Hammerstein Night, 








February, 1952 


C. Burdette Ezra Rachlin, 
Wolfe, conduc- conductor of the 
tor, Corpus Austin Symphony 


Christi Symphony 


First Piano Quartet, Feb. 18 
Civic Music Association. 
Thompson, Oct. 9; S. 
duction of Fledermaus, 
mour Lipkin, Jan. 22; 

sel, April 4. 


Civic Opera Workshop. Mozart's 
The Abduction from the Seraglio, 
February; Wolf-Ferrari’s The Secret 
of Suzanne, March; Thompson's Sol- 
omon and Balkis, April; Puccini's II 


Hugh 
Hurok’s pro- 
Nov Zi: Sey- 
Patrice Mun- 


Tabarro, May 

Del Mar College School of Music. 
Chairman: C. Burdette Wolfe. Fac- 
ulty recitals by Robert Mols, flutis 
Robert Hare, French horn; Blaise 
Montandon and Don David MckKee- 
ver, pianists; Mary Mayhew, cellist; 
LaVerne Hodges, harpist; Minna 
Keel, contrabassist; Jack Norman, 


; and Carl Duckwall, baritone 


Austin 


Austin Symphony, |. ©. Box 
Austin 64. <Auspices: Austin 
phony Orchestra Society, Inc 
er Ezra_ Rachlin. 
Carl Edward Bock 
Marie Schmedes Austin City Coli 
seum, 3,600. Nine subscription con 
certs; four children’s concerts. Sub 
scription series soloists: Carolyn 
Long, Louis Roney, Dick Turbyfill, 
Michael Rhodes, Glenn Dowlen, and 
Austin Symphony Chorus (Conrad 
Fath, director), in concert version of 
Tosca, Oct. 15; Monte Hill Davis, 
Nov. 5; Sigi Weissenberg, Dec. 10; 
a Menuhin, Jan. 14; Walter 

‘assel, Feb. 25; Ezra Rachlin, pianist 
pe Sg March 17; Dorothy Kir 
sten, March 31. 


El Paso 


By Mary Goopsar Morcan 


tenor ; 


1160, 
Sym 
(on 
President 
Manager: Anita 


Orlando Barera has succeeded H. 
Arthur Brown, who resigned, as con- 
ductor of the El Paso Symphony. 
Mr. Barera was formerly conductor 
of the Baton Rouge Symphony. 


El Paso Symphony. Hilton Hotel. 
Auspices: El Paso Symphony Associ- 
ation. Conductor: Orlando Barera 
President: Dorrance Roderick. Vice- 
president and manager: Mrs. A. F. 
Quisenberry. Liberty Hall, 2,396 
Five subscription concerts; three 
matinee concerts with local artists; 


two children’s concerts (sponsored by 
the Junior League and the Fl Paso 
Electric Company) ; five summer con- 


certs in the El Paso High School 
Stadium (sponsored by the City of 
El Paso). Subscription series so- 
loists: Leonard Warren, Oct. 15; 
Claudio Arrau, Nov. 15; Jennie Tou- 
rel, Dec. 29; Isaac Stern, Feb. 21; 


March 24. 

Ways and Means Se- 
Theatre, Oct. 25; Rodg- 
Nov. i f 
Feb. 16: Iva 
Igor Gorin, March 


Percy Grainger, 
Symphony 
ries. Ballet 


Alec Templeton, 
Kitchell, Feb. 25; 
29 


Community Concert Association, 
Hotel Cortez. President: Boyd Ryan. 





TEXAS 


Orlando Barera, 
conductor, El 
Paso Symphony 





Executive secretary Mrs. Hallett 
Johnson, General chairman: Herman 
Rosch. Aldo Ciccolini, Nov. 7; Rob 
ert Shaw Chorale and Sinfoniette, 
Nov. 28; Nan Merriman, Jan. 9; Vir- 
tuosi di Roma, Feb. 2; George Lon- 
don, Feb 

Series in Las Cruces, N. M. Presi 


dent: Earl Beem. General chairman 
Mrs. William F. Hayner. Las Cruces 
High School, 1,200 Mona Paulee, 
Oct. 30; John Sebastian, Jan. 11; Ce 


Whit 


lumbia Canadian Trio, Feb. 18; 


temore and Lowe, March 18 
Series in Ciudad Juarez, Mexic« 
President Jesus Vallina General 


chairman: Angelina R. de Fernandez 
Theatre Victoria, 1,600 1 


Ricard 
Odne posotf, Oct. 30; Gyorgy Sandor, 


Dec. 5; Virtuosi di Roma, Feb. 1; 
Slavenska’s Ballet Variante, Feb. 15; 
Pierrette Alarie and Leopold Sin 
neau, March 12 


Mrs. Hallett Johnson Artist Series. 


José Limén and his Dance Company 


Oct. 29; Ballet Russe de Monte Carl 

Dec. 13; London Opera Company, 

Feb. 9; First Piano Quartet, Feb. 22 
Music and Art Salons, Hotel Cor 


tez. Manager: Mrs 
Four morning prog 
irtists and companies 


Hallett Johnsor 


rams by touring 





ERICH ITOR KAHN, piano 
GIORGIO CIOMPI, violin 
BENHAR HEIFETZ, ‘cello 


Throng at Town Hall hears 
Albeneri Trio . . . altogether 
admirable. 

New York TIMEs 


The Albeneri Trio provides 

the best trio-playing that 

may be heard nowadays. 
N. Y. Heracp TRIBUNE 


More fascinating musi 
making rarely falls on 
critics ears. 

Cuicaco DaiLy Tripunt 


Impeccable artistry. 
BaLtimore News-Post 


A new revelation. 
KANSAS City TIMES 


—_O mM em or 


Exciting, arresting, beauti- 


ful. 


INDIANAPOLIS News 


Spontaneous applause such 
as one rarely hears in Louis- 
ville. 

LouIsvILLE CourIER-J OURNAL 


One of our finest ensembles. 
WASHINGTON Post 


—_ so 


Beauty of tone, technical 
mastery, precision and bal- 


ance. 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 


MERCURY CLASSICS 
Colbert-LaBerge Concert Mgt. 
205 W. 57th St., New York 19, N, Y. 


Records: 
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Minneapolis 





Arthur J.Gaines, James S. Lom- 
manager of the bard, manager, 
Minneapolis Sym- University Artists 
phony Course 
By Paut S. Ivory 


The number of subscription con- 
certs given by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony has been reduced from twenty 
to eighteen, but with tour concerts 
the orchestra is retaining its 26-week 


season. Three principal players— 
Robert Jamieson, cellist; Joan Tro- 
baugh, harpist; and Paul E. Walton, 


tuba player—are new members of the 
orchestra as are Paul F. Chalfant, 
Gerald Widoff, and Edward F. Horak, 
violinists; Edouard M. Blitz, Robert 
E. Tweedy, and Avron Coleman, cel- 
lists; Marvin Dahlgren, percussionist ; 
and Frank H. Winsor, horn player. 
Minneapolis Symphony, University 
of Minnesota. Auspices: Orchestral 
Association of Minneapolis and Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Conductor: An- 
tal Dorati. Assistant conductor: Ger- 
ard Samuel. President: Stanley 
Hawkes. Manager: Arthur J. Gaines. 
Northrop Auditorium, 5,000. Eighteen 
subscription concerts; four extra con- 
certs; six Twilight concerts; ten 
young people’s concerts (four in St. 
Paul Auditorium). Subscription series 
soloists: William Kapell, Nov. 16; 
Yehudi Menuhin, Noy. 23; Dorothy 
Dow, Claramae Turner, Adyline John- 
son, Walter Fredericks, Hubert Nor- 
ville, and Marko Rothmuller, Dec. 7; 
Rafael Druian, Dec. 14; Rudolf Firk- 


usny, Dec. 28; Rolf Persinger and 
Cecilian Singers, James Aliferis, di- 
rector, Jan. 4; Leopold Stokowski, 


guest conductor, Jan. 11 
a Jan. 18; Kirsten 

- Tsaac Stern, Feb. 
wiih Bruno Walter, 
Feb. 22; Clifford 
University of Minnesota Chorus, 
James Aliferis, director, with Frances 
Yeend, Janice Moudry, Gabor Carelli, 
and Désiré Ligeti, March 7; William 
Primrose, March 28. Extra concert 
soloists: Chorus of 1,000 Minneapolis 
high school students, with Anne Bol- 
linger, Eunice Alberts, David Poleri, 
and James Pease, Dec. 17; Oscar Le- 
vant, Feb. 17; chorus and _ soloists 
same as March 7 subscription concert, 
St. Paul Auditorium, March 6; pen- 
sion fund concert, soloist and date to 
be announced. Twilight concert solo- 
ists: Rafael Druian, Nov. 4; Jorge 
3olet, Nov. 11; University of Minne- 
sota Chorus, James Aliferis, director 
and guest conductor, with Ethel De- 


; Rudolf Ser- 
Flagstad, Jan. 
8; Nancy Carr, 
guest conductor, 
Curzon, Feb. 29; 


Long, Charles Fullmer, and Roy 
Schuessler, Nov. 25; Grant Johanne- 
sen, Dec. 9; Arthur Grumiaux, 


March 2; St. Olaf Choir, March 23. 

University Artists Course. Au- 
spices: University of Minnesota de- 
partment of concerts and _ lectures. 
Manager: James S. Lombard. North- 
rop Auditorium, 5,000. Robert Shaw 
Chorale, Oct. 4; Sadler’s Wells The- 
atre Ballet, Nov. 5 and 6; Joseph 
Szigeti, Nov. 20; Aldo Ciccolini, Dec. 
12; Victoria de los Angeles, Jan. 15; 


Richard Tucker, Feb. 14; Artur Ru- 
binstein, March 25. 

Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Auspices: University of Minnesota 


department of concerts and lectures, 
Orchestral Association of Minneapo- 
lis, Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
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Antal Dorati, 

conductor of the 

Minneapolis Sym- 
phony 





merce and other organizations. North- 
rop Auditorium, 5,000. Four perform- 
ances, May 16, 17, and 18. 


Repertory String Quartet, 5928 
Queen Ave. S. Personnel: Henry 
Kramer, Robert Anderson, George 
Kurz, and Jess Meltzer. St. Marks 
Cathedral, 1,000. Concert in Janu- 


ary. Benton Hall, YWCA, 500. 
Series of three concerts, dates to be 
announced. 

Northwest Sinfonietta, University 
of Minnesota. Conductor: Henry 
Denecke. Scott Hall, 600. Winter and 
spring concerts. Julia Denecke, solo- 
ist, Oct. 21. 

Cecilian Singers. 
James Aliferis. President: Margaret 
Nihil. Minneapolis Woman’s Club 
Assembly, 600. Soloists: Ethel De- 
Long and Lois Nellie Duffy, Nov. 14 
and 15; “9 with Minneapolis 
Symphony, Jan. 

Apollo Club - Minneapolis, 1128 
LaSalle Ave. Director: Ralph Wil- 
liams. President: Eldon J. Morris. 
Lyceum Theatre, 2,200. Two series of 
three concerts each. Robert Weede, 
soloist, Nov. 26, 27, and 28; Cesare 
Siepi, soloist, April 21, 22, and 23. 

Thursday Musical, 39 S. 8th St. 
President and manager: Mrs. Henry 
S. Godfrey. Benton Hall, YWCA, 
500. Euzkadi, Nov. 18; Jean Sum- 
mers, Jan. 14. Weekly recitals, alter- 
nating between member recitals in 
Benton Hall and studio concerts. 

Symphonic Woodwinds, 4233 23rd 
Ave. S. Personnel: Julia Denecke, 
Carl Berglund, Alfred Damm, Sher- 
man Walt, and Paul Binstock. Winter 
and spring concerts to be announced. 


St. Paul 


By Joun H. Harvey 


Conductor: 


The St. Paul Civic Orchestra is 
playing its concerts in the Auditorium 
Theatre this season rather than on the 
campuses of four local colleges. 

Schubert Club, 776 Fairmont Ave. 


President: Mrs. Charles E. Porter. 
Auditorium Theatre, 2,801. Eileen 
Farrell, Oct. 17; Solomon, Dec. 3; 


Gina Bachauer, Jan. 
zay, Feb. 12; 
March 10. 

Women's Institute, 
Auspices: St. Paul Dispatch and Pi- 
oneer Press. Chairman: Mary Down- 
ey. Auditorium Arena, 12,000. 
Claudio Arrau, Sept. 25; Rodgers and 
Hammerstein Night, Oct. 24; Frances 
Bible and Nino Martini, Dec. 4; Da- 
vid Poleri, Jan. 23; Philharmonic Pi- 
ano Quartet, April 16 

St. Paul Civic Opera Association. 


24; Gerard Sou- 
Loewenguth Quartet, 


55 E. 4th St. 


Conductor: Leo Kopp. Stage di- 
rector: Phil Fein. President: Julian 
S. Gilman. Secretary: E. A. Furni. 


Auditorium Theatre, 2,801. The Desert 
Song, Nov. 15, 17, and 18; La Bohéme, 
Jan. 10, 12, and 13; The C hocolate 


Soldier, April 17, 19, and 20. 

St. Paul Civic Orchestra, 1978 
James Ave. Conductor: Harold 
Cooke. President: Hollis L. Johnson. 
Auditorium Theatre, 2,801. Three 
concerts, dates to be announced. 


St. Paul Pop Concerts. Auspices: 
St. Paul Figure Skating Club, St. 
Paul Civic Opera Association, St. Paul 
Musicians’ Association (AFM), and 
the City of St. Paul. Conductor: Her- 
mann Herz. Secretary: E. A. Furni, 
143 W. 4th St. Concerts on Wednes- 


days, Fridays, and Saturdays, July 11 
to Sept. 1 

Hamline University Music Depart- 
ment. Chairman: Russell G. Harris. 
Hamline Little Theatre, 300. Two 
concerts by local members of the In- 
ternational Society for Contemporary 
Music, in April and May. Three fac- 
ulty chamber-music concerts, in March 
and April. 

Macalester College Music De- 
partment. Chairman: Donald N. Fer- 
guson. Four concerts by the Flor 
Quartet. Four sonata ‘recitals by 
Samuel Flor, violinist, and pianists to 
be announced. 


Duluth 


By A. H. MILLER 
Duluth Symphony, 704 Alworth 


Bldg. Auspices: Duluth Symphony 
Association. Conductor: Hermann 
Herz. President: Mrs. Wildey H. 


Mitchell. Manager: A. H. Miller. Du- 
luth National Guard Armory, 3,000. 
Seven subscription concerts; one Pop 
concert; two youth concerts; one 
Community Chest concert. Subscrip- 
tion series soloists: William Kapell, 
Oct. 19; Alice Richmond, Raymond 
Smolover, Lawrence Winters, and 
Richard Torigi, in concert version of 
Pagliacci, Nov. 16; William Watkins, 
organist, Dec. 9; ’ Bronislav Gimpel, 
Feb. 15; Robert McDowell, March 
21; Eugene Conley, April 19. 
Matinee Musicale. Membership 
club. President: Mrs. Erling Berg. 
Pilgrim Congregational Church, 1,000. 


Nancy Carr, Sept. 25; Virgil Fox, 
Nov. 1; William Primrose, Feb. 29; 
Jean Casadesus, April 1. Weekly 


programs by members in the YWCA, 
Duluth branch of the University of 
Minnesota, concert halls, and private 
homes. 

Duluth Women's Institute, 424 W. 
Ist St. Auspices: Duluth Herald and 
News Tribune. Chairman: Mrs. Hen- 
ry W. Brown. Duluth National Guard 
Armory, 3,000. Eleanor Steber, Oct. 
4; National Male Quartet, Jan. 25; 
Philharmonic Piano Quartet, April 


18. 






MINNESOTA 





A. H. Miller, Hermann Herz, 

manager of the conductor of the 

Duluth Sym- Duluth Sym- 
phony phony 


Winter Theatre, Freimuth’s Store. 
Manager: Jay Lurye. Duluth Na- 
tional Guard Armory, 3,000. Drama 
Quartet, Sept. 27; Hollywood Bowl 
Concert, Oct. 26; Page-Stone Ballet, 
Jan. 15; Rubinoff, Feb. 20; Nelson 
Eddy, April 3; Margaret Truman, 
May 3. 


St. Cloud 


By HELEN GALE 


The St. Cloud Civic Music Asso- 
ciation is celebrating its fifteenth an- 
niversary this year. Many musical 
events are sponsored by the music 
departments of the State Teachers 
College, St. Benedict’s College, St. 
John’s University, the public and pa- 
rochial schools, and the Orpheus 
Club (a civic male chorus). 

Civic Music Association. President : 
Charles Richter. Executive secretary 
and manager: Myrl Carlsen. Tech- 
nical High School Auditorium, 1,800. 
Longines Symphonette, Nov. 4; 
Jeanne Mitchell, Dec. 3; Jerome 
Hines, Jan. 26; Singing Boys of 
Norway, Feb. 27; Ferrante and Tei- 
cher, _ 19; Claramae Turner, 
April 28 








Grand Forks 


By Joun E. Howarp 


Community Music Association, 
Chamber of Commerce. President: 
Loyde C. Thompson. General chair- 
man of concerts and entertainments : 
John E. Howard. Central High 
School Auditorium, 1,512. Eleanor 
Steber, Oct. 6; Nelson Eddy, Oct. 
28; Bartlett and Robertson, Dec. 6; 
Paganini Quartet, Jan. 17; local 
young artists concert, Feb. 12; Co- 
lumbus Boychoir, March 7. Special 
event: Minneapolis Symphony, March 


19. 


Grand Forks Symphony. Auspices: 
Grand Forks Symphony Association. 


Conductor: Leo M. Haesle. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Irvin Mandel. Central 
High School Auditorium, 1,512 


Three concerts with guést soloists; 
appearance at state festival of Fed- 
erated Music Clubs, in April. 


University of North Dakota Music 


Department. Madrigal Club, Hywel 
C. Rowland, director; tours of cen- 
tral and north- central states; inter- 


class song contest, Feb. 21. Women’s 
Glee Club, Carol M. Humpstone, di- 
rector; radio, Christmas, and serv- 
ice club concerts; appearance with 
University Orchestra in May. Uni- 
versity Orchestra, John E. Howard, 
conductor; concerts throughout the 
season. Concert Band, John E. How- 
ard, conductor; local concert; spring 
tour of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
North Dakota. 


Wesley College Music Conserva- 


NORTH DAKOTA 


tory. President: M. J. Birrell. Fac- 
ulty and student recitals; opera pro- 
gram, Oct. 19; all-campus solo song 
contest, Nov. 7 


Thursday Music Club. President: 
Eleanor Helgaas Finlay. Monthly 
meetings; Christmas program, Dec. 
9; host for convention and festival 
of North Dakota Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs, April 26, 27, and 28. 


Fargo 


By RutuH FairBanks 


Fargo-Moorhead Symphony. Con- 
ductor: Sigvald Thompson. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. W. S. Shaw. Central High 
School Auditorium, 1,000. Five con- 
certs. Soloists: Lenore Engdahl, Nov. 
4; Mary Henderson, Dec. 9; two 
more to be announced. 


North Dakota Agricultural College 


Series. Manager: A. G. Arvold. Fes- 
tival Hall, 1,400. Nelson Eddy, Oct. 
30; Longines Symphonette, Nov. 5; 


Chicago opera ballet, with Ruth Page 
and Bentley Stone, Jan. 16; Singing 
Boys of Norway, Jan. 26; Doraine 
and Ellis, in April; Oscar Levant, in 
the spring. 


Concordia College Series. Presi- 
dent: Joseph L. Knutson. Manager: 
Wayne Wagstrom. Moorhead Ar- 
mory, 1,400. Albeneri Trio, Oct. 19; 
William Masselos, Nov. 19; Minne- 
apolis Symphony, March 20; Paula 
Lenchner, date to be announced. 


(Continued on page 274) 
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Dallas 


By Georce CLARK LESLIE 


This season the Dallas Symphony 
is holding its concerts in McFarlin 
Memorial Auditorium (capacity, 
2,600) on a closed subscription basis 
rather than in Fair Park Auditorium 
(capacity, 4,500). Morgan Knott is 
the new manager of the orchestra. 

Dallas Symphony. Auspices: Dal- 
las Symphony Orchestra, Inc. Con- 
ductor: Walter Hendl. Assistant con- 
ductor: Zelman  Brounoff. Presi- 
dent: Lawrence S. Pollock. Mana- 
ger: Morgan Knott. McFarlin Me- 
morial Auditorium, 2,600. Sixteen 
Sunday afternoon subscription con- 
certs; seven children’s concerts. Sub- 
scription scries soloists: Jorge Bolet, 
Nov. 25; Jascha Heifetz, Dec. 2; 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Dec. 9; Astrid 
Varnay, Dec. 16; Jeaneane Dowis 
(1951 G. B. Dealey Memorial Award 
winner), Dec. 23; T. C. U. Choral 
Club, with Berton Coffin, and Leh- 
man Engel, guest conductor, Jan. 6; 
Antal Dorati, guest conductor, Jan. 
13; Kirsten Flagstad, Jan. 20; Artur 
Rubinstein, Jan. 27; Leonard Posner 
and Dorothy Kendrick, Feb. 3; 
Jacques Abram, Feb. 10; Jennie Tou- 
rel, Feb. 17; Vladimir Horowitz, Feb. 
24. Extra concert soloists: Bruno 
Walter, guest conductor, Nov. 26; 
José and Amparo Iturbi, Jan. 15; 
Orazio Frugoni and Walter Hendl, 
pianists, with Daniel Sternberg, guest 
conductor, March 19. 

Civic Music Association, 1108 Elm 
St. President: Lanham Deal. Mc- 
Farlin Memorial Auditorium, 2,600. 
Leonard Rose and Walter Hendl, 
Nov. 15; Gina Bachauer, Dec. 11; 
Robert Casadesus, Jan. 24; Victoria 
de los Angeles, Jan. 30; Isaac Stern, 
Feb. 19; Gerard Souzay, March 20; 
Cesare Siepi, May 13. 


Community Course, Southern 
Methodist University. Manager: R. 
C. Knickerbocker. McFarlin Memo- 
rial Auditorium, 2,600. José Limon 
Dance Group, Oct. 25; Salzburg Ma- 
rionettes, Nov. 17; First Piano Quar- 
tet, Feb. 16; Olin Downes and Leo- 
nard Eisner, March 27. 

Dallas Federation of Music Clubs. 
President: Mrs. Odessa Wilson. Scott 
Hall, 430. Paula Lenchner, Nov. 1. 


Dallas Grand Opera Association. 
Fair Park Auditorium, 4,500. Metro- 
politan Opera Association, May 9, 

Dallas Lyric Theatre. Musical di- 
rector: Paul Velluci. President: 
Charles C. Convers, Jr. Scott Hall, 
430. Gay’s The Beggar’s Opera, in 
January. 

Civic Federation. Music director: 
Dorothy Sewell Rahn. Executive 
secretary: Elmer Scott. Scott Hall, 
430. Chamber-music series: Paganini 
Quartet, Oct. 29; New Music Quar- 
tet, Nov. 20; Hungarian Quartet, Jan. 
10; Loewenguth Quartet, Feb. 21; 
Griller Quartet, March 20. Young 
artist series: Ivan Davis, pianist, Oct. 
15; Lucille Mendenhall, soprano, 
Nov. 12; Jeaneane Dowis, pianist, 
Jan. 8; Shirle Myers, soprano, in 
March. 

State Fair of Texas. Manager: 
Charles R. Meeker, Jr. Fair Park 
Auditorium, 4,500. Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein Night, Nov. 9; Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Nov. 22 and 23; 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet, Jan. 
11 and 12; Shankar and his Hindu 
Ballet, Jan. 24. Ten weeks of oper- 
ettas in the summer. 

American Guild of Organists, 
Texas Chapter. Dean: Fred D. Gealy. 
E. Power Biggs, University Park 
Methodist Church, Feb. 12; Clyde 
English, Perkins Chapel, Nov. 13; 
Thomas Webber, March 18. 

Christian Culture Series, Dallas 
Deanery, National Council of Cath- 
olic Women. Highland Park Senior 
High School Auditorium. Erno 
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Morgan Knott, Walter Hendi, 
manager of the conductor, Dallas 
Dallas Symphony Symphony 


Daniel, Feb. 13. 

Interstate Theatres. Manager: 
Charles Freeman. Melba Theatre. 
3allet Theatre, Oct. 22; S. Hurok’s 
production of Fledermaus, Nov. 23 
and 24. 


Fort Worth 


By Dorotuy NELL WHALEY 


The Fort Worth Civic Opera As- 
sociation has, for the first time, ar- 
ranged its schedule so that it, in co- 
operation with the Southwestern Ex- 
position and Fat Stock Show, can give 
five performances while the stock 
show is in progress. Thousands of 
out-of-town and out-of-state visitors 
will have the opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of this operatic attraction. 

Masters of Tomorrow, a concert 
series initiated last year by the Junior 
League of Fort Worth, Inc., has ex- 
panded its operations this year by of- 
fering student tickets for its events. 
The Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary is now presenting its musi- 
cal programs in its new Truett Audi- 
torium, which contains a four-manual 
Casavant organ. 

Fort Worth Civic Opera Associa- 
tion, Texas Christian University. 
General director and conductor: Karl 
Kritz. Choreographer: David Pres- 
ton. President: Webb Maddox. Will 
Rogers Memorial Auditorium, 3,000. 
Lucia di Lammermoor (Anthony Sti- 
vanello, stage director), Nov. 26 and 
28; The Merry Widow, Jan. 30 
through Feb. 3; Il Trovatore, April 
14 and 16. Principal singers: Graci- 
ela Rivera, Sara Rhodes, Norris 
Greer, William Lewis, Arthur Schoep, 
Bruno Landi, and others to be an- 
nounced. Comedian: Edward Everett 
Horton. 

Fort Worth Civic Music Associa- 
tien, 900 Main St. President: Mal- 
vern Marks. Will Rogers Memorial 
Auditorium, 3,000. Charles L. Wag- 
ner Opera Company, presenting La 
Traviata; Nov. 10; Ana Maria’s Span- 
ish Ballet, Nov. 21; Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, Dec. 6; Guiomar Novaes, Jan. 
19; Richard Tucker, Feb. 29; Patrice 
Munsel, March 31. 

Lyons Series, 900 Main St. Mana- 
ger: Mrs. John F. Lyons. Will Rog- 
ers Memorial Auditorium, 3,000. Six 
concerts by the Dallas Symphony with 
soloists. Single events: Ballet Thea- 
tre, Oct. 23; First Piano Quartet, 
Feb. 10. 

Masters of Tomorrow. <Auspices: 
Junior League of Fort Worth, Inc., 
in conjunction with the Texas Chris- 
tian University School of Fine Arts. 
Ed Landreth Auditorium, Texas 
Christian University, 1,200. Dorothy 
Warenskjold, Oct. 30; Quartetto Ital- 
iano, Nov. 21; Eugene Istomin, Jans 
29; Ricardo Odnoposoff, March 12. 

American Guild of Organists, Fort 
Worth Chapter. Recitals presented 
in conjunction with the Texas Chris- 
tian University School of Fine Arts. 
Ed Landreth Auditorium, 1,200. Rob- 


ert Ellis, Nov. 12; Virgil Fox, April 1. - 


Texas Christian University School 
of Fine Arts. Ed Landreth Audito- 
rium, 1,200; Little Theatre, 300. Fine 
Arts Festival, Dec. 9 to 16; Spring 
Festival of contemporary arts; oper- 





Mrs. John F. 
Lyons, manager, 
Lyons Series, in tor, Fort Worth 


Karl Kritz, direc- 
tor and conduc- 


Fort Worth Civic Opera 


atic production, conducted by Karl 
Kritz, in March; University Sym- 
phony concert, Ralph Guenther con- 
ducting, in May; faculty programs 

Texas Wesleyan College School of 
Fine Arts. College Auditorium, 1,500. 
Choral clinic, David Foltz conduct- 
ing, Nov. 5 and 6; Piano Teachers 
Workshop, Guy Maier conducting, 
Nov. 12, 13, and 14; Handel’s Mes 
siah, Thomas Hardie conducting, Dec. 
16; TWC Symphony, Richard Ferrin, 
conductor, Feb. 10 and June 1; othér 
solo and ensemble programs by stu- 
dents and faculty. 

Southwestern Baptist Theologicai 
Seminary School of Sacred Music. 
Truett Auditorium, 1,250. Handel's 
Messiah, J. Campbell Wary, conduc- 
tor. 


Amarillo 


By Betre THOMPSON 

The Amarillo Symphony has re- 
duced its number of concerts this sea- 
son from ten to six; it has also 
adopted a policy of hiring young 
artists as guest soloists. The orches- 
tra is under its own management 
again this season after a successful 
year under the management of Inter- 
state Theater Circuit, Inc. Included 
in the personnel of the orchestra are 
twelve scholarship students sponsored 
by it and the Junior League. The 


TEXAS 


A. Clyde Roller, 

conductor of the 

Amarillo Sym- 
phony 





students are attending either Amarill 
College or West Texas State College 

Amarillo Symphony, Box 2552 
Auspices: Amarillo Symphony, Inc 
Conductor: A. Clyde Roller. Presi 
dent: Eddie Melin. Municipal Audi 
torium, 2,500. Six regular concerts; 
one extra concert; one out-of-town 


concert. Regular concert soloists: 
Elvina Truman, Oct. 22; Joseph Bat- 
tista, Nov. 20; Stephen Hero, Jan. 8; 


Kathryn Sadlo, Feb. 19; Raymond 
Stuhl, March 11; winners of Young 
Artists Contest, May 6. Extra con- 
cert: Handel’s Messiah, Dec. 9 
Youth Symphony, Box 2552. Aus- 
pices: Amarillo Symphony, Inc. Con- 
ductor: A. Clyde Roller. High School 
Auditorium, 1,350. Three concerts 
Dolly Lynch Concert Bureau, 
1000 Western Ave. Manager: Dolly 
Lynch. Municipal Auditorium, 2,500 
Rodgers and Hammerstein Night, 
Nov. 11; First Piano Quartet, Feb. 5 


Amarillo College Choir, 220! 
Washington St. Auspices: Amarill 
College Department of Fine Arts 


Director: Howard Roy Dill Ama 
rillo College Auditorium, 400. Tw 
concerts; state tour in the spring 


civic appearances 


Carl Fischer Buys 
Fillmore Catalog 

Carl Fischer, Inc., has announce 
the purchase of the catalog of the 
Fillmore Music Company, of Cin 
cinnati. The Fillmore publications in 
clude a wide collection of band con 
positions and well-known hymns 
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THIRD EUROPEAN TOUR — 1952 
Music Director, Radio Station, W. N. Y. C. 
2500 Municipal Building, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
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Lyric Soprano 
"She came, she sang, she conquered." 
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Seattle 


By Maxine CusHine Gray 


Six guest conductors were engaged 
to conduct the Seattle Symphony this 
season after Manuel Rosenthal was 
dismissed in October. 


In honor of Seattle’s centennial 
year Paul V. Brown, superintendent 
of parks, plans to enlarge the Seattle 
Summer Opera Company to include 
eighty singers and dancers. Ralph 
Rosinbum has been added to the staff 
as stage director. 

Seattle Symphony, 14044 6th 
Ave. Auspices: Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra, Inc. President: Wallace 
Campbell. Executive vice-president : 
John H. Hauberg, Jr. Civic Audi- 
torium, 6,000. Eight subscription con- 
certs; six young people’s concerts; 
three Standard Hour broadcast con- 
certs ; four out-of-town concerts. 
Guest conductors: Arthur Fiedler, 
Stanley Chapple, Alexander Hilsberg, 
William Steinberg, Sir Thomas Beech- 
am, and Gaetano Merola. Subscrip- 
tion series soloists: Dorothy Waren- 
skjold, Ernest Lawrence, Stephen 
Kemalyan, Randolph Hokanson, Eva 


Heinitz, Frank Beezhold, Donald 
Strain, and Ronald Phillips. 
Symphony Women's Committee 


Artist Series. Chairman: Mrs. George 
Stoddard, 1404% 6th Ave. Civic 
Auditorium, — Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre Ballet, Nov. 19; Thomas L. 
Thomas, Nov. 27. Alexander Brail- 
owsky, Jan. 16; Nathan Milstein, Feb. 
26; Patrice Munsel, March 17; Clar- 
amae Turner, April 21. Extra event: 
Shankar and his Hindu Ballet, Met- 
ropolitan Theatre, Feb. 12. 

Seattle Community Concert Asso- 
ciation, 1624 4th Ave. President and 
general manager: Cecilia Schultz. 
Civic Auditorium, 6,000. Robert 
Shaw Chorale and Sinfoniette, Nov. 
2; Risé Stevens, Dec. 3; Seattle Sym- 
phony, with Gregor Piatigorsky, Jan. 
rf Virtuosi di Roma, Feb. 18; Wil- 
liam Kz apell, April 25; Jussi and Anna- 
Lisa Bjoerling, date to be announced. 

Ladies Musical Club Series. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. J. P. Bricker. Metropoli- 
tan Theatre, 1,650. Giuseppe di 
Stefano, Oct. 15; Victoria de los 
Angeles, Jan. 21; Julius Katchen, Feb. 
4; Ossy Renardy, March 24; Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, April 14. 

Music at Meany, University of 
Washington. Auspices: Associated 
Women Students. Meany Hall, 2,000. 
Solomon, Jan. 15; First Piano Quar- 
tet, March 13. 

Friends of Music. Auspices: Uni- 
versity of Washington adult education 
department and members of Friends 
of Music. Meany Hall, 2,000. Griller 
Quartet, Oct. 12; Juilliard Quartet, 
Jan. 25; Pascal ’ Quartet, Feb. 29; 
Berkshire Quartet, March 14; Hun- 
garian Quartet, April 24. Two con- 
certs by University of Washington 
String Quartet, Ronald Phillips, and 
Berthe Poncy Jacobsen, Nov. 30 and 
April 4. 

Seattle Philharmonic and Choral 
Society. Conductor: Don Bushnell. 
President: Frank Dunn. Metropoli- 
tan Theatre, 1,650. Choral and or- 
chestral programs with soloists, Nov. 
16, Feb. 15, and in April. 

Northwest String Quartet. Found- 
er: Kensley Rosen. Personnel: Mr. 
Rosen and Bonnie Douglas, violinists ; 
Mary Rychard, violist ; Donald Strain, 
cellist. Century Club Theatre, 520. 
Four concerts, Sept. 6, 13, 20, and 27. 

University of Washington School 
of Music. Director: Stanley Chapple. 
Concerts by faculty and student solo- 
ists and ensembles. 

Youth Symphony, 3122 Franklin. 
Conductor: Francis Aranyi. Meany 
Hall, 2,000. Two concerts, Jan.+ 18 
and April 18. Four concerts in pub- 
lic schools. Sponsor of three-week 
summer session at Pacific Northwest 
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Schultz, 


Cecilia 
manager, Seattle 
Community Con- 


cert Association 


Eugene Linden, 

musical director, 

Northwest Opera 
Association 


Music Camp, Camp Waskowitz, North 
Bend, Washington. 

Friends of the Dance, 908 E. Madi- 
son. Chairman: Katharine A. Wolfe. 
Buddhist Auditorium, 600; Norway 
Center, 400; Center Theatre, 300. Mei 
Tsutsumoto, Oct. 28, Holm-Ernesti 
Company, Dec. 9; Dance Films, Jan. 
20; Eleanor King and Dance Com- 
pany, March 30. 


Music Under the Stars. Auspices: 
Greater Seattle, Inc., and Seattle Park 


Board. Seattle Summer Opera Com- 
pany. Musical director: Gustave 
Stern. Stage director: Ralph Rosin- 


bum. Superintendent of parks: Paul 
V. Brown. Green Lake Aquatheatre, 
5,200; public parks. Concerts, oper- 
ettas, and musical comedies. 

Opera Groups: Northwest Grand 
Opera Association (formerly Wash- 
ington Symphony Society), Eugene 
Linden, musical director. University 
of Washington Opera W. orkshop, 
Stanley Chapple, director. Seattle 
Civic Opera, Don Bushnell, conductor. 
Proscenium Opera Company, Parker 
Cook, president. Thalia, Mikael 
Scheremetiew, general director. Per- 
oni Opera Guild, Carolyn Tower, di- 
rector. 

Choruses: Cecilian Choral Club, 
Mikael Scheremetiew, director. Clar- 
ion Male Chorus, Al Brevik director. 
All-City Mothersingers, Don Thulean, 
director. Norwegian Male Chorus, 
August Werner, director. Oriana 
Chorus, Berenice E. Paul, director. 
Philomel Singers, R. H. Kendrick, 
director. Ralston Male Chorus, Car- 
lyle Kelley, director. Seattle Choral 
Club, Lois Hall Peterson, director. 
Seattle Male Chorus, Owen J. Wil- 
liams, director. Seattle Runeberg 
Chorus, George Halvar, director. Se- 
attle Symphonic Choir, Loveland Cota, 
director. Svea Male Chorus, C. H. 
Sutherland, director. Swiss Male 
Chorus, Curtis Chapel, director. Se- 
attle Treble Clef Chorus, Edwin Fair- 
bourn, director. 


Spokane 


By Henrietta MCELHANY 


Spokane Philharmonic, P. O. Box 
1504. Conductor: Harold Paul Whe- 
lan. President: Edward Hughes. 
Post Street Theatre, 1,300. Four 
concerts. Soloists: Samuel Sorin, 
Nov. 12; Arthur Biehl, Dec. 3; David 
Lloyd and Wendell Exline, in Brit- 
ten’s Serenade for Tenor and French 
Horn, Feb. 4; Otto Hutenbach, 
March 10. 


Roy Goodman Greater Artists 
Series, West 908 -Riverside Ave. 
President: Roy Goodman. Post 
Street Theatre, 1,300. Giuseppe di 
Stefano, Oct. 8; Ana Maria’s Spanish 
Ballet, Oct. 29; Julius Katchen, Jan. 
28; Nathan Milstein, Feb. 25; Ann 
Ayars, March 3. 

Community Concert Association, 
East 943 18th Ave. President: Leo- 
nard B. Martin. Fox Theatre, 2,251. 
Robert Shaw ‘Chorale, Oct. 17; Eileen 
Farrell, Nov. 7; Walter Cassel, Jan. 
23; Jorge Bolet, Feb. 27; Paganini 
Quartet, with Richard Farrell, March 
5; Marina Svetlova, April 2. 

Spokane Junior Symphony, Peyton 


Bldg., Riverside and Post Sts. Presi- 
dent: David Peyton. Masonic Temple 
Commandry Room, 725. Four con- 
certs; appearance in Spokane Music 
Festival. Piano soloist selected in a 
contest co-sponsored with Spokane 
Music Teachers’ Association. 


Spokane Music Festival Associa- 
tion, Roockery Bldg. President: 
Grover T. Patterson. Music Week, 
May 4 to 10. Choral and orchestra 
concerts; drama and dance events; 
instrumental auditions. 


Choruses: Civic A Cappella Choir, 
J. Orville Westberg, director; two 
concerts. Bel Canto Women’s Choral 
Club, Leonard B. Martin, director; 
two concerts. Mendelssohn’s Men’s 
Choral Club, Paul Fosso, director; 
two concerts. 


Pullman-Moscow Community Con- 
cert Association. Jointly sponsored 
by Washington State College, Pull- 
man, Wash., and the University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. President: 
Murray Bundy. College Auditorium. 
Eileen Farrell, Nov. 2; Nikolai and 
Joanna Graudan, Nov. 12; Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff, Jan. 14; Todd Duncan, 
Feb. 7; Virtuosi di Roma, Feb. 21; 
Alec Templeton, March 13. 

Cheney Community Concert Asso- 
ciation, Cheney, Wash. College Au- 
ditorium, 570. Nino Martini, Nov. 
29; Richard Farrell, March 10; John 
Sebastian, March 23. 


Bremerton 


By Lorna Umpurey Erickson 


Bremerton Symphony, 15th St. and 
Chester Ave. Auspices: Bremerton 
Symphony Association, Olympic Col- 
lege, and the Bremerton Recreation 
Department. Conductor: Gilbert N. 
3urns. President: Ralph E. Canfield. 
Manager: Stanley E. Zabroski. Civic 
Recreation Center, 1,600. Two free 
concerts ; one scholarship concert with 
voluntary offering. Soloists: Mrs. 
Curtis Coons, Nov. 19; Gene Eland, 
Blanche Melichar, and Ardys Reed, 
in February; concerto contest win- 
ners, in April. 

Community Concert Association, 
Inc.. R. R. 2, Box 777. Auspices: 
Peninsula Music Club. President: 
John C. Merkel. Coontz Junior High 
School E> 1,200.  Eijileen 
Farrell, Oct. 29; Todd Duncan, Jan. 
28 ; Paganini String Quartet, with 
Richard Farrell, March 8; Whitte- 
more and Lowe, April 5 


WASHINGTON 


Olympian Singers, 16th St. and 
Chester Ave. Director: Gilbert N. 
Burns. President: Mrs. Clyde 
Vaughan. Coontz Junior High School 
Auditorium, 1,200. Radio program, 
Nov. 25; Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, 
Dec. 9; ’Handel’s Judas Maccabaeus, 
April. 

Women's Choral 


Society, 1135 
Olympic Ave. 


Director: Leonard 
Schuchman. President: Mrs. Charles 
Glover. Coontz Junior High School 
Auditorium, 1,200. Two concerts. 

Peninsula Music Club, 1412 17th St. 
President: Mrs. Frederick Cohen. 
Coontz Junior High School Audito- 
rium, 1,200. Hansel and Gretel, Dec. 
15 and 16; concert in June. 


Tacoma 


By CLYDE KEUTZER 


Ladies Music Club Community 
Concert Series. President: Helen 
Congdon. Temple Theatre, 1,600. 


Robert Shaw Chorale; Jorge Bolet; 
Mona Paulee; Marina Svetlova. 

Friends of Music. Auspices: \Vo- 
men’s League of the College of Puget 
Sound. Chairman: Mrs. B. E. Buck- 
master. Wedgwood Room, Winthrop 
Hotel, 350. Four chamber-music con- 
certs by College of Puget Sound fac- 
ulty members. 

Washington Symphonic Society. 
Conductor: Eugene Linden. Temple 
Theatre, 1,600. Concerts to be an- 
nounced. 

College of Puget Scund School of 
Music. Director: Clyde Keutzer. Ta- 
coma-College of Puget Sound Sym- 
phony, Raymond Vaught, conductor ; 
four concerts. Faculty String Trio, 
four concerts. Symphonic Band, 
Richard Henderson, conductor; three 
concerts. Adelphian Concert Choir, 
Clyde Keutzer, director ; western tour. 

Pacific Lutheran College Music 


Department. Choir of the West, 
Gunnar Malmin, director; western 
tour. 


Choruses: Normanna Male Chorus, 
Gunnar Malmin, director; two con- 
certs. Orpheus Club (male chorus), 
Clyde Keutzer, director ; two concerts 
with soloists. Ladies Music Club 
Chorus, Clyde Keutzer, director. 











Helena 


George Freiburg- 

haus, conductor, 

Helena Symphon- 
ette 
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By Carrie DRUMMOND KEIL 


Community Concert Association. 
President: Archie Bray. Civic Cen- 
ter Auditorium, 2,300. Robert Shaw 
Chorale and Sinfoniette, Oct. 21; 
Helen Traubel, Oct. 27; Louis Roney, 
eJan. 25; Alec Templeton, March 28; 
Marina Svetlova, April 17. 

Helena Symphonette. 
George Freiburghaus. 
Auditorium, 2,300. 
other appearances. 


Mildred Teal Mills Greater Artists 
Series. Auspices: Soroptimist Club. 
President: Edith Adams. Civic Cen- 
ter Auditorium, 2,300. Ana Maria’s 
Spanish Ballet, Oct. 28; Thomas L. 
Thomas, Dec. 3; Marian Anderson, 
Feb. 4; Artur Rubinstein, May 1. 


Conductor : 
Civic Center 
Spring concert; 


MONTANA 

Orpheus Male Chorus. Director: 
Richard Dightman. Civic Center Au- 
ditorium, 2,300. Spring concert; 
other appearances. 

American Guild of Organists, 
Montana Chapter. Dean: Carrie 
Drummond Keil. Civic Center Audi- 
torium, 2,300. Oratorio Chorus, pre- 


senting Handel’s Messiah, Passion 
Sunday. 
Helena Municipal Band. Conduc- 


tor: Robert Clark. Summer concerts. 
Music Week Festival. 

Helena Public Schools. 

Auditorium, 2,300. 


Billings 
By Rosert M. Feist 


Billings Symphony. Conductor: 
Robert Staffanson. President: Mrs. L. 
H. Christian. Manager: Mrs. Herman 
Gunter. Billings Senior High School 
Auditorium, 811. Concerts in March 
and May. 

Community Concerts. President: J. 
E. Vogel. Alec Templeton, March 25 
and 26. 

Eastern Montana College of Edu- 


Auspices : 
Civic Center 


cation. Advanced ensemble, Lloyd 
Schmidt, conductor. Monthly per- 
formances. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Buffalo 


By Berna BERGHOLTzZ 


At the end of the current season 
William Steinberg will leave the Buf- 
falo Philharmonic to become conduc- 
tor of the Pittsburgh Symphony. At 
press time for this issue his successor 
in Buffalo had not been appointed. 

Charles H. Augspurger has suc- 
ceeded Frank N. Farrar as president 
of the Buffalo Philharmonic Orches- 
tra Society, and Ralph Black has re- 
nlaced Robert E. MacIntyre as mana- 
ger of the orchestra. 

When the Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
Ballet appeared here in October, it 
gave its performances in Shea’s Buf- 
falo Theatre, a house used, heretofore, 
for the showing of motion pictures. 

Buffalo Philharmonic, Kleinhans 
Music Hall, The Circle. Auspices: 
Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra So- 
ciety. Conductor: William Steinberg. 
Assistant conductor: Henry Aaron. 
President: Charles H. Augspurger. 
Manager: Ralph Black. Associate 
manager: Hans Vigeland. Kleinhans 
Music Hall, 2,939. Ten pairs of sub- 
scription concerts; eighteen Pop con- 
certs (sponsored by business organi- 
zations and corporations); twelve 

uth concerts (seven for city chil- 
dren, with the co-operation of public, 
private, and parochial schools; five 
for suburban children) ; nine summer 
l’op concerts. Subscription series so- 
loists: Dorothy Maynor, Nov. 18 and 
20; New York Quartet, Dec. 2 and 4; 
Nathan Milstein, Dec. 16 and 18; 
Margaret Harshaw, Mack Harrell, 
and State Teachers College Glee Club, 
in concert version of The Flying 
Dutchman, Jan. 27 and 29; Eugene 
Istomin, Feb. 17 and 19; Andries 
Roodenburg and Algimantas Motie- 
kaitis (principal cellist), March 2 and 
4; Artur Rubinstein, March 16 and 
18; Buffalo Schola Cantorum and 
Buffalo Oratorio Chorus, in Verdi's 
Te Deum and Mahler’s Symphony 
No. 2, March 30 and April 1. Extra 
concerts: Bach’s Mass in B minor, 
with Schola Cantorum, Oratorio 
Chorus, Panna Genia, Beverly Wolff, 
John Priebe, and Clifford Harvuot, 
Dec. 12 (sponsored by the Buffalo 
Evening News); Stravinsky’s L’His- 
toire du Soldat and Hindemith’s The 
Demon, Jan. 19 (sponsored by the 
Grosvenor Library); Harvard Uni- 
versity Glee Club, March 28. 


Zorah Berry Concert Series, 
32 Court St. Manager: Zorah B. 
Berry. Kleinhans Music Hall, 2,939. 


Boston Symphony, Oct. 19; Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre Ballet, Oct. 22 and 23 
(Shea’s Buffalo Theatre) ; Solomon, 
Nov. 13; Helen Traubel, Nov. 27; 
Jerome Hines, Dec. 11; James Mel- 
ton, Jan. 22; Iva Kitchell, Feb. 12; 
Tossy Spivakovsky, Feb. 26; Clifford 
Curzon, March 11; Elena Nikolaidi, 
March 25; Mario Lanza, date to be 
announced, 


Buffalo Chamber Music Society, 
Buffalo Museum of Science, Hum- 
boldt Park. President: Chauncey J. 
Hamlin. Management: Music Divi- 
sion of Buffalo Museum of Science. 
Kleinhans Music Hall, Mary Seaton 
Room, 800. New York Quartet, Dec. 
3; Hungarian Quartet, Jan. 21; Buda- 
vest Quartet, Feb. 11; Loewenguth 
Quartet, March 24; Albeneri Trio, 
April 21. 

Chromatic Club, 51 Eltham Drive, 
Eggertsville. President: Mrs. Albert 
C. Olson. Twentieth Century Club 
Ballroom, 750. Joseph Battista, Oct. 
29; Pierre Bernac and Francis Pou- 
lenc, Feb. 18. Ten programs by local 
irtists and organizations. 

Buffalo Civic Orchestra, 3uffalo 
Department of Parks, City Hall. 
Auspices: Commissioner of - Parks, 
James F. Hanlon. Conductor: Jan 
Wolanek. Fourteen outdoor summer 
-oncerts (four co-sponsored by the 
Albright Art Gallery). 
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ees. 


Zorah B. Berry, 


William Stein- 
manager, Zorah berg, conductor 


of the Buffalo 
Philharmonic 


Berry Series, 
Buffalo 


Buffalo Symphonette, 14 Chelten- 
ham Drive. Conductor: Fred Ressel. 
Kleinhans Music Hall, Mary Seaton 
Room, 800. Two concerts. Soloists: 
Squire Haskins, Algimantas Motie- 
kaitis, and Ezra Kotzin, Oct. 16. Spe- 
cial concerts at Houghton College, 
Oct. 5; Albright Art Gallery, in De- 
cember; Museum of Science, in Janu- 
ary; Alfred University, in April. 
Other concerts to be announced. 

Community Music School, 346 Elm- 
wood Ave. Director: Dorothy Hebb. 
Kleinhans Music Hall, 2,939. Buffalo 
Philharmonic, with Leonard Pennario, 
Feb. 8; spring concert. Monthly stu- 
dent recitals. 

Albright Art Gallery, 1285 Elm- 
wood Ave. Auspices: Buffalo Fine 
Arts Academy. Director: Edgar C. 
Schenck. Ernst and Lory Wallfisch, 
Nov. 25; Alexander Joseffer, Jan. 25; 
Mozart Trio, Feb. 24; Andries Rood- 
enburg and Squire Haskin, April 20. 

Grosvenor Library, 383 Franklin 
St. Auspices: Weed Foundation and 
Grosvenor Library. Music director: 
Margaret M. Mott. Semi-monthly 
chamber-music programs, October 
through March, including recital se- 
ries by John Priebe, tenor, and Eva 
Rautenberg, pianist; Algimantas Mo- 
tiekaitis, cellist, and Squire Haskin, 
pianist. Also, an analysis of Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio by Hans Vige- 
land; a program of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century Roman Catholic 
Church music; and a concert of mu- 
sic for lute, viola d’amore, viola da 
gamba, recorders, and harpsichord. 

Buffalo Musuem of Science, Hum- 
boldt Park. Music director: Dorothea 
Kelley. Semi-monthly programs for 
children, November through March, 
arranged by Evelyn Summers: violin 
and viola recital by Eva Black and 
Dorothea Kelley; harp, cello, and 
bass recital by Eleanor Morgan, Mrs. 
William Pinkow, and William Pin- 
kow; Hindemith’s Let’s Build a 
Town, by the Museum Junior Chorus, 
Nathan Ehrenreich, director; ballad 
recital by Leonard Oleana. 

American Guild of Organists, Buf- 
falo Chapter, 398 Mckinley Ave., 
Kenmore. Dean: Wallace A. Van 
Lier. Lecture-recital of contemporary 
French organ music, with Harold 
Gleason and Catharine Crozier, Oct. 
16 (in co-operation with Niagara 
Frontier Chapter in Lockport) ; Carl 
Weinrich, Nov. 12; Marilyn Mason, 
Feb. 26; E. Power Biggs, April 22. 

Forum for Piano Teachers, 280 Zim- 
merman Blvd., Kenmore. President: 
Mrs. Edward H. Partis. Kleinhans 
Music Hall, Mary Seaton Room, 800. 
Lecture-recitals: Frances Hall, Oct. 
21; Rudolph Ganz, April 7. Monthly 
meetings, with lecture-recitals by: 
Margery MacKown, Oct. 17 and Jan. 
16; William H. Tallmadge and Eu- 
zene Kaza, Nov. 21; Edna Spring- 
born, Feb. 6 (in cooperation with the 
Museum of Science); Leola Erften- 
a and Stanton Williams, March 
D. 

Opera Workshop, 421 Richmond 
Ave. <Auspices: Council of Social 
Agencies, Buffalo Division of Recrea- 
tion. Director: Leonard W. Treash, 
Eastman School of Music. Manager: 
Mrs. Frank A. Yeager. Grover Cleve- 
land High School Auditorium, 1,200. 





Mrs. Albert C. 

Olson, president, 

Chromatic Club, 
Buffalo 


Mrs. S. B. Everts, 

manager, Civic- 

Morning Mausi- 
cals, Syracuse 


Concert of acts and scenes from op- 
eras, in May. 

Jewish Center of Buffalo, 787 Dela- 
ware Ave. Music counselor: Nathan 
Ehrenreich. Chamber orchestra, Nath- 
an Ehrenreich, conductor. Weekly 
music-appreciation lectures. 

Buffalo Schola Cantorum, Buffalo 
Museum of Science, Humboldt Park 
Director: Cameron Baird. Appear- 
ances with Buffalo Philharmonic 

Buffalo Oratorio Chorus, Pufialo 
Museum of Science, Humboldt Park 
Director: Cameron Baird. Appear- 
ances with Buffalo Philharmonic ; per- 
formances of Mozart’s Requiem and 
Mass in C minor, at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Jan. 20 


Other choruses: Guido Male 
Chorus, Arnold Cornelissen, director : 
concert, with winners of Buffalo Eve- 
ning News Voices of Tomorrow Con- 
test, Jan. 17. Rubinstein Women’s 
Chorus, Reed Jerome, director; 
Christmas concert. Buffalo Choral 
Club, Roy W. Clare, director: con- 
cert in December 


Utica 


By Exuts K. BaLpwin 
Utica Civic Symphony, 312 Gene- 


see St. Auspices: Civic Musical So- 
ciety. Conductor: Edgar J. Alder- 
wick. President: Robert Morris 


Thomas R. Proctor Auditorium, 1,400 
Four concerts Soloists: Leonard 
Rose, Jan. 20; Mieczyslaw Horszow- 
ski, March 18; Artiss deVolt, May 7 

Great Artist Series, 1310 Genesee 
St. Manager: Roland E. Chesley. 
Stanley Theatre, 2,900. Charles L 
Wagner Opera Company, presenting 
La Traviata, Oct. 3; Big Four Piano 
Ensemble, Noy. 28; Martha Lipton, 
Jan. 11; Indianapolis Symphony, with 
Gary Graffman, Jan. 30; Oscar Le- 
vant, April 2. 

Chamber Music Society. 
dent: Mrs. Earl B 
Genesee St. Grace Church Parish 
House, 500. Kroll Quartet, Nov. 5 
and 6; New York Woodwind Quintet, 
Feb. 26; Walden Quartet, April 24. 

Utica Civic Band, 312 Genesee St. 
Auspices: Civic Musical Society. Con- 
ductor: William Schueler. President: 


Presi- 
Worden, 263 


Robert = Morris. Parkway = Shell. 
Eight concerts. 
Central New York Eisteddfod. 


Chairman: Arthur Roberts. Thomas 





Edgar J. Alder- 


wick, conductor ley, manager, 


Roland E. Ches- 


of the Utica 
Civic Symphony 


Great Artist 
Series, Utica 
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Alexander Ca- 
purso, conductor, 
Syracuse Sym- Famous Artists 


Murray Bernthal, 
co-director of the 


phony Series, Syracuse 


R. Proctor Auditorium, 1,400. Sol 
ind choral competitions for choirs 
from northeastern United States and 
Canada, with more than $1,000 to be 
distributed in prizes. Date to be an 
nounced. 

Colgate University Series, Hamil 
ton. Manager: Lloyd Huntley. Mor 
ley and Gearhart, Oct. 9; de Paur In 
fantry Chorus, Dec. 11; Lucile Cun 
mings, Jan. 8; Philadelphia Wood 
wind Quintet, Feb. 10; Rochester 
Philharmonic, March 17; Alec Ten 
pleton, April 15 


Syracuse 


By Harris Pine 


The new Onondaga War Memorial 
Building was dedicated in September 
While the auditorium has an over-all 
seating capacity of more ,than 9,000 
the capacity of the concert hall proper 


is only slightly over 4,000. This 
hall, which is a part of the huge audi 
torium, is enclosed by modern Swed 
ish curtains. Its stage is said to be 
larger than that of the Metropolitar 


' 
Opera House. The dedication concert 
was given by the Liederkranz Chorus 
with Eleanor Steber as soloist 


Morning Musicals Inc. and _ the 


Syracuse Civic Music  Associatior 
have merged into one organizatior 
known as Civic-Morning Musicals, 
Inc. Its eight evening concerts art 


in the Lincoln Auditoriun 

Civic-Morning Musicals, Inc., 5()4 
Clark Music Bldg. President: Mrs 
Harry H. Hartman. Managing direc- 
tor: Mrs. S. B. Everts. Evening Se 
ries. Lincoln Auditorium, 2,000 
Charles L. Wagner Opera Company, 
presenting La Traviata, Oct. 5; Je 
rome Hines, Nov. 1; Singing Boys of 
Norway, Jan. 23; Clifford Curzon, 
Jan. 15; Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 4; 
Artur Rubinstein, April 7; Zin 
Francescatti, April 15. Six morning 
recitals in the Mizpah Auditorium and 
the Onondaga Ballroom 

Famous Artists Series, (lark Mu 
sic Bldg. Directors: Murray Bern 
thal and E. R. Vadeboncoeur. Onon 
daga War Memorial Auditorium Con 
cert Halli, 4,000. Boston Symphony, 
Nov. 13; Jascha Heifetz, Nov. 13: S 


Hurok’s production of Fledermaus, 
Dec. 11; Lily Pons, Jan. 11; Budapest 
Quartet, Feb. 2; Robert Casadesus, 
Feb. 20; Rochester Philharmonic, witl 
Oscar Levant, April 4. 

Dave Salmon, Inc., 308 Clark Mu- 
sic Bldg. President: David B. Sal- 
mon. Onondaga War Memorial Au 
ditorium Concert Hall, 4,000 Jose 
Iturbi, Oct. 12; Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, April 28 

Syracuse Symphony. Conductor 
Alexander Capurso. President: Don- 
ald T. Pomeroy. Concerts to be an 
nounced. 

Syracuse Philharmonic. Auspices: 
Syracuse Philharmonic Orchestra, Inc 
Conductor: Nicholas Gualillo 
dent: Mrs. Albert Samar. Lincoln 
Auditorium, 2,000. Four concerts 

Civic University Orchestra. Aus- 

(Continued on page 253) 
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Rochester 


Rochester Philharmonic, 60 Gibbs 
St. Auspices: Rochester Civic Music, 
Association. Conductor: Erich Leins- 
dorf. President: Joseph F. Taylor. 
Women’s committee president: Mrs. 
Frederick Pierson. Manager: Arthur 


M. See. Eastman Theatre, 3,200. 
Fourteen concerts. Soloists: Rudolf 


Firkusny; Szymon Goldberg; Gabor 
Rejto; Mack Harrell; José Echaniz; 
Millard Taylor, Allison MacKown, 
Robert Sprenkle, and Vincent Pezzi, 
in Haydn’s Symphony Concertante 
for Oboe, Bassoon, Violin, and Cello; 
Oscar Levant. 

Three concert tours. In December : 
Elmira, Albany, and Fitchburg, N. 
Y.; Northampton, Mass.; Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, Dartmouth College, and 
Skidmore College. In March: Colgate 
University; Scranton and State Col- 


lege, Penna.; Youngstown, Ohio. In 
April: Wilkes-Barre and York, 
Penna.; Hartford and Middletown, 


Conn.; New Brunswick and Prince- 
ton, N. J.; Syracuse, N. Y. 

Rochester Civic Orchestra, 60 
Gibbs St. Auspices: Rochester Civic 
Music Association. Associate conduc- 
tor: Paul White. Manager: Arthur 
M. See. Eastman Theatre, 3,200. 23 
Sunday evening Pop concerts; four- 
teen educational concerts sponsored 
by the Rochester Board of Education 
and station WHAM; six children’s 
concerts in Rochester Philharmonic 
tours. 

Eastman Theatre Concert Series, 
60 Gibbs St. Auspices: Rochester 
Civic Music Association. Manager: 
Arthur M. See. Eastman Theatre, 
3,200. Series A: Jascha Heifetz; Alex- 
ander Brailowsky; First Piano Quar- 
tet: Irene Jordan, Rudolph Petrak, 
and Robert Weede, in concert version 
of Rigoletto. Series B: Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre Ballet; Clifford Curzon; 


Risé Stevens; de Paur Infantry 
Chorus. 
Kilbourn Hall Chamber Music 


Series, 26 Gibbs St. Auspices: East- 


man School of Music. Manager: 
Arlene Putnam. Kilbourn Hall, 500. 
Eastman String Quartet, four con- 
certs; Leslie Chabay; Rochester In- 


strumental Ensemble; Mozart Trio; 


Rochester Instrumental Trio. 


American Composers Concerts, 
26 Gibbs St. Auspices: Eastman 
School of Music. Conductor: Howard 
Hanson. Kilbourn Hall, 500; East- 
man Theatre, 3,200. Seven concerts in 
festival of American music, April 30 
to May 8. 

Rochester Civic Music Association. 
Executive director: Arthur M. See. 
Special events: Sadler’s Wells The- 
atre Ballet; Fledermaus; Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio; Iva _ Kitchell; 
Waring’s Pennsylvanians; eight plays 
and concerts for children. 

Eastman School of Music. Direc- 
tor: Howard Hanson. Faculty and 
student concerts. 


Schenectady 


By Dorotny E. Ritz 


Civic Music Association. Presi- 
dent: Joseph G. Derrick. Plaza Thea- 
tre, 2,327. Gina Bachauer, Nov. 19; 
Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 5; Leonard 
Warren, March 18; Nathan Milstein, 
April 29. 

Schenectady Symphony. Conduc- 
tor: Anthony R. Stefan. Erie Thea- 
tre, 1,200. Three regular concerts; 
children’s concert sponsored by the 
Junior League; summer Music Under 
the Stars concert at Union College. 
Regular concert soloists: Luisa 
DeCerbo, soprano, Nov. 13; Mischa 
Elman, April 22. 

Schenectady 
Auspices : 


Youth Orchestra. 
Junior Chamber of Com- 
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Erich Leinsdorf, Howard Hanson, 
conductor of the director, Eastman 
Rochester Phil- School of Music, 
harmonic Rochester 
merce. Conductor: Willard I. Mus- 


ser. Erie Theatre, 1,200. Two con- 
certs. 

Octavo Singers. Director: Gordon 
Mason. Union College Memorial 
Chapel, 1,236. Three concerts. Solo- 
ists: David Benedict, in Liszt’s Thir- 
teenth Psalm, Nov. 2; Catherine As- 


pinall, Mary lLedgerwood, Fritz 
Krueger, and Don Craig, in Handel’s 
Messiah, Jan. 11; Peggy Turnley, 


David Benedict, and Paul King, in 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah, April 25. 
Thursday Musical Club. Women’s 


Chorus. Director: Elmer A. Tid- 
marsh. President: Mrs. Gordon E. 
Randall. Union College Memorial 
Chapel, 1,236. Two concerts. Solo- 


ists: Lois Bannerman, Nov. 30; Pi- 
erre Sancan, March 28. 

Proctor's Theatre. Capacity, 2,707. 
London Opera Company, presenting 
Carmen, Oct. 18. 

Schenectady Museum Chamber 
Music Series. Musical director: An- 
thony Stefan. President: Mrs. Caro- 
line Grupe Davidson. Museum Audi- 
torium, 200. Two concerts, dates to 
be announced. 

Schubert Club. Men’s Chorus. Di- 
rector: Elmer A. Tidmarsh. Presi- 
dent: A. B. Allen. Union College Me- 
morial Chapel, 1,236. Two concerts. 
Soloists: Jane Wilson, Dec. 11; mem- 
bers of Troy Vocal Society, May 9. 

Schenectady Choral Society. Di- 
rector: Rufus A. Wheeler. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Robert Campbell. Union 
College Memorial Chapel, 1,236. Two 
concerts. Soloists: Claude Frank, 
Nov. 20; Fred Morris, April 1. 


_ Schenectady Women's Chorus. 
Conductor: Robert Campbell. Presi- 
dent: Elizabeth A. Milmine. Union 


College Memorial Chapel, 1,236. Two 
concerts. Soloists: Joseph Tague and 
W. Paige, duo-pianists, Jan. 8. 

Union College Music Department. 
Director: Elmer A. Tidmarsh. Me- 
morial Chapel, 1,236. Concerts by 
college choir, band, and glee club. 


Albany 


By Epear S. VANOLINDA 


Albany Symphony. Conductor: Ed- 
gar Curtis. Albany Playhouse, 900. 
Three concerts. 

Albany Civic Music Association. 
President: Peter Kiernan, Jr. Secre- 
tary: John Rex, Jr. Grand Theatre, 
1,250. Raymond Lewenthal ; Lawrence 
Winters; Indianapolis Symphony; 
Jeanne Mitchell. 

Independent concertss At Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute Field 
House, 6,000: Boston Symphony; S. 
Hurok’s production of Fledermaus; 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony ; 
Philharmonic, with Oscar Levant. At 
Palace Theatre, 3,750; Rochester 
Philharmonic, with Oscar Levant; At 
Chancellors Hall, 900; Paulist Chor- 
isters. 

Albany Chamber Music Associa- 
tion, President: Edward French. Al- 
bany Institute of History and Art, 
400. Joseph Fuchs; Paganini Quar- 
tet; Mannes Trio. 


Mendelssohn Club. Director: Rei- 





Arthur M. See, Edgar Curtis, 

manager of the conductor of the 

Rochester Phil- Albany Sym- 
harmonic phony 

nald Werrenrath (on leave of ab- 


sence). Guest director: Joel E. Dol- 
ven. Chancellors Hall, 900. Concerts 
with guest soloists. 

Monday Musical Club Ladies’ 
Chorus. Director: Elmer Tidmarsh. 
Chancellors Hall, 900. Concerts with 
guest i 


Brooklyn 


By Paut AFFELDER 


soloists. 


Two important new organizations 
are making significant contributions 
to the musical life of Brooklyn. One 
is the Brooklyn Community Sym- 
phony, founded last year by the Divi- 
sion of Community Enterprises of 
Brooklyn College as a stimulus to 
orchestral playing in the borough. 
The group, which has already given 
two successful concerts under the di- 
rection of Milton Katims, is com- 
posed of about eighty players, both 
amateur and professional, who re- 
hearse at the college every Tuesday 
evening. 

The second organization is Cham- 
ber Music Associates, a group re- 
sponsible, in the few short months of 
its existence, for a marked revival of 
interest in chamber music throughout 
Brooklyn. Its twofold program com- 
prises a series of five concerts by 
professional chamber groups and two 
series of chamber-music workshops, 
one for more advanced amateur in- 
strumentalists, the other for less ad- 
vanced players. In the advanced 
group, a work to be performed at a 
future concert is discussed and re- 
hearsed under the supervision of one 
9 more of the professionals who are 


to play it. Nathan Kogan, a New 
York attorney, is president, and 
Joseph Wolman, pianist, is musical 


director of Chamber Music Asso- 
ciates. Concerts and workshops are 
held at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, in co-operation with the 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Academy of Music, 30 


Lafayette Ave. President: Robert E. 
Blum. Director of the department of 
education: Julius Bloom. A _ non- 
profit, educational organization spon- 
soring concerts, lectures, and other 
events at the Academy of Music, 
which includes an opera house, 2,200; 
a music hall, 1,400; a chamber hall, 
400; and a grand ballroom. 

Major Concert Series. Victoria de 
los Angeles, Oct. 30; Joseph Szigeti, 
Nov. 13; Euzkadi, Nov. 27; Rudolf 
Serkin, Dec. 11; Shankar and his 
Hindu Ballet, Jan. 8; Marian Ander- 
son, Jan. 15; Richard Tucker, Feb. 


5; David Wells, Feb. 19; Nathan 
Milstein, March 4; Alexander 


Brailowsky, March 
Roma, April 1. 
Boston Symphony. Co-sponsors of 
this series: -Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Society and Brooklyn Committee. 
Five Friday evening concerts: Nov. 


18; Virtuosi di 


16, Dec. 7, Jan. 18, Feb. 15, and 
March 14. 

American Artists Series. Sunday 
afternoon recitals. Lenore Tayler, 
soprano, Nov. 4; Douglas Nordli, 
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Carl Tollefsen, Milton Katims, 

director, Brook- conductor, Brook- 

lyn Chamber lyn Community 
Music Society Symphony 


pianist, Nov. 18; Lee Cass, bas;- 
baritone, Dec. 2; Dorothy Happel, 
violinist, Jan. 6; Sara-Mae Endic!i, 
soprano, Jan. 20; Una _ Had 

pianist, Feb. 3; Sandra Warfield, con- 
tralto, Feb. 17; Sylvia Rosenberz, 
violinist, March 2; Armand Basile, 
pianist, March 16; Eva C. Bobs 


soprano, March 30. Teren 
3rooklyn Chamber Music Societ 


Four Sunday afternoon program : 
Oct. 28, Dec. 16, Feb. 10, and April 
27 


Fun With Music. Five concerts f«r 
young people: Nov. 17, Dec. 15, Ja 
26, Feb. 23, and March 29. 

Singers of the Golden Age. Six 
Friday evening programs of record d 
music, presented by Stephen Fasset: : 
Nov. 9, Dec. 14, Jan. 25, Feb. 2), 
March 28, and April 25. 

3rooklyn Music Teachers Guill 
Five informal Sunday afternoon coti- 
certs: Nov. 11, Dec. 9, Jan. 13, Feb 
10, and March 9. 

Student Recitals. Four Sunday 
afternoon recitals conducted by thie 
3rooklyn Music Teachers Guild: Jan 
27, Feb. 24, March 23, and April 20 

Masque and Lyre Light Opera 
Company. Four Sunday evening pe 
formances of Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas. The Mikado, Oct. 28; Trial 
by Jury and HMS Pinafore, Nov. 11; 
The Sorcerer, Nov. 25; Iolanthe, 
Dec. 9. 

Brooklyn Chamber Music Society. 
Auspices: Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Director: Carl H. Tollefsen. 
Academy of Music. Four Sunday 
afternoon concerts. Soloists: Samuel 
Gardner, violinist, Oct. 28; Suzanne 
Bloch, lutenist and singer, Dec. 16; 
Olea Aanrud, soprano, Feb. 10; others 
to be announced. 

Brooklyn Community Symphony. 
Auspices: Division of Community En- 
terprises, School of General Studies, 
Brooklyn College, Bedford Avenue 
and Avenue H. Conductor: Milton 
Katims. One evening concert at 
Academy of Music, April 23. Pos- 
sibly others to be announced. 

Brooklyn Museum of Art. Eastern 
Parkway. Concert division director: 
David La Vita. Sculpture Court, 1,100. 
Weekly Sunday afternoon programs 
by professional artists; Saturday aft- 
ernoon music and dance programs 
once a month. 

Chamber Music Associates, Aus- 
pices: Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
Musical director: Joseph Wolman. 
President: Nathan Kogan. Academy 
of Music. Five Tuesday evening con- 
certs: Kroll Quartet, Nov. 20; Doro- 
thy Minty, Harvey Shapiro, Joseph 
Singer, and Joseph Wolman, Dec. 1%; 
New Music String Quartet, Jan. 29; 
Dorothy Minty, Gerald Warburg, 
Simeon Bellison, and Joseph Wol- 
man, Feb. 26; Kroll Quartet, March 
25; ten Monday evening workshops. 

Popular Price Grand Opera, Inc., 
Academy of Music. Director: A!- 
fredo Salmaggi. Assistant directo 
Felix W. Salmaggi. President: Fel 
Deyo. Academy of Music Ope:: 
House, 2,200. Saturday night pe-- 
formances of French and Italian o 
eras; tours. 
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Newark 


By Puivie Gorpon 


Griffith Music Foundation, 605 
Broad St. President: Mrs. Parker O. 
Griffith. Concert and business man- 
ager: Harry Mack. Educational di- 
rector: Siebolt H. Frieswyk. Five 
concert series; four special events; 
numerous educational activities. 

Mosque Theatre, 3,500. Master Pi- 
ano Series: Friedrich Gulda, Nov. 
11; Rudolf Serkin, Dec. 9; Gina 
Bachauer, Jan. 20; Artur Rubinstein, 
March 2. Symphony Series: Boston 


Symphony, with Pierre Monteux, 
guest conductor, Dec. 4; Cleveland 
Orchestra, Feb. 12; Boston Sym- 


Symphony Orchestra March 13; Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, April 7. Young 
People’s Concert Series: Little Or- 
chestra Society, Dec. 1, Jan. 12, Feb. 
2. and March 1. Special events: S. 
Hurok production of Fledermaus, 
Oct. 18; Salzburg Marionettes, Dec. 
15; Ballet Theatre, March 8. 

Orange High School Auditorium, 
300. Salzburg Marionettes, Dec. 15. 
Woman’s Club of Orange, 1,200. 
1e Abduction from the Seraglio, 
th Genevieve Warner, Marilyn Cot- 
cw, Robert Rounseville, John Dru- 
‘, and Norman Scott, conducted by 
omas Scherman, March 4. 
Griffith Auditorium, 400. Chamber 
isic Series: Saidenberg Little 
mphony, Nov. 1; Quartetto Ital- 
ano, Dec. 6; New York Quartet, Jan. 
Music Institute: Mary McLeod 
thune, Henry Cowell, Ray Green, 
hn Jacob Niles, Jacob Avshalomoff, 
uy Gadd, and Little Orchestra So- 
ty, with William Cerny, Oct. 6. 
ung Artists Series: Sonya Meyers, 
iinist, and Alice Richmond, soprano, 
-c. 16; Harriet Katzman, pianist, 
nd Richard Nicklaus, baritone, Jan. 
Elizabeth Augsdorfer and Carol 
‘shak, duo-pianists, and Beverly Si- 
m and Gwen Simon, duo-pianists, 
b. 17; Anita Katchen, pianist, and 
‘ara Pallatti, soprano, March 16. 
Jewish Community Center of 
Essex County, 652 High St. Presi- 
dent: Joseph Kruger. Chairman of 
music committee: Leonard Weingar- 
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ten. Director of adult activities: 
Meyer Schreiber. Fuld Hall, 1,000. 
Center Symphony, William Weiss, 


conductor, Jan. 20; Hazomir Choral 
Society, Mark Silver, director, Feb. 3; 
Dudley-Maslow-Bales Dance Com- 
pany, Feb. 4; Pearl Primus, March 
17; Center Symphony and Hazomir 
Choral Society, with soloists to be an- 
nounced, May 25. 


_ Newark Museum, 49 Washington 
St. Sponsors: Mr. and Mrs. Franklin 
Conklin, Jr., and Mr. and Mrs. Leon- 
ard Dreyfuss. Musical director: Rod- 
ney Saylor. Manager: Mrs. Rodney 
Saylor. Museum Court, 1,200. Five 
tree Sunday afternoon concerts by 


Mrs. P. O. Grif- 

fith, president of 

the Griffith Music 
Foundation 





soloists to be an- 


ensembles and 
nounced. 


Newark Alumni Chorus, 31 Green 
St. Auspices: Newark Board of Edu- 
cation. Director: Dorothy I. Schnei- 
der. President: Ann Katawick. Arts 
High School Auditorium, 600. 
Brahms’s Requiem, with Louise de 
Vitalis and Arthur Bruschi, in Janu- 
ary; second concert to be announced. 


New Jersey Symphony, 16 Lacka- 


wanna Plaza, Orange, N. J. Con- 
ductor: Samuel Antek. President: 
Barclay A. Kingman. Orange High 
School Auditorium, 1,300; Mount 


Hebron Junior High School Auditori- 
um, 1,100. Three pairs of subscription 
concerts (first of each played in 
Orange, second in Montclair); four 
children’s concerts. Subscription series 
soloists: Eugene List, Nov. 26 and 
27; orchestra members, Feb. 18 and 
19; soloists and chorus to be an- 
nounced, in Verdi’s Requiem, April 
28 and 29. 

Bergen Choral Society, 76 Spring 
Lane, Englewood, N. J. Director: 
John Harms. President: Verner Al- 
exanderson. Three subscription con- 
certs; two free concerts. Subscription 
series sololists: Iona Harms, Viola 
Silva, Thomas Hayward, and Clifford 
Harvuot, in Verdi’s Requiem, Nov. 
5; Kirsten Flagstad, Jan. 7; Mar- 
garet Harshaw, Karin 3ranzell, 
Gabor Carelli, and Herbert Janssen, 
in opera concert, June 3. Free con- 
cert soloists: Thelma Votipka, Irene 
Watson, Paul Franke, and John 
3rownlee, in Handel’s Messiah, Dec. 
9; Iona Harms, Betty Tiedemann, 
John Campbell, Everett Anderson, 
John Dobson, Lois Wann, and Eu- 
genie Dengel, in Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion, April 7. 


Atlantic City 


By Witutiam McMAHon 


The first season of summer con- 
certs on the Garden Pier deck was 
so successful that the city doubled the 
appropriation to provide for three 
concerts weekly in the 1952 season. 
Defense emergency restrictions have 
postponed construction of a pier 
bandstand. Another summer musical 
playhouse, The Mill, has been added 
to. this resort area. A second season 
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of musical events is being planned for 
the theatre, which is located at Pleas- 
ant Mills, seventeen miles from At- 
lantic City. The All-Star Music Ser- 
ies at the Jewish Community Center 
has ceased operation because of lack 
of patronage. The Atlantic City As- 
sociation Series has reduced the num- 
ber of its events from six to four. 
Atlantic City Teachers Associa- 
tion Series. Auspices: Atlantic City 
Teachers Association. Chairman: 
Samiel Gillingham, Atlantic City 
Junior High School. High School 
Auditorium, 1,500. Four concerts. 
Summer Music Festival. Auspices: 
Ventnor City League. President: O. 
Jay Silverman. Secretary: Mrs Na- 


than Hoffman. Ventnor Avenue 
Scheol Auditorium, 550. Four con- 
certs. 


Ocean City Concert Orchestra. 
Resident conductor: Vincent E. Spe- 
ciale. Guest conductor: Clarence 
Fuhrman. Manager: Frank Ruggieri, 
67-32 183rd St., Queens, N. Y. Ocean 
City Music Pier, 2,500. 

Atlantic City Festiva} Orchestra. 


Conductor: William Madden. Man- 
ager: Phil Gravatt. Garden Pier, 
3,000 

Mill Playhouse, Pleasant Mills, 
N. J. Musical director: Mrs. Paul 


Gillespie, Hammonton. Capacity, 450 
Summer season. 
Center Symphonette. 
Jewish Community Center. Conduc- 
tor: Herman’ Feidler. Manager: 
Harry Segal. Stern Auditorium, 500 
Choruses. Crescendo Chorus, Mrs. 
Charles Bartlett, director; Orpheus 


Auspices: 


Chorus, George Ashton, director: 
Judean Choir, Abigale Hoffman, di- 
rector. 


Trenton 


Trenton Symphony. \uspices: 
Trenton Symphony Association. Con 
ductor: Guglielmo Sabatini. Presi 
dent: Rankin Johnson. Manager: 
William B. Cullen. Trenton War Me 
morial Auditorium. Five subscription 
concerts. Soloists: John Corigliano, 
Nov. 27; Frank Guarrera, Jan. 8; 
Menahem Pressler, Feb. 19: Eugene 
Conley, March 18; Godfrey: Schroth, 
Jr., April 22 





Syracuse 


(Continued from page 251) 


pices: Department of Parks of the 
City of Syracuse and the Syracuse 
University College of Fine Arts. Con- 
ductor: Alexander Capurso. Mana- 
ger: William S. O’Brien. Thornden 
Park Amphitheatre, 5,000. Six week- 
ly open-air concerts, with soloists, in 
July and August. 

Syracuse Friends of Chamber 
Music, 524 Onondaga Bank Bldg. Di- 
rector: Louis Krasner. Chairman: 
Nigel Lyon Andrews. Museum of 
Fine Arts Auditorium, 600; Mizpah 
Auditorium, 1,800. Three concerts 
by the Krasner Chamber-Music En- 
semble—Louis Krasner and Adrienne 
Galimir, violinists; Eugene Becker, 
violist; and Analee Camp, cellist— 
with guest artists. Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, guest conductor, Dec. 18 


Syracuse Civic Opera. Auspices: 


Syracuse Opera Guild, Inc. Musical 
director: Nicholas Gualillo Presi- 
dent: Frederick Maloof. The Bar- 
tered Bride, Dec. 15 


Syracuse Conservatory of Music. 
Director: Nicholas Gualillo. Concerts 
and operas. Otello, Dec, 8; three 
events to be announced. 


Syracuse University School of 
Music. Director: Alexander Capurso 
Crouse Auditorium. University Sym 


phony, Alexander Capurso, conductor ; 


two concerts University Chorus, 
Frank Hakanson, director; two con- 
certs. Madrigal Singers, Ernst Ba- 
con, director. Symphonic Band, Har- 


wood Simmons, conductor Men's 
Glee Club, Irving Cheyette, director 
Recitals and concerts by faculty and 
student soloists and ensembles 

Syracuse Liederkranz, Inc., 
Butternut St. Director: Max Grah 
President: Otto B. Sutter Men’s 
Chorus and Women’s Chorus. Con 
‘ert with Eleanor Steber and orches 
tra, Myron Levee conducting, Sept 
14. 

Community Orchestral Association 
of Central New York, Inc., 102 Park 
St Conductor: George Hagstrom 
President: Rose I. Cashier. Lincoln 
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Auditorium, 2,000; Museum of Fine 
Arts Auditorium, 600 Four orches- 
tral concerts ; two chamber-music con 


certs 


PRESIDENT THEATRE .. . NEW YORK CITY 


Only Intimate Concert Hall in Times Square 
(near all transportation) 


: RECITALS ... REHEARSALS... AUDITIONS 
2 


for individual artists or group attractions 


@ Large fully-equipped stage. 
© Beautiful lounge. 
@ Courteous Box-office service. 


For full information, write, wire or phone: 


MALIN STUDIOS, INC. 225 WEST 46th ST., NEW YORK 18 PLAZA 7-4277 
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CHARLES E. BRENNAND 
INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN °CELLIST 


Played under Richter - 
Mitropoulos - Pensis - 


Elgar - Nikisch - Rodzinski 
Sir Thomas Beecham 


FIRST PERFORMANCE OF MAX REGER 
on ARTIST FACULTY of 
WINGATE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
New York, N. Y. 
East Orange, N. J. 


Phone: TR 7-6700 Ext. 11-i 
Phone: ORange 4-9037 
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Greensboro 


By HERMENE WaARLICK EICHHORN 


George Dickieson is the new con- 
ductor of the Greensboro Symphony, 
having succeeded H. Hugh Altvater, 
who resigned because of his health. 
Donald Trexler is the director of the 
new Greensboro Community Chorus. 
Guilford County will have its first 
Fine Arts Festival this season. The 
purpose of the festival will be to 
stimulate the creative talents of in- 
dividuals, and awards will be offered 
for the best achievements in literature, 
musical composition, painting, sculp- 
ture and photography. There will be 
a three-day exhibition in the spring. 


Greensboro Symphony. Conductor: 
George Dickieson. Aycock Auditor- 
ium, 2,600. Concerts beginning 
Nov. 18. 


Civic Music Association, Spring 
Garden and Tate Sts. President: H. 
Hugh Alivater. Aycock Auditorium, 
2,600. S. Hurok’s production of 
Fledermaus, Oct. 24; Astrid Varnay, 
Nov. 29; Gina Bachauer, Jan. 11; 
Jeanne Mitchell, Feb. 8; Pittsburgh 
Symphony, March 21. 


Greensboro Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Walker Ave. and Tate St. 
President: George M. Thompson. 
Auditorium Music Building, 250. New 
York Quartet, Jan. 15;  Griller 
Quartet, Feb. 27. 

Marvin McDonald Series, 
Garden and Tate Sts. Manager: 


Spring 
Mar- 


vin McDonald, Atlanta. Aycock Au- 
ditorium, 2,600. Sadler’s Wells Thea- 
tre Ballet, Feb. 19; other events to be 


announced. 


Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege of North Carolina Series. 
Richard B. Hayes Auditorium, 1,300. 
Adele Addison, Oct. 12; Jean Léon 
Destiné Dance Company, Nov. 14; 
Thomas H. Kerr, Jr., Feb. 27; Leslie 
Chabay, March 12; William W arfield, 


April 9; other events to be announced. 


North Carolina 
Greensboro Chapter. |resident: 
Amelia Cardwell. Aycock Auditorium, 
2,600. Two concerts by the North 
Carolina Symphony, May 2 (after- 
noon concert for children of Greens- 
boro city schools); concert for chil- 


Symphony, 


dren of Guilford County school chil- 
dren, May 5. Odell Memorial Audi- 
torium, 1,225. Membership concert by 


local artists, Oct. 15. 


President: 


Aycock Audi- 


Junior Civic Series. 
Chrystal H. Bachtell. 


torium, 2,600. For elementary school 
children: United States Navy Band, 
Sept. 25; Strawbridge Ballet, Nov. 


26. For junior and senior high-school 
children: Pittsburgh Symphony, 
March 21; Duke University Men’s 
Glee Club, date to be announced. 
Woman's College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Spring Gar- 


den and Tate St. Lecture-Entertain- 
ment Series. Aycock Auditorium, 
2,600. José Limén Dance Company, 
Feb. 29 


School of Music. 
Altvater. Music 


Dean: H. Hugh 
suilding Auditorium, 


250. Wade R. Brown Series: seven 
concerts by faculty members. Choir, 
George M. Thompson, director; con- 


certs, Dec. 15 and 16 and March 23. 

Special events: North Carolina 
State Music Teachers’ Conference, 
Oct. 15; Arts Forum, March 13 to 15; 
State High-School Music Contest- 
Festival, April 22 to 25. 

Greensboro College School of 
Music. Dean: Gustav Nelson. Odell 
Memorial Auditorium, 1,225. Recitals 
and concerts by faculty and student 
soloists and ensembles. 

Guilford College A Cappelia 
Choir. Director: Charles C. Under- 
wood, Memorial Hall, 500. Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion, with Guilford Col- 
lege Community Choir, in April; 
spring tour to New York and New 
England. 
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James Christian Arthur Jenkins, 

Pfohl, conductor president, Com- 

of the Charlotte munity Concert 
Symphony Association, 
Charlotte 


Music Theatre Repertory. Musi- 
cal director and local business man- 
ager: Amelia Cardwell. Stage di- 
rector: Clifford Bair. Technical di- 
rector: Ted Bodenheimer. Productions 
offered for booking under New York 
management: Menotti’s The Old Maid 
and the Thief and The Telephone; 
Wolf-Ferrari’s The Secret of Su- 


zanne; Phillips’ Don’t We All?; con- 
temporary American work to be an- 
nounced. 


Greensboro Opera Association. 
President, general manager, and musi- 
cal director: Amelia Cardwell. Con- 
ductor: David Helberg. Stage di- 
rector: Charles C. Underwood. Curry 
Auditorium, 350. Three productions 
with local artists. Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, Dec. 1; The Beggar’s Opera, 
March 1; The Medium, May 10. 

Euterpe Club. President: Mrs. 
Norris Smith. Various auditoriums. 
Eight programs of instrumental and 
choral ensemble music by local artists. 


Club sponsors Music Week observ- 
ance, regular radio programs over two 
local stations, weekly column in the 


Greensboro Daily News, and student 
loan funds; provides tickets for chil- 
dren to concerts by the North Caro- 
lina Symphony ; is offering a cash 
award for a musical composition in 
the Fine Arts Festival. 

American Guild of Organists, 
Piedmont Chapter. [can : Car 
Baumbach. Sponsors an organ recital 
by a visiting artist and a choir festi- 
val. 

Greensboro Community Chorus. 
Director: Donald Trexler. President: 
Alex Cheek. Senior High School 
Auditorium, 1,500. Mozart’s Requiem 
and Haydn’s The Creation, dates to be 
announced. 


Charlotte 


By Heven Ferrer Cook 

The Charlotte Symphony, which 
ended the 1950-51 season “in the 
black” (for the first time in its his- 
tory), opened the current season with 
a schedule that calls for six pairs of 
concerts rather than the former five 
single concerts. The orchestra has 
also increased its personnel from 55 
to sixty. 

Under the auspices of the Charlotte 
chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists a new chorus of 75 voices 
—the Oratorio Singers of Charlotte— 
was organized. Earl F. Berg is the 
director. 


Charlotte Symphony. Auspices: 


Charlotte Symphony Society. Con- 
ductor: James Christian Pfohl. 
President: Mrs. Charles M. Hassell. 
Piedmont Junior High School Audi- 
torium, 1,200. Six pairs of subscrip- 
tion concerts. Soloists: Gina 
Bachauer, Oct. 28 and 29; Andrew 


White, Dec. 3 and 4; Suzanne Danco, 
Jan. 14 and 15; Ruggiero Ricci, Feb. 
25 and 26; Louise Nelson Pfohl, 
March 31 and April 1 (Pop con- 
certs). 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Arthur Jenkins. Piedmont 
Junior High School Auditorium, 1,- 
200. Vivian Della Chiesa and Con- 





J. Foster Barnes, 


Benjamin Swalin, 


conductor of the manager of the 

North Carolina Duke University 

Symphony Concert Series, 
Durham 

rad Thibault, Nov. 12; Mata and 


Hari, Jan. 11; Pittsburgh Symphony, 
March 19. 

Charlotte Opera Association. Di- 
rector: Clifford Bair. Chairman: 
Mrs. H. V. Carson. Piedmont Junior 
High School Auditorium, 1,200. The 
Marriage of Figaro, Nov. 5 and 6; 
two other productions to be an- 
nounced. Sponsor of two concerts by 
the United States Navy Band, Sept. 
29 (Armory Auditorium, 2,500.) 


Queens College emma? and Lec- 


ture Series. Manager: Gordon W. 
Sweet. College Auditorium, 300. Ellis 
Arnall, Oct. 16; Budapest Quartet, 
Nov. 16; E. Lindsey Merrill and 
Martha Rose Merrill, Jan. 18; Iva 
Kitchell, Feb. 8; Frances Lehnerts, 
May 2. 


Davidson College Artist Series, 
Davidson, N. C. Director: James 
Christian Pfohl. Jerome Hines, Oct. 
12; Susan Reed, Nov. 16; Longines 
Symphonette, Jan. 18; Singing Boys 
of Norway, Feb. 1; Jeanne Mitchell, 
March 10. 


Winthrop College Artist — 


er Hills, S. C. Manager: A. 

Graham. College Auditorium, 3,500. 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, Oct. 3; Charles 
L. Wagner Opera Company, present- 
ing La Traviata, Oct. 26; Cincin- 


Ballet Russe 
Patrice 


nati Symphony, Nov. 6; 
de Monte Carlo, Jan. 16; 
Munsel, March 3; Carolina Night, 
with Charlotte Symphony, Thomas 
Brockman, Jeanne Mitchell, and John 
Richards McRae, April 3. 

Mint Museum. Director: 
S. Green. Main Gallery, 200. 
afternoon chamber-music 
beginning Oct. 21 

Oratorio Singers of Charlotte. 
Auspices: American Guild of Organ- 
ists, Charlotte Chapter. Director: 


William 
Sunday 
concerts, 


Earl F. Berg. Handel’s Judas Mac- 
cabaeus, date to be announced. 

. D. Kemp, Jr. Management. 
Armory Auditorium, 2,500. Ballet 
Theatre, Oct. 13. 

North Carolina Symphony. Armory 
Auditorium, 2,500. Two concerts, 


April 18. 


Durham 


By Earu Porter 


Duke University. Sponsors the fol- 
lowing organizations and activities : 


Concert Series. Manager: J. Foster 
Barnes. Page Auditorium, 1,500. 
Patrice Munsel, Oct. 16; Friedrich 
Gulda, Nov. 13; Singing Boys of 
Norway, Jan. 31; Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre Ballet, Feb. 21; Jerome 
Hines, March 10. Extra concerts: 


Charles L. 
Nov. 27; 


Ballet Theatre, Oct. 11; 
Wagner Opera Company, 
First Piano Quartet, Dec. 6 

Chamber Arts Society. Chairman: 
Loren Withers. Music Room, East 
Duke Building. Quartetto ——e 
Dec. 10; Hungarian Quartet, Feb. 
Mannes Trio, April 5. 

Chapel Choir. Conductor: J. Foster 
Barnes. Organist: Mildred L. Hen- 
drix. Duke Chapel, 2,000. Handel’s 
Messiah, Dec. 9; Gounod’s Redemp- 
tion, April 6 and 13. Sunday services. 

Men’s Glee Club, J. Foster Barnes, 
director. Local concert, Feb. 15; tour 


NORTH CAROLINA 


of Eastern states, including concert 
and broadcasts in New York City, 
March 28 and 29. Women’s Glee 
Club, Mrs. J. Foster Barnes, director ; 
concert with Men’s Glee Club, May 4. 

Department of Aesthetics, Art, and 
Music. Chairman: Katharine Gilbert. 
Addition to faculty: Paul R. Bryan, 
concert band director. Sponsors con- 
certs by the university orchestra and 
chamber orchestra, Allan H. Bone, 
conductor; band, Paul R. Bryan, con- 
ductor; madrigal singers, Eugenia 
Saville, director; and faculty mem- 
bers. 

Carillon recitals. Carillonneur: An 
ton Brees. Duke Chapel. Concerts on 
Thursday nights and Sunday after 
noons, June 1 to Oct. 1. 

Organ recitals. Organist: Mildred 
L. Hendrix. Duke Chapel, 2,000. Re 
citals the first Sunday of each mont! 
and on special occasions. 

Durham Civic Choral 


: Society. 
Conductor: Allan Bone. 


President 


Charles S. Sullivan. Woman’s Col 
lege Auditorium, 1,441. Concerts o1 
Dec. 4 and April 11. 


Salisbury 


By CuristopHer J. THOMAS 


College and Community Artis* 


Course. Auspices: Catawba College 
Chairman: Christopher J. Thomas 
3oyden High School Auditoriun 


1,000. Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Nov 
8; Singing Boys of “rt Y, Jar 
30; Jeanne Mitchell, Feb. 11; Gerar: 
Souzay, March 13. 


Rowan Civic Music Association 


President: Harry S. Livengood. Boy 
den High School Auditorium, 1,000 
Raymond Lewenthal; Steven Ken 
nedy; Ferrante and Teicher; Dori 
Doree. 

Salisbury Civic Orchestra. Con 


ductor: R. E. 
certs. 


Chapel Hill 


North Carolina Symphony, 
1211. Auspices : 
phony Soe iety. 
Swalin. 


Southwick. Three con 


Box 
North Carolina Sym 
Conductor : Benjamin 
President: Charles E. Jor 
dan. Administrative assistant: Wil 
liam F. Pierce. Schools and civic au 
ditoriums throughout the state. Sixty 
regular concerts; 74 children’s con- 
certs. Sponsors annual Talent Audi 
tions for performers and Composers’ 
Auditions for new works. 


Winston-Salem 


By Frances GRIFFIN 

Through the efforts of the Wins 
ton-Salem Foundation a house close 
to the center of the city has been con 
verted to house the Arts Council and 
the activities of its fourteen member 
organizations. The building was 
opened officially on Oct. 7. A few 
days earlier recordings of six string 
quintets composed in Salem by Johann 
Frederick Peter in 1789 were played 
in a program for which Thor Johnson, 
formerly a Winston-Salem resident 
was the commentator. 

This year Charles G. Vardell, for 
mer dean of the Salem College school 
of music, received one of the Arts 
Council’s annual awards for his out 
standing contribution to community 
arts. A workshop has been organized 
here for amateur instrumentalists who 
wish to continue to study, and the 
Winston-Salem Dance Forum was in 
stituted to encourage interest in th: 

(Continued on page 266) 
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Atlanta 





Mrs. Walter B. Henry Sopkin, 

Spivey, president conductor, At- 

of the Atlanta lanta Symphony 
Music Club Orchestra 


By HELEN KNox SPAIN 


The Atlanta Symphony has_in- 
reased the number of its concerts 
rom ten to eleven this season. In 
the final concert a new work com- 
missioned from Don Gillis by the 
\tlanta Music Club will be given its 
first performance. The number of 
,oung people’s concerts has also been 
icreased. A series of four programs 
s being given three times. These 
oncerts are financed in a rather un- 
sual way. Annotated programs, 
overing the entire series and usable 
s textbooks, are sold to the young 
eople, and these books, which cost 
nly one dollar, contain four admis- 
sion tickets. 

The free Emory Chamber Music 
Series, presented for the students and 
aculty of Emory University, has 
iso enlarged the number of its pre- 
entations. 

Atlanta Symphony, 233 


Peachtree 


St. N. E. Auspices: Atlanta Sym- 
phony Guild. Conductor: Henry 
Sopkin. President: Charles H. Jagles. 
Municipal Auditorium, 5,163. Eleven 
subscription concerts; twelve young 


people’s concerts. Subscription series 
soloists: Patrice Munsel, Oct. 23; 
Thomas Brockman, Oct. 30; Isaac 
Stern, Nov. 27; Nancy Carr, Beat- 
rice Krebs, David Lloyd, Bruce 
Foote, and Choral Guild of Atlanta, 
in Handel’s Messiah, Dec. 4; Ralph 
Lawton, Dec. 18; Leonard Warren, 
Jan. 15; Benny Goodman, Feb. 21; 
Robert Casadesus, March 4; Robert 
Harrison (concertmaster), March 10. 

All Star Concert Series, 235 Peach- 
tree St. N. E.  Auspices: Atlanta 
Music Club. President : Mrs. Walter 
B. Spivey. Manager: Marvin Mc- 
Donald. Municipal Auditorium, 5,163. 
Jascha Heifetz, Oct. 16; S. Hurok’s 
production of Fledermaus, Oct. 27; 
ements Tagliavini and Pia Tassi- 
nari, Nov. 15; First Piano Quartet, 
Nov. 29; Sadler’s Wells Theatre Bal- 
let, Feb. 2; Pittsburgh Symphony, 
with William Kapell, Feb. 28; Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, Mz ig 8; Victoria de 
ios Angeles, March 2 

Atlanta Music Festive! Associa- 
tion and Junior League of Atlanta. 
Presidents: Jackson Dick and Mrs. 
Olin L. Crabb. Fox Theatre, 4,663. 
Sponsors of Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany appearances in Atlanta. Pro- 


ductions and dates to be announced. 
Atlanta Music Club Artist Series, 

430 Argonne 

Mrs. 


Drive, N. W. 
Walter B. 


Presi- 


dent : Spivey. At- 





Marvin McDon- 

ald, manager, All 

Star Concert 
Series, Atlanta 


lanta Woman’s Club Auditorium, 630. 

Solomon, Oct. 8; Paganini Quartet, 

8; Singing Boys of Norway, Feb. 
: Elena Nikolaidi, March 17. 


‘Atlanta Opera Company, inc. 
Producer-director: Richard Valente. 
President: Peter J. Stelling. Tower 
Theatre, 1,800. Faust, Oct. 18, 19, 
and 20; Pagliacci and Down in the 
Valley, Nov. 30 and Dec. 1; La 
Traviata, Jan. 24, 25, and 26; Ma- 
dama Butterfly, March 5, 6, and 7; 
Douglas Moore’s Giants in the Earth, 
May 15, 16, and 17. 

American Guild of Organists, 
Georgia Chapter. Dean: Mrs. Vic- 
tor B. Clark, 356 Manor Ridge Drive, 
N. W.. Presser Hall, 1,000.  Fer- 
nando Germani, Nov. 6; Edwin Ar- 
thur Kraft, Jan. 22; Robert Baker, 
May 6. 

Emory University Chamber Music 


Series. Auspices: Mrs. Howard C. 
Candler. Manager: John Griffin. 
Alumni Memorial Building Audito- 


rium, 300. Jerome Hines, Oct. 17; 
Sudapest Quartet, Nov. 19; Virtuosi 
di Roma, Jan. 28; Olin Downes and 
Leonard Eisner, March 31. 

Decatur Junior Service League. 
President: Mrs. Jack Hunter. Presser 
Hall, 1,000. Roberta Peters, Oct. 17. 

Atianta Division of the University 
of Georgia. Music department direc- 


tor: Tom Brumby. Concert Hall, 
300; Gymnasium-Auditorium, — 1,000. 
Emanuelina Pizzuto, Oct. 22; Menot- 
tis The Medium, Dec. 10; other 


events to be announced. 


Choral Guild of Atlanta. Director: 


Haskell L. Boyter. President: Pres- 
ley H. Wetherell. Appearance with 
Atlanta Symphony, Dec. 4; spring 


concerts 

Emory University Glee Club. [Di- 
rector: Malcolm H. Dewey. Presi- 
dent: Stell Huie. Manager: Arthur 
3randenburg. Christmas and spring 
concerts; Eastern tour. 


Savannah 


By KATHARINE KENNEDY 


Concert Series, 221 Barnard St. 


Managers: Marvin McDonald and 
Lawrence Alnutt. Municipal Audito- 
rium, 2,300. Risé Stevens, Oct. 8; S. 


Hurok’s 
Nov. 3; 
Singing 
Pittsburgh 
Viadimir Horowitz, 


Fledermaus, 
Warren, Jan. 7; 
3oys of Norway, Feb. 6; 

Symphony, March 13; 
March 17. 

Savannah Piano Teachers’ 
President: Angela Altick. Wesley 
Hall, 400. Helen Allred, Sept. 9; 
members’ recital, Nov. 6; other re- 
citals to be announced. 

Savannah Concert Orchestra. 
Auspices: American Federation of 
Musicians, Local 444. Conductor: O. 
H. McClellan. President: Ned M. 
Green. DeSoto Hotel Ballroom, 700. 


production of 
Leonard 


Club. 





New York, N. 





ELIZABETH SIEDHOFF 
ORGANIST — INSTRUCTOR 


Soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Several seasons with Matthay in London, who writes: 
“I am very pleased with her work.” 


on EMINENT FACULTY of 
WINGATE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


East Orange, N. J. Phone: ORange 4-9037 


Phone: TR 7-6700 Ext. 11-i 





Six _concerts, beginning Noy. 18. 
Soloist: Rudolph Jacobsen, Nov. 18; 
others to be announced. 


Armstrong College Glee Club. 
Director: Nancy Page Smith. Arm- 
strong College Auditorium, Concerts 
to be announced. 


Savannah Music Club. 
Dwight J. Bruce. 
lege Auditorium, 450. 


President : 
Armstrong Col- 
Nan Merriman; 


Daytona Beach 


Peabody Auditorium, dedicated in 
1949, houses virtually all of Day- 
tona Beach’s musical events as well 
as lectures, plays, conventions, and 
other public functions. The auditor- 
ium management, headed by Henry 
De Verner, maintains a mobile box 
office—a station wagon equipped with 
a sound system—from which tickets 
are sold in the surrounding area. 


Daytona Beach Symphony Society. 
Manager: Henry De Verner. Peabody 
Auditorium, 2,560. Sponsors five con- 
certs, with soloists, by the Central 
Florida Symphony. Soloists: Leonard 
Warren, Jan. 19; Jan Peerce, Feb 7 
Vronsky and Babin, Feb. 20; Isaac 
Stern, March 13; Claudio Arrau. 
March 26. 


Peabody Auditorium Presentations. 
Manager: Henry De Verner. Audi- 
torium, 2,560. First Piano Quartet, 
Nov. 27; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Jan. 5; Sadler's Wells The- 
atre Ballet, Feb. 11; Anna Russell, 
March 8 

Civic Music Association. 
dent: James D. Dale. Secretary: 
Kyle Slaughter. Rodgers and 
merstein Night, Nov. 30; 
Dec. 13; Ferrante and Teicher, Jan 
24; Victoria de los Angeles, Feb. 9: 
Jerome Hines, Feb. 18; Pittsburgh 
Symphony, March 12. 


Presi- 
Mrs. 
Ham- 


Solomon, 


Tampa 


By Pui Barney 


Tampa Symphony, P. O. Box 
2495. Auspices: Tampa Symphony 
Society. Conductor: Lyman Wiltse. 


President: Dr. S. B. 
ecutive secretary : 
ton. Municipal 


Forbes Ex- 
Mrs. Leroy Crump 
Auditorium, 2,500 


Five subscription concerts; one chil- 
dren’s concert. Subscription series 
soloists: Sascha Gorodnitzki, Nov. 7; 
Henry Sopkin, guest conductor, Jan 
3; Patrice Munsel, Feb. 21; local 
chorus, in operatic program, March 
25; Georgia Reed, Gertrude Trice, 
and George Jerch (winners of young 


artists competition), April 28 


Tampa Civic Music Association, 
P. O. Box 2854. President: E. D. 


GEORGIA 


Evelyn McGarity and Ernest Mingle- 
dorf, Jr., Jan. 6; Edith Bennett, Aub 
rey Hayes, Rose Marie Kraft, and 
Margaret Sowell, Feb. 19; Mildred 
Waller, Sam Chance, Jr., and Alton 
Elliot, March 18; Ralph Lawton, 
May 15; Festival Chorus. 


FLORIDA 





James D. Dale, Henry De Vern- 
president, Civic er, manager, Pea- 
Music Associa- body Auditor- 
tion, Daytona ium, Daytona 
Beach Beach 
Lambright. Secretary: Mrs. Robert 
H. Harris. Municipal Auditoriu 
2,500 Rodgers and Hammersten 
Night, Nov. 26; Benno and Sylvia 
Rabinof, Jan. 9; Leonard Pennari 
Jan. 29; Jussi Bjoerling, F eb f° 
Pittsburgh Symphony, March 3 


Orlando 


Central Florida Syagheny, P.. © 


sox 782. Conductor: Yves arde 

Orlando Municipal Auditorium ; Win 
ter Park High School Auditoriun 
Seven local concerts; five consents 
in Daytona Beach; tour throug 

Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, < er 
South Carolina. Local concert sols 
ists: Artur Rubinstein, Jan. 23; Jar 


Peerce, Feb. 8&8; Ruth Posselt and 
Henriette de Constant, Feb. 21 and 
22: Isaac Stern, March 14; soloists 
to be announced, in Honegger’s King 
David, March 28 


Canton Symphony 
Offers Commissioned Work 


Canton, On10.—Robert Resseger’s 
Scherzo for Orchestra, commissioned 
under the terms of the Richard Op 
penheim Memorial Award, was given 
its first performance by the Canton 
Symphony, Louis Lane, conductor, on 
Jan. 30. The award was established 
by the trustees of the Canton Syn 
phony Orchestra Association in mem 
ory of the founder and first conduc 
tor of the orchestra. The composer 
is a native of Canton 





THE CENTRAL 


SEASON 


5 Concerts — 


Gainesville, Ga., 


Isaac Stern, 
Babin, Leonard Warren 


SEASON 1952-53 
Address: P.O. Box 





FLORIDA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
YVES CHARDON, Conductor 


13 Concerts — Orlando & Winter Park 


Concerts in Miami Be 
High Point 
Greenville & Spartanburg, S. C. 


ASSISTING 
Claudio Arrau, Henriette de Constant, Jan Peerce, Ruth Posselt, 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, 


1951-52 


Daytona Beach 
ach & Mt. Dera. Fla 


N.C 
ARTISTS: 


Helen Traubel, Vronsky and 


NOW BOOKING 
782, Orlando, Fla. 
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Memphis 


Mrs. Roscoe Louise Mercer, 
Clark, president president, Mem- 
of the Beethoven phis and Mid- 


Club Civic Con- South Piano 
cert Series, Scholarship As- 
Memphis sociation 


By Burnet C. TuTHIL 


The Memphis Youth Symphony has 
been organized as a training group to 
prepare young musicians for member- 
ship in the Memphis Symphony, if 
and when the latter orchestra resumes 
its activity. The young people’s or- 
chestra, which is conducted by Henri 
Minsky, is under the auspices of the 
Arts Appreciation organization. 


Beethoven Club Civic Concert 
Series. President: Mrs. Roscoe Clark. 
Ellis Auditorium, 2,500. Giuseppe di 
Stefano, Nov. 1: Guiomar Novaes, 
Nov. 27; Cincinnati Symphony, Feb. 
2): Singing 3oys of Norway, March 

Angier Concerts. Auspices: 
Martha Angier, Inc. Ellis Auditorium, 
2,500. 3allet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Nov. 13 and 14; other events. 

Arts Appreciation. President: I. 
L. Myers. Ellis Auditorium, 2,500. 
Rodgers and Hammerstein Night, 
Nov. 20; Youth Symphony, Dec. 16; 
Ballet Theatre, Jan. 19 (two perform- 
ances) ; Artur Rubinstein, Feb. 10; 
Metropolitan Opera Company, May 7 
and 8 (in large hall, capacity, 6,000) ; 
other events to be announced. 


Memphis and Mid-South Piano 
Scholarship Association, President: 
Louise Mercer. Ellis Auditorium, 
2,500. Philharmonic Piano Quartet, 
Nov. 4; Young Artists of the Mid- 
South, Dec. 2; Eugene _— Jan. 
20; Helen Traubel, Feb. 2 

Memphis College of si Music 
department of Southwestern College 
at Memphis. Director: Burnet C. Tut- 
hill. Southwestern Chamber Music 
Society. Bohlmann Hall, 250; Hardie 
Auditorium, 450. Juilliard Quartet, 
Dec. 4; three concerts by faculty 
members. 

Southwestern Orchestra, Burnet C. 
Tuthill, conductor; two concerts. 
Southwestern Singers, two concerts; 
tour, Jan. 31 to Feb. 6. 

Faculty recitals. 

Memphis State College Music De- 
partment. Director: George Harris. 
Auditorium, 1,000. Orchestra, Paul 
Eahart, conductor; two concerts. 
Handel’s Messiah, with chorus, or- 
chestra, and soloists, conducted by 
George Harris, Dec. 5. Operatic pro- 
duction, May 15 and 16. Faculty pro- 
grams. 

Youth Symphony. Auspices: Arts 
Appreciation. Conductor: Henri Min- 
sky. Ellis Auditorium, 2,500. Concert, 
Dec. 16. 


Nashville 


By SypNeY DALToNn 


Guy Taylor, former conductor of 
the Springfield (Ohio) Symphony, 
has succeeded William Strickland as 
conductor of the Nashville Symphony. 

Nashville Symphony, Hermitage 
Hotel. Auspices: Nashville Civic 
Music Association. Conductor: Guy 
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Burnet C. Tuthill, 
director of the 
Memphis College 


I. L. Meyers, 
president of the 
Arts Apprecia- c 
tion, Memphis of Music 


Taylor. President: Dr. Rudolph 
Light. Manager: Earl Hinton. War 
Memorial Auditorium, 2,200. Six sub- 
scription concerts; two Pop concerts ; 
two young people’s concerts. Subscrip- 
tion series soloists: Astrid Varnay, 
Nov. 27; local artists and the Nash- 
ville Choral Society (a branch of the 
Nashville Civic Music Association), 
Dec. 18; Guiomar Novaes, Jan. 29; 
Isaac Stern, March 18; Nashville 
Choral Society and guest ‘artist to be 
announced, April 8. 
Youth Orchestra. Four concerts. 


All Star Series. Manager: Harry 
Draper. Ryman Auditorium, 2,800. 
First Piano Quartet, Nov. 20; Lon- 
gines Symphonette, Dec. 11; Singing 
Boys of Norway, Feb. 12; Eugene 
Conley, March 19. 

Community Concert Series, 1914 
2lst Ave., President: Charles 
Mitchell. Secretary: Mrs. L. L. Gam- 
ble. War Memorial Auditorium, 2,200; 
Ryman Auditorium, 2,800. Nicole 
Henriot, Nov. 15; Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre Ballet, Jan. 31; Cincinnati 
Symphony, Feb. 26; Nadine Conner, 
March 24. 

Fisk University Concert Series. 
Fisk Memorial Chapel, 800. Fernando 
Germani, Nov. 9; Lawrence Winters, 
Jan. 14; Vronsky and Babin, Feb. 11. 

Lipscomb Artist Series. David 
Lipscomb College Auditorium. Thomas 
.. Thomas, Oct. 9; Budapest Quartet, 
Nov. 20; Nelson and Neal, Nov. 30 

George Peabody College. Col- 
lege Auditorium. Mary Louise Boehm, 
Oct. 21; Ida Krehm, Jan. 24. 


Chattanooga 


By LoweLL LEHMAN 


Colleen Cosgrove, former manager 
of the Kalamazoo Symphony, has re- 
placed Ralph Black as manager of 
the Chattanooga Symphony. Mr. 
Black is now managing the Buffalo 
Symphony. Miss Cosgrove, who also 
plays French horn in the orchestra, 
co-ordinates the activities of the sym- 
phony and the Civic Chorus, another 
organization sponsored by the Chatta- 
nooga Philharmonic Association. 

The new Bach Choral Society, or- 
ganized under the direction of Werner 
Wolff, will perform a major choral 
work by J. S. Bach every year. 
DeSales Harrison is now president of 
the Community Concert Association. 

Chattanooga Symphony, | ames 
Bldg. Auspices: Chattanooga Phil- 
harmonic Association. Conductor: 
Joseph Hawthorne. President: Shel- 
by Brammer. Manager: Colleen Cos- 
grove. Memorial Auditorium. Six 
subscription concerts; Pop concerts; 
children’s concerts; three tour con- 
certs; young artist concert (soloist 
chosen in young artist competition) ; 
two joint appearances with Civic 
Chorus. Subscription series soloists: 
Patrice Munsel, Oct. 25; Joseph Haw- 
thorne, Nov. 19; Artur Rubinstein, 
Jan. 21; Isaac Stern, March 3; Alec 
Templeton, Feb. 12. 

Chattanooga Civic Chorus, James 
Bldg. Auspices: Chattanooga Phil- 
harmonic Association. Director: Jo- 
seph Hawthorne. Memorial Audi- 
torium. Three subscription concerts 
with soloists to be announced. 





TENNESSEE 










Guy Taylor, con- David Van Vac- 

ductor of the tor, conductor of 

Nashville Sym- the Knoxville 
phony Symphony 


Joseph Haw- 


Community Concert Association, Waldo E. Cohn, 


¢ ’ duc- 
Read House. President: DeSales comment — sage sree 
Harrison. Memorial Auditorium. al Y ' Symphony 


Yehudi Menuhin, Dec. 4; Ballet Thea- 
tre, Jan. 23; Pittsburgh Symphony, Mcles Pea ee ye au. Dec 
—“* * ¥: McLean, Nov. 6; Claudio Arrau, Dec. 
with Dorothy Kirsten, Feb. 26; Jussi 11: William Starr, Joan Coulliette, 
Bjoerling, April 4; Adolf Busch and yyiry Jo Breusing, and Suzanne 
Rudolf Serkin, April 22. Moore Ballet, Jan. 8; Knoxville 

Chattanooga Opera Association. Choral Club, Feb. 12; Jennie Tourel, 
Conductor: Werner Wolff. Presi- April 15. ’ : 
dent: Tom Crutchfield. Chattanooga University Concerts, Inc. Auspices : 
High School Auditorium. Three sub- [j,iversity of Tennessee. Manager: 
scription performances, with local and Ralph W. Frost. University Audi- 
guest artists. The Barber of Seville, torium, 4,000. Fledermaus, Oct. 26; 
with Graciela Rivera and Costanzo First Piano Quartet, Nov. 21; Leon- 
Gero, Nov. 13; La Bohéme, with 214 Warren, Jan. 17; Sadler’s Wells 
Georgiana Bannister and Grant Gar- Theatre Ballet, Feb. 1; Pittsburgh 
nell, Jan. 15; A Masked Ball, with Symphony, Feb. 25; Patrice Munsel, 
Mr. Garnell, April 8. Lk 

Bach Choral Society. Director: ~ Civic “Music Association. Presi- 
W erner W olff. Local churches. dent: J. Wesley Hoffmann. Bijou 
Bach’s Mass in B minor, in the Theatre, 1,300. Raymond Lewenthal, 
spring. 


~ Nov. 13; Longines Symphonette, Dec. 
Miscellaneous organizations: Chat- 12; Benno and Sylvia Rabinof, Jan. 


tanooga Music Club, Mrs. George E. 15: Margaret Roberts and William 


Scholze, president; three programs by Shriner, March 4; Blanche Thebom, 
artists to be announced. Casale En- \ 
April &. 


semble, John Casale, conductor; two 
Oak Rid 


string-ensemble programs. Civic Bal- 
let, Helen Jones Patterson, director; 
By Jacinta K. Howarp 
This season the Oak Ridge Sym- 


series of ballet presentations. Artists 

Concert Series, J. Oscar Miller, direc- 
phony and the Oak Ridge Community 
Chorus will present their concerts in 


tor; series of special musical events. 
the newly-completed Civic Auditorium 


Knoxville 
adjoining Oak Ridge’s new high 


By Rowena ANDERSON 
school building. In addition to sym- 


In an effort to reach a greater num- phony concerts, the Oak Ridge Civic 
ber of people the Knoxville Sym- ed Association will offer a series 
phony has made several major changes __ of recitals by nationally-known artists. 
in policy and practice this season. Its Oak Ridge Symphony, 102. Ply- 
concerts are now being given in the mouth Circle. Auspices: Oak Ridge 
University of Tennessee Auditorium, Civic Music Association. Conductor: 
which has a _ seating capacity three Waldo E. Cohn. Secretary: Char- 
times as large as that of the Bijou lotte Wayne. Civic Auditorium, 1,500. 
Theatre where they were formerly Four subscription concerts; one chil- 
given, and season ticket prices have  dren’s concert. Subscription series 
been reduced from $8.00 to $3.00. Pro- soloists: William Starr, violinist, with 
grams have been broadened to include David Van Vactor, guest conductor, 
light classics and operetta and musical Oct. 24; Yaltah Menuhin and Michael 
comedy selections in addition to stand- | Mann, Nov. 20; Blanca Renard, Jan. 
ard symphonic works. The symphony 23; soloist to be announced, March 19, 
society is sponsoring a Young Per- Recitals: New York String Quar- 
formers’ Contest and will award 25 tet, Jan. 14; Leonard Shure, Feb. 15; 
scholarships to young music students. Frankel and Ryder, March 12. 

Knoxville Symphony, 323 Mercan- Oak Ridge Community Chorus. 
tile Bldg. Auspices: Knoxville Sym- Director: Riley Barrett. President: 
phony Society, Inc. Conductor: David Harold Vayhinger. Civic Auditorium, 
Van Vactor. President: Leo I. Fanz. 1,500. Three concerts. | , 
Manager: Arthur W. Lavidge. Uni- Coffee Concerts. Ridge Hall, 150. 
versity of Tennessee Auditorium, Monthly chamber-music recitals. 
4,000. Five subscription concerts ; five Ryman Auditorium Events. Man- 
children’s concerts; one free family- ager: Mrs. L. C. Naff. Capacity, 2,800. 
night concert; spring music festival. Charles L. Wagner Opera Company, 
Subscription series soloists: Norman presenting La Traviata, Oct. 23. 


ACCOMPANISTS UNLIMITED 


16 West 55th S#., N. Yi... ccc ceeeeeeeeeeee. ee SUdson 6-3978 








OFFERS a complete and unique accompanist service. 

IN NEW YORK CITY: We have pianists available for tours, concerts, auditions, 
studio work, etc. 

NATIONWIDE SERVICE: We supply artists with the finest accompanists located 
throughout the country for recitals in any area. 

DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS who have used our service include: 


Steber, Ricci, Wilk, Melchior, Chabav, Shaw Chorale, Ayers, Herta, Glaz, Guarrera, 
Lanny Ross, Nelli, Manners, Howland, Thibault, Heckman, Norville, Claramae Turner. 
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Youngstown 


By Avsert H. DowLine 


John H. Krueger is now conduc- 
tor of the newly-reorganized Youngs- 
town Symphony. He was formerly 
conductor of the Oak Ridge (Tenn.) 
Community Chorus and of the Knox- 
ville Civic Opera Company. The 
Monday Musical Club has expanded 
its series from five to seven concerts. 

Youngstown Symphony,/(4 Central 
Tower. Auspices: Youngstown Sym- 
phonic Society. Conductor: John H. 
Krueger. President: The Rev. Paul 
N. Carnes. Stambaugh Auditorium, 
2,527. Three concerts, with soloists 
to be announced. 

Monday Musical Club, Inc., 618 
Dollar Bank Bldg. President: Mrs. 
Carl W. Ullman. Stambaugh Audi- 
torium, 2,527. Charles L. Wagner 
)pera Company, presenting La Travi- 
ta, Oct. 11; Rodgers and Hammer- 
tein Night, Oct. 16; Nadine Conner 
nd Walter Cassel, Dec. 6; Cincin- 

iti Symphony, with Oscar Levant, 

in. 24; Ljuba Welitch, Feb. 21; 

yschester Philharmonic, March 20; 
Pallet Russe de Monte Carlo, March 
25. Extra concert: Handel’s Mes- 
siah, in December. 

American Guild of Organists, 
Youngstown Chapter. Dean: Mrs. 

aul Adams. Trinity Church, 1,000. 

our recitals, presented jointly with 
‘“rinity Methodist Church. George 
Villiam Volkel, Nov. 13; Virgil Fox, 
an. 15; Richard Purvis, March 18; 
(atherine Crozier, April 18. 


Columbus 


By VIircinia BRAUN KELLER 


Columbus, which lost its symphony 
two years ago, is making an effort to 
fill the void partially. The women’s 
ommittee, which worked so hard for 
the large orchestra, is now sponsor- 
ng the Columbus Little Symphony 
ind has engaged George Hardesty as 
its conductor. Mr. Hardesty, for- 
merly concertmaster of the Columbus 

Philharmonic, is a professor of* music 
at Ohio State U niversity. 

Columbus Little Symphony, 1913 
Collingwood Rd. Conductor: George 
Hardesty. President: Mrs. Wallace 
Mountcastle. Central High School 
Auditorium, 1,000. Five subscription 
concerts. 

Women's Music Club, 55 FE. Gay 
St. President: Mrs. Allen McMani- 
gal. Secretary: Mrs. M. L. Wolfrom. 
Central High School Auditorium, 
1,000. New Friends of Music Quar- 
tet, with Oy Monath, Oct. 24; 
Uta —" bg - Loewenguth Quar- 
tet, Jan. gg et Bee Kell, with as- 
sisting ol March 26. Four organ 
recitals; four members’ concerts; six 
study sections; series of radio pro- 
grams. 

Civic Concert Series, 50 N. High 
St. Managers: William Hast and 
Herman Amend. Memorial Hall, 
4,000. Eleanor Steber, Oct. 26; 
Charles L. Wagner Opera Company, 
presenting La Traviata, Nov. 20; 
Vronsky and Babin, Jan. 25; Singing 
Boys of Norway, Feb. 19; Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre Ballet, March 5. Ex- 
tra concert: de Paur Infantry Chorus, 
Feb. 2. 

Symphony Club of Central Ohio, 
50 N. High St. President: Mrs. Geer 
Parkinson, Memorial Hall, 4,000. 
Cleveland Orchestra, Nov. 7; Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Feb. 27 

Ohio State bvenitly ‘Concerts. 
Manager: Eugene Weigel. University 
Hall, 800. Sara May Eudicle, Oct. 17 
and 18; Euzkadi, Nov. 7 and 8; Su- 
zanne Bloch, Dec. 5 and 6; Bourne 
Vocal Quartet, Jan. 9 and 10; Percy 
Grainger, Feb. 6 and 7; Mannes- 
Gimpel-Silva Trio, March 5 and 6; 
William Primrose, April 9 and 10. 
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Mrs. Carl W. 
Ullman,  presi- 
dent, Monday 
Musical! Club, 
Youngstown 


John H. Krueger, 

conductor of the 

Youngstown Sym- 
phony 


Prestige Concerts, 480 FE. Broad 
St. Manager: Howard Nadel. Co- 
\umbus Gallery of Fine Arts, 400. 
Roland Hayes, Oct. 18; Soulima 
Stravinsky, Nov. 3; Berkshire Quar- 
tet, Dec. 4; Frances Magnes, Jan. 10; 
David Garvey, Feb. 9; Berkshire 
Quartet, March 8 

Saturday Music Club. 84 Oakland 
Park Ave. President: Josephine Tay- 
lor Case. Music Week concert, May 
3; lecture-recitals. Sponsors Junior 
and Juvenile Clubs. 

Columbus Opera Club, 2632 Tre- 
mont Rd. Musical directors: Wilbur 
Crist, Edwin Stainbrook, and Ken- 
neth Keller. President: Gwendolyn 
Almy. Mees Hall, 1,000. Perform- 
ances of Weill’s Down in the Val 
ley and Menotti’s The Old Maid and 
the Thief. Radio programs. 


Capital University Chapel Choir. 
Director: Ellis Snyder. Memorial 
Hall, 4,000. Four concerts. Tours 
throughout the United States. 


Canton 


By Mary Mico 


Musical activities here are expected 
to increase with the completion of the 
new $1,500,000 Memorial Auditorium. 
The Civic Opera Association has 
scheduled all three of its 1952 pro- 
ductions for presentation there. 

Canton Symphony, 1717 Market 
Ave., N. Auspices: Canton Symphony 
Orchestra Association. Conductor: 
Louis Lane. President: Joseph W. 
Saxton. Timken Vocational High 
School Auditorium. Four subscription 
concerts. Soloists: Louis Lane, Oct. 
17; College of Wooster Choir, Dec. 
12; Joseph Knitzer, Jan. 30; Eugene 
List, March 5. 

Canton Civic Opera Association, 
603 Cleveland Ave., N.W. Manager: 
Dorothy Kirst Davis. Musical di- 
rector: George Kantzer. Conductor: 
Isaac Van Grove. Canton Memorial 
Auditorium, 6,500. Naughty Marietta, 
Feb. 8; Rose Marie, April 25; Mar- 
tha, in October. 

Civic Music Association. Presi- 
dent: William G. Meyer. Timken 
Vocational High School Auditorium. 
Longines Symphonette, Oct. 10; Tusa 
Santo, Nov. 6; Seymour Lipkin, Jan. 
16; Iva Kitchell, Feb. 16; Hugh 
Thompson, March 29. 


Akron 


By Oscar SmitH 


The Sunday Evening Concerts, spon- 
sored by the Akron Jewish Center, 
are being presented to the public free 
of charge this season. The concerts 
are being financed by a group of guar- 
antors who contributed at least $10 
each. More than enough money to 
cover the cost of the concerts was 
subscribed. 

Tuesday Musical Club, 226 S. Main 
St. President: Mrs. Albert Voth. 
Akron Armory, 2,510. Victoria de los 
Angeles, Oct. 2; Cleveland Orchestra, 
Oct. 23; Nathan Milstein, Dec. 4; 
Robert Casadesus, Jan. 15; Ann Ayars 
and Martial Singher, Feb. 5; Singing 





OHIO 


Springfield 


By ANNA Marte TENNANT 


Evan Whallon has succeeded Guy 
Taylor as conductor of the Spring- 
field Symphony. Mr. Taylor is now 
‘conductor of the Nashville Symphony 

Springfield Symphony. Conductor 
Evan Whallon President: Elden 


Evan Whallon, 
conductor of the 


Louis Lane, con- 


sea Mats , rr 

ductor, Canton Springfield Sym- ~ pa PE apace egy ng “8 

Symphony phony concert; two pairs of youth concerts 

Subscription series soloists: Byron 

30vs of Norway, March 11: Cleve- Janis, Nov. 4; Wittenbe rg \ Cap 

land Orchestra, with Eunice Podis, pella Choir, Dec. 9; Springfield Civi 
April 1. hares, April 27 


Sunday Evening Concerts. Chair Mrs. George A. Brownfield’s Con- 
man: David Kahn. Akron Jewish certs. Memorial Hall, 2,669. La 


Center Auditorium, 1,000. Arthur Trav lata Uet 12; Fe einen laglia 

Loesser, Dec. 2; Arthur Grumiaux, = “* f atte Russe de Monte 

Feb. 20; Kroll String Quartet, April arlo, March <0. | 

1) , Fortnightly Musical Club. I’ resi- 

Pi . as dent : s. Oscar Schorstei NCA 
Children's Concert Society. I’ resi- “wr Ms pony ee ee Paces 

dent: Mrs. Frank Sherwood King. SGOrnam, 2 va ee 


Akron Armory, 2,510. Three chil- 
dren’s concerts played by the Cleve 
land Orchestra. 


Fund Established 
For Israeli Pianists 


Akron Civic Chorus. Director Tet Aviv At the close é 
William Albert Hughes. President: cent tour of Israel, his first since 
Louis Olsen. Akron Armory, 2,510 1932, Artur Rubinstein announced that 
Handel’s Messiah, Dec. 16; concert, he was establishing a trust 1 
May 13 $10,000 to aid Israeli pianists 
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Montreal 


By GILtes Potvin 


Les Concerts Symphoniques, 1476 
Sherbrooke St., W. Conductor: Dés- 
iré Defauw. Assistant conductor: 
Alexander Brott. President: John T. 
Hackett. Manager: Pierre Béique. 


Plateau Hall, 1,307. Twelve pairs of . 


subscription concerts; eight pairs of 
youth concerts; five summer concerts 
at Mount Royal Chalet. Subscription 
series soloists and guest conductors: 
Paul Paray, Nov. 13 and 14; Artur 
Rodzinski, Nov. 27 and 28 and Dec. 
11 and 12; Sir Thomas Beecham, Jan. 
15 and 16; Jean Casadesus, Jan. 29 
and 30; Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 26 and 
27; Victor de Sabata, March 11 and 
12; Rudolf Serkin, March 25 and 
26; Noél Brunet, April 8 and 9; 
George Schick, with Eugene Istomin, 
April 22 and 23; Otto Klemperer, two 
pairs of concerts in April and May. 

Summer series soloists and guest 
conductors: Sir Ernest MacMillan, 
with Jestis Maria Sanroma, July 3; 
June Kowalchuk, July 10; George 
Schick, with Jeanne Mitchell, July 
17; Vladimir Golschmann, with Wil- 
liam Kapell, July 24; Wilfred Pelle- 
tier, with Denis Harbour and Louis 
Roy, July 31. 

Montreal Festivals, Inc., Room 14, 
Windsor Hotel. President: Mrs. 
\thanase David. Mount Royal Chalet. 
Fledermaus, Aug. 14 and 15 (Wilfred 
Pelletier, conductor; Hans _ Busch, 
stage director); Canadian National 
Ballet. 

Montreal Little Symphony, 1040 
Sherbrooke St., W. The Hermitage, 
750. Four concerts conducted by 
George Schick, in May. 

Musical Arts Series, Inc., 3486 
Park Ave. President: Ben Issenman. 
Managing director: Samuel Levitan. 
Notre Dame Church. Fernando Ger- 
mani, Oct. 11. Plateau Hall, 1,307. 
Solomon, Oct. 13; Joseph Szigeti, 
Nov. 16; Giuseppe di Stefano, Dec. 
1; Jan Peerce, Jan. 23; Alexander 
Brailowsky, Feb. 20; Arthur le Blanc, 
March 27; First Piano Quartet, 
April 19; Elena Nikolaidi, April 25; 
other events to be announced. 

Société Pro Musica, 1475 Crescent 
St. President: Mrs. Constant Gen- 
dreau. Ritz Carlton Hotel, 650. Quar- 
tetto Italiano, Oct. 14; Paganini 
Quartet, with Lucien Kirsch-Laporte, 
Nov. 25; Zino Francescatti and Rob- 
ert Casadesus, Jan. 6; Suzanne Danco, 
Feb. 10; Pascal Quartet, with Gaby 
Casadesus, March 9; Virtuosi di 
Roma, March 30. 

Canadian Concerts and Artists, 
Inc., 817 Castle Bldg. Managers: 
Nicolas Koudriavtzeff and Bernard 
Eudes. St. Denis Theatre, 2,500. 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet, Oct. 9 
through 12 (six performances). His 
Majesty’s Theatre, 1,800. Montreal 
Women’s Symphony, with Freda Tre- 
pel, Dec. 3; Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, presenting Fledermaus, Dec. 5 
through 8 (six performances); Ye- 





























Mrs. Constant 

Gendreau, presi- 

dent, Société 
Pro Musica 


Désiré Defauw, 

conductor, Les 

Concerts Sym- 
phoniques 


hudi Menuhin, Feb. 11; Ballet Thea- 
tre, Feb. 12 through 16; Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, March 27 through 
April 5. 

Ladies’ Morning Musical Club, 
1445 Crescent St. President: Mrs. 
A. M. Russel. Ritz Carlton Hotel, 
650. Thursday matinee concerts. 
Genevieve Warner, Oct. 25; David 
Nadien, Nov. 1; Leopold Simoneau, 
Nov. 8; Gina Bachauer, Nov. 15; 
Irmgard Seefried, Nov. 22; New 
York Quartet, Nov. 29; Rosalyn 
Tureck, Dec. 6; Albeneri Trio, Jan. 
31; Gerard Souzay, Feb. 7; Hungar- 
ian Quartet, Feb. 14; Paul Tortelier, 
Feb. 21; Jacques Abram, Feb. 28; 
William Primrose, March 6. 

Montreal Opera Guild, Inc., 2184 
Lincoln Ave. Artistic director: Paul- 
ine Donalda. Conductor : Emil 
Cooper. His Majesty’s Theatre, 
1,800. Prokofieff’s The Love for 
Three Oranges, Jan. 10 and 11. 

McGill Chamber Music Society, 
677 Sherbrooke St., W. Moyse Hall, 
600. Cycle of Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concertos, conducted by Alexander 
Brott, Oct. 2 and 3; McGill String 
Quartet, with Yvonne Hubert and 
Douglas Clarke, Dec. 4, Jan. 15, Feb. 
4, and March 18. 

YMHA and YWHA Concert Series, 
5500 Westbury Ave. YMHA and 
YWHA Auditorium, 700. Ida Krehm, 
Oct. 18; William Masselos, Nov. 1; 
Zvi Zeitlin, Nov. 15; String Sinfoni- 
etta, conducted by Josef Berlawsky, 
Dec. 13; Loewenguth Quartet, Jan. 
10; Benno Moiseiwitsch, Jan. 24. 

Minute Opera Company, 7387 St. 
Denis St. Director: Gilles . Potvin. 
Conductor: Jean Beaudet. Stage di- 
rector: Noél Gauvin. Gesu Theatre, 
900. Activities to be announced. 

Montreal Women's Symphony, 
411 Mount Royal W. Conductor: 
Ethel Stark. His Majesty’s Theatre, 
1,800. Concert with Freda Trepel, 
Dec. 3; other concerts to be an- 
nounced. 


Quebec 


By ReNAvupDE Lapointe 


Wilfred Pelletier is the new con- 
ductor of L’Orchestre Symphonique 
de Québec: 

L'Orchestre Symphonique de Qué- 
bec, 189 St. John St. Conductor: 





N. Y. Studio 
201 W. 77th St., TR. 4-2362 
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HERTA SPERBER and ALFRED HOPKINS 


TEACHERS of SINGING 


present 
THE MAGIC FLUTE 
by MOZART 


on SUNDAY, MARCH 16, 1952 at 8:15 P.M. 
at CARL FISCHER CONCERT HALL 
165 W. 57TH ST., N. Y. C. 





on SUNDAY, MARCH 23, 1952 at 8:15 P.M. 
at WILLIAM HALL FREE LIBRARY 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
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Mrs. Athanase 

David, president 

of the Montreal 
Festivals 


Pierre Béique, 

manager, Les 

Concerts Sym- 
phonique 


Wilfred Pelletier. Associate conduc- 
tor: Robert Sieb. President: Donat 
Demers. Palais Montcalm, 1,400. Five 
regular concerts; five children’s con- 
certs. Regular concert soloists: Raoul 
Jobin; Jeannine Lachance and Guy 
3ourassa; Jestis Maria Sanroma; 
Gerhard Kander. 

Québec Ladies Musical Club 
(Club Musical des Dames). Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Robert Blatter, Chateau 
Frontenac, 700. Clermont Pépin; Jean 
Casadesus; Suzanne Danco; Arthur 
Grumiaux; Paul Tortelier; Gerard 
Souzay. 

Association des Eleves du Conser- 
vatoire. President: R. Dessaint. In- 
stitut Canadien, 700. Four regular 
concerts. 

Cercle Debussy. Directors : Solange 
\lain and J. Manny. Laval Univers- 
ity, 200. Monthly concerts. 

Opéra National de Québec. Di- 


rector: Ed. Wooley. Palais Mont- 
calm, 1,400. 
ThéGtre Lyrique de Québec. 


Director: Emmanuel Grandini. Capi- 
tol, 1,800. 

Canadian Concerts and Artists. 
Representative: Emile Caouette. 
Capitol, 1,800. 

Les Soirées Classiques. Director: 
Jacques La Roche, 1233 Forget St., 
Sillery, Québec. Capitol, 1,800. 

Les Chanteurs de Ia Colline. 
Director: Maurice Montgrain. Par- 
liament Building. 


London 
By W. J. AspBortr 


London Civic Symphony. Auspices: 
London Civic Symphony Association. 
Musical director: Martin Boundy. 
President: Harry M. Jarvis. H. B. 
3eal Technical School Auditorium, 
1,500. Four local concerts; out-of- 
town concerts. Local concert soloists: 
James Milligan, Nov. 1; orchestra 
members, Dec. 13; Margaret Par- 
sons and Clifford Poole, Jan. 31; 
Rowland Pack, April 3. 

London Community Concert Asso- 
ciation. President: The Very Rev. 
R. C. Brown. H. B. Beal Technical 
School Auditorium, 1,500. Marina 
Svetlova, Oct. 17; Irmgard Seefried, 
Nov. 12; John Knight and Gerhard 
Kander, Jan. 22; Nelson Eddy, March 
26. 

Women's Music Club. ‘President: 
Mrs. Emerson L. Hodgins. Convenor 
of artists’s committee: Ruby Lindsay, 
260 Sydenham St. H. B. Beal Tech- 
nical School Auditorium, 1,500. Ra- 
fael Druian, Oct. 1; Neil Rankin, 
Nov. 5; Walter Fredericks, Feb. 4; 
Gold and Fizdale, March 3. 

London Promenade Orchestra. 
Conductor: Raymond Neal. Public 
Library Auditorium, 300. Prom Se- 
eries. Three concerts with guest art- 
ists: Dec. 4, Feb. 5, and March 21. 

London Chamber Music Society. 
President: R. C. Dearle. Public Li- 
brary Auditorium, 300. Five recitals 
by members and guest artists; con- 
cert in Kitchener, in January. 

Grand Theatre Series. 
London Little Theatre. 


Auspices : 
Manager : 
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Nicolas Koudri- 
avtzeff, co-man- 
ager, Canadian 
Concerts and Ar- 
tists, Montreal 


Levitan, 


Samuel 
manager of the 
Musical Arts 
Series, Montreal 


Wilfred Pelletier, 
conductor, L'Or- 
chestre Sympho- 
nique de Québec 





H. K. Baskette. Grand Theatre, 1,200 
Canadian National Ballet Company, 
Jan. 17 to 19; other events to be an- 
nounced. 

Culture Forum Series. Culture Cen- 
tre, 800. Margaret Gignac, Oct. 15; 
Paul de Marky, Nov. 19; other events 
to be announced. 

London Arena. Manager: Harry 
Law. Capacity, 3,500. Events to be an- 
nounced. 

Western Ontario Conservatory of 
Music and Music Teachers’ College. 
Affiliated with the University of 
Western Ontario. Principal and di- 
rector of music: Harvey Robb. Win- 
ter series of piano recitals by Clif- 
ford Poole and Margaret Parsons 
Poole; series of Sunday afternoon 
lecture-recitals by Alfred Rosé (spon- 
sored by the London Opera Workshop 
Society) ; London Opera Workshop 
Society and University Choir, pre- 
senting Il Trovatore (directed by 
Alfred Rosé), in the spring. 

London School of Church Music. 
Director: Ernest White. Aeolian Hall, 
500. Six concerts by the London 
Chamber Orchestra and the Aeolian 
Choral Society, conducted by Ernest 
White and Gordon Jeffery: Oct. 18; 
Nov. 8; Dec. 6; Jan. 17; Feb. 21; 
March 15. Soloists: Betty Jean 
Hagen, Helen Ingram, Ernest White, 
and Gordon Jeffery. 

Sunday Nine O'Clock Series. 
Auspices: University of Western On- 
tario. Chairman: Daniel Slote, R. R. 
No. 3. Convocation Hall, 600. Susan 
Reed, Nov. 25; University Choir, 
Dec. 16; other events to be an- 
nounced. 

London All-Girl Choir. Musical di- 
rector: Earle Terry. H. B. Beal Tech- 
nical School Auditorium, 1,500. Ten- 
week series of broadcasts over the 
Dominion Network of the Canadian 

3roadcasting Corporation; tour con- 
certs. 

Canadian College of Organists. 
St. Peter’s Cathedral. Fernando Ger- 
mani, Oct. 25. 


Composer Elected 
To Arts and Letters Institute 


Otto Luening, composer, conductor, 
and professor of music and director 
of opera productions at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been elected to the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters, 
according to Douglas Moore, presi- 
dent of the institute. Life member- 
ship in the organization is limited 
to 250. 
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Toronto 


By Hucu THOMSON 


A series of children’s concerts in- 
stituted by David Ouchterlony has 
become so popular that the location of 
its events had to be moved from the 
Royal Conservatory to Eaton Audi- 
torium in order to accommodate 1,200 
members. 

The Opera Festival Association is 
presenting The Magic Flute, The 
Bartered Bride, and Manon at the 
Royal Alexandra Theatre from Feb. 
21 to March 1. 

Celia Franca, formerly of the Sad- 
ler’s Wells Ballet and now a resi- 
dent here, is the director of the newly- 
formed and flourishing National 
Ballet Company of Canada. 


Toronto Symphony, 178 Victoria 
St. Conductor: Sir Ernest MacMillan. 
\ssistant conductor: Paul Scherman. 
President: W. G. Watson. Manager: 
|. W. Elton. Massey Hall, 2,800. 
Twelve pairs of subscription con- 
certs; eight extra concerts; fif- 
teen youth concerts; 26 Pop con- 
certs 5 four out-of-town concerts. 
Subscription series soloists: Solomon, 
Oct. 23 and 24; Tossy Spivakovsky, 
Nov. 6 and 7; Jan Peerce, Dec. 4 and 
5; Moura Lympany, Jan. 8 and 9; 
Clifford Curzon, Feb. 5 and 6; Leo- 
pold Stokowski, guest conductor, Feb. 
19 and 20; William Primrose, March 
19 and 20; Benno Moiseiwitsch, April 
1 and 2; Nathan Milstein, April 15 
and 16. 


Toronto Philharmonic, Room 402, 
Metropolitan Bldg., 44 Victoria St. 
Auspices: Toronto Musical Protec- 
tive Association. Manager: Ernest 
Johnson. Varsity Arena. Summer 
season of Prom concerts with guest 
conductors and _ soloists. 


Eaton Auditorium Series, 
and Yonge Sts. Auspices: T. Eaton 
Co. Ltd. Manager: Paul Johnston. 
Thursday and Saturday Concert Se- 
ries: Guiomar Novaes, Oct. 11 and 
13; Erna Berger, Nov. 15 and 17; 
Dorothy Maynor, Jan. 10 and 12; 
Thomas L. Thomas, Feb. 7 and 9: 
Richard Tucker, March 27 and 29. 


_ International Artists, 73 Adelaide 
St., W. Manager: Walter Hombur- 
ger. Massey Hall. Master Piano Se- 
ries. Friedrich Gulda, Oct. 18; Ru- 
dolf Serkin, Nov. 29, Gina Bachauer, 
Jan. 17; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
Feb. 28; Artur Rubinstein, March 13. 
Greater Artists Series. Michael Ra- 
bin, Dec. 10; Victoria de los Angeles, 


College 





Sir Ernest Mac- Ernest Johnson, 

Millan, conductor manager, Toronto 

of the Toronto Philharmonic 
Symphony 

Jan. 7; Little Orchestra Society, 


March 15. Musical Highlights Se- 
ries: Andrés Segovia, Jan. 16; Adele 
Addison, March 25; Anna Russell, 
April 19. 

Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, 135 
College St. Conductor: Sir Ernest 
Mac Millan. 


Women's Musical Club of Toronto. 
President: Mrs. Roy B. Whitehead. 
Eaton Auditorium. Afternoon series. 
Irmgard Seefried, Nov. 15; Bela 
Boszormenyi-Nagy, Feb. 8; Gerard 
Souzay, Feb. 8; Paul Tortelier, 
March 13; Virtuosi di Roma, March 
27 


Toronto Casavant Society. Eaton 
Auditorium. Chairman: Frederick 
Silvester. Eaton Auditorium. Fer- 
nando Germani, Dec. 12; Muriel Gid- 
ley, Jan. 26; Charles Peaker, March 
12. Each artist is assisted by a choral 
group. 

Toronto Jewish Folk Choir, 27 
Christie St. Director: Emil Gartner. 
Massey Hall, 2,800. Programs with 
zuest musicians and dancers. Com- 
missions works by Canadian and 
United States composers. 


Reger Work 


Given American Premiere 


WAUKESHA, Wis.—The first per- 
formance in the United States of a 
work for violin and orchestra by Max 
Reger was given by the Waukesha 
Symphony on Feb. 5, under the direc- 
tion of Milton Weber, with Florizel 
Reuter, concertmaster of the orches- 
tra, as soloist. The work, left un- 
finished at the time the composer died, 
was completed by Mr. Reuter and 
given the title of Symphonic Rhap- 
sody by him. It was first publicly 
yerformed by Mr. Reuter with the 
Vienna Philharmonic, under the di- 
rection of Felix Weingartner. 





By Harriet GALLet 

The Honolulu Symphony, which be- 
gan its 5lst season in October, has 
increased the number of its members 
to 85. Some of the members are from 
the mainland, and some are in the 
armed forces. This year the orches- 
tra’s subscription concerts are being 
broadcast directly for the first time, 
through the sponsorship of six local 
firms. These broadcasts are espe- 
cially important to listeners on the 
other islands. 

Honolulu Symphony, P. O. Box 
1838. Auspices: Honolulu Symphony 
Society. Conductor: George Barati. 
President: J. Russell Cades. Mana- 
ger: Jack Gillett. McKinley Audito- 
rium, 2,000. Six pairs of subscription 
concerts; three pairs of children’s 
concerts; two Pop concerts; two Lit- 
tle Symphony concerts in Ala Moana 
Park Persian Garden, 500. Subscrip- 
tion series soloists: Nejiko Suwa, vio- 
linist; Yi-Kwei Sze; Joseph Szigeti; 
Barbara Smith. 

Honolulu Pops Orchestra, P. O. 
Box 3851. Auspices: Board of Pub- 
lic Parks and Recreation. Conduc- 
tor: Robin McQuesten. Manager: 


February, 1952 


HAWAII 


George Barati, 
conductor, Hono- 
lulu Symphony 


Lloyd T. Krause. Kapiolani Park 
Free summer evening concerts. 


Artists Service of Honolulu. Man- 
agers: George D. Oakley and Dean S. 
Oakley. McKinley Auditorium, 2,000; 
Dillingham Hall, 850. Presents main- 
land artists in Honolulu, Oahu, and 
on other Hawaiian Islands. 


Other organizations: Honolulu 
Oratorio Society, John Edmund Mur- 
vhy, director. Royal Hawaiian Band, 
Domenico Moro, conductor. Women’s 
Lyric Ensemble; Honolulu Gleemen; 
University of Hawaii Music Depart- 
ment. 








J. W. Elton, man- 


A. K. Gee, man- 


ager, Toronto ager, Celebrity 
Symphony Series, outside 
Manitoba 


Winnipeg 


By Frank Morriss 


Winnipeg Symphony, 270 Edmon- 
ton St. Conductor: Walter Kauf- 
mann. Manager: James Henderson. 
Civic Auditorium, 4,111. Eight regu- 
lar concerts; two Pop concerts; two 
children’s concerts. Regular concert 
soloists: Ossy Renardy; Gyorgy San- 
dor; David Lloyd; Lois Marshall; 
Shirley Trepel; Berl Senofsky; Mar- 
guerite Gignac and Jan Rubes (in 
concert version of Faust). 

Philharmonic Choir. Director. Wal- 
ter Kaufmann. Appearances’ with 
Winnipeg Symphony in concert ver- 
sions of operas: Faust, Nov. 2; Aida, 
in the spring. 

Winnipeg Ballet, 491!2 Main St. 
Director : Gweneth Lloyd. Ballet mis- 
tress: Betty Farrally. Royal command 
performance, Oct. 16; performances, 
Nov. 15 and 16; 
nounced. Tour; appearance in Cana- 
dian Ballet Festival in Toronto, in the 
spring. 

Women's Musical Club. |’ resident: 
Mrs. G. L. Van Vliet, 1238 Welling 
ton Crescent. Civic Auditorium Con- 
cert Hall, 800. Leopold Simoneau, 
Oct. 15; Rudolf Firkusny, Dec. 10; 
Jennie Tourel, Jan. 21; Donna Gres- 
coe, Feb. 4: William Primrose, March 
3. 

Celebrity G-Major Series, 270) Ed- 
monton St. Manager: E. F. Gee 
Civic Auditorium, 4,111. Patrice 
Munsel, Oct. 8; Euzkadi, Oct. 22; 
Patricia Travers, Oct. 29; Thomas L. 
Thomas, Nov. 8; Risé Stevens, Nov. 
17; Solomon, Nov. 29; Joseph Szi- 
geti, Dec. 7; Victoria de los Angeles, 
Jan. 17; Clifford Curzon, Feb. 11; 
Singing Boys of Norway, Féb. 25; 
Frances Yeend and Walter Cassel, 
March 3; Minneapolis Symphony, 
March 17 

Non-subscription events: Nelson 
Eddy, Oct. 26; Metropolitan Opera 
Company, presenting Fledermaus, Jan. 
28, 29, and 30 

Celebrity Variety Series, 270 Fd- 
monton St. Manager: E. F. Gee. 
Civic Auditorium, 4,111; Playhouse 
Theatre, 1,500. Ferruccio Tagliavini, 
Oct. 15; Euzkadi, Oct. 23; Tropicana 
Revue, Jan. 23; Hazel Scott, Feb. 19; 
Minneapolis Symphony, with Jean 
Casadesus, March 18; de Paur In- 
fantry Chorus, April 26. 

University of Manitoba School of 
Music. Director: Ronald Gibson. 
Concerts by university orchestra, glee 
club, and scholarship and_ prize-win- 
ning students. 

Manitoba Registered Music Teach- 
ers Association. |’rovincial presi- 
dent: B. Violet Isfeld. Winnipeg 
branch president: Beth Cooil. Four 
scholarship competition concerts. 

Manitoba Musical Festival Com- 
petition. Auspices: Men’s Musical 
Club, 6 Old Law Courts Bldg. Fes 
tival dates, March 24 through April 5. 
Adjudicators (all from England): 
Ronald Biggs, Cecil Cope, Alec Red- 
shaw, and Geoffrey Tankard. 


others t be an- 


Other organizations: Young Wom- 
en’s Musical Club Choir; Manitoba 
Schools Orchestra; Winnipeg Male 
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Walter Kauf- 

mann, conductor ager, 

of the Winnipeg 
Symphony 


E. F. Gee, man- 
Celebrity 
Series, Winnipeg 
and Manitoba 


Choir; Swedish Musical Club; Nor- 
wegian Male Choir; Icelandic Mate 
Choir; Ukrainian Male Choir; United 
Scottish Choir; Jewish Community 
Choir and Orchestra; Manitoba Tele- 
phone System Young Women’s Choir ; 
Junior Musical Club; Great West 
Life Company Male Choir. 


Ninth Music Period 
Scheduled by Yaddo Group 


SARATOGA Sprincs, N. Y.—After a 
three-year suspension, the Corpora 
tion of Yaddo will hold a music ses 
sion on its estate here next fall. It 
will be the ninth such event. As in 
the past, composers and performers 
will assemble to live and work for a 
specified period. At the end a series 
of public concerts will be given, which 
will include works from previous ses 
sions, in observance of the 25th anni 
versary of American music at Yadd 
Herbert Elwell is chairman of the 
Yaddo Music Period Committee 


Inglewood Symphony 
Presents Six Programs 


INGLEWoop, CALIF.—The Inglewood 
Symphony, founded and conducted by 
Ernst Gebert, is now in its. third 
season. Six programs are on_ the 
schedule, each being repeated in the 
neighboring town of El Segundo. The 
orchestra includes approximately 85 
musicians, most of whom are active 
in motion-picture studios. Miliza 
Korjus was the soprano soloist in the 
opening program 





SHERMAN PITLUCK ASSOCIATES 


119 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
Cable: PITASSO, N. Y. 


CORIGLIANO, 


“Gifted artist 


” 





Violinist 
warmly 
acclaimed 


—Olin Downes, N. Y. Times 


JANOS SCHOLZ, — centist 


“We have only one desire: to hear 
him again.” 
—L’Avenir D’Italia 


MIKLOS SCHWALB, Pianist 


“Triumphant master of the key- 
board.” 
—C. Durgin, Boston Globe 


HILDE SOMER, Pianist 


“One of the best pianists of the 
young generation.”—N. Y. Times 
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Richmond 


By Exist Moopy 


The Virginia Symphony instituted 
the Blue Ridge Music Festival last 
summer when it played three Sunday 
afternoon concerts in an open-air set- 
ting 65 miles west of Washington, D. 
C. Each concert drew more than 1,- 
200 listeners from Virginia, West 
Virginia, Maryland, and  Pennsyl- 
vania. The festival will become a 
regular part of the orchestra’s ac- 
tivities. 


_ Virginia Symphony, 304 W. Frank- 
lin St. Auspices: Virginia Symphony 
Orchestra State Guild. Conductor: 
William Haaker. Manager: P. L. 
Parrish. 33 concerts and 32 student 
programs in Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Maryland, including appearances in 
Richmond, Charlottesville, Roanoke, 
and Portsmouth. Tour dates: April 
12 through May 24. Blue Ridge Music 
Festival. 

Civic Musical Association, Hotel 
John Marshall. Manager: Michaux 
Moody. Mosque Auditorium, 4,650. 
Metropolitan Opera Company, pre- 
senting Fledermaus, Oct. 15, 16, and 
17; Philadelphia Orchestra, Nov. 19 
and March 17; Charles L. Wagner 
Opera Company, presenting La Tra- 
viata, Nov. 28; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Jan. 23; Singing Boys 
of Norway, Jan. 28; Sadler’s Weils 
Theatre Ballet, Feb. 23; Patrice 
Munsel, March 7; Artur Rubinstein, 
April 4. 

Musician's Club of Richmond. 
President: Mrs. Patrick Gibson. 
WRVA Theatre, 1,300. Byron Janis, 
Oct. 30; Jeanne Mitchell, Jan. 8: 
Jerome Hines, Feb. 20; Eileen Far 
rell, March 26. Woman’s Club Audi- 
torium. Six programs by members: 
four programs by junior members. 
, — Stone yoy Mosque 

uditorium, 4,650. Ballet Theatre 
neg Theatre, 


_ John Powell Foundation Society. 
President: Mrs. Edward Anderson. 
Manager : Vera Palmer. Mosque 
Auditorium, 4,650. National Sym- 
phony, in first performance of John 
Powell’s Symphony in A, Noy. 5. 
Woman’s Club Auditorium. Eight lec- 
ture-recitals by John Powell. 

Richmond Chamber Music Society. 
President. Leslie Cheek. Museum of 
Fine Arts. Four concerts. 

Margaret Conrad Trio. Eight con- 
certs in high schools and clubs. 

Richmond Choral Society. Direc- 
tor: Alton Howell. Mosque Audi- 
torium, 4,650. Mendelssohn’s Elijah, 
in dramatized version with chorus and 
ballet, Dec. 11; Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion, in the spring. 

Richmond Opera Group. Director: 
Mable Maxon Stradling. The Mikado 
and one production to be announced. 


Roanoke 


By Put SpaARANO 


Thursday Morning Music Club. 
President: Mrs. Harry E. Dixon. 
Concert Series. Chairman: Mrs. 
George S. Hurt. Fledermaus, Oct. 
22; Jan Peerce, Nov. 19; Pittsburgh 
Symphony, with Aldo Parisot, March 
? 


Monthly programs. Louise Dixon 
Boggs, Oct. 4; Helen Masloff, Nov. 
1; Roger Arnold and Louise Johnson, 
Dec. 6; Elizabeth Zug, Jan. 3; Eliza- 
beth Varley, Feb. 7; student program, 
April 3. 

Hollins College Artist Series. 
Head of music department: Arthur 
Talmadge. Suzanne Bloch, Oct. 10; 
Helen Masloff, Nov. 9; Gina 
Bachauer, Jan. 14; Hungarian Quar- 
tet, Feb. 11 and 12 (in co-operation 
with the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation) ; Luigi Silva, April 29. 

Community Concert Association. 
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William Haaker, 
conductor of the 
Virginia Sym- 
phony, Richmond sical Association 


Michaux Moody, 
manager, Rich- 
mond Civic Mu- 


President: Richard Pence. Secretary: 
Mrs. Joseph Forman. Martha Lipton, 
Oct. 16; Joseph Szigeti, Nov. 1; 
Rudolf Serkin, Feb. 2. 

Blacksburg Community Concert 
Association, Blacksburg, Va. Con- 
certs presented in co-operation with 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
Radford State Teachers College. 
Burress Hall, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. Eileen Farrell; Nelson 
Eddy; Ricardo Odnoposoff; National 
Symphony. 

Washington and Lee University 
Concert Guild, Lexington, Va. Lee 
Chapel. University of Alabama String 
Quartet, Nov. 13. 


Norfolk 


Edgar Schenk- 

man, conductor 

of the Norfolk 
Symphony 





By Grace S. FEREBEE 


As part of its program for building 
future concert audiences, the Norfolk 
Symphony organized a string quartet 
from its members for the purpose ot 
playing brief programs for students 
in the city schools. Thirty-four such 
programs, reaching 12,000 children, 
were given last season. Since the re- 
sponse was enthusiastic, an even more 
extensive schedule, including three 
public concerts at the Museum of 
Arts and Sciences, is being carried 
out this season. 

Norfolk Symphony. Auspices : Nor- 
folk Symphony and Choral Associa- 
tion. Conductor: Edgar Schenkman. 
President: Herbert J. Gerst. Mana- 
ger: W. Franklyn Rountrey. Center 
Theatre, 1,834; Norfolk Arena, 3,500. 
Four concerts with soloists; two con- 
certs with Civic Chorus. 

Civic Chorus. Two appearances 
with Norfolk Symphony. Honegger’s 
King David, in December; Verdi's 
Requiem, in-April. 

Feldman Chamber Music Society. 
Director: I. E. Feldman. President: 
Mrs. Robert D. Ruffin. Little Thea- 
tre, 220. Four pairs of concerts. 

Norfolk Society of Arts Series. 
Chairman: Mrs. S. H. Ferebee. Nor- 
folk Museum of Arts and Sciences, 
300. Five programs. 

Cornelia Grahn Hancock Manage- 
ment. Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet, 
Feb. 22. 

Musical Arts Society, Hampton In- 
stitute, Hampton, Va. Chairman: 
Don A. Davis. Ogden Hall, Hamp- 
ton, Va. Ballet Theatre, Oct. 8; 
Charles L. Wagner Opera Company, 
presenting La Traviata, Nov. 24; de 
Paur Infantry Chorus, Jan. 22; Ge- 
rard Souzay, March 8; William Ka- 
pell, April 3. 





Steckel, 

director, Ogle- 

bay Institute, 
Wheeling 


Henry Mazer, Edwin 

conductor of the 

Wheeling Sym- 
phony 


Wheeling 


By Montana X. MENARD 


The Wheeling Symphony is play- 
ing each of its concerts twice this 
season, since the Virginia Theatre 
was not able to accommodate all who 
wished to attend the concerts last 
year. 

Matinee Music, a new series of 
four free Sunday afternoon concerts, 
is being given in the music room of 
the Ohio County Public Library this 
season. Henry Mazer is acting as di- 
rector and commentator for the con- 
certs, which have been planned to 
further the public’s acquaintance and 
understanding of chamber music. 

The Seeing Hand Association in- 
troduced something new in the way 
of concerts when it presented a pro- 
gram performed by blind artists in 
June, 1950. The event was so success- 
ful that the organization decided to 
make a program of the same sort a 
yearly event. 

The Civic Oratorio Society, foun- 
ded and directed by Anna _ Hilton 
Power, celebrated its thirtieth an- 
niversary on Jan. 28 by giving its 51st 
performance of Handel’s Messiah. 

Wheeling Symphony, 2227 Chap- 
line St. Auspices: Wheeling Sym- 
phony Society, Inc. Conductor: 
Henry Mazer. President and man- 
ager: Chester R. Hubbard. Virginia 
Theatre, 1,500. Five pairs of sub- 
scription concerts; four summer Pop 
concerts. Subscription series soloists : 
Yehudi Menuhin, Nov. 28 and 29; 
Robert Casadesus, Jan. 9 and 10; 
Gladys Swarthout, April 23 and 24. 

Wheeling Youth Symphony, 25 Bae 
Mar Place. Conductor: Stephano 
Renato Ceo. President: Mrs. John 
3aker. Manager: Clara Ceo. Wheel- 
ing High School Auditorium, 1,350; 
Oglebay Park Amphitheatre, 3,000. 
Two concerts. Soloists: Jerard Jen- 
nings, March 3; Clara Ceo and Mary 
Alexander, duo-pianists, June 25. 

Frazier Memorial Civic Music As- 
sociation, 520 Laconia Bldg. 12th 
and Market Sts. President: The Rev. 
Garrett H. Evans. Wheeling High 
School Auditorium, 1,350. Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff, Oct. 2; Ann Ayars, 
Nov. 13; National Male Quartet, Feb. 
12; New Friends of Music Quartet, 
March 13; Martial Singher, April 28. 

Oglebay Institute, Oglebay Park. 
President: Henry S. Schrader. Exe- 
cutive director: Edwin M. Steckel. 
Oglebay Park Amphitheatre, 3,000. 
Eleanor Steber, July 10; Eugene Con- 
ley, July 18; Robert Friars, July 24; 
Charles Kullman and the Men of 
Song, July 31; Gladys Swarthout, 
Aug. 14; Operetta Highlights, Aug. 
21 


Opera Workshop. Director: Boris 
Goldovsky. Aug. 10 through Aug. 30. 
Four performances by the New Eng- 
land Opera Theatre. 

Eine Arts Guild, P. ©. Box 49. 
Auspices: Diocese of Wheeling. 
President: Regina Curren. Manager: 
Clara Ceo. Virginia Theatre, 1,500. 
Apollo Boys’ Choir, Dec. 4; Yara 
Bernette, Jan. 22; Angelaires, April 
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Howard Shanet, 

conductor of the 

Huntington Sym- 
phony 


Antonio Moda- 

relli, conductor, 

Charleston Sym- 
phony 


Huntington 


By Bit BELANGER 


The Huntington Symphony has 
been reorganized and augmented un- 
der its new conductor, Howard 
Shanet, former assistant to the late 
Serge Koussevitzky. 

Huntington Symphony, 522 9th St. 
Auspices: Huntington Symphony As- 
sociation. Conductor : Howard Shanet. 
President: Leonard Samworth. Keith 
Albee Theatre, 3,000. Four subscrip- 
tion concerts; one student concert. 
Soloists: Gladys Swarthout, Oct. 30; 
Morley and Gearhart, Dec. 11; Benny 
Goodman, Feb. 12; Jane Hobson, 
April 8. 

Marshall College Artists Series. 
Auspices: Marshall College. Presi- 
dent: Stewart H. Smith. Manager: 
Curtis Baxter. Keith Albee Theatre, 
3,000. Six pairs of subscription 
events, one series for students, one 
for the public. Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein Night, Oct. 9; Cleveland 
Orchestra, Nov. 9; La Traviata, Dec. 
4; First Drama Quartet, Nov. 19; 
Clifford Curzon, March 18; Richard 
Tucker, April 15. 

Harry Lashinsky Management 
Keith Albee Theatre, 3,000 


Charleston 


By Bayarp F. ENNIs 


The Charleston Chamber Music 
Players, celebrating their tenth anni- 
versary this season, are presenting 
seven concerts instead of the usual 
five. In their first concert Robert 
Courte was the soloist in a new con- 
certo for viola and chamber orches- 
tra that was composed for the or- 
ganization by Darius Milhaud. The 
Community Music Association has re- 
duced the number of its concerts from 
six to five. The Charleston Sym- 
phony is now presenting its concerts 
in. the new Morris Hurvey College 
Auditorium. 

Charleston Symphony, 1104 Quar- 
rier St. Conductor: Antonio Moda- 
relli. President: Charles W. Cam- 
mack, Jr. Manager: Joseph S. Felix, 
Jr. Morris Harvey College Audito- 
rium, 1,000. Six subscription con- 
certs; two children’s concerts. Sub- 
scription series soloists: Stuart Fas- 
tofsky, Nov. 25; William Walsh, Feb. 
25; Marjorie Mitchell, March 23. 

Charleston Chamber Music Play- 
ers, P. O. Box 575. President: John 
Hiersoux. Thomas Jefferson Junior 
High School Auditorium, 750. String 
orchestra, with Robert Courte, Oct. 
29; Stanley String Quartet, Nov. 16; 
Paganini String Quartet, Dec. 14; 
Juilliard String Quartet, Feb. 29; 
Loewenguth String Quartet, March 
28; string orchestra, in April; Chi- 
cago Symphony Woodwind Quintet, 
May 19. 

(Continued on page 274) 
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Indianapolis 


By Water WHITWorRTH 


Indianapolis Symphony, 10 W. 
Michigan St. Auspices: Indiana State 
Symphony Society, Inc. Conductor: 
Fabien Sevitzky. President: Arthur 
W. Herrington. Women’s committee 
president: Josephine Madden. Man- 
ager: Alan Meissner. Murat Thea- 
tre, 2,000. Eleven pairs of subscrip- 
tion concerts; two municipal con- 
certs; two children’s concerts; two 
yr more Pop concerts; ten concerts 
in high schools; one-month tour in 
January. Subscription series soloists: 
Ruggiero Ricci, Nov. 4 and 5; Ru- 
lolf Firkusny, Nov. 17 and 18; Mack 
Harrell, Dec. 8 and 9; Gary Graff- 
man, Dec. 22 and 23; Carroll Glenn 
and Eugene List, Jan. 5 and 6; Rob- 
rt, Gaby, and Jean Casadesus, Feb. 
9 and 10; Myra Manning, Blanche 
Thebom, Ramon Vinay, and Hugh 
‘hompson, in concert version of Lo- 
hengrin, Feb. 23 and 24; Oscar Le- 
vant, March 2 and 3. Concerts by 
indiana University Symphony and 
(horus, Jan. 20 and 21 (while In- 
dianapolis Symphony is on tour). 

Philharmonic Orchestra of Indian- 
cpolis. Semi-professional orchestra. 
onductor: Ernst Hoffman. Presi- 
cent: Roberta Trent. Caleb Mills 

all, 1,475. Three regular concerts. 

loists: Natasha Magg, Urico Ros- 

, and Fritz Magg, Nov. 27; Marie 
orn, Feb. 26; to be announced, 
\pril 29. Tentative May Festival 
meert with the Indianapolis Sym- 
ionic Choir, in the Murat Theatre. 
Martens Concerts, 120 N. Penn- 
lvania St. President: Gladys Alwes. 
{urat Theatre, 2,000. Charles L. 
Vagner Opera Company, presenting 
la Traviata, Oct. 17; Bomar Cramer, 
lec. 2; Sadler’s Wells Theatre Bal- 
l-t, March 9 (two performances). 

Indianapolis Matinee Musicale, 
5270 Pleasant Run Parkway, North 
Drive. President: Marian Laut. L. S. 
\yres Auditorium, 450. Edwin Steffe, 
Oct. 26; Gyorgy Sandor, Jan. 25; 
Suzanne Danco, March 28. 

Indianapolis Symphonic Choir. 
Director: Edwin Biltcliffe. President: 
Robert Armstrong. Concert to be an- 
1ounced; appearances with Indianap- 
olis Symphony, Feb. 23 and 24 and 
in second municipal concert; tenta- 
tive May Festival concert with Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 

Indianapolis Maennerchor, 401 E. 
Michigan St. Auspices: Athenaeum 
Turners. Director: Clarence Elbert. 
\thenaeum Concert Hall, 1,000. 
Three concerts with soloists: Alice 
Howland, Nov. 10; James Pease, 
March 7; Polyna Stoska, May 10. 
One combined concert with Colum- 
bians and Murat Chanters. 

Ensemble Music Society of Indian- 
apolis, 4034 N. Illinois St. President : 
Edward B. Taggart. World War Me- 
morial Auditorium, 520. New Music 
Quartet, Nov. 14; New York Quar- 
tet, Jan. 9; Budapest Quartet, Feb. 
20; Reginald Kell Players, April 2. 


Terre Haute 


By Freperick L. Back 


Wabash Valley Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, 444 S. 6th St. President: 
David Lee. Secretary: Anita Mc- 
Main. Student Union Auditorium, 
1,800. Iva Kitchell, Nov. 23; Clara- 
mae Turner; Thomas L. Thomas; 
Ferrante and Teicher; Indianapolis 
Symphony. 

Terre Haute Civic and Teachers 
College Symphony, Indiana State 
Teachers College. Conductor: James 
W. Barnes. President: .Ralph N. 
Tirey. Student Union Auditorium, 
1,800. Four concerts. Soloists: Gor- 
don Epperson, Nov. 20; Phillip Mc- 
Gregor, with college choir, Jan. 29; 
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Fabien Sevitzky, 

conductor, In- 

dianapolis Sym- 
phony 


Alan = Meissner, 

manager of the 

Indianapolis 
Symphony 


Latvian Trio, March 18; Vivien Bard, 
April 15. 

Indiana State Teachers College. 
Convocation programs. Chairman: 
Clarence Morgan. Brazilian Dance 
Group, Nov. 28; Teresita and Emilio 
Osta, dancers, March 12. 

Music Department. Chairman : 
Arthur Hill. Concerts by student 
orchestra, band, and chorus. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College. 
Cecilian Auditorium, 1,050. Euzkadi 
and Basque Choir, Oct. 11; Trapp 
Family Singers, Nov. 28; other events 
to be announced. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute. Convo- 
cation programs. Chairman: Edward 
McLean. Rose Auditorium, 450. 
Pearl and Edwin Kappel, Sept. 27; 
3erkshire String Quartet, Dec. 13; 
Indiana University Singers, Feb. 14; 
Walden String Quartet; St. Mary-of- 
the-Woods Choral Group; Rose Glee 
Club. 

Municipal Musicals, 1805 S. 5th St. 
President: Floyd Boyer. Student 
Union Auditorium, 1,800. The Desert 
Song, Dec. 12-14; one other produc- 
tion to be announced. 

Women's Department Club, Music 
Section, 507 S. 6th St. Music chair- 
man: Mrs. Leonard Kincade. Student 
Union Ballroom, 350. Vera Scam- 
mon, Oct. 12; Dorothy Munger, Nov. 
9; Teachers College Choir, Jan. 11; 
Walter Robert, April 11; Sigma Al- 
pha Iota Quintette, May 9. 

Terre Haute Lions Club. 
Union Auditorium, 1,800. 
Oct. 18. 


Fort Wayne 


By Water A. HANSEN 


Fort Wayne Philharmonic, 631 \V. 
Jefferson St. Auspices: Fort Wayne 
Musical Society. Conductor: Igor 
Buketoff. President: Helene Foel- 
linger. Manager: Roger Griffin Hall. 
Quimby Auditorium, 2,100. Six sub- 
scription concerts; two Pop concerts; 
two young people’s concerts (with 
Roger Griffin Hall as narrator). Sub- 
scription series soloists: Winifred 
Winograd and Thruston Johnson, Oct. 
2; Eunice Podis, Nov. 6; Jeanne 
Mitchell, Dec. 18; Gyorgy Sandor, 
Jan. 29; Samuel Sorin, March 4; 
Philharmonic Chorus and soloist to 
be announced, April 22. 

Philharmonic Sinfonietta. Conduc- 
tor: Igor Buketoff. Concerts in Ken- 
dallville, Bluffton, and Auburn, Ind., 
and Sturgis, Mich. 

Philharmonic String Quartet. Fort 
Wayne Art School Auditorium, 300. 
Four concerts. Soloist: Eunice Podis, 
Nov. 4. 

Community Concert Association. 


Student 
Rubinoff, 


President: Isabelle McClure Peltier. 


Secretary: Emma Heinzelman. Quim- 
by Auditorium, 2,100. Richard Tucker, 
Oct. 17; Ossy Renardy, Nov. 13; 
Frances Bible, Jan. 5; Appleton and 
Field, Feb. 5; Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Feb. 28. 

Lutheran Choral Society. Direc- 
tor: George Gerhard Arkebauer. 
Quimby Auditorium, 2,100; St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church; News-Sentinel Out- 
door Theatre. Handel’s Messiah, 
Dec. 2; Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, 
Passion Sunday; spring concert. 





Roger Griffin 

Hall, manager of 

the Fort Wayne 
Philharmonic 


Igor Buketoff, 

conductor of the 

Fort Wayne Phil- 
harmonic 


Concordia College Choir. Direc- 
tor: Herbert E. Nuechterlein. Man- 
ager: Elmer E. Foelber. Two con- 
certs; spring tour in the Southwest. 

News-Sentinel Outdoor Theatre. 
Light opera productions in the sum- 
mer. 


South Bend 


By Frank G. SCHMIDT 


The Civic Music Association is 
celebrating its 25th anniversary by 
presenting an all-ensemble course this 
season. It is the first time that no 
individual artists have appeared in the 
series. 

South Bend Symphony. Conductor: 
Edwyn H. Hames. President: Mrs. 
E. M. Morris. Manager: Mrs. Ronald 
H. Witt. John Adams High School 
Auditorium, 3,300; University of 
Notre Dame Hall, 3,200. Five con- 
certs. Soloists: Ferruccio Tagliavini, 
Oct. 28; Robert McDowell, Dec. 2; 
high school choruses, Jan. 27; Myra 
Hess, March 9; Michael Rabin, April 
20. 

Civic Music Association. P resi - 
dent: Gerald E. Cosgrove. Secretary: 
Mrs. Wesley C. Bender, 2010 N. 
Juniper Rd. John Adams High School 
Auditorium, 3,300. S. Hurok’s produc- 
tion of Fledermaus, Dec. 9: Ballet 
Theatre, Jan. 28; St. Louis Sym- 
phony, Feb. 10; Singing Boys of Nor- 
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James W. Barnes, 
conductor, Terre 
Haute Civic and 
Teachers College 
Symphony 


Hames, 


Edwyn 
conductor, South 
Bend Symphony 


way, March 26; Ferrante and Teicher 
April 27. 

University of Notre Dame School 
of Music. Director: Daniel W 
Pedtke. Washington Hall, 800. Con- 
certs by faculty and guest artists 

St. Mary's College School of 
Music. Director: Sister Monica Marie 
St. Angela Hall, 600. Concerts bi 
faculty and guest artists 

Brotherhood Chorus. Director 
Barbara Kantzer. Palace Theatre, 
3,100. Haydn’s The Seasons, March 6 


Bloomington 


By HENRIETTA THORNTON 


Indiana University. Auditoriun 
Series. Director: Harold W. Jordan 
University Auditorium, 3,788. Fer- 
ruccio Tagliavini, Oct. 30; New York 
City Opera Company, presenting The 
Marriage of Figaro, Nov. 26; Erica 
Morini, Dec. 5; Ballet Theatre, Jan 
9; St. Louis Symphony, with Ljuba 
Welitch, Feb. 13; Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, March 6; Robert and Gaby 
Casadesus, March 17 

Opera Workshop. Parsifal, Paln 
Sunday ; two operas to be announced 
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e ESTELLE PIANIST : 
: 352 EAST 55th STREET, NYC., PLAZA 9-2807 : 

~~ : LFHTIT Coach 
Fanny WARBURG accompanist 

Concert-Opera in 4 languages 
41 WEST 82nd ST. (APT. 7D) N. Y. TR 4-2536 


| MARINKA GUREWICH 


teacher of singing 


333 CENTRAL PARK WEST, N. Y. C. 


AC 2-7573 





ANGELA WESCHLER 


GUIDANCE FOR PIANO TEACHERS 
Teaching Aids for Practicing and 


Prospective Piano Teachers 


171 W. 71st ST., NYC 


SC 4-7678 


Teacher of Felice Takakjian, 
Sondra Bianca, Phyllis 
Whitney, Moshe Gnott, 

Vincent & Vallera, 
and Peery & Barrett 








J 0 Ri E L iV | 4 G ST 0 N Music Career Consultant 


Specializing in Vocal and Speech difficulties 


Dialogue Coaching for TV 


119 West 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. — Circle 7-2195 








Edna F E A R N Pianist-Teacher 


(Faculty Juilliard School of Music) 
127 WEST 96th STREET, N. Y.—RI 9-2682 
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New Orleans 


Walter Herbert, 

general director 

of the New 

Orleans Opera 

House Associa- 
tion 





By Harry Brunswick LOEB 


On Dec. 3 the New Orleans Sym- 
phony Society and the Philharmonic 
Society of New Orleans were com- 
bined into a single organization. 

Rudolph Schulze has succeeded the 
late R. Kirby Longino as president of 
the New Orleans Opera House Asso- 
ciation. 

A new organization, the Theatre 
of Music, has been established under 
the direction of Laurence Oden for 
the presentation of infrequently-per- 
formed and contemporary works. 

3eginning next season the New Or- 
leans Opera Guild will sponsor the 
New Orleans Community Concert As- 
sociation, which, until now, has been 
under the auspices of the Philhar- 
monic Society. Nella Ludwig is presi- 
dent of the association. 


New Orleans Symphony, 605 Canal 
St. Auspices: New Orleans Sym- 
phony Society. Conductor: Massimo 
Freccia. President: Gen. L. Kemper 
Williams. Manager: George Allen 
Foster. Municipal Auditorium, 2,900. 
Fifteen subscription concerts; fifteen 
youth concerts conducted by Pierre 
Henrotte (Municipal Auditorium, and 
Booker T. Washington Auditorium, 
1,962) ; eleven extra concerts in vari- 
ous halls. Subsc am a soloists : 
Aldo ¢ ‘iccolini, Nov. Jascha Hei- 
fetz, Nov. 27; Gina BoA Dec. 4; 
Nannette Levi (orchestra member) 
and William Harry (principal cel- 
list), Dec. 11; Gyorgy Sandor, Dec. 
18; Harry Cykman (concertmaster), 
Jan. 2; Artur Rubinstein, Jan. 15; 
Rudolf Serkin, Jan. 29; Isaac Stern, 
Feb. 12; Nan Merriman, March 4. 


New Orleans Opera House Asso- 
ciation, 220 Camp St. General di- 
rector and conductor: Walter Her- 
bert. President: Rudolph Schulze. 
Assistant manager: Gus Jaquet. Cho- 
rus director: Madeleine Beckhard. 
Ballet director: Leila Haller. Munici- 
pal Auditorium, 2,900. Delia Rigal, 
Robert Merrill, and Brian Sullivan, 
in La Traviata, Oct. 11 and 13; Re- 
gina Resnik, Lois Hunt, Thomas 
Hayward, Mr. Sullivan, John Brown- 
lee, and Clifford Harvout, in Fleder- 
maus (Felix Bretano, stage director), 
Oct. 25, 26, and 27; Dorothy Kirsten 
and David Poleri, in Tosca, Nov. 29 
and Dec. 1; Marilyn Cotlow, Blanche 
Thebom, and Leopold Simoneau, in 
Mignon, March 20 and 22; Patrice 
Munsel, Eugene Conley, and Leonard 
Warren, in Rigoletto, April 3 and 5; 
Bidu  Sayao, Anton Dermota, and 
Martial Singher, in Manon, April 17 
and 19; Frances Yeend, Adelaide 
Bishop, Frances Bible, Walter Cassel, 
and James Pease, in The Marriage of 
Figaro, May 1 and 3. 


Philharmonic Society of New Or- 
leans, 605 Canal St. President: Cor- 
inne Mayer. Municipal Auditorium, 
2,900. Solomon, Oct. 4; Richard 
Tucker, Oct. 22; Elena Nikolaidi, 
Dec. 17; Shankar and his Hindu 
Ballet, Jan. 21; Cincinnati Symphony, 
with Ljuba Welitch (first concert) 
and William Kapell (second concert), 
March 1 and 2; Zino Francescatti, 
March 31. 

Summer Pops, 828 Canal St. Au- 
spices: Summer Pops Concerts, Inc. 
Conductor in 1951: Izler Solomon. 
President: Leon Godchaux, Jr. Gen- 
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LOUISIANA 


Massimo Freccia, 

conductor of the 

New Orleans 
Symphony 


Poché 

manager, Poché 

Enterprises, New 
Orleans 


Irwin 


eral manager: Irwin Poché. Summer 
Pops Enclosure, 3eauregard Square, 
1,200. 24 concerts. Soloists 1951: Vera 
Bryner and Norman Treigle, June 5, 
7, and 8; Margaret Roberts and Da- 
vid Poleri, June 12, 14, and 15; bal- 
let, June 19, 21, and 22; Sidney Fos- 
ter, June 26, 28, and 29; George 
Allen Foster, guest conductor, with 
local artists, July 3, 5, and 6; Tito 
Guizar and dancers, July 10, 12, and 


13; Francine Falkon and Lloyd 
Leech, July 17, 19, and 20; Lanny 
Ross, July 24, 26, and 27. 

Irwin Poché Enterprises, 222 N. 


Rampart St. Manager: Irwin Poché. 
S. Hurok’s production of Fledermaus, 
Nov. 12; Margaret Truman, Nov. 14; 
Longines Symphonette, Nov. 30; 
other events to be announced. 


Gar Moore Concerts, 2307 General 
Taylor St. Manager: Gar Moore. 
Municipal Auditorium (large side), 
5,000. Sadier’s Wells Theatre Ballet, 
Feb. 7 and 9; other events to be an- 
nounced. 


Civic Theatre, 533 Baronne St. 
Manager: John A. Roberts. Ballet 
Theatre, Oct. 19, 20, and 21; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 16, 17, 
and 18. 


Theatre of Music, P. O. Box 384. 
Managing director and conductor: 
Laurence Oden. Municipal Auditori- 
um, 2,900. Il Tabarro and L’Enfant 
Prodigue, Dec. 7; Walton’s Violin 
Concerto, Vaughan Williams’ Mag- 
nificat, and Diamond’s Romeo and 
Juliet, Feb. 19; orchestra, with Gor- 
don Manley, May 23. 


Newcomb School of Music, 1229 
Broadway. Director: Leon Ryder 
Maxwell. Choral director: Gwynn S. 
McPeek. New addition to piano fac- 
ulty: Blanca Renard. Faculty and stu- 
dent recitals. Concerts by men’s and 
women’s glee clubs. Trial by Jury 
and H. M. S. Pinafore, Dec. 6 and 
7; H. Sophie Newcomb memorial con- 
cert, Dec. 18; Tulane-Newcomb A 
Cappella Choir, presenting Amelia 
Goes to the Ball, April 2. 


Women's Guild of the New Or- 
leans Opera House Association, 
220 Camp St. Chairman: Mrs. 
Charles F. Buck, Jr. Roosevelt Ho- 
tel Gold Room, 300. Lectures on 
opera, November through February. 
Roosevelt Hotel University Room, 
500. Reading of Tosca by Jessie 
Tharp, assisted by soloists and chorus. 
Receptions for artists. 


Loyola College of Music, 6317 St. 
Charles Ave. Dean: Ernest E. Schuy- 
ten. Holy Name Hall, 600. Weekly 


recitals; one concert with orchestra. 


Chamber Music Association, 1327 
Esplanade Ave. Founder and first vi- 
olinist: Nicolai Zadri. Five concerts 
in private homes. 

Women's Auxiliary of New Or- 
leans Symphony Society, 605 Canal 
St. Chairman: Mrs. Louis B. Tren- 
chard. Lectures by: The Rt. Rev. 
Columban Thuis, Oct. 29; Leon Ry- 
der Maxwell, Dec. 3; Walter Jen- 
kins, date to be announced. Series of 
chamber-music concerts at St. Charles 
Hotel. 





New Orleans Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, 605 Canal St. President: 
Howard C., Voorhies. Recitals by 
teachers and pupils in various halls. 
Piano, organ, vocal, band, and or- 
chestral clinics. 


Scorsone Ensemble, 1619 Ursuline 
St. Founder and director: Joseph Mil- 
ton Scorsone. La Bohéme and La 
Gioconda, in the spring; five-month 
series of Sunday broadcasts of op- 
eratic excerpts, beginning Nov. 4. 

Cercle Lyrique, 807 Decatur St. 


President: Mrs. L. Zollinger. Three 
concerts. 


Salt Lake City 


Maurice Abra- 
vanel, conductor, 
Utah Symphony, 
Salt Lake City 





By Gait Martin 


Utah Symphony, 55 First South St. 
Auspices: Utah Symphony Associa- 
tion and Utah State Institute of Fine 
Arts. Conductor: Maurice Abravanel. 
Managing director: David S. Rom- 
ney. Tabernacle, 4,500. Ten subscrip- 
tion concerts; youth concerts; thir- 
teen broadcast concerts; tour. Sub- 
scription series soloists: Jan Peerce, 
Nov. 3; Ricardo Odnoposoff, Nov. 
10; Grant Johannesen, Nov. 24; Ken- 
neth Wolf, Dec. 8; Oscar Levant, 
Jan. 9; Andor Foldes, Jan. 23; Jas- 
cha Heifetz, Feb. 9 

Tabernacle Choir, Tabernacle, 
Temple Square. Director: J. Spen- 
cer Cornwall. Organists: Alexander 
Schreiner and Frank W. Asper. Com- 
mentator: Richard L. Evans. Presi- 
dent: Lester F. Hewlett. Business 
manager: W. Jack Thomas. Sunday 
morning broadcasts over CBS net- 
work, 


Master Minds and Artists Series. 
Auspices: University of Utah exten- 
sion division. Director: Harold W. 
Bentley. Kingsbury Hall, 2,009; Ta- 
bernacle, 4,500. Robert Shaw Chorale 
and Sinfoniette, Oct. 12; Herta Glaz, 
Nov. 5; Juilliard Quartet, Jan. 3; 
Tossy Spivakovsky, Jan. 10; Andor 
Foldes, Jan. 25; Griller Quartet, Feb. 
1; Utah Symphony and University of 
Utah combined choruses, presenting 
Honegger’s King David, March 7 or 
8; Utah Symphony, with Louis Kauf- 
man, March 22; Mozart Trio, March 
26; Maria Kurenko, April 14; Pearl 
Primus and Company, April 21. 


Granite Arts Association. P res i- 
dent: O. C. England. Granite High 
School Auditorium, 2,000. William 
Warfield, Dec. 5; Virginia Haskins, 
Jan. 16; Percy Grainger, Jan. 29; de 
Paur Infantry Chorus, March 4; 
Mannes-Gimpel-Silva Trio, March 
20; Tanner-Gray Dance Ensemble, 
April 17; Grant Johannesen, April 
30 (Tabernacle). 


Salt Lake Civic Music Association, 
55 First South St. President: Robert 
S. Allison. Secretary: Nancy Finch. 
Kingsbury Hall, 2,009. Frederick 
Marvin, Nov. 2; Ballet Theatre, Nov. 
26; Kirsten Flagstad, Jan. 12; Law- 
rence Winters, Feb. 22; Aaron Ros- 
and, April 29. 

Utah Opera Theatre and Work- 
shop, 229 Constitution Bldg. Direc- 
tor: Carlos Alexander. Musical as- 
sociate: Carl Fuerstner. Secretary: 
Ione Duncan. Kingsbury Hall, 2,009; 
South High School, 1,750; East High 
School, 750; Bryant Junior High 
School, 500. Subscription series: 


UTAH 


Fledermaus, Oct. 13; Madama But- 
terfly, Nov. 1 and 2; Hansel and 
Gretel, Dec. 28 and 29; Don Giovan- 
ni, March 13 and 15; productions to 
be announced in April and May. Non- 
subscription productions: Down in 
the Valley, Nov. 30 and Dec. 1; The 
aaa Maid and the Thief, May 1 and 


* ae Lake Oratorio Society, 6(2 
Kearns Bldg. Director: Lisle Brad- 
ford. President: Dr. Adam S. RBen- 
nion. Production manager: Dr. Ho- 
ward T. Anderson. Business man- 
ager: W. Jack Thomas. Tabernacle, 
4,500. Handel’s Messiah, with guest 
conductor and soloists, Dec. 30. 


Ogden 


By Auice Parpore West 


All Faces West, a music-drama 
composed by Roland Parry and con- 
ducted by him in its first performance 
during Ogden’s Pioneer Days cele- 
bration last summer, will be presented 
every year in July as a part of the 
annual festival. Igor Gorin created 
the leading role in the original presen- 
tation. 

Ogden Community-Weber College 
Concert Series. Community presi- 
dent: Olin Ririe. Community secre- 
tary-manager: Mrs. Stuart P. Dobbs. 
Weber College group president: H. 
Aldous Dixon. Ogden High School 
Auditorium, 2,200. Robert Shaw 
Chorale, Oct. 3; Joanna and Nikolai 
Graudan, Nov. 9; Conrad _—— 
Jan. 4; Nan Merriman, Feb. 1; Mata 
and Hari, Feb. 22; First Piano ’ Quar- 
tet, March 17. 

Utah Symphony Concerts. Auspi- 
ces: Welfare League. President: 
Glen Adams. Ogden High School 
Auditorium, 2,200. Three subscrip- 
tion concerts by the Utah Symphony. 

Ogden Oratorio Society. _Direc- 
tor: Lester Hinchliff. President: The 
Reverend A. Cadman _ Garretson. 
Handel’s| Messiah; Yi-Kwei Sze, 
Jan. 2. 

Ogden Symphonic Choir. Direc- 
tor: Glenn L. Hanson. Manager: 
T. R. Johnson. Ogden High School 
Auditorium, 2,200. Concerts with 
guest artists. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Vermillion 


By W. R. Cotton 


Vermillion Community Artists’ 
oe Columbia — Trio, Oct. 

; Nelson Eddy, Nov. 1; The Car- 
pA March 19; Giians and 
Lowe, April 22. 

University of South Dakota. C 01 - 
lege of Fine Arts Series. Music com- 
mittee member for College of Fine 
Arts: A. L. Wilson. John Sweeney, 
III, Dec. 10; Grace Hoffman, Feb. 
28: other events to be announced. 

University Students’ Convocation 
Committee Series. Boys Town Choir, 
Oct. 5; William Warfield, March 17; 
The Guardsmen, April 3. 

Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia. London 
Opera Company, presenting Bizet’s 
Carmen, Dec. 5. 


Schwieger To Continue 
As Conductor in Kansas City 


Kansas City, Mo.—Hans Schwie- 
ger has signed a contract to continue 
for another three years as conductor 
of the Kansas City Philharmonic. The 
orchestra will inaugurate an opera 
festival next season, giving several 
productions on successive week-ends, 
with guest artists in the leading roles. 
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Denver 


By Emmy Brapy Rocers 


This season the Denver Symphony 
will give the first performance of a 
new work by Norman Dello Joio, 
which was commissioned for the or- 
chestra. George Lynn has succeeded 
John C. Kendel as director of the 
Municipal Chorus. The University of 
Denver Chamber Orchestra has ex- 
panded the scope of its activities and 
is now known as the University of 
Denver Community Orchestra. 

Denver Symphony, 625 Kittredge 
Bldg. Auspices: Denver Symphony 
Society. Conductor: Saul Caston. 
President: Mrs. Lawrence Phipps. 
Manager: Helen Black. Municipal 
Auditorium, 3,281. Twenty subscrip- 
tion concerts; eight youth concerts; 
four Family Concerts; two subscrib- 
ers’ concerts ; twenty sponsored broad- 
cast concerts; regional tours. Sub- 
scription series soloists : Jennie Tourel, 
Oct. 23; Aldo Ciccolini, Oct. 30; 
Grant Johannesen, Nov. 13; Yehudi 
Menuhin, Nov. 20; Joseph Szigeti, 
Dec. 4; Walter Eisenberg (concert- 
1 aster) and Byron Darnell (princi- 
pal violist), Jan. 8; Rudolf Serkin, 
Jan. 15; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
Feb. 5; Michael Rabin, Feb. 12; Clif- 
ford Curzon, Feb. 19; Lamont Singers 
oi the University of Denver, Univer- 
sity of Colorado Festival Chorus, 
Martha Wilcox Dancers, and soloists, 
presenting Bach’s St. Matthew Pas- 
sion, Feb. 26; Zino Francescatti, 
March 11. 

Red Rocks Music 
Rid Rocks Theatre, 
August. 

Oberfelder Concert Series, 1714 
Stout St. Auspices: Arthur M. Ober- 
felder. Municipal Auditorium, 3,281. 
Robert Shaw Chorale, Oct. 9; Vic- 
toria de los Angeles, Oct. 18; Jussi 
and Anna-Lisa Bjoerling, Oct. 31; 


Festival Series. 
8,000. July and 





STUDY MUSIC THIS SUMMER 
at the 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


The faculty and guest instructors of 
the Lamont School of Music again 
present an outstanding program for 
the 1952 Summer Quarter. 


CHRISTIANSEN CHORAL SCHOOL. 
Master classes in choral techniques— 
F, Melius and Paul Christiansen. June 
15-25. 


VOICE CLINIC. Florence Lamont Hin 
man, director of the Lamont Schoo! of 
Music and author of "Slogans for Sing 
ers''.—master classes in voice. Voice 
Clinic, June 25-July 25. Private in- 
struction, June 25-August 22. 


OPERA WORKSHOP. Verdi's opera 
Falstaff, will be produced in August 


by Lamont School of Music in co 
operation with the School of the 
Theatre. 


PIANO WORKSHOP. Frarces Clarke 


and Louise Goss offer an intensive 
one-week workshop on the methods 
and materials used in teaching the 


piano, July 14-19. 


BAND DIRECTORS' SHORT COURSE. 
Dr. Frank Simon, 
tory of Music, directs a workshop for 
college and high school band direc- 
tors. July 21-25. 


Cincinnati Conserva- 


For summer bulletin write: 


LAMONT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


909 Grant Street 
Denver 3, Colo. 
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Arthur M. Ober- 


Saul Caston, con- 


ductor, Denver felder, manager, 
Symphony Oberfelder Con- 
cert Series, Den- 
ver 

Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet, Nov. 
11, 12, and 14; Ballet Theatre, Nov. 
28 and 29; Rudolf Firkusny, Dec. 7; 
Lauritz Melchior, Jan. 7; Kirsten 
Flagstad, Jan. 23; First Piano Quar- 
tet, Feb. 2; Shankar and his Hindu 
Ballet, Feb. 20; de Paur Infantry 


Chorus, Feb. 27; Dallas Symphony, 


March 10; Blanche Thebom, March 
25; Isaac Stern, April 3; Margaret 
Truman, April 14. 


Denver Grand Opera Company, 


Colfax and Logan Sts. Auspices: 
Catholic Charities. Conductor: Msgr. 
Joseph Bosetti. Business manager: 
The Reverend Elmer L. Kolka. Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, 3,281. Madama 
3utterfly, with guest artists from the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, local 
soloists and chorus, April 27, 28, 
and 29. 


Lamont School of Music of the 
University of Denver, 909 Grant St. 
Director: Florence Lamont Hinman. 
Lamont Singers, Florence Lamont 
Hinman, director; appearance with 
Denver Symphony, in performance of 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. Martha 
Wilcox Dancers, Martha Wilcox, di- 
rector and choreographer ; appearance 
with Denver Symphony, in perform- 
ance of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. 
Opera Workshop; repeat perform- 
ances of Menotti’s The Consul, Sept. 
26 to 29; Gluck’s Iphigenia in Tauris, 
directed by Wallace and Beth Dace, 
date to be announced. A Cappella 
Choir and Madrigal Singers, Roger 
Fee, director; regional tours. 

University of Denver Community 
Orchestra. Conductor: Walter Ei- 
senberg. Buchtel Memorial Chapel, 
500. Four concerts. 


Denver Musician's Society, 3222 
Josephine St. President: Edith B. 
Wesson. Eight concerts with local 
artists. 

Denver Municipal Band, City and 
County Bldg. Auspices: City and 
County of Denver. Conductor: Henry 
Everett Sachs. City Park, 5,000. 
Concerts nightly for six weeks, be- 


ginning July 4. 

Denver Municipal Chorus, City and 
County Bldg. Auspices: City and 
County of Denver. Conductor : 
George Lynn. Municipal Auditorium, 
3,281. Handel’s Messiah and Lock- 
wood’s Carol Fantasy, Dec. 16 

Denver Businessmen's Orchestra. 
Conductor: Antonia Brico, Phipps 
Auditorium. Four concerts. 


Pueblo 


By Ropney TowNn.ey 


Two new community musical or- 
ganizations —the Skyline Symphonic 
Choir and the Pueblo Community 
Band—have been organized here un- 
der the auspices of Pueblo College. 
Rodney Townley is the director of 
the choir, and Leo Moody is the con- 
ductor of the band. 


Pueblo Civic Symphony. Auspices: 
Pueblo Civic Symphony Association. 


Conductor: Rafaello Cavallo. Assis- 
tant conductor: Adolph Otterstein. 
President: Marvin C. Knudson. 
Memorial Hall, 2,000. Soloists : 


Frank Valentino and Adelaide Bishop, 


Oct. 29; Paul Wittgenstein, Nov. 26; 
Nadia Koutzen, Dec. 3; Peter W. 
Cavallo, March 7; combined Pueblo 
and Canon City choruses in Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, May 10. 


Mayre Olin Series. 
Mayre Olin. Memorial 
Lauritz Melchior, 
and Hammerstein Night, Nov. 1; 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Jan. 30; 
Uday Shankar and his Hindu Ballet, 
Feb. 19; Lawrence Winters, Feb. 26; 
Dallas Symphony, March 12. 


Manager : 
Hall, 2,000. 
Oct. 3; Rodgers 


Pueblo College. President: Mar- 
vin C. Knudson. Music Department 
chairman: Rodney Townley. College 
auditoriums. Combined college and 
civic choruses in Handel's Messiah, 
Dec. 9; Louis Pollak, pianist, March 
15; chamber-music concert by Leo 
Moody, Louis Pollak, and Rodney 
Townley, March 18; music-week fes- 
tival, in co-operation with public 
schools, May 4 to May 11. 


Pueblo Community Band. Auspices: 
Pueblo College. Conductor: Leo 
Moody. Pueblo College auditoriums. 
Two concerts, Dec. 14 and March 8 
music-week program, with guest con- 
ductor and soloists, May 16. 


A us- 
Col- 
Hall, 


Pueblo Community Chorus. 
pices: Pueblo College. Pueblo 
lege auditoriums; Memorial 
2,000. Director: Rodney Townley. 
President: Daniel Howell. Fall con- 
cert, Nov. 28; Handel's Messiah, Dec 
9; appearance with Pueblo Civic 
Symphony, May 10; out-of-town con- 
certs. 


Skyline Symphonic Choir.\uspices: 


Pueblo College. Director: Rodney 
Townley. President: Stanley Blunt. 
Three concerts, Dec. 3, March 20, 


and May 21; appearance with Pueblo 
Civic Symphony, May 1 


Colo. Springs 
By Ray Berry 


The Colorado Springs Symphony, 
minus its former chief financial 
backer, has a new board of directors. 
It has been necessary to reduce the 
number of concerts from six to four, 
but the reorganization has resulted in 
a happier civic attitude concerning 
the sponsorship and control of the or- 
chestra. 

The Great Artist Series of 
concerts was started this year 
the direction of 


six 
under 
Gretchen Hampton. 
Max Lanner is the new executive 
director of the music department of 
Colorado College. Several changes 
have been made in the music-school 
faculty, which now includes Edward 
B. Greene, David Kraehenbeuhl, War- 
ren Stannard, Frederick Boothroyd, 
Jessie N. Hawkes, Henry Margo- 
linksi, and the LaSalle Quartet—Wal- 
ter Levine, Henry Meyer, Peter 
Kamnitzer, and Paul Anderson. 


Colorado Springs Symphony. Aus- 


pices: Colorado Springs Symphony 
Association. Conductor: Frederick 
Boothroyd. President: Dr. Frede- 
rick S. McKay. Manager: Lucinda 
Shutt, 1018 E. Willamette St. High 
School Auditorium, 1,450. Four sub- 
scription concerts. Soloists: Dorothy 
Warenskjold, Nov. 1; William Mas- 
selos, Dec. 6; Leopold Simoneau, 
Feb. 14; Rudolf Firkusny, March 20. 

Great Artist Series. \[anager: 
Gretchen Hampton, Antlers Hotel. 
High School Auditorium, 1,450. Lau- 
ritz Melchior, Oct. 1; Rodgers and 
Hammerstein Night, Oct. 29; Na- 
tional Male Quartet, Nov. 12; Uday 
Shankar and his Hindu Ballet, Jan. 


+. de Paur Infantry 
; Dallas Symphony, 


Chorus, Feb. 
March 13. 


Colorado College Music Depart- 
ment. Executive director: Max Lan- 
ner. Perkins Hall, 400. Three recitals 
monthly during the academic year by 
faculty, students, and community art- 


COLORADO 


ists and organizations. Shove Chapel, 
1,200. Vespers, first Sunday of each 
month, with musical programs by 
college and community musicians. 


Colorado 
Guild. 
Route 1, 
casts throughout 
program-meetings. 


Springs Composers’ 
President: Reuel Lahmer, 
Austin Bluffs. Weekly broad- 
the year; monthly 


American Guild of Organists, Col- 


orado Springs Chapter. Dean: Ray 
Berry, 3162 W. Colorado Ave. Ten 
program-meetings devoted to work- 
shops, forums, recitals, hymn and 
choir festivals ; community - wide 
music festivals in co-operation with 
the Council of Churches. 

Colorado Springs Music Club. 
President: Mrs. George W. Bancroft, 
314 W. Del Norte St. Eight monthly 
program-meetings; Christmas con 
cert with the American Music So- 
ciety. Sponsors a Junior Music Club 
and a Juvenile Music Club 

American Music Society. P resi- 


dent: Fritz Funk, 332 E. Columbia 
St. Christmas concert with Colorado 
Springs Music Club; monthly meet- 
ings. 


Taylor Memorial Concerts. Direc- 
tor: Frederick Boothroyd, 17 E. Jef- 
ferson St. Grace and St. Stephen's 
Church. Endowed series of recitals, 
cantatas, and oratorios; programs 
given twice monthly, fall, winter, 
and spring. 


Colorado Springs Women's Chorus. 


Affiliated with the Colorado Springs 
Music Club. President: Mrs. Esther 
M. Casselman, 219 E. St. Vrain St 


Director : Reuel Lahmer 
in and about the city. 


Appe arances 





Combine a 
Vacation in 


COSenaAwe SPRINGS 





with Scholastic Advancement at 


COLORADO COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 16 to August 8 





Eight week 
MUSIC FESTIVAL 


WILLI APEL, Musicologist 
GEORGE SCHICK, Conductor 
MAX LANNER, Pianist 

JOSEPH LAUTNER, Choral Director 


Resident 
STRING QUARTET 


Joseph Knitzer 
Frank Costanzo 
Ferenc Molnar 
Georges Miquelle 
(Available for individual instruction) 
. pangs schedule of Academic Sub- 


jects. 
© A few scholarships available. 


HANYA HOLM School of Dance 


For further information, address 
Director of Summer Session 
Colorado College, Dept. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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Worcester 


By Raymonp Morin 


The main choral event of the 92nd 
Worcester Music Festival was the 
presentation of Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
by the Festival Chorus. The soloists 
were Irmgard Seefried, Anna Kaskas, 
Paul Knowles, and Mack Harrell. 


Worcester Music Festival. Aus- 
pices: Worcester County Musical As- 


sociation. Musical director: Boris 
Goldovsky. President: John Z. Buck- 
ley. Municipal Auditorium, 3,500. 


Philadelphia Orchestra, with soloists. 


Worcester Civic Music Associa- 
tion. President: John H. Hitchcock. 
Municipal Auditorium, 3,500. Gina 
Bachauer, Nov. 13; Victoria de los 
Angeles, Dec. 13; Singing Boys of 
Norway, Jan. 18; Cleveland Orches- 
tra, Feb. 6; Robert Shaw Chorale, 
March 5; Jerome Hines, April 24. 

Worcester Art Museum, 55 Salis- 
bury St. Director: George L. Stout. 
Museum Court, 1,000. Boston Cham- 
ber Music Society, Nov. 25; All 
Saints’ Church Choir, Dec. 16; Leo 
Nadelman and Zlatko Balokovic, Jan. 
6; Philadelphia String Trio, Feb. 10; 
Robert Brink and Daniel Pinkham, 
March 16; Little Symphony, April 6. 

Becker College Series. Director: 
Raymond Morin. Horticultural Hall, 
550. Joint concert by musical clubs of 

Secker College and Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute; Wellesley College 
Choir; Harvard Glee Club, May 4. 

Fine Arts Course, Clark Univer- 
sity. Director: Loring H. Dodd. Ten 
events, including two in the fields of 
music and dance: Mozart’s Violanta’s 
Revenge (La F inta Giardiniera), New 
England Opera Theatre, Oct. 30; 
Hawthorne Dance Troupe, Nov. 12. 

Worcester County Light Opera 
Club, 21 Grandview Avenue. Music 
director: Anthony S. Wondolowski. 
President: Carl Steelman. Atwood 
Hall, 850. The Bohemian Girl, Nov. 
30 and Dec. 1; spring production to 
be announced. 

Worcester County Young Artists 
Recitals. Chairman: Raymond Morin. 
Horticultural Hall, 550. Four con- 
certs by performers selected through 
auditions from Worcester and Wor- 
cester County. 

Worcester Youth Orchestra. Con- 
ductor: Harry Levenson. Chairman: 
Harold H. Hartwell. Atwood Hall, 
850. Two concerts. 

Miscellaneous Events: United States 
Army Field Band, Sept. 10; Eileen 
Farrell, Oct. 7; Pearl Primus, Oct. 
15; Boston Pops Orchestra, Nov. 18; 
Fledermaus, Dec. 14; Holy Cross 
Musical Clubs, May 9. 


Springfield 


By Victor PRAHL 


Springfield Symphony, 49 Chestnut 
St. Auspices: Springfield Orchestra 
Association. Conductor: Alexander 
Leslie. President: Russell Daven- 
port. Municipal Auditorium, 3,318. 
Four subscription concerts; two spe- 
cial concerts with chorus; two chil- 








STEPHAN HERO Currently ful- 


filling engagements in concert, re- 


cital and with orchestra. Tour 
Direction: Martin Wagner, 913 N. 
Bedford Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


dren’s concerts; two Pop concerts. 
Subscription series soloists: Tossy 
Spivakovsky, Oct. 22; Luigi Silva, 
Jan. 22; Joseph Battista, Feb. 19; 
Mary Davenport, March 11. 


Springfield Community Concert 
Association, 1231 Main St. Auspi- 
ces: Springfield Junior League. Pres- 
ident: Raymond T. King. Municipal 
Auditorium, 3,318. Boston Sym- 
phony, Oct. 16; Whittemore and 
Lowe, Nov. 5; Helen Traubel, Jan. 9; 
Columbus Boychoir, March 25 


Springfield Celebrity Series, 1225 
Main St. Auspices: Business and 
Professional Women’s Ciub. Presi- 
dent: Josephine McQueston. Mana- 
ger: Aaron Richmond. Municipal 
Auditorium, 3,318. Adele Addison and 
Sylvia Zaremba, Nov. 13; Singing 
Boys of Norway, Jan. 17; Kirsten 
Flagstad, April 8. 

Springfield Symphony Chorus. 
Director: Prescott Barrows. Handel’s 
Messiah, Dec. 11; Berlioz’ Requiem, 
March 2; both with Springfield Sym- 
phony. 

YMCA Sunday Afternoon Series, 
122 Chestnut St. President: Charles 
E. Lee. Municipal Auditorium, 3,318. 
Christopher Lynch, Nov. 4; Hilde 
Reggiani and Mario Lalli, Dec. 2; 
Yale Band, Jan. 13; Cleveland Sym- 
phony, Feb. 10. 


Tuesday Morning Music Club, 
Women’s Club House, Spring St. 
President: Katharine G. Erlanson. 
Quartetto Italiano, Nov. 6; David 
Smith, March 4; Shirley Russell, 
April 13. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester 


By Estuer M. GuiLroy 


Civic Music Association. P resi- 
dent: Dr. Robert N. Lord. Practical 
Arts Auditorium, 1,450. Ferrante and 
Teicher, Oct. 29; National Male 
Quartet, Nov. 26; Iva Kitchell, March 
Zh 


Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Concord St. President: Rudolph 
Schiller. Institute Auditorium, 750. 
Institute Symphony, Jan. 27, March 
26, and June 8; Zimbler Sinfonietta, 
Oct. 10; Manchester A Cappella 
Choir, May 14. 

Currier Gallery of Art, 192 Orange 
St. President: Peter Woodbury. Di- 
rector: Gordon M. Smith. Gallery 
Hall, 175. Eunice Podis. Nov. 11; 
Robert Brink, Nov. 25; Beacon Hill 
3ell Ringers, Dec. 23; Ludwig Juht, 
contrabass, Feb. 10; Larry Walz, 


.March 2; Boston Chamber Music So- 


ciety Quartet, April 13. 


Manchester A Cappella Choir. 
Director: Lionel Smith. President: 
Charles Emery. Concerts at St. Ans- 
elm College and at the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences; Handel’s Messiah, 
Palm Sunday. 


Stewart Resigns 
From Baltimore Post 


BALTIMORE.—Reginald Stewart has 
resigned as conductor of the Balti- 
more Symphony, effective after the 
last concert, on March 30, of the cur- 
rent season. He has been conductor 
of the orchestra since 1942. He will 
remain as director of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, a post he as- 
sumed in 1941. 

Mr. Stewart said that he resigned 
bec: ause of the orchestra’s shortened 
season, which had led thirty of the 
players to seek jobs in other ensem- 
bles, and insufficient local support of 
the orchestra, either by attendance or 
contributions. 


Providence 


By Davin LAURENT 


Attendance at concerts here has 
dropped considerably, and the Rhode 
Island Philharmonic has announced 
that it will discontinue the program- 
ming of modern works in an effort to 
combat the reduction in ticket sales. 


Rhode Island Philharmonic, P. O. 
Box 1143. Auspices: Rhode Island 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Inc. Con- 
ductor: Francis Madeira. President: 
Irene Mulsick. Manager: Raymond 
G. Williams. Serves five communi- 
ties. Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 
2,199, Providence; East Senior High 
School, Pawtucket; Junior High 
School, Woonsocket; Rogers High 
School, Newport; Senior High School, 
Westerly. Three subscription con- 
certs in each community; ten state- 
sponsored concerts in public schools; 
youth and Pop concerts. Soloists: 
Hortense Monath, fall concerts; 
Nancy Chase, winter concerts; Her- 
bert Sorkin, spring concerts. 

Boston Symphony. Auspices: Bos- 
ton Symphony Society. Local man- 
ager: Raymond G. Williams, 31 Lau- 
rel Ave. Veterans Memorial Audito- 
rium, 2,199. Five subscription con- 
certs, beginning Oct. 30 


Community Concert Association, 
31 Laurel Ave. Manager: Raymond 
G. Williams. Veterans Memorial 
Auditorium, 2,199. Nadine Conner, 
Oct. 23; Hufstader Singers, Nov. 12 
Claudio Arrau, Jan. 24; Ballet Thea- 
tre, Feb. 25; Tossy Spivakovsky, 
March 10. 

Rhode Island School of Design 
Museum Concerts, 224 Benefit St. 
Acting director: Roberta Alford. 
President: Max W. Sullivan. Rhode 
Island School of Design Auditorium, 
900. Curtis Quartet, Nov. 13; Al- 
beneri Trio, Jan. 22; Stuyvesant 
Quartet, Feb. 12; Budapest Quartet, 
March 4. 


Celebrity Series. Manager: Aaron 
Richmond, Boston. Metropolitan 
Theatre. S. Hurok production of 


Fledermaus, Oct. 17; 
Norway, Jan. 21; 


Singing Boys of 
Sadler’s Wells 


RHODE ISLAND 


Francis Madeira, 
conductor of the 
Rhode Island Phil- 
harmonic, Provi- 
.dence. 





Theatre Ballet, March 14; First Pi 
ano Quartet, April 16. 
Brown University. 
Henry M. Wriston. 3rown-Pem- 
broke Concert Series. Manager: Ar- 
lan R. Coolidge. Alumnae Hall, 800 
Pembroke College. Mildred Pans) 
Freiberg and en S. Thomson 
duo-pianists, Nov. David Laurent 
baritone, Nov. 29; University Piano- 
Quintet and String Quartet, Jan. 10; 
Pembroke and Trinity College glee 
clubs, Feb. 8; Pembroke and Bow- 
doin glee clubs, Feb. 29; Brown- 
Pembroke Chorus, March 28; Brown 
Glee Club, April 17. Also Fernandc 
Germani, organist, Sayles Hall, Oct 

18. 

American Guild of Organists, 
Rhode Island Chapter. Dean: Rob- 
ert Dunbar, 1388 Fall River Ave., 
Seekonk, Mass. Sayles Hall and vari- 
ous churches. Events to be announced 

University Glee Club. Director : 
William Dinneen. President: Charles 
B. MacGowan. Rhode Island School 
of Design Auditorium, 900. Two sub- 
scription concerts. Soloists: Row- 
land Sturges, Dec. 7; Lydia Summers 
April 4. 

Other organizations: = Chaminadk 
Club, Dorothy Holmes Sperry, presi- 
dent; monthly meetings and programs 
with soloists to be announced. Cho 
pin Club, Mrs. Carl Schraysshuen, 
president ; monthly programs with so- 
loists to be announced. Monday 
Morning Musical Club, Mrs. Matthew 
Gallager, president; monthly _ pro- 
grams, 


President: 





Portland 


By MARSHALL F. Bryant 


Richard Burgin is the new con- 
ductor of the Portland Symphony, suc- 
ceeding Russell Ames Cook, who re- 
signed. The orchestra is playing four 
rather than its customary three con- 
certs this season. 

Portiand Symphony. Conductor: 
Richard Burgin. President: Norman 
Balabas. City Hall Auditorium, 3,000. 
Four subscription concerts: Jan. 14, 
Feb. 11, March 17, and April 14. 


Community Concert Association. 
President: Edward F. Dana. Whitte- 
more and Lowe, Oct. 19; Cesare Siepi, 
Dec. 10; Indianapolis Symphony, Jan. 
Zz; Joseph Battista, Feb. 18; Robert 
Shaw Chorale, March 2: Ljuba Wel- 
itch, March 25. 

Student Philharmonic. Auspices: 
Portland Symphony. Conductor: 
Clinton W. Graffam, Jr. City Hall 
Auditorium, 3,000. Two concerts. 
Thomas Downs, violin soloist, Jan. 
16. Concert in Millinocket, May 7. 

Center Concert Orchestra. Con- 
ductor: Clinton W. Graffam, Jr. 
Jewish Community Center. Three 
concerts with soloists. 

American Guild of Organists, 
Portiand Chapter. Dean: Pauline 
Smith Bough. City Hall Auditorium, 
3,000. Monthly organ recitals. Mid- 
summer six-week series of daily or- 
gan recitals sponsored by the Muni- 
cipal Organ Department. 

Rossini Club. President: Mrs. 
Charles P. Carroll. Frye Hall, 700. 





MAINE 


Four public concerts, including one by 
Ma Si Hon, violinist, Nov. 6. Fort- 
nightly recitals. 

Brinkler Sunday Afternoon Con- 
certs. Director: Alfred  Brinkler. 
Cathedral Church of St. Luke. Mid- 
winter series of organ and choral con- 
certs. 

Choral groups: Polyphonic Society, 
Alfred Brinkler, director; two con- 
certs. Portland Community Chorus, 
Norman Leavitt, director ; spring con- 
cert. Men’s Singing Club, Howard 
Stevens, director; two concerts with 
soloists. Portland Women’s Chorus, 
Marshall F. Bryant, director; three 
concerts with soloists. Westbrook 
Junior College Glee Club, Marshall 
F. Bryant, director; local and out-of- 
town concerts. 


vvvvyv 
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New Haven 


By Gorpon E. ARMSTRONG 


A native son, Frank Brieff, has re- 
turned here this season to conduct the 
New Haven Symphony. Hugo Kort- 
schak will make his farewell appear- 
ance as conductor of the orchestra 
on March 18 

A new choral group, the New Ha- 
ven Chorale, made its appearance dur- 
ing the past season, under the direc- 
tion of its founder, Alden Hammond. 
The group has been selected to assist 
the New Haven Symphony in the 
presentation of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony at the final concert of this 
season’s series. 

New Haven Symphony, 837 Chapel 
St. Auspices: Yale University. Con- 
ductor: Frank Brieff. Manager: Dag- 
vett M. Lee. Woolsey Hall, 2,695. 
Six subscription concerts; six Pop 
concerts, five conducted by Harry 
Berman, one by guest conductor (in 
Yale Bowl); three youth concerts, 

mducted by Mr. Berman. Subscrip- 

tion series soloists: Ray Lev, Oct. 16; 
ldo Parisot and Howard Boat- 
wright, Nov. 27; Szymon Goldberg, 
Jan. 29; Bruce Simonds, with Hugo 
Kortschak conducting, March 18; 
New Haven Chorale, April 15. 

Woolsey Hall Concert Series, 
837 Chapel St. Auspices: Yale Uni- 
versity. Manager: Daggett M. Lee. 
\Voolsey Hall, 2,695. Jascha Heifetz, 
Oct. 30; Boston Symphony, Nov. 13; 
Alexander Brailowsky, Dec. 4; Ljuba 
\Welitch, Jan. 22; Solomon, Feb. 5; 
\anda Landowska, Feb. 26; Boston 
Symphony, March 11. 

Yale University School of Music, 
124 College St. Chamber Music Se- 
ries. Sprague Memorial Hall, 726. 
Moyse Trio, Oct. 22; Austrian Sing- 
ers, Nov. 19; Loewenguth String 
Quartet, Jan. 14; Pierre Bernac and 
Francis Poulenc, Feb. 11; Faculty 
Ensemble, March 24. 

Manhattan Civic Opera Company, 
194 Orange St. Conductor: Fran- 
cesco Riggio. Manager: Giorgio 
l)’Andria. Shubert Theatre, 1,680. 
Productions to be announced. 

Connecticut Experimental Theatre, 
194 Orange St. Conductor and di- 
rector: Francesco Riggio. Shubert 
Theatre, 1,680. Productions to be an- 
nounced. 

Yale Glee Club, 165 Elm St. Aus- 
pices: Yale University. Director: 
Marshall Bartholomew. Woolsey Hall, 
2,695. Twenty concerts here and on 
tour, including joint appearances with 
Princeton Glee Club, Nov. 16; Har- 
vard Glee Club, Nov. 23; Smith Col- 
lege Chorus, March 15; Schola Can- 
torum, March 19. Christmas tour, 
Dec. 18 to 25; commencement con- 
cert, June 9, 

University Glee Club, 53 
St.. Hamden. Director: Marshall 
Bartholomew. President: Joseph H. 
Rafford. Woolsey Hall, 2,695. Christ- 


Norris 





Violoncello For Sale 


Joseph Guarnerius Fil Andrea 
of Cremona, original label dated 
1731 


Instrument purchased from Alfred 
Hill in London many years ago and 
is mentioned in Hill's recent work 
"The Violin Makers of the Guarnerius 
Family." It is in fine state of preser- 
vation and possesses a tone of power 
and brilliant quality. Desirable for 
solo, quartette or orchestra. For de- 
tailed information please write to 


JAMES MESSEAS 
4510 15th Ave. South 
Minneapolis 7, Minn. 














February, 1952 





Daggett M. Lee, 
manager of the 
Woolsey Hall 
Concert Series 


Frank Brieff, con- 

ductor of the 

New Haven Sym- 
phony 


mas concert, Dec. 11; spring con- 
cert, with guest conductor, date to 
be announced. 

New Haven Chorale, 494 Central 
Ave. Director: Alden W. Hammond. 
Woolsey Hall, 2,695. Appearance with 
New Haven Symphony, April 15. 
Concerts to be announced. 

Woman's Choral Society of New 
Haven, 911 Temple St. Director: 
Parke S. Barnard. President: Mrs. 
Ann Tripp. Sprague Memorial Hall, 
726. Spring concert. 

Business and Professional Men's 
Orchestra, 1040 Chapel St. Conduc- 
tor: Harry Berman. President: Em- 
erson Stone. Sprague Memorial Hall, 
726. _ Music W eek concert. 
Symphony, 85 
om St. Conductor : Harry Ber- 
man. Woolsey Hall, 2,695. Music 
Week concert. 


Hartford 


By Caru E. Linpstrom 
Hartford Symphony, 800 Main St. 
Auspices: Symphony Society of 
Greater Hartford. Conductors : Moshe 





Paranov and George Heck. Presi- 
dent: John E. Ellsworth. Executive 
secretary: Cecile B. O’Marr. Bush- 


nell Memorial Auditorium, 3,300. Four 
subscription concerts; two Pop con- 
certs; youth concerts. Subscription 
series soloists: Raymond Hanson, Oct. 
24; Oratorio-Chorale of Connecticut, 
in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, Nov. 
28; Richard Burgin, Jan. 9; Moshe 
Paranov and Irene Kahn, Feb. 13. 

Bushnell Symphonic Series, 166 
Capitol Ave. President: Charles F. 
T. Seaverns. Managing director: 
William H. Mortensen. Bushnell Me- 
morial Auditorium, 3,300. 3oston 
Symphony, Nov. 12; Cleveland Or- 
chestra, Feb. 7; Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Dec. 12; Rochester Philharmonic, 
April 15; New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, March 18. 

Connecticut Opera Association, 
926 Main St. Executive director: 
Frank Pandolfi. Bushnell Memorial 
Auditorium, 3,300. Guest artists: 
Bidu Sayao, Dorothy Kirsten, Nadine 
Conner, Kurt Baum, Ferruccio Tag- 
liavini, ‘and Salvatore Baccaloni. 

Hartt Opera Guild, 187 Broad St. 
Auspices: Julius Hartt Musical 
Foundation. Conductor: Moshe Para- 
nov. Stage director: Elemer Nagy. 
Hartt Auditorium, 500. Four per- 
formances; productions and dates to 
be announced. Burns School Audi- 
torium, 500. Eight performances; 
productions and dates to be an- 
nounced. 

Oratorio-Chorale of Connecticut, 
635 Main St. Director: Herbert A. 
France. President: Edgar Wasilieff. 
Manager: Frank A. Burke. Bushnell 
Memorial Auditorium, 3,300. Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, with Hart- 
ford Symphony, Nov. 28; Handel’s 
Messiah, Dec. 9; Berlioz’ Requiem, 
with Springfield Symphony, March 2; 
a St. Matthew Passion, March 


oe Club of Hartford, 55 
Wardwell Rd., West Hartford. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Wendell P. McKown. Co- 
lonial Room, Bushnell Memorial, 300. 
Michael Rhodes, Nov. 29; Monique 
de la Bruchollerie, Jan. 10; Maurice 





Haroid Berkley, Moshe Paranov, 

conductor of the co-conductor of 

Hartford String the Hartford 
Orchestra Symphony 


Wilk, March 13; Kroll Quartet, April 
15. 


Hartt Symphony, 187 Broad St. 
Auspices: Julius Hartt Musical 
Foundation. Conductors: | Moshe 
Paranov and Vytautas Marijosius. 
Bushnell Memorial Auditorium, 3,300; 
Weaver High School; Bulkley High 
School. Three concerts, dates and 
soloists to be announced. 

Hartford String Orchestra, 7 Ten 
Acre Lane, West Hartford. Con- 
ductor: Harold Berkley. President: 
Mrs. Frank Stafford Jones. Weaver 
High School Auditorium. Two con- 
certs. 

Choral Club of Hartford, 15 Lewis 
St. President: Storrs T. Brigham. 
Manager: C. K. Oaks. Bushnell Me- 
morial Auditorium, 3,300. Two con- 
certs. 

Hartford School of Music, 834 
Asylum Ave. School of Music Sym- 
phony, George Heck, conductor. Four 
concerts. Faculty chamber-music se- 
ries; opera workshop; modern dance 
groups. 


Celebrity Series. Manager: Aaron 
Richmond, Boston. Bushnell Memorial 
Auditorium, 3,300. S. Hurok produc- 


tion of Fledermaus, Oct. 15; Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff, Dec. 5; Kirsten 
Flagstad, Feb. 4; Sadler’s Wells 


March 15. 


Waterbury 


By FLoreENcE ZUCKERBRAUN 


Theatre Ballet, 


The Waterbury Civic Orchestra is 
giving its concerts on Wednesday 
nights rather than Sunday nights this 
season in order to avoid conflict with 
popular week-end television shows. 


Waterbury Civic Orchestra, Mat- 
tatuck Historical Society Bldg., 119 
W. Main St. Auspices: W aterbury 
Civic Orchestra, Inc. Conductor: 
Mario DiCecco. President: Arthur 
Greenblatt. Wilby High School Au- 
ditorium, 1,100. Three subscription 
concerts; one children’s concert. Sub- 
scription series soloists: Sandra War- 
field, Nov. 14; Karl Brock, Jan. 23; 
Lilian Kallir, March 26. 


Fine Arts Series, 165 N. Main St. 
Auspices: Mattatuck Musical Arts 
Society. President: Mrs. John J. 
3urns. Waterbury Women’s Club, 
668. Four subscription concerts; 
monthly musicales. Adele Addison, 
Oct. 23: Robert Weede, Sr., and 
Robert Weede, Jr., Nov. 13; Eunice 
Podis, Dec. 4; Isaac Stern, Jan. 22. 


Waterbury Junior Symphony, 168 
Grand St. Auspices: Waterbury 
Kiwanis Club. Conductor: Mario 
DiCecco. Chairman: Miles F. Mc- 
Niff, Jr. Wilby High School Audi- 
torium, 1,100. One concert; concerts 
at rural schools. 


Choral groups: The Choristers, 
George H. Morgan, director; three 
regular concerts, radio concerts. Mat- 
tatuck A Cappella Choir, Edward 
Macrum, director; two concerts. 
Mendelssohn Male Chorus, G. Loring 
Burwell, director; local and out-of- 
town concerts. 


CONNECTICUT 





Daniel Saiden- Mrs. Frederick 
berg, conductor, R. Fish, presi- 


Connecticut Sym- dent, Wednesday 
phony, Bridage- Afternoon Musical 
port Club, Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


By Erne K. Lacey 

The North Star Singers and the 
Norden Singing Society will be hosts 
for a three-day singing festival of 
the Eastern Division of the American 
Union of Swedish Singers, which 
begins on May 29. This division in- 
cludes choruses in New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and 
sixteen of them will participate. The 
festival will close with a concert in 
Klein Memorial Auditorium, in which 
the choruses will be assisted by the 
Bridgeport Symphony and Blanche 
Thebom, all under the direction of 
Carl V. Larson 

Connecticut Symphony. Conduc- 
tor: Daniel Saidenberg. Chairman 
Carlyle Bennett. Klein Memorial 
Auditorium, 1,500. Three concerts 
Soloists: Jeanne Mitchell and Theo- 
dore Saidenberg, Feb. 1; Vivian Della 
Chiesa, with Evan Whallon, guest 
conductor, March 14 

Wednesday Afternoon Musical 
Club. President: Mrs. Frederick R. 
Fish. Artist program chairman: Mrs. 
Herbert J. Barnsley. Klein Memorial 
Auditorium, 1,500. Rudolf Firkusny, 
Nov. 7; de Paur Infantry Chorus, 
Jan. 8; Cleveland Symphony, Feb. 8; 
Eileen Farrell, April 1. Four con- 
certs by club members; Christmas 
carol festival by high-school choruses 

Kiein Memorial Auditorium Series. 
Manager: John Molloy. Auditorium, 
1,500. Charles L. Wagner Opera 
Company, presenting La _ Traviata, 
Oct. 7; Gen. Platoff Don Cossack 
Chorus and Dancers, Oct. 15; Kosci- 
uszko Foundation piano recital, Nov. 
4; Schwaebischer Maennerchor, Nov 
21; Dartmouth Alumnae concert, Nov. 
28; Trapp Family Singers, Dec. 8; 
University of Bridgeport Christmas 
concert, Dec. 18; Muriel Howe’s Bal- 
let, Dec. 30; other events to be an- 
nounced 

Manufacturers’ Chorus. Director: 
Roland Hermance. President: Wil 
liam Storey. Klein Memorial Audi- 
torium, 1,500. Spring concert; ap- 
pearances throughout the state 
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Spartanburg 
By Davin W. Rew 


The new Spartanburg Memorial 
Auditorium, seating 3,200, was dedi- 
cated on Dec. 1 with a concert by the 
United States Navy Band. 


Civic Music Association. Presi- 
dent: Jack L. Gentry. Secretary: 
Gladys Lyles. Twichell Auditorium, 


2,000. Fledermaus, Nov. 1; Mimi 
Benzell, Dec. 10; Ferrante and 
Teicher, Jan. 11; Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, March 15. 

Spertortere Symphony. Conduc- 
tor: Pedro Sanjuan. President: W. 
Hughson Green. Twichell Audito- 
rium, 2,000. Three evening concerts; 
two children’s concerts; others to be 
announced. 

Converse College School of Music. 
Dean: Edwin Gerschefski. Twichell 
Auditorium, 2,000. Faculty chamber- 
music series; concerts by student or- 
chestra and chorus ; student recitals. 

Spartanburg Music Festival. Di- 
rector: Edwin Gerschefski. Twichell 
Auditorium, 2,000. Operatic produc- 
tion, May 1; Spartanburg Symphony 
and Children’s Chorus, Pauline B. 
Crews, director, May 2. 

Miscellaneous events: Juilliard 
String Quartet, Nov. 29; Rodgers and 
Hammerstein Night, Dec. 7; com- 
bined choirs, presenting Handel’s 
Messiah, Dec. 9 


Edwin Gerschef- 
ski, director of 
the Spartanburg 
Music Festival 


Anderson 


By Mary HELEN Burriss 





Community Concert Association. 
President: Arthur E. Holman, Jr. 
Secretary: Carolyn Hodges. Recre- 
ation ee Auditorium, 2,500. Ballet 
Theatre, Oct. 15; Conrad Thibault, 
Nov. 15; Singing Boys of Norway, 
Feb. 9; Whittemore and Lowe, March 
a 

Anderson a oa 
Anderson Symphony _ Association. 
Conductor: Everett McDowell. Man- 
ager: Roy Brown. Recreation Center 
Auditorium, 2,500. Three subscrip- 
tion concerts; one children’s concert. 

Anderson Music Club. President: 
Elizabeth Ledbetter. Sponsors The 
Piano Ensemble (seventeen pianists 
and one organist), Mrs. Alex Skel- 
ton, conductor; and The Vocal En- 


Auspices : 





Only voice teacher of 


ROBERT MERRILL 


Also teacher of JEROME HINES, Bass, and GERHARD PECHNER, Basso 
of The Metropolitan Opera Assn. 


: MARGOLIS 


152 WEST 57TH STREET, N. Y. C. 


Phone CO. 5-9155 








ROSALIE 


MILLER 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
200 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. ‘Phone: Cir. 6-9475 
By appointment only: Miss E. Holt, Secy. 








Estabiished 1867. Operated 
University ef Cincinnati. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


LUTHER A, RICHMAN, Ed.D., Mus.D., Directer and Dean of Faculty 
under auspices Cincinnati Institute ef Fine Arts. AMilated with 
Cemplete soheol ef. 


Degrees, diplomas, certificates. Dormitories, 10 acre campus. Write for free catalog. 
C. M. Benjamin, Registrar, Dept. MA, Highland Ave., and Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 


music. Faculty ef International Reputatien. 














FATHER FLANAGAN'S 


BOYS TOWN CHOIR 


FATHER FRANCIS SCHMITT, DIRECTOR 
NOW BOOKING—WRITE DAVID B. WHALEN, 502 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 22 























NEW MUSIC STRING QUARTET 


Now Booking—Season 1952-53 © 409 E. 69th St., New York 21 TR. 9-1296 








ALICE TUL 


1401 Steinway Bidg., 113 West 57th Street, New York 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


OPERA—CONCERTS— 
Guest Soloist with Orchestras 


LY 








OLIVE 


MIDDLETON soprano 


Available: Opera—Concert—Radio 
Per. Rep. Mrs. Lilli Carey, 25 W. 68th St. N. Y. 








SIGMA ALPHA IOTA 


National Professional Music Fraternity 
Kathleen Davison, National President, 1009 25th Street, Des Moines, lowa 











MU PHI EPSILON 


National Musie Sorority 


National Executive Office, 6604 Map 
Bernice S. Oechsler (Mrs. Ralph J.) Executive Sec.-Treas. 


RUTH ROW CLUTCHER (Mrs. John), National President 


21 Gent Road, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 
| d Ave., Sylvania,O 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


semble, Everett McDowell, director. 
Recreation Center Auditorium, 2,500. 
The Piano Ensemble, Oct. 4 


Columbia 


By Beverty TAYLOR 


Columbia Music Festival Associa- 
tion, 13 Arcade Bldg. Chairman: 
Emert S. Rice. Columbia Township 
Auditorium, 3,300. S. Hurok’s pro- 
duction of Fledermaus, Nov. 2; First 
Piano Quartet, Dec. 1; Artur Rubin- 
stein, Jan. 17; Singing Boys of Nor- 
way, Feb. 2; Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
Ballet, Feb. 18; Pittsburgh Symphony, 
March 14. 


Baltimore 


(Continued from page 238) 
23; Tossy Spivakovsky, Nov. 30; 
Nicole Henriot, Dec. 7; Yi-Kwei Sze, 
Dec. 14; Jorge Bolet, Jan. 11; Suz- 
anne Danco, Jan. 18; Gerard Souzay, 
Jan. 25; Benno Moiseiwitsch, Feb. 1; 
Ruggiero Ricci, Feb. 8. 

Faculty Recital Series: 
Sklarevski, Feb. 15; William Kroll, 
Feb. 22; George Markey, Feb. 29; 
Pasquale Tallarico, March 7; Richard 
Kapuscinski, March 14; Peabody 
String Quartet, March 21. 

Student organizations: Peabody 
Chorus and Madrigal Group, Ifor 
Jones, director; Peabody Orchestra, 
Jan Tomasow, conductor; Opera 
Class, Ernest Lert, director, and 
Leroy Evans, coach; Peabody Band, 
William A. Taylor, conductor. 

Bonney Concert Bureau, 327 N. 
Charles Street. Director: Lillian 
Powell Bonney. Lyric Theatre, 2,800. 
Metropolitan Opera Company, pre- 
senting Fledermaus, Oct. 18, 19, and 
20; Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Oct. 
26; Richard Tucker, Nov. 2; Robert 
Casadesus, Jan. 11; Robert Shaw 
Chorale, March 7; Zino Francescatti, 
April 18. Also Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein Night, Dec. 10; and Charles L. 
Wagner Opera Company, presenting 
La Traviata, Nov. 23. 

Philadelphia Orchestra. 
atre. Conductor: Eugene 
Six concerts. Soloists: 
Brailowsky, Nov. 21; 
malnick, Jan. 9; Victor de Sabata, 
guest conductor, Jan. 30; Claudio 
Arrau, with Alexander Hilsberg con- 
ducting, Feb. 13; Nathan Milstein, 
March 19. 

National Symphony. Lyric Theatre. 
Conductor: Howard Mitchell. Seven 
concerts. Soloists: William Kapell, 
Oct. 30; Rudolf Firkusny, Dec. 11; 
Sir Thomas Beecham, guest conduc- 
tor, Jan. 8; Ellen Ballon, Jan. 22; 
Patrice Munsel, Feb. 5; Artur Rubin- 
stein, with Leopold Stokowski, guest 
conductor, March 11. 

Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, with 
National Symphony. Two  perform- 
ances, Jan. 24 and 25. 

Lyric Theatre. \lanager: 
R. Huber. 


Alexander 


Lyric The- 
Ormandy. 
Alexander 

Jacob Krach- 


Frederick 
Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Two performances: Carmen, 
March 25; Il Trovatore, March 26. 

Baltimore Museum of Art, Charles 
and 31st Sts. Capacity, 448. Director: 
Adelyn D. Breeskin. Young Musi- 
- Series: Edgemar Trio, Oct. 27; 


*uchs Duo, Nov. 10; New Music 
String Quartet, Jan. 12; Thomas 
3rockman, Feb. 16. Etta Cone 


Memorial Concerts ; mid-summer Rose 
Garden Concerts. 


Baltimore Civic Opera Company. 
Director; Leigh Martinet. Carmen, 
Polytechnic Institute Auditorium, 
Dec. 7 and 8. 

Baltimore Music Club. President: 
Mrs. Daniel E. Shehan. Various re- 
cital halls. Opening concert: Claudette 
Sorel, 1951 Federation of Music 


Clubs Contest winner, Sheraton Bel- 
vedere Hotel, Oct. 27 


Baltimore Music Teachers Asso- 


ciation. President: Joyce Barker. 
Dorothy White, lecture, Nov. 11, 
Sponsors recitals, two educational 


programs, and two concerts. 


Brown Memorial Church Choir, 
1316 Park Ave. Organist and direc- 
tor: Richard Ross. Series of monthly 
organ recitals. Soloists: Richard 
Ross, Nov. 4; Catherine Crozier, Dec. 
2; George Markey, Jan. 6; Eugene 
Belt, Feb. 3; Wilmer Welsh, March 
2; Richard Ross, April 6; Jean Lan 
glais, April 27. Alternating series of 
cantatas and oratorios by the choir 
Bach Festival, May 11, 12, and 13. 

Concert Bands, 402 City Hall. Au 
spices: Bureau of Music of the De 
partment of Recreation and Parks, 
City of Baltimore. Superintendent : 
Earl F. Forman. Conductors: Park 
Band No. 1, Gerald Eyth; Parl 
Band No. 2, Charles E. Gwynn; 
Municipal Band No. 1, William S 
Hart, Jr.; Municipal Band No. 2 
Harrison Dodd. Free summer con 
certs in city parks and squares. 

The Chamber Music Society of 
Baltimore. President: Richard Good 

man. Catherine Hooper Hall, Gouch 
er College, 1,000. Albert Herring, in 
co-operation with the Baltimore Mu 
seum of Art, Nov. 3, 4, 6, and 7 
string concert, Nov. 20’: wind concert 
Dec. 18. 


Handel Choir. Director: James W 
Lewis. Christmas program, Easter 
High School Auditorium, Dec. 17. 

Baitimore and Ohio Men's Glee 
Club. Director: James Allen Dash 

Alamedian Light Opera Company. 
Eileen, Polytechnic Auditorium, Nov 
9 and 10. 


Winston-Salem 


(Continued from page 254) 
dance as an art form. 

Winston-Salem Symphony, 822 \V 
5th St. Auspices: Winston-Salen 
Symphony Association. Conductor: 
James R. Lerch. President: Agnew 
Bahnson, Jr. Reynolds Auditorium, 
2,223. Three concerts. Sponsor of one 
concert by the Moravian Band. 

Winston-Salem Teachers College 
Alumni Association Entertainment 
Series, \Winston-Salem Teachers Col- 
lege. President: Susie S. Hilliard. 
Fries Memorial Auditorium, 900. De 
Paur Infantry Chorus, Jan. 25; 
Dorothy Maynor, March 14. 

Civic Music Association, 609 Holly 
Ave. President: Ralph P. Hanes. 
Reynolds Auditorium, 2,223. Jerome 
Hines, Oct. 15; Patrice Munsel, Nov. 
3; Charles L. Wagner Opera Com- 
pany, presenting La Traviata, Nov. 
26; Leonard Pennario, Feb. 1; Pitts- 
burgh Symphony, March 20. 

Forsyth County Concert Series, 
Forsyth County Courthouse. Chair- 
man: Mildred Doub. Mineral Springs 
Auditorium, 1,400. Morley and Gear- 
hart; The Angelaires; Walter Vas- 
sar; Winston-Salem Symphony. 

Arts Council, 822 W. 5th St, 
President: Mrs. Kenneth F. Mount- 
castle. Executive secretary: Gertrude 
Elliot. 

Dance Forum, 2790 
Trail. President: Mrs. George T. 
Harrell, Jr. Reynolds Auditorium, 
2,223. Ballet Theatre, Oct. 12. 

American Guild of Organists, 
Winston-Salem Chapter, Salem Col- 
lege. Dean: Margaret Vardell. Mil- 
dred Hendrix, Oct. 9 


Winston-Salem Operetta Associa- 


- 
Canterbury 


tion, 800 Austin Lane. President: 
Allen Stanley. Reynolds Auditorium, 
2 223 


Oratorio Society, 
director. Maids of 
Melody, H. Grady Miller, director. 
Forsyth Singers, H. Grady Miller, 
director. Mozart Club, Mrs. E. V. 
Ferrell, vice-president ; Handel’s Mes- 
siah, Dec. 2. 


Choruses: Civic 
Clifford E. Bair, 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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San Antonio 
By GENEVIEVE TUCKER 
Victor Alessandro began his first 
full season as conductor of the San 


Antonio Symphony in November. 
Leopold La Fosse has succeeded Ju- 


lius Hegyi as concertmaster of the 


orchestra, and Arthur W. Perkins is 
the new manager. On Dec. 8 the or- 
chestra and its Singers’ Society gave 
a performance of Verdi’s Requiem in 
memory of Max Reiter, founder and 
conductor of the San Antonio Sym- 
phony until his death in December 


of 1950. 


San Antonio Symphony, 916 Mav- 
erick Bldg. Auspices: San Antonio 
Symphony Society. Conductor: Vic- 
tor Alessandro. President: Mrs. 
Edgar Tobin. Manager: Arthur W. 
Perkins. Municipal Auditorium, 6,000. 
Mifteen subscription concerts; eight 
youth concerts; five children’s con- 
certs, Mrs. Max Reiter, narrator; 
eight military concerts; eighteen con- 
erts on tour in Texas. Subscription 
eries soloists: Helen Traubel, Nov. 
3; Nicole Henriot, Nov. 10; Nathan 
Milstein, Nov. 24; Leonard Rose. 
Jec. 1; Frances Yeend, Nan Merri- 
nan, Louis Roney, and Yi-Kwei Sze, 
vith the Singers’ Soci iety of the Sym- 
hony, in Verdi's Requiem, Dec. 8; 
orge Bolet, Dec. 29; Sadler’s Wells 
‘heatre Ballet, Jan. 7; Leopold La 
osse (concertmaster), Jan. 12; Ar- 
hur Fiedler, guest conductor, Jan. 
9; Frances Magnes, Jan. 26; Wil- 
iam Primrose, Feb. 23; Vladimir 
i‘lorowitz, March 1; High School 
horus, March 8; Whittemore and 
owe, March 15. 

Grand Opera Festival. Auspices: 
an Antonio Symphony Society. Di- 
ector: Victor Alessandro. Stage di- 
ector: Anthony L. Stivanello. Choral 
lirector: Charles Stone. Choreogra- 
her: Ruth Matlock. Scene de- 
signer: Peter Wolf. Municipal Audi- 
torium, 6,000. Feb. 9, 10, 16, and 17. 
Faust; Tosca, with Dorothy Kirsten; 
Che Bartered Bride, with Jarmila No- 
votna; Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rus- 
licana. 

Tuesday Musical Club. President: 
Mrs. Garrett Tucker. Recital Hall, 
300. Sixteen afternoon meetings with 
recitals, 

Artist Series. Chairman: Mrs. 
Lawrence P. Baldwin, 104 W. Sum- 


Victor 
dro, conductor, 
San Antonio 


Charles Stone, Alessan- 


choral director, 


Grand Opera 


Festival, San An- Symphony 
tonio 
mit Ave. San Pedro Playhouse, 655. 


James Pease, Nov. 6; Jean Casadesus, 
Dec. 11; Eileen Farrell, Jan. 22; Pa- 
tricia Travers, March 11. 

San Antonio Chamber Music So- 


ciety. President: Ray S. Erlandson. 
Chairman: Eric Sorantin, 121 Prin- 
cess Pass. San Pedro Playhouse, 655. 


Quartetto Italiano, Nov. 19; Pascal 
Quartet, Feb. 15; Griller Quartet, 
Mareh 12; Mannes- Gimpel- Silva Trio, 
April 2 

Friends of Music Concerts. Spon- 
sor: Mrs. James E. Devoe, St. An- 
thony Hotel. Municipal Auditorium, 
6,000. Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Night, Nov. 5; Fledermaus, Nov. 22; 
3allet Russe de Monte Carlo, Dec. 
18; Shankar and his Hindu Ballet, 
Jan. 25; First Piano Quartet, Feb. 20 

San Antonio Opera Guild. Produc- 
tion manager: Rufus Craddock, 220 
5th St. Ballet director: Ruth Mat- 
lock. President: Mrs. Claude B. 
Hudspeth, Sr. Sunken Garden Thea- 
tre, 3,500. The Bartered Bride, with 
Jacquelynne Moody and Henry Pra- 
ther, Sept. 7; three other productions 
to be announced. 

American Guild of Organists, 
Alamo Chapter. Dean: Joyce Cham- 
berlain, 1108 Kayton Ave. Campbell 
Smith, in November; Arthur Poister, 
Jan. 21; Donald Willing, in May. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, 
24th and Durango Sts. Fine Arts 
Auditorium, 2,000. Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Eric Sorantin, conductor; 
Choral Club, David A. Strough. 

Trinity University. Head of music 
department: Albert Herff-Beze, 605 
Donaldson Ave. Opera works shop, 
Sam Selman and Harry Alden White, 
directors, 





Waco 


By Roxy Grove 


Daniel Sternberg, John Woldt, and 
Donald I. Moore are sharing the con- 
ductorship of the Baylor University 
Symphony during the absence of its 
regular leader, Gid Waldrop, who is 
spending the year in New York. Mr. 
Sternberg is presenting Stravinsky’s 
Symphony of Psalms and Honegger’s 
King David, which represent major 
departures from the repertoire ordi- 
narily given here. On March 20 he 
will conduct the Dallas Symphony in 
a performance of the Mendelssohn 
two-piano concerto recently discov- 
ered by Orazio Frugoni, pianist-in- 
residence at Baylor University. Wal- 
ter Hendl, regular conductor of the 
Dallas organization, and Mr. Frugoni 
will appear as soloists. The work 
will be given its first American per- 
formance by the same musicians in 
Dallas on the day before the Waco 
performance. 


Waco Civic Music Concerts, 1842 
Austin Ave. Auspices: Civic Music 
Association. President: Roy Hatch. 
Secretary: Mrs. A. M. Goldstein. 
Waco Hall, 2,500. Longines Sym- 
phonette, Nov. 20; Leonard Pennario, 
Jan. 24; Singing Boys of Norway, 
April 5; Benno and Sylvia Rabinof, 
April 2 


February, 1952 


Baylor University. Special events. 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet, Jan. 8; 
Dallas Symphony, with Orazio Fru- 
goni and Walter Hendl, soloists, and 
Daniel Sternberg, guest conductor, 
March 20. 

School of Music. Dean: Daniel 
Sternberg. University Symphony, 
Daniel Sternberg, John Woldt, and 
Donald I. Moore, conductors; Ora- 
torio Chorus, Robert Hopkins, direc- 
tor; Symphonic Band, Donald _ I. 
Moore, conductor. Symphonic and 
choral soloists and events: concert, 
with Orazio Frugoni, soloist, and Ora- 
torio Chorus presenting Stravinsky’s 
Symphony of Psalms, Nov. 8; com- 
bined organizations, Fagor wer Han- 
del’s Messiah, Dec. 18; orchestral con- 
cert, with Harriet Risk Woldt, cellist, 
Feb. 7; combined organizations, pre- 
senting Honegger’s King David, 
March 27. Band series soloists: Cecil 
Leeson, Jan. 24; José Mendez, Feb. 
14. 

Chamber-music Director: 
Lino Bartoli. Two concerts. 

Waco Music Festival. Sponsors: 
Waco Music Teachers Association, 
Baylor University, and Waco City 
Schools. Chairman: Mrs. Curtis 
Smith, 3109 Trice Ave. Orchestral, 
choral, and chamber-music concerts 
devoted to Bach and Haydn, with 
guest soloist, March 24-30. - 

International Society for Contem- 
porary Music, Waco Chapter. Ad- 
visor: John Woldt, Baylor Univer- 
sity. Two programs. 


Series. 





William A. Har- 


Gene L. Hemmle, 
rod, conductor 


dean, Texas Tech- 


of the Lubbock nological College 
Symphony music department, 
Lubbock 


Lubbock 


By Sim Myers 


Lubbock’s concert season is being 
expanded this year by ‘the presentation 
of a new series by the Dolly Lynch 
Concert Bureau of Amarillo. “An- 
other increase is being provided by 
the Lubbock Symphony, which is giv- 
ing five pairs of subscription concerts 
The Theatre Arts Dance Company 
was organized in September, with 
Eugene Bandzevicius, formerly ballet 
master of the Lithuanian State Bal- 
let, as ballet master. 

Texas Technological College now 
has a student symphony, which is con- 
ducted by Joseph L. Haddon. Robert 
Dean, new instructor of string in 
struments at the college, is also the 
new concertmaster of the Lubbock 
Symphony. 


Lubbock Symphony, 2214 25th St 
Conductor: William A. Harrod 
Chairman of the board: Marion Key 
Manager: Crystelle S. Sanders. High 
School Auditorium, 1,490. Five pairs 
of subscription concerts Soloists 
José and Amparo Iturbi, Oct. 22 and 
23; Texas Technological Festival 
Chorus and soloists to be announced 
Dec. 3 and 4; Mary Jeanne van 
Appledorn, pianist, Robert Dean, viol 
ist, and Ira Schantz, tenor, Feb. 11 
and 12; Julius Hegyi, violinist, and 
Lewis Ward, pianist and winner of 
the South Plains Music Teachers As 
sociation Contest, March 24 and 25; 
soloists to be announced for Cole 
Porter program, April 21 and 22. 


Texas Technological College Artist 
Course. Auspices: Gene L. Hemmle 
High School Auditorium, 1,490. Jen 
nie Tourel, Oct. 26; Helen Traubel, 


Nov. 5; Rudolf Firkusny, Jan. &; 
Jascha Heifetz, March 17; Claudi 
Arrau, April 1; Giuseppe di Stefano, 
\pril 30 


Lynch Concert Series. \lanagei 
Dolly Lynch, 1000 Western Ave., 
Amarillo, Tex. High School Audi 
torium, 1,490. First Piano Quartet 
Feb. 4; other events to be announced 


Twilight Music Hour Recitals. 
Chairman: Gene L. Hemmle. Texas 
Technological Museum Auditorium, 
220. Afternoon concerts by local 
artists on the first and third Sundays 
of each month 


Texas Technological College De- 
partment of Music. ean: (iene L 
Hemmle. Concert band, D. O. Wiley, 
conductor. Symphony, Joseph L 
Haddon. conductor. Local concerts 
and spring tours of Texas and New 
Mexico by both groups 

Summer band school. Outdoor con 
certs by three bands under guest con 
ductors, June and July. 

Other concerts: faculty recitals; 
Christmas concert, by combined mu 
sical organizations, Dec. 10, 11, and 


12. 
Lubbock Littie Theatre, 1710 


3roadway. Chairman: Mrs. C. C 
Caldwell. High School Auditorium, 
1,490. Operettas in conjunction with 


TEXAS 





Edwin A. Bebb, 
president, North 
Texas Civic Mu- 
sic Association, 
Wichita Falls 


Frederic Balazs, 

conductor of the 

Wichita Falls 
Symphony 


the Lubbock Music Club. H. M. S 
Pinafore, Dec. 17, 18, and 19; other 
productions to be announced. Sun 
mer program: musical shows, pre- 
sented in city parks 

Theatre Arts Dance Company. 
Ballet master: Eugene Bandzevicius 
President: Lewis Walker, 1905 Ave 
R. Ballet programs and _ variety 
shows 

South Plains Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation. President: Cecile Meskimen 
High School Auditorium, 1,490 
Massed piano ensemble, March 22 
First Methodist Church, 2,000. Musi 
festival, April 30, May 1 and 2 
Sponsors Saturday morning radio 
programs, fall and winter; sponsors 
competition in June, for appearance 
with Lubbock Symphony and _ for 
music scholarships to Texas Techni 
logical College 


Wichita Falls 


By W. L. UNpERwoop 


Wichita Falis Symphony. Auspi 
ces: Wichita Falls Symphony So- 
ciety Conductor: Frederic Balazs 
President: Harley F. Goble. Mana- 
ger: Mrs. J. W. Akin, Jr. Memorial 
Auditorium, 3,200. Four subscription 
concerts. Soloists: Frank Pal, Irina 
Kladivova, and Carlyle Ramey, danc- 
ers, and chorus, in The Cathedral (a 
ballet choreographed by Mr. Pal to 
music by Charlene Underwood), Jan 
uary ; winners of Wallace Award Au 
ditions (held in January under the 
joint sponsorship of the S: 
Society and Midwestern University), 
April 

North Texas Civic Music Associa- 


tion. President: Edwin A. Bebb 
Wichita Falls High School Audit 
rium, 1,450. Irra Petina and Kurt 


Ferrante and Teicher, 
; Iva Kitchell, Feb. 22; Griller 
March 8; Singing 
April 4 


Baum, Jan. 6; 
Feb. 12 
String Quartet, 
Bovs of Norway, 





MARGARET 


SITTIG 


Communications to 1401 Steinway Bidg. 
113 West 57th St., New York City 19 
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. Belles, women singers who convert 
O | e the chorus into a mixed chorus for 
special effects. Two concerts, No- 


vember and spring; out-of-town con- 
By Joun Fay certs. 
<j Catholic Theatre Guild, Cathedral 
Max P. McGill is the president of | Rectory. Director: Father Anthony 
the Mobile Symphonic Society (for- Zoghby. Musical shows with local 
merly the Mobile Chamber Orches- talent. 


tra), which now functions as a little 
MuscleShoals 


symphony. 
Civic Music Association, 3606 Old 
By Wiiu1am Lite Harris 


Shell Rd., Springhill. President: C. 
M. A. Rogers. Murphy High School 
Auditorium, 1,220. Astrid Varnay, 
Oct. 4; National Male Quartet, Oct. 
30; Ana Maria’s Spanish Ballet, Dec. 
6; Dallas Symphony, March 13. 


O. Box 


The Muscle Shoals Concert Associ- 
ation series and the Celebrity Concerts 
series have been consolidated under 
the name of Muscle Shoals Concerts. 
The Muscle Shoals area includes the 
cities of Florence, Sheffield, and Tus- 
cumbia. 

Muscle Shoals Concerts. _’ resi- 
Halict Theatre; Belict Ruse de St? eee naan Pie 

: e ; a a. Secretary - 
- aa oe en ence, Ala. Coffee High School Audi- 
ee eens = torium, Florence, 1,600. James Mel- 
_—, ton, Oct. 15; Charles L. pa, al Op- 

Company, presenting La raviata, 

Mobile Opera Guild, 126 Houston Gy 2, Ballet Theatre, jan. 21; 
St. President: C. A. Jaumhauer. NT ge a «ca 
Murphy High School Auditorium, Whittemore and Lowe, March 6. 
1,220. Puccini's Madama Butterfly, Auspices: Local chapter, American 
i. ee Association of University Women. 
President: Mrs. Charles Rasch, Flor- 
ence, Ala. Coffee High School Audi- 
torium, 1,600. National Youth Thea- 
tre, Oct. 6; Edwin Strawbridge Com- 
pany, Jan. 30; Children’s World Thea- 
tre, Feb. 26. 


Theatre Asscciates, P. 
1031. President: E. E. Criminale. 
Murphy High School Auditorium, 
1,220; Ft. Whiting Auditorium, 2,000. 


Mobile Opera Guild Workshop, 
205 Main St., Prichard, Ala. Presi- 
dent: Mary E. Odom. Springhill 
Avenue Recreation Center, 1,000; Joe 
Jefferson Playhouse, 200. Offenbach’s 


R. S. V. P. (Monsieur Choufleuri), State Teachers College. Presi- 
Sept. 25 and 26. dent: E. B. Newton. Manager: F. E. 
Lund, Florence, Ala. Kilby Audito- 


Mobile Symphonic Society, Oak- 
Jand Ave., Springhill. Conductor: 
Vernon Raines. President: Max P. 
McGill. Manager: Robert Hunter. 
Murphy High School Auditorium, 
1,220. Two concerts, September and 
December, with guest scloists, and 
with a chorus in December. 


rium, Florence, 500. Three events to 
be announced; programs by faculty 
members, students, choral clubs, and 
instrumental ensembles. 


Montgomery 


Community Chorus, Dauphin Way By FreLtps VARNER 

Methodist Church. Director: Carroll ; : 
C. Riddle. Summer concert; oratorio Montgomery Symphony. ( onduc- 
in December. tor: Edgar C. Glyde. Sidney Lanier 
Auditorium, 2,000. Four regular con- 
Mobile Male Chorus, 221 Azalea certs; one children’s concert (spon- 
Circle, Springhill. Director: Fred L. sored by the Montgomery Music 
Reuter. Manager: Tom Sawyer. Study Club). Regular concert solo- 
Murphy High School Auditorium, ists: Margaret Stevenson, Nov. 12; 
1,220. Personnel also includes ten Emily Lincoln, Jan. 25; Sidney La- 


| Maria Carreras 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEAC 
"Playing in the grand manner''—N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


Class and individual 


studio recital each month. 





169 E, 78th St., N. Y. City . . . BU 8-0311 
COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
Accompanist of 
Patrice Munsel, Charles Kuliman 
nd other 


135 W. 58th ST., N.Y.C. Ci 6-8067 Metropolitan Opera singers. 


FREDERICK HH] KE YN E_ renor 


concert—opera—oratorio ® teacher of singing 
259 WEST 12th STREET, NYC 14 WA 9-2660 


HOMER G. MOWE 


Faculty: Yale University 

Member—American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
National Associction of Teachers of Singing; 

New York Singing Teachers Association. 


marcreT PARDEE vounsr-teacter 


Faculty Juilliard School of Music 
114-104 227th ST., CAMBRIA HEIGHTS, N. Y. 


JOSEPHINE F R Y PIANIST 


Courses for Teachers in integration of aural theory with piano study, 
as well as special attention to ornamentation in Bach. 
Three day courses will be given also during July and August. 


160 West 73 St., N. Y. ..... - TR 27-6700 














Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 171 West 71st St. 
New York City 
EN 2-2165 














LA. 7-0202 
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nier High School Chorus, March 7; 
Nelson and Neal, April 15. 
Montgomery Concert Course. 
Co-directors: Lily Byron Gill and 
Mary Perdue. Sidney Lanier Audi- 
torium, 2,000. Risé Stevens, Oct. 10; 
Fledermaus, Nov. 7; Leonard War- 
ren, Jan. 9; Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
Ballet, Feb. 6; Pittsburgh Symphony, 
March 1; Vladimir Horowitz, March 


11. 


Montgomery Civic Music Associa- 
tion. President: R. F. Hudson, Jr. 
Sidney Lanier Auditorium, 2,000. 
Raymond Lewenthal, Jan. 10; Sing- 
ing Boys of Norway, Feb. 12; 
Blanche Thebom, April 6. 


Montgomery Music Study Club. 
Chairman: Mrs. Nat Welch. Museum 
of Fine Arts, 250. Beverly Hester 
Hagan, Nov. 11; Troy State Mad- 
rigal Singers, Jan. 13; Virginia Stiles, 
Carolyn Voshell, and Effie Jean Cor- 
bitt, March 9; Helen Carter’s Little 
Fiddlers, date to be announced. 


University of Alabama String 
Quartet. Auspices: Citizens Commit- 
tee. Four concerts: Oct. 3, 10, 17, 
and 24. ’ 


Birmingham 
By Lity May CaLpwe.i 


The Birmingham Metropolitan 
Opera Association has been organized 
to sponsor annual appearances of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company here. 
More than 4,000 guarantors from all 
parts of the state are enlisted in the 
project. Two operas will be presented 
in May, one of which has been under- 
written by the Birmingham Music 
Club. 

The Birmingham Symphony has 
moved its concerts from Phillips Au- 
ditorium, which seats 1,800, to the 
Municipal Auditorium, which can ac- 
commodate 3,000 when set up for svm- 
phony concerts. Subscriptions for the 
seven regular concerts can now be had 
for as little as $3. A pre- 7 bene- 
fit concert—Symphony in Fashion, 
with Robert Merrill and Colleen Hut- 
chins (Miss America) as guests, 
raised approximately $4,000 for the 
orchestra’s budget. The organization 
opened its third season under the di- 
rection of Arthur Bennett Lipkin 
without a deficit. 


Birmingham Symphony. Auspices: 
Birmingham Civic Symphony Associa- 
tion. Conductor: Arthur Bennett 
Lipkin. President: O. L. Schan- 
bacher. Manager: Oliver Roosevelt. 
Municipal Auditorium, 3,000. Seven 
subscription concerts; Pop concert; 
youth concerts; benefit concert. Sub- 
scription series soloists: Eleanor 
Steber, Oct. 30; Alec Templeton, Dec. 
12; winners of state-wide auditions, 
Jan. 17; Artur Rubinstein, Feb. 13; 
Elena Nikolaidi, March 13; Carroll 
Glenn and Eugene List, April 16. 


Birmingham Music Club Artists 
Series. President: Mrs. Burr Nabors. 
Manager: Marvin McDonald, Atlanta, 
Ga. Municipal Auditorium, 5,500. 
Risé Stevens, Oct. 13; S. Hurok’s 
production of Fledermaus, Nov. 6; 
Yehudi Menuhin, Dec. 5; Leonard 
Warren, Jan. 12; Sadler’s Wells Thea- 
atre Ballet, Feb. 5; Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, Feb. 27; Vladimir Horowitz, 
March 5; Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, presenting Madama _ Butterfly, 
May 6. 


Birmingham Metropolitan Opera 
Association. Sponsors Birmingham 
appearance of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Municipal Auditorium, 5,- 
500: Lucia di Lammermoor, May 5. 


Hugh Thomas Choir. Director: 
Hugh Thomas. Five local concerts; 
seven out-of-town concerts in Ala- 
bama. 


Birmingham 


Conservatory of 
Music. Director: 


Martha Dick Mc- 


™~ ALABAMA 





Theodore Russell, 


Arthur Bennett 


Lipkin, conduc- conductor of the 
tor, Birmingham Jackson Sym- 
Symphony phony 


Clung. Four chamber operas with 
student casts. 

Opera Guild. Directors: Martha 
and John Light. Six programs ot 
opera scenes performed by young 
singers. 

Miscellaneous events: Rodgers 
and Hammerstein Night, Nov. 23; 
Ballet Theatre, Oct. 13. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson 


By Mary A.ice BooKuart 


Jackson Music Association, 125 S 
Congress St. President: Alvon Doty. 
Manager: Coullet-Lea, Inc. Municipal 
Auditorium, 3,300. Risé Stevens, Oct. 
22: Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Nov. 15: 


Cincinnati Symphony, with 





t 4 ot as PS 
Mrs. D. C. Lea, 
co-owner, Coul- 
let-Lea, 

Jackson 


Armand Coullet, 
co-owner, Coul- 
Inc., let-Lea, Inc., 
Jackson 


William 


London, 


Dorotha Powers, March 4; 
Kapell, March 26; George 
April 24. 

Coullet-Lea, Inc., 125 S. Congress 
St. Municipal Auditorium, 3,300. Fled- 
ermaus, Nov. 8; Margaret Truman, 
Noy. 12; Longines Symphonette, Dec. 
1. 

Pg yo Symphony, 1701 N. State 

Auspices: Jackson Symphony As- 
adler Conductor: Theodore C. 
Russell. President: Mrs. Irwin Cole- 
man. Christian Center Bldg., Mill- 
saps College, 1,000. Five subscription 


concerts. Soloists: Lehman Engel, 
guest conductor, Oct. 16; John Yar- 
borough, Dec. 11; Robert Morris, 


Feb. 5; Clyde Elizey, March 18; Mr. 
and Mrs. Rex Cooper, April 29. 
Jackson Opera Guild, Inc. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. John T. Caldwell, Jr. 
Christian Center Bldg., 1,000. Cavalle- 
ria Rusticana, Pagliacci; with Evelyn 
King, Thelma Haas, Betty Jo Davis, 
Richard King, and Henry Feux; Au- 
drey Shuh, Walter Fredericks, Eu- 
gene Loper, and A. E. Tellinghuisen. 
College Lyceum Association, 1325 
Lynch. President: John E. Hall. Dans- 
by Hall, Jackson College for Negro 
Teachers, 1,000. Todd Duncan, Oct. 
21; Katherine Bacon, Nov. 11; Don 
Cossack Chorus, Nov. 25; Tropicana 
Dance Group, Feb. 24; Jackson Col- 
lege Choir, with guest artist, March 
2; Jackson Symphony, March 14. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Milwaukee 


By Frank H. NELSON 


Milwaukee Orchestral Association, 


144 E. Wells St. President: lred- 
erick P. Sammond. Manager: Myra 
Peache. Pabst Theatre, 1,620. Ten 
subscription concerts by the Chicago 
Symphony. Soloists: Gina Bachauer, 
Oct. 15; Leonard =e Oct. 29; 
Eugene Istomin, Dec. Ann Ayars 


and others, in Gluck’s Tease ed Euri- 
dice, Dec. 17; Zino Francescatti, Jan. 
21; Regina Resnik and George Lon- 
don, in Bartok’s Bluebeard’s Castle, 
Feb. 4; Arthur Grumiaux, March 17; 
Jean Casadesus, March 31. 


Pabst Theatre. Manager: 
Peache, 144 E. Wells St. 
1,620. Milwaukee Operetta Guild, 
presenting Friml’s Katinka, Sept. 29 
and 30; Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Night, Oct. 21; Florentine Opera 
Company, presenting Pagliacci and 


Myra 
Capacity : 


The Telephone, Nov. 1 and 2; Sad- 
er’s Wells Theatre Ballet, Nov. 3; 
harles A. Wagner Opera Company, 


presenting La Traviata, Nov. 17; 
Music Under the Stars Orchestra and 
chorus, Jerzy Bojanowski, conductor, 
Nov. 20; Lutheran A _ Cappella 
choir, Dec. 2; Ballet Theatre, Dec. 
i4, 15, and 16; Ballet Russe de Monte 
arlo, Feb. 29, March 1 and 2; Ripon 
ollege Choir, April 2; Milw: aukee 
A Cappella Choristers, April 30. 


2007 
Car- 

William 
Halls, 3,- 
Novaes, Oct. 
Opera Company, 


Civic Concert Association, 
North Prospect Ave. President : 
ter Wells. Secretary: Mrs. 
Valling. City Auditorium 
500 to 6,000. Guiomar 
5; Metropolitan 
resenting Fledermaus, Dec. 5; Jan 
’eerce, Jan. 3; Minneapolis Sym- 
hony, Jan. 26; Benno and Sylvia 
Xabinof, March 26; Astrid Varnay, 
\pril 28. 

729 North 
Herman A. 
Lorenz W. Heise. 
Moll. City Audi- 
torium Hall, 4,500. Jascha Heifetz, 
Oct. 23; First Piano Quartet, Nov. 
14; Handel’s Messiah, Dec. 9; Marian 
Anderson, Feb. 29; Bach’s Mass in 


Arion Musical Club, 
Broadway. Conductor: 
Nott. President : 
Secretary: Grace 


B minor, April 20; Leonard Warren, 
May 1; Arion Junior Chorus, May 
10. 


Wauwatosa Community Concert 
Association, President: Clyde A. 
Parnell. Secretary: Verna Van 
Uxem, 518 North 64th St. Wau- 
watosa High School Auditorium, 
1,400. de Paur Infantry Chorus, Nov. 
6; Tossy Spivakovsky, Nov. 19; 
Byron Janis, Jan. 30; Mata and Hari, 
March 11; Nan Merriman, April 3 


North Shore Community Concert 
Association. President: Ralph von 
Briesen, 135 W. Wells St. Shore- 
wood Auditorium, 1,200. Patricia 
Travers, Oct. 24; Cesare Siepi, Jan. 
18; St. Louis Symphony, Feb. 1; 
Morley and Gearhart, April 22. 


Music Under the Stars Concerts. 
Auspices: Milwaukee County Park 
Commission, 901 N. 9th St. Conduc- 
tor: Jerzy Bojanowski. Manager: 
Sam Basan. Emil Blatz Temple of 
Music, Washington Park, 12,500; in 
case of rain the City Auditorium is 
used. Six summer concerts with 
guest soloists and guest conductors. 


American Guild of Organists, Wis- 
consin Chapter. Dean: Mathilda 
Schoessow. Recitals in various 
churches. Carl Weinrich, Nov. 4; 
Fernando Germani, Dec. 2; George 


Markey, Feb. 3. 


Milwaukee Opera Guild. P resi- 
dent: Richard L. Harrington. City 
Auditorium Hall, 4,500. Two perfor- 
mances by the New York City Opera 
Company: Aida, Nov. 29; Carmen, 
Dec. 6. 


February, 1952 





Jerzy Bojanowski, Myra. Peache, 

conductor, Music manager of the 

Under the Stars Pabst Theatre, 

Concerts, Mil- Milwaukee 
waukee 


Civic Music Association and Mil- 
waukee Art Institute. Institute Au- 
ditorium, 250. Robert Legler, pianist, 
Margaret Fitzgerald, mezzo-soprano, 
and Joseph Di Frances, baritone, Feb. 
17; piano trio—Donald Bartleman, 
violinist, Walter Heermann, cellist, 
and Erving Mantey, pianist, March 
16. 


Milwaukee Association of Teach- 
ers of Music and Allied Arts. 
Atheneum, 450. Martial Singher, 
March 9. Youth in Music Series. 
Milwaukee Art Institute Auditorium, 
250. Olga Chronis, mezzo-soprano; 
Guy Johnson, pianist; Danilo Ferrari, 
pianist; Lucille Kailer, soprano; 
Gabriel Di Piazza, pianist; Carrie 
Mae Taylor, soprano; Stefan Bardas, 
pianist; Anna May Boerner, soprano; 
Natalie Jenne, pianist; Anne Marie 
Greene, soprano. 


Milwaukee Players and Milwaukee 
Civic Light Opera Co. Director : 
Robert Friedel. Lincoln High School 
Auditorium, 1,500. Three musical 
comedies. 


Roman International Opera Com- 


pany. Manager: Herman Tappo. 
Tosca, Oct. 6; La Bohéme, Nov. 10. 
Miscellaneous events: United 


Mil- 


Edward 


States Marine Band, Sept. 13; 
waukee Catholic Symphony, 
Zielinaki conducting, Nov. 25, March 
2 and 9, May 18; Lutheran Sym- 
phonic Band, Dec. 10 and April 28; 
Civic Orchestra, Milton Rusch con- 
ducting, March 2 and May 13; Civic 
Symphonic Band, Joseph Skornicka 
conducting, March 9; Margaret Dee 
and Roland Dittl, duo-pianists, March 
4 


Madison 


By Wiiutiam L. DoupNa 


Madison Civic 
Chorus. Auspices: 
Music Association. 
ter Heermann. President: Mrs. Ho- 
mer Carter. Masonic Auditorium, 
1,310. Three regular orchestra con- 
certs; one youth concert; two com- 
bined concerts. Orchestral concert 
soloists: André de Ribaupierre, Oct. 
30; Margaret Thueneman, Feb. 22; 
Fern Kirkpatrick, trumpeter, and 
Robert Woollen, clarinetist, April 30. 
Youth concert soloist: Joan Talia- 
ferro, pianist, Nov. 25. Combined 
concerts: Handel’s Messiah, with 
Madison Philharmonic Chorus and 
soloists, Dec. 16; Brahms’s Requiem, 
with Bettina Bjorksten and Raymond 
McAfee, March 23. 


Wisconsin Union Concert Series. 
Auspices: Wisconsin Union Concert 
Committee (students). Wisconsin 
Union Theatre, 1,285. Whittemore 
and Lowe, Nov. 15 and 16; Claudio 
Arrau, Jan. 15 and 16; Kirsten Flag- 
stad, Feb. 18 and 20; George London, 
Feb. 26 and 27; Nathan Milstein, 
March 25 and 26. 

University of Wisconsin School of 


Music. Chairman: Leland Coon. Mu- 
sic Hall, 800. Pro Arte Quartet, with 


Symphony 
Madison 
Conductor: Wal- 


and 
Civic 


assisting 


Nov. 4. 


ning 


artists, six concerts begin- 


Concerts by Gunnar 


Johannsen and Leo Steffens, pianists; 


WISCONSIN 


Albert Rahier, violinist; Ernst and instein, March 26 and 27. 

Marie Friedlander, cellist and pianist ; : : 

Bernard Milofsky, violist; eh sen Hy , Community Concert Association, 

bands; university symphony; Sigma P. O. Box. 630. President: — > 

Alpha Iota; Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia: Funk, Jr. Secretary: Harmer Root 

and students. ’ Vocational School Auditorium, 1,200 
Bartlett and Robertson, Nov. 7; Min 


Other events: 
son Philharmonic Chorus; 


Madi- 


Concerts by 


Sigma Al- Hines, 
pha Tota Alumnae; Maennerchor ; 22. 
Mozart Club; Grieg Male Chorus 


Lectures on opera by Sigfrid Prager 


By Norris ALAN PyNnn 
LaCrosse Symphony. 


Leigh E 


ler. Secretary: 


cational 


Three pairs of subscription concerts: 
one children’s concert. 
ael Rabin, 
Warfield, Jan. 


LaCrosse Civic Choir. 
Bernard 
Auditorium, 


Conductor : 
Jake Hoesch- 
Evelyn Masruud. Vo- 
School Auditorium, 1,200. 


Ider. President : 


Soloists : 
14 and 15: 
30 and 31; 


Mich- 
William 
Artur Rub- 


dent : 


Nov. 


neapolis Symphony, 


masses. 


concerts, 
nounce 


Dec. 2; Je rome 


Jan. 19; Martha Lipton, Aprii 


LaCrosse State College Artists 
Series. 
College 


LaCrosse be 


Chairman: O. White 
Auditorium, 800. Events 


State 


announced 


Direct 
McGhee. Vocational School 
1,200. Oratorios and 
Solois ts to be announced 


LaCrosse Concert Band. Auspices: 
American 
Conductor: D. R 


Federation of Musicians 
Wartinbee. Pres 

Irving Peshak. Summer pa | 
with soloists to be in 


d 
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The Cleveland Institute of Music 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Mus.D., Director 
3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland is, Ohio 
Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, 
Bachelor of Science in Education* 
(*by arrangement with Kent State Univ.) 








| PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


Founded 1870 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY — 


nd Season 


pean LEADING To DIPLOMAS AND foment 
* “ember of the National Association of Schools of M 
Jon Storte President-Director, 1617 Spruce St., Phila, 3, Pa. 


artered 











OOSEVELT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL of MUSIC 


Appiled and Theoretical Music, C ition i 
and Music Education. Bachelor of Music and Bo of 
Musle Degrees. Comolete facilities. Active Opera Workshop. 





Write for bulletin 


430 S. Michigan Ave.-Chicago 5, Ill. « WAbash 2-3580 








MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Janet D. Schenck, Dir. 


Bachelor of Music Saanee @ Master of Music Degree in Applied 


Music, Theory, Composition, Musicology 


and naete Education 


238 East 105th Street, New York 29, 








Mme. MERLE ALCOCK 


From her 


studio: 


Eileen Farrell, 5 yrs. Margaret Phillips, 4 yrs. 
Helen Waller, 3 yrs. Fred Jones, 3 yrs 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Formerly of Metropolitan Opera 
Metropolitan Opera Studios 
1425 B'way, New York 18 








EVAN EVANS 


Director, Music Dept., 


Faculty sentere School g 
Chautauqua Summer 8c 


BARITONE 


Teacher of Singing 
tudles 258 Riverside Drive, New York City 








WILLIAM PIERCE HERMAN 


Teacher Patrice Munsel, Coloratura Soprano 
Robert Rounseville, Tenor 
of Norman Scott, Bass 


19 E. 94th St., N. Y. 28 
ATwater 9-6735 











Studie: 48 West 84th Street, New York TR 4-6348 


LOTTE LEONARD’... 


Recital-programs 








cuarces Gc. READING 


120 WEST 87th St., N. Y. C. 


TR 7-7573 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Assistant to the late Giuseppe De 
- auther- 
ene of 
the “Art of Bel Cant 








‘-RUBINI-REICHLIN 


© Voice—152 W. 57th St., NYC—Ci 7-2636—Summer Classes, Lenox, Mass. 











BELLE JULIE SOUDAN 


Faculty: Juilliard School of Music and Juilliard Summer School 
Studio Address: 200 West 57th Street, New York 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 











BERNARD TAYLO 


464 Riverside Drive * Tele.: MOnument 2-6797 


Teacher of Singing 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
and JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 








LUCIA DUNHAM 


Address: 173 Riverside Drive, New York 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Faculty: 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
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Des Moines 


By Francis J. PYLE 


The Des Moines Civic Music Asso- 
ciation and the Drake University Con- 
vocations Committee are sponsoring 
a concert by the Paganini Quartet 
that will be given on the school cam- 
pus for association members and 
university students. The Drake-Des 
Moines Symphony has increased its 
list of guest soloists from two to 
three. Enthusiasm for the Municipal 
Band concerts, heard last summer by 
nearly 60,000 people, has induced civic 
leaders to submit a proposition to the 
electorate that would authorize a one- 
eighth mill tax levy for the support 
of free outdoor band concerts and 
for a summer program of music for 
Des Moines children. 


Drake-Des Moines Symphony, 
Drake University. Auspices: Drake- 
Des Moines Symphony Association. 
Conductor: Frank Noyes. President: 
Mrs. Lawrence Kelley. Manager: 
Robert Stuhr. KRNT Radio Theatre, 
4,200. Four subscription concerts. 
Soloists: Dorothy Maynor, Nov. 11; 
Szymon Goldberg, Jan. 13; Rudolf 
Firkusny, March 9; winners of young 
artists auditions, May 4. 

Des Moines Civic Music Associa- 
tion. President: Lorrain E. Watters. 
Manager: Sam _ Schloss. KRNT 
Radio Theatre, 4,200. Cleveland Sym- 
phony, Nov. 14 (two concerts, in- 
cluding an afternoon young people’s 
program); Ballet Theatre, Dec. 
Robert Shaw Chorale, Dec. 8; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Feb. 21; Kirsten Flag- 
stad, March 7. 

KRNT Radic Theatre, 10th and 
Pleasant Sts. Capacity, 4,200. Man- 
ager: Duane C. Peterson. Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre Ballet, Nov. 10; Ballet 
Theatre, Dec. 5; Metropolitan Opera 
Company, April or May. 

Drake University College of Fine 
Arts. Director: Frank B. Jordan. 
University Auditorium, 1,000; KRNT 


Radio Theatre, 4,200; University 
Church Auditorium, 3,250. Paganini 
Quartet, co-sponsored by Convoca- 


tions Committee and the Civic Music 
Association, Jan. 14. 

University Chorus, Stanford Hul- 
shizer, director; Handel’s Messiah, 
three performances, Dec. 15 and 16; 
concert, May 11. A Cappella Choir, 
Stanford MHulshizer, director; two 
concerts; tour through the central 
states, April 23 to May 2. Concert 
Band, Gordon Bird, conductor; three 
concerts; tour through the central 
states, April 14 to 18; wind instru- 
ment festival, Feb. 26. Drake Night 
of Opera, production to be an- 
nounced, April 17 to 20. Faculty re- 
citals. 7 


Des Moines Municipal Band. 
Auspices: Musicians’ Union and Des 
Moines Civic Music Association. 


Frank Noyes, con- 

ductor, Drake- 

Des Moines Sym- 
phony 


Conductor: Lorrain E. Watters. Six 
Sunday evening concerts during the 
summer. 

lowa High School Music Associa- 
tion and lowa Music Educators’ 
Association. [HSMA president: P. 
S. Lapham. IMEA president: Gordon 
W. Bird. Local co-ordinator: Lorrain 
E. Watters. Drake University Field 
House, 7,500. All-lowa High School 
Music Festival: Frank Noyes, guest 
orchestra conductor; Frank Piersol, 
guest band conductor; Al Stewart, 
guest choral director; Nov. 23 and 24. 


Davenport 


By Ina WicKHAM 


Tri-City Symphony, 2915 Middle 

Rd. Auspices: Tri-City Symphony 
Association. Conductor: Harry John 
Brown. President: Don Colvin. Mana- 
ger: Mrs. R. B. Von Maur. Masonic 
Temple, 3,000. Five subscription con- 
certs; seven young people’s concerts. 
Subscription series soloists: Rise 
Stevens, Nov. 11; William Primrose, 
Jan. 27; Giuseppe Valdengo, Feb. 24; 
Jean Casadesus, March 23. 
” Civic Music Association, 2404 
Pershing Ave. President: Henry 
Priester. Manager: Mrs. O. K. Iles. 
Orpheum Theatre, 2,500. Bakaleinikoff 
Sinfonietta, Oct. 9; Cleveland Sym- 
phony, Nov. 13; Fledermaus, Dec. 4; 
Jerome Hines, Jan. 22; Jacques 
Abram, March 4. 

Community Orchestra, 2915 Middle 
Rd. Conductor: Harry John Brown. 
Training orchestra for Tri-City Sym- 
phony. One concert. 


Waterloo 


By Marion SMITH 


Waterloo Symphony. Auspices: 
Waterloo Symphony Association. Con- 
ductor: Otto Jelinek. President: 
Charles F. Swisher. Secretary-mana- 
ger: Edna Campbell, 118 Sans Souci 
Dr. East High School Auditorium, 
1,200. Three free concerts. Soloists: 
Ellen Aakvik, Nov. 20; audition win- 
ner, April 21. 

Waterloo Teachers-Community 
Concert Series. President: Herbert 
Goodwin. Secretary: Mrs. C. W. 
Baldwin, 1127 Leavitt. Paramount 








‘oe: ZEHNERTS 


Special Attractions: 


“Her voice is velvet; command of style deft 
and certain; personality persuasive.” 


National Concert and Artists Corp. @ 711 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 22 


Mezzo0-Soprano 
CONCERT © OPERA © ORATORIO 


A SONG PORTRAIT OF AMERICA 
THE CARMEN STORY operalogue 


Washington, D.C., Times-Herald 











JOSEF MORSON 


Only exponent in America of 
DR. MARAFIOTI'S METHOD OF VOICE PRODUCTION 


on EMINENT FACULTY of 
WINGATE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


New York, N. Y. 
East Orange, N. J. 


Phone: TR 7-6700 Ext. 11-i 
Phone: ORange 4-9037 
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Leo Kucinski, con- 
ductor, Sioux 
City Symphony 


Edward Ruisch, 

president, Sioux 

City Concert Ar- 
tist Series 


Theatre, 1,800. Cleveland Symphony, 
Nov. 15; Rey and Gomez, Feb. 14; 
Whittemore and Lowe, April 24; de 
Paur Infantry Chorus, May 14. 

American Guild of Organists, 
Waterloo Chapter. Dean: Olive 
Barker, 1123 W. 23rd St., Cedar 
Falls. Mario Salvador, Iowa State 
Teachers College Auditorium, Sept. 
30; two performances of Handel’s 
Messiah, with combined choruses and 
soloists chosen by audition, directed 
by Maurice Gerow, First Methodist 
Church, Dec. 2. 

B Natural Music Club. President: 
Dorothy Bondurant, 226 Home Park 
Blvd. Kathryn Simpson, winner of 
Stillman Kelley Award, Oct. 


Sioux City 


By Bit DarpEen 


Sioux City Symphony, 404 Com- 
merce Bldg. Auspices: Sioux City 
Symphony Orchestra Association. 


Conductor: Leo Kucinski. President : 
Wiley E. Mayne. Municipal Audi- 
torium, 5,000. Five subscription con- 
certs. Soloists: Gladys Swarthout, 
Oct. 21; Ossy Renardy, Nov. 18; 
John Sweeney, III, Dec. 9; Oscar 
Levant, Feb. 24. Concerts at all pub- 
lic and parochial junior and senior 
high schools. 


Concert Artist Series, 404 Com- 
merce Bldg. Auspices: Sioux City 
Concert Course. President: Edward 
Ruisch. Orpheum Theatre, 2,648; 
Municipal Auditorium (for ballet). 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet, Nov. 
9; William Kapell, Nov. 26; Thomas 
L. Thomas, with Sioux City Sym- 
phony, Jan. 23; London String Quar- 
tet, with Richard Farrell, March 3; 
Eleanor Steber, March 24. 


Sioux City Choral Association, 
3319 Jennings St. Director: Paul 
Snyder. Appearances alone, with or- 
chestra, and with the Monahan Post 
Band. 

Monahan Post Band, 1221 Summit 
St. Auspices: Monahan Post 64, 
American Legion. Conductor-mana- 
ger: Leo Kucinski. Grandview Park 
Bandshell, 5,000. Concerts each Sun- 
day night during summer months; 
midweek concerts in city’s smaller 
parks. 

Morningside College Conserva- 
tory of Music, Morningside Ave. Di- 
rector: Paul MacCollin. Annual 
three-day music festival with orches- 
tra, choirs, and soloists, in spring. 
Two-week choir tour in winter. One- 
week band tour in spring. Faculty 
and student recitals throughout year. 


Council Bluffs 


By KATHLEEN SHAW MILLER 


Western lowa Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, 318 Sherman Ave. President: 
Albert J. Jensen. Thomas Jefferson 
High School Auditorium, 600. Mar- 
garet Roberts, Nov. 7; Jeanne Mit- 
chell, Dec. 7; Walter Cassel, Jan. 9; 
Ferrante and Teicher, March 14. 

Council Bluffs Civic Music Group, 
417 W. Graham Ave. Conductor: 


IOWA 


Richard E. Walter. Production mana- 
ger: Sam Brown. President: Alfred 
T. Neilsen. Abraham Lincoln High 
School Auditorium, 600. Theatre-in 
the-round production of The Vaga- 
bond King, Oct. 30 and 31. 

Council Bluffs Music Teachers As- 
sociation, 534 Oakland Ave. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Vernon Rice. Four young 
artist recitals; eight student recitals. 


Mt. Vernon 


By Eucene DEVEREAUX 


Cornell College Conservatory of 
Music. Director: Paul B. Beckhelm. 
College Chapel, 1,100. 

May Music Festival. Programs by 
the Chicago Symphony, Eileen Far- 
rell, and Raya Garbousova. 

Lecture and Concert Series. Leslie 
Chabay, Oct. 2; Pro Arte String 
Quartet, March 11. 

Faculty recitals; monthly carillon 
recitals. Concerts by College Sym- 
phony, Kenneth L. Pace, conductor; 
Oratorio Society, Jacques Jolas, di- 
rector; College Choir, June McCon- 
logue, director; College Band, Rich- 
ard Morse, conductor; Men’s Glee 
Club, Delinda Roggensack, director. 

Mt. Vernon Music Club. President: 
Polly Morgan. Monthly programs; 
one open program, with visiting artist, 
in college chapel. 


Shenandoah 


By Mince James 


Southwest lowa Civic Music As- 
sociation. President: Dr. M. W. 
Anderson. Shenandoah High School 
Auditorium, 800. Raymond Lewen- 
thal, Oct. 8; New Friends of Music 
Chamber Ensemble, Jan. 17; Jerome 
Hines, Jan. 25; Lawrence Winters 
and Ellabelle Davis, Feb. 4; Singing 
Boys of Norway, Feb. 29. 

YMCA Board Presentation. Shen- 
andoah Armory. Council Bluffs Civic 
Music production of The Vagabond 
King, Nov. 8. 


Creston 


By Mince JAMEs 


South-Central lowa Civic Music 
Association. President: Charles E. 
Hill. Creston High School Audito- 
rium, 800. Tusa Santo, Nov. 26; 
Marais and Miranda, Feb. 10; Wil- 
jiam Shriner, March 25; Raymond 
Lewenthal, April 18. 


Wyoming Valley Society 
Presents Annual Concert 


WILkKeEs-BarrE, PENNA.—The Wyo- 
ming Valley Oratorio Society gave 
a felicitous pair of musical works in 
its annual December concert. Con- 
ducted by Charles Henderson, it sang 
Bach’s Magnificat and the Christmas 
portion of Handel’s Messiah, which 
scripturally and musically seemed to 
form a happy combination. 

—EMMANUEL WINTERS 


Albéniz Opera 


Has Barcelona Premiere 


BArRCELONA.—The Lyric Theatre of 
Barcelona gave the first performance 
of Albéniz’s Merlin during the 1951- 
52 season, fifty years after the opera 
was composed. It is the first part 
of a trilogy left uncompleted when 
the composer died. Lancelot and 
Guinevere were the subjects of the 
remaining two works. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Portland 


By Frances ELMER 


Portiand Symphony, 329 Park Bldg. 
Conductor: James Sample. President : 
Dean -B. Webster. Manager: Phil 
Hart. Portland Auditorium, 3,417. 
Ten subscription concerts; two extra 
concerts; one members’ concert; one 
benefit concert; sixteen children’s con- 
certs played in schools; three Stand- 
ard Hour broadcast concerts; ten or 
more out-of-town concerts. Subscrip- 
tion series soloists: Helen Traubel, 
Oct. 29; Portland Symphonic Choir 
ind soloists to be announced, in Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, Nov. 19; 
joseph Szigeti, Dec. 10; Solomon, 
fan. 7; Roman Dukson (first cellist) 
ind Henri Arcand, Jan. 21; Portland 
Symphonic Choir, in Stravinsky’s 
Symphony of Psalms, and Marie 
Rogndahl, Feb. 18; Rudolf Firkusny, 
March 3; winners of Young Artists 
\udition, March 17; Portland Sym- 
honic Choir, in Berlioz’ Requiem. 

xtra concert soloists: Dorothy 

Varenskjold, Jan Peerce, and Stephen 
.emalyan, Nov. 12; Marian Ander- 
yn, Feb. 11. 

Portiand Chamber Orchestra, 

O. Box 3845. Conductor: Boris 

rpo. President: René Bozarth. 

eighbors of Woodcraft Auditorium, 

200. Three concerts, with soloists 

be announced; out-of-town con- 

rts. 

Ellison-White Series, Central Bldg. 
lanager: Frank Andrews. Portland 
\uditorium, 3,417. Giuseppe di Ste- 
ino, Oct. 13; Eileen Farrell, Oct. 27; 
obert Shaw Chorale and Sinfoniette, 
‘ov. 5; Sadler’s Wells Theatre Bal- 
t, Nov. 22 to 24; Alexander Brai- 

wsky, Jan. 14; Uday Shankar and 

s Hindu Ballet, Feb. 9; Virtuosi di 
.oma, Feb. 16; Richard Tucker, Feb. 
1; Nathan Milstein, Feb. 28; Gladys 
‘warthout, March 6; de Paur In- 
antry Chorus, March 25; Isaac Stern, 
pril 7 

Portiand Junior Symphony, Park 
‘Idg. Auspices: Portland Junior 
ymphony Association. Conductor: 
acques Gershkovitch (on leave of 
absence). Guest conductor: Eugene 
muerst. Three concerts. 

Friends of Chamber Music and 
Reed College. Portland Woman’s 





James Sample, Phil Hart, man- 


conductor of the 
Portland Sym- 
phony 


ager of the Port- 
land Symphony 


Club Auditorium, 300. Quartetto 
Italiano, Oct. 24; Juilliard String 
Quartet, Jan. 15; Hungarian String 
Quartet, April 22. 

University of Portland Cultural 
Series. Education Hall, 1,000. Donald 
Gramm, Oct. 30; Harley and Marilyn 
Reifsnyder; Arthur Hitchcock; Au- 
rora Underwood. 

Friends of New Music, 319 S. W. 
Oak St. Manager: Henri Arcand. 
Art Museum, 300. Programs by Ore- 
gon artists. 


Eugene 


By G. E. GAYLorD 


Eugene and University Civic Music 
Association, 70 W. 10th St. Presi- 
dent: T. M. Alexander. McArthur 
Court, University of Oregon, 6,000. 
Robert Weede, Oct. 15; Robert Shaw 
Chorale, Nov. 8; Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Jan. 13; Gold and Fizdale, Jan. 29; 
Marian Anderson, Feb. 13; Portland 
Symphony, with Marie Rogndahl, 
March 10; William Kapell, April 10. 

University of Oregon School of 
Music. Dean: Theodore Kratt. Fac- 
ulty String Trio, four concerts; Uni- 
versity Symphony, E. A. Cykler, con- 
ductor, five concerts; University 
Choral Union, Donald Allton, direc- 
tor, two concerts ; Concert Band, Rob- 
ert Wagner, conductor, three concerts 
and spring tour; University Singers, 
Donald Allton, director, two concerts 
and state tour; Opera Workshop, 
Herman Gelhausen, musical director, 





BORIS 


CONDUCTOR 
Portland Chamber 
Orchestra 
. 

Hood River 
Symphony 








New York Studio 





ISADORE FREED 


Chairman: Composition and Theory Departments 
HARTT COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Hartford, Conn. 


344 W. 72nd Street 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 





EDWARD WEISS 


MASTER PIANIST 
Pupil and exponent of FERRUCCIO BUSONI 
On Artist Faculty of 


WINGATE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Phone: TR 7-6700 Ext 11-i 


EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
Phone: Orange 4-9037 








February, 1952 


OREGON 





Boris Sirpo, con- 
ductor of the 
Portland Cham- 
ber Orchestra 


Frank Andrews, 

manager, Ellison- 

White Bureau, in 
Portland 


T. M. Alexander, 
president, Eugene 
and University 
Civic Music As- 


sociation 





Horace Robinson, stage director, two 
productions: Menotti’s The Old Maid 
and the Thief and Moore’s The Devil 
and Daniel Webster; faculty recitals ; 
student chamber-music concerts ; 
weekly radio concerts over KOAC, 

Eugene Gleemen. Director: Theo- 
dore Kratt. President: Earl M. Pal- 
lett. McArthur Court, University of 
Oregon, 6,000. Two concerts; out-of- 
town concerts. 

Women's Choral Group. Director: 
Donald Allton. Two concerts; out- 
of-town concerts. 


IDAHO 


Boise 


By Birt A. WHEELER 


Idaho Concert and Artists Series, 
Sonna Bldg. Manager: Joe Imhoff. 
High School Auditorium, 1,500. Giu- 
seppe di Stefano, Oct. 10; Thomas 
L. Thomas, Nov. 29; Uday Shankar 
and his Hindu Ballet, Feb. 16; Julius 
Katchen, Jan. 30; Marais and Miran- 
da, March 17. 


Community Concert Association, 
McCarty Bldg. President: Allen B. 


Eaton. High School Auditorium, 
1,500. Robert Shaw Chorale, Oct. 15; 
Fileen Farrell, Nov. 5; Paganini 


Quartet, Jan. 24; Mata and Hari, 
Feb. 18; Vronsky and Babin, April 
18. 


Boise Civic Symphony, = [ndustrial 
Arts Bldg. Conductor: Henry J. Vor 
der Heide. Chairman of the board: 
Mrs. J. A. Schultheis. High School 
Auditorium, 1,500. Three concerts 


Madrigal Club. Director: Oliver 
C. Jones. President: Doris Oliason 
Fall and spring concerts; annual 
scholarship award. 


Boise Gleemen. Director: Gordon 
H. Eichmann. President: Wayne 
Clark. Four sacred concerts; two 
general concerts. 


' Tuesday Musicale Chorus. Direc- 
tor: Mrs. Eli A. Weston. President: 
Mrs. A. G. Blair. Spring concert. 


Music Week. President: Harold 
Wennstrom. Chairman: George Bow- 
ditch. May 18 to 24. 
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Nazwa W aldon 


ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 West 55th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 





LESLIE 


Chabay 


Tenor 





NORMAN 
Farrow 


Bass-Baritone 





LILLIAN 
Moore 


Dance Satirist 





MERCES 


Silva-Telles 


Pianist 





MAURICE 


Wilh 


Violinist 
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SONDRA 


BIANCA 


Pianist 
Colbert-Laberge Concert Management 
205 W. 57th St., New York 19 


TRIO 





Leopold Bronislav Luigi 
MANNES GIMPEL SILVA 
Piano Violin Cello 


Colbert-Laberge Concert Management 
205 W. 57th St., New York 19 


Carmen BERENDSEN 


BRILLIANT NEW TALENT 
"A superb violinist.” N. Y. Times 


Pers. Rep: George A. Jakobson 
17 &. 87 St., New York 28 phone AT. 9-7019 
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* BARRE HILL 
mm pf BARITONE 

- F American Conservatory 


J of Music 
\ ‘ Chicago 4, Illinois 








IWAMOTO 


MARIKO 


Violinist 
“Has the attributes indispensable for 


a true artist." N.Y. Herald Tribune 


Central Artists Mgt., Inc. 
119 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19 
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w national 
concert and 
C artists 


corporation 


MARKS LEVINE 


Director, Concert Division C 
711 Fifth Ave., New York 


A 


KURT 


BAUM 


Leading Tenor 
Metropolitan Opera 


ELLABELLE 
DAVIS 
SOPRANO 
DOROTHY 


EUSTIS 


Pianist 


"Brilliant performance— 
capitally played'’. 
Downes, N.Y. Times (Town Hall May 8, 1951) 


JEAN 


HANDZLIK 


Contralto 


MACK HARRELL 


Leading Baritone 














Metropolitan Opera Association 
San Francisco Opera Association 


STEVEN 


KENNEDY 


American Baritone 


EVA 
LIKOVA 
Dramatic Coloratura Soprano 


LUBOSHUTZ 


and 


NEMENOFF 


“THE PEERLESS 
AM" 











TE 
Philadelphia Inquirer 





Baldwin Pianos 


HERVA 


NELLI 


Soprano 
Opera—Concert—Radio 


GUIOMAR 


NOVAES 


Pianist 


yanile  — 


Coloratura Soprano 


MARGARET 


ROGGERO 


Mezzo-Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Association 
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San Diego 


By ConsTaNCcE HERRESHOFF 


The concert course formerly known 
as the Helen H. Price Master Artists 
Series is now the Philharmonic Artist 
Series. 

San Diego Philharmonic. Conduc- 
tor: Leslie Hodge. Russ Auditorium, 
Eight subscription concerts, beginning 
Dec. 2; four young people’s concerts ; 
spring festival in the Greek Theatre, 
Balboa University. Soloists to be an- 
nounced. 

Los Angeles Philharmonic. Four 
concerts. Soloists: Leonard Pennario, 
Nov. 17; William Primrose, Feb. 3; 
Zino Francescatti, March 23. 

Philharmonic Artist Series. Lily 
Pons, Oct. 30; Gyorgy Sandor, Nov. 
12; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Dec. 9; Mata and Hari, Jan. 29; de 
Paur Infantry Chorus, March 15; 
Jascha Heifetz, March 28. 


Civic Music Association. Marais 
and Miranda, Sept. 30; Margaret 
Harshaw, Oct. 21; Robert Shaw 


Chorale, Nov. 24; Andrés Segovia, 
‘eb. 1; Ferrante and Teicher, Feb. 
19; Moura Lympany, March 22. 

Grossmont Community Concert 
Association. Dorothy Warenskjold, 
Oct. 10; Tossy Spivakovsky, Jan. 17; 
The Carolers, Jan. 26; Whittemore 
and Lowe, March 23. 


Star-Light Opera Company. Pro- 


ducer: William L. Dean. Balboa 
Park Bowl. Five productions in the 
summer, 


San Diego Symphony. Conductor: 
Fabien Sevitzky. Balboa Park Bowl. 
Six summer concerts. 

San Diego Civic Chorus. Director: 
Carl Dewse. Handel’s Messiah and 
other oratorios to be announced. 

San Diego Council of Churches. 
Balboa Park Bowl. John Charles 
Thomas, the San Diego Philharmonic, 
and chorus, presenting a dramatized 
version of Mendelssohn’s Elijah, Oct. 
11 and 12 

Youth Sympheny. Conductor: Leo 
Scheer. Hoover Auditorium. Con- 
certs to be announced. Out-of-town 
concerts in Ensenada, Tijuana, and 
Mexicali. 

Concerts to be announced by: 
American Guild of Organists, San 
Diego Chapter; Bel Canto Choral 
Club, Amoretta Ball, director; San 
Diego Choral Club, Inez Davenport, 
director; Community Concert Associ- 
ation of La Jolla and Coronado. 


Bakersfield 


By ALec SMITH 


After-concert receptions, introduced 
by the Kern Philharmonic last year, 
are being continued this season. The 
receptions are given by various civic 
organizations in their club houses or 
hotel headquarters in order that con- 
cert-goers may have an opportunity 
to meet and talk with the performing 
artists. 

Kern Philharmonic, P.O. Box 1312. 
Auspices: Kern Philharmonic Society. 
Conductor : Edouard MHurlimann. 
President: Charles E. Manley. Har- 
vey Auditorium, 1,772. Five sub- 
scription concerts; five student con- 
certs co-sponsored with the Kern 
County Recreation and Cultural Com- 
mission. Soloists for both series (stu- 
dent-series concert on first date) : Lil- 
lian Steuber, Oct. 28 and 29; David 
Rose, guest conductor, Dec. 9 and 10; 
Israel Baker and Edouard Hurlimann, 
Feb. 10 and 11; Anna Maria Alber- 
ghetti, March 30 and 31; winners of 
Siarring Kern County Artists audi- 
tions, May 11 and 12. 

Junior Symphony. Auspices: Kern 
Philharmonic Society and Kern Coun- 
ty Recreation and Cultural Commis- 
sion. Two concerts. 

Audition Series. Auspices: Kern 
Philharmonic Society, Kern County 





Edouard Hurli- 


mann, conductor, 


Leslie Hodge, 
conductor of the 


San Diego Phil- Kern Philhar- 
harmonic monic, Bakers- 
field 


Recreation and Cultural Commission, 
and radio station KERO. Regular 
series is for candidates between the 
ages of sixteen and 31; junior series 
for candidates under sixteen. Win- 
ners of the regular series appear with 
the Kern Philharmonic; winners of 
the junior series appear with the 
Junior Symphony. 


Sacramento 


By Wituram C. GLAcKIN 


Konrad Liebrecht, former concert- 
master of the Honolulu Symphony, is 
the new concertmaster of Sacramento 
Philharmonic. 

Sacramento Philharmonic. <A u - 
spices: Sacramento Philharmonic As- 
sociation, with financial support from 
the city, the county, the American 
Federation of Musicians, and, this sea- 
son, the proceeds of a benefit concert 
given by the United States Marine 
Band under the auspices of the Sac- 


ramento Bee. Conductor: Fritz 
3erens. President: Dr. Carl Horn. 
Memorial Auditorium, 4,400. Five 


regular concerts; two youth concerts. 
Soloists: Konrad Liebrecht (concert- 
master); Maryanne Bullock, pianist; 
Sacramento Choral Society and Bach 
Choir; Lawrence Hahn, pianist; Ray- 
mond Manton, tenor. 

Saturday Club Celebrity Series. 
Manager: Wilma Murphy, 1312 K 
St. Memorial Auditorium, 4,400. Pa- 
cific Opera Company, presenting Car- 
men, Nov. 30; Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
sallet, Dec. 7; Alexander Brailowsky, 
Jan. 11; Victoria de los Angeles, Jan. 
25; San Francisco Symphony, Feb. 
28; Robert Merrill, March 13; local 
production of Mozart’s Cosi Fan 
Tutte, April 24 and 25. Extra event: 
Shankar and his Hindu Ballet, Feb. 
/ 


Sacramento Music Series. Di- 
rectors: Carolyn Ware and Mabel 
Hazelton, c/o Weinstock-Lubin Co. 
Memorial Auditorium, 4,400. - Lily 
Pons, Oct. 6; Robert Shaw Chorale, 
Nov. 11; William Kapell, Feb. 3; 
First Piano Quartet, March 11; 


Jascha Heifetz, March 23. 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery Series, 


216 O St. Director: Don Birrell. 
Marilyn Silverman, pianist, Oct. 21; 
William Geery, baritone, Nov. 18; 
Teresa Vannin, violinist, Dec. 16; 


Lanny Low, soprano, Jan. 20; Mary- 
anne Bullock, pianist, Feb. 17; Car- 
olyn Byers, soprano, and Richard 
Mier, baritone, April 20; Janet Gra- 
ham, pianist, May 18. 

Sacramento Choral Society. Con- 
ductor: Fritz Berens. President : 
Ralph Haley. Three concerts. 


Sacramento Bach Society. Gen- 
eral director and choral director: 
Frank Pursell. Orchestral con- 


ductor: Frederic Errett. Festival of 
Early Music, Oct. 11, 13, and 15; four 
more concerts to be announced. 
American Guild of Organists, 
Sacramento Chapter. Dean: Charles 
Martin. Three concerts. 
Sacramento State College. Music 
department head: Frederick Westphal. 
Little Symphony, James Adair, con- 


ductor. Mixed chorus, Paschal Monk, 
director. Five concerts, including 
chamber-music events. ’ 


CALIFORNIA 


Sacramento Junior College. Or- 
chestral conductor: David Burnam. 
Choir director: Ivine Shields Baugh. 
Two concerts. 

McNeil Club. Male 
rector: Leonard D’Ooge. President: 
Clark Moffitt. One concert. 

Parent-Teacher Chorus. \Vomen’s 
chorus. Director: Josephine Fithian. 
One concert. 


Oakland 


(Continued from page 236) 


chorus. Di- 


etska, contralto, and Edwin Sunter, 
pianist, Nov. 30. 

Community Concert Associations 
in the Oakland area: 

Alameda. John Carter, Nov. 13; 
Marina Svetlova, Feb. 25; Mario 
Braggiotti, March 11. 

Martinez. Joanna and Nikolai 
Graudan, Oct. 30; Leopold Simoneau, 
Feb. 20; Mario Braggiotti, March 10. 

Concord. Menahem Pressler, Nov. 
7; Denis Harbour, Jan. 28. 

Hayward. Mona Paulee, Dec. 4; 
Walter Cassel, Jan. 18; William 
Primrose, Feb. 13; John Knight, 
March 3. 

Antioch. Menahem Pressler, Nov. 
8; Susan Reed, Feb. 15; Columbia 
Canadian Trio, March 13. 

Petaluma. Dorothy Warenskjold, 
Oct. 16; Mildred Dilling, Jan. 30; 
Edmund Kurtz, Feb. 13. 

Redwood City. Mary Van Kirk, 
Nov. 9; Susan Reed, Feb. 14; Co- 
lumbia Canadian Trio, March 11; 
Jorge Bolet, March 24. 

Roseville. Chloe Owen, Nov. 16; 
John Sebastian, Jan. 25; John Knight, 
Feb. 25. 

Los Altos. The Revelers, in No- 
vember; Ricardo Odnoposoff, in Feb- 
ruary; Dorothy Warenskjold, in 
March. 





Concert Management 


WILLARD MATTHEWS 


123 East 53rd St., New York 23 
Includes for 1952-1953 





Pianist 
“Poetic and often evocative. 
Played with his customary mu- 
sicianship, clarity and musical 
tone.”—N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 








LUCIE BIGELOW 


ROSEN 


Thereminist 





KENNETH 


THOMPSON 


"Pianist of grand style" 
Concert Mgi.: Willard Matthews 
123 E. 53rd St., New York 23 


Marvin ZIPORYN 


VIOLINIST 





“a born classicist” 
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Phoenix 


By Mary Mivprep WILLIAMS 


Phoenix Symphony, 1644 N. Alva- 
rado St. Auspices: Phoenix Sym- 
phony Association. Conductor: Rob- 
ert Lawrence. President: O. D. Miller. 
Phoenix Union High School Audi- 
torium, 2,010. Six subscription con- 
certs; one youth concert; one concert 
in the Tucson Spring Festival of Arts; 
one free concert in the Encante Bowl 
Shell. Subscription series soloists: 
Jascha Veissi, Dec. 13; Herva Nelli, 
Jan. 30; Joseph Schuster, Feb. 28; 
Lily King Shaw, Mina Lox, and chor- 
us, March 25; Grant Johannesen, 
April 23. 


Greater Phoenix Series, 101 E. 
Adams St. Auspices: Mrs. Archer 
Linde. Phoenix Union High School 
Auditorium, 2,010. Robert Shaw 
Chorale and Sinfoniette, Nov. 26; Bal- 
let Russe de Monte Carlo, Dec. 11; 
Solomon, Jan. 19; London Opera Com- 
pany, presenting Carmen, Feb. 12; 
William Warfield, March 1; The 
Royal Rogues and Company, March 
12. 


Musical Artists of the West. Man- 
ager: Belle Stewart and Associates. 

Phoenix Opera Association. Four 
opera programs presented by local 
irtists. 

Choruses: Orpheus Club, Ralph 
Hess, director; two local concerts; 
guest appearances; out-of-town con- 
certs. Lyric Club, Lee Miller, di- 
rector; three concerts. 

Organizations: Phoenix Musicians 
Club, Mrs. Walter J. Larkin, presi- 
dent; radio programs; hospital pro- 
grams; study meetings; sponsors four 
junior music clubs. Arizona Society 
of Composers, Mrs. T. J. Prescott, 
president; eight regional meetings in 
Phoenix and Tucson. Piano Teach- 
ers Association, Mrs. Luther Steward, 
president; monthly meetings; teach- 





PIERRE FOURNIER 


"| do not know his superior 
among living cellists." 
Virgil Thomson, N.Y. Herald Tribune 


Mot.: Jack Adams & Co. 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18 








HERTA 


GLAZ 


Mezzo Soprano 


Metropolitan 
Opera Association 


Mot. : Jack Adams & Co. 
11 West 42nd St., 
New York 18 














HAZEL 


HARRISON 


American Pianist 


1952-53 Now Booking 
Manacement: O. L. Elliott 
3230 Detroit Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 








PALMA 


Pianist 
“One of the most gifted 
and promising new artists.” 
Straus, N. Y. Times 
Per. Rep. Margaret Eaton 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


















ROTHWELL 


Excl. Mgt.: Annie Friedberg, 251 W. 57th N.Y. 19 
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ARIZONA 





Robert Lawrence, 
conductor of the 


Hans Lange, con- 

ductor, Albu- 

querque Civic 
Symphony 


Phoenix 
phony 


Sym- 


ers’ symposiums; benefit concert. Ari- 
zona Music Teachers Association, 
Mrs. O. P. Knight, president. Ari- 
zona Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs. 
Dick Hall, president; four district 
meetings; young artists contest. 


NEVADA 
Reno 


By THeopore H. Post 


Community Concert Association, 
P. O. Box 1313. President: Samuel G. 
Houghton. Civic Auditorium, 1,500. 
Leonard Rose; Marina Svetlova; de 
Paur Infantry Chorus; Byron Janis. 


Reno Civic Chorus and Orchestra, 
University of Nevada. Conductor 
Theodore H. Post. Manager: Wilfred 
P. Smith. University Gymnasium, 
4,000. Handel’s Messiah, with Univer- 
sity Singers; Ella Caldwell and Vir- 
ginia Moore, sopranos; Yerda Robin- 
son, contralto; Robert Herz, tenor; 
Eric Schaeffer and Manfred Hardesty, 
haritones; Dec. 17. 

University of Nevada Music De- 
partment, Chairman: Theodore H. 
Post. Menotti’s The Old Maid and the 
Thief, in May. 

Reno Men's Chorus, [first National 
Zank Bldg. Director: Charles Mer- 


rill. Civic Auditorium, 1,500. Two 
concerts. 

Reno Municipal Band, 223 N. Vir- 
ginia St. Conductor: N. A. Tinkham. 
Summer concerts and civic programs. 

American Guild of Organists, 
Reno Chapter. Dean: John Tallaisha. 
Civic Auditorium, 1,500. Recitals; 
spring choir festival. 

Repertoire Club, 1300 Clough Rd. 
President: Mrs. E. W. Hardesty. 
Babcock Hall, 200. Monthly lecture- 
recitals. 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne 


By Mase. THompPsoNn 


There have been several changes in 
musical leadership here this year, 
some of them due to the death of 
Clyde G. Ross, former conductor of 
the Cheyenne Symphony. He was 
succeeded in that position by Eugene 
Adams. The Junior Woman’s Club, 
together with the Cheyenne Schools, 
sponsored three concerts in October 
by the Denver Symphony, with Selma 
Caston as soloist. 

Cheyenne Symphony. Conductor: 
Eugene Adams. President: Mrs. 
Clyde G. Ross. Concerts beginning 
in January. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Mrs. Robert D. Hanes- 
worth. Junior High School Audito- 
rium, 1,250. Eugene List, Oct. 8; 
Carroll Glenn, Oct. 29; de Paur In- 
fantry Chorus, Feb. 28; Bidu Sayao, 
March 20, 

Cheyenne Municipal Band. Con- 
ductor: Thomas Restivo. President: 
Harry Stringfellow. Eight summer 
concerts. 

American Guild 
Cheyenne Chopter. 
Clark Ross. 
concerts. 

Cheyenne Community Chorus. 
Director: William G. Cooper. Chair- 
man: Harry House. Concerts in De 
cember, March, and May. 

Cheyenne Music Study Club. 
President: Mrs. R. L. Esmay. Spon- 
sors concerts by winners in National 
Federation of Music Clubs auditions. 


of Organists, 
Dean: Alice 
Auditorium, 1,000. Two 





Albuquerque 


By IsaBeEL GREAR 

The Albuquerque Civic Symphony 
is celebrating its twentieth anniversary 
this season, during which its three 
former conductors are appearing in 
its concerts. Grace Edmister, founder 
of the orchestra and now a resident 
of Columbus, Ohio, conducts one 
work in February; and Kurt Fred- 
erick was soloist in the opening con- 
cert. 

Albuquerque Civic Symphony, !’.0. 
Box 605. Conductor: Hans Lange. 
President: Jay \W. Grear. Carlisle 
Gymnasium. Five subscription con- 
certs; one children’s concert; two ex- 
tra concerts. Subscription series solo- 
ists: Kurt Frederick, Oct. 10; Bart- 
lett and Robertson, Noy. 20; Andor 
Foldes, Feb. 25; Isaac Stern, March 
29; Young Artist Competition win- 
ner, May 9. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Rudolf Dreyer, 1514 Park 
Ave. Carlisle Gymnasium. Aldo Cic- 
colini, Nov. 2; Robert Shaw Chorale, 
Dec. 1; Nathan Milstein, Feb. 8&8; 
Charles L. Wagner Opera Company, 
Feb. 15; Bidu Sayao, March 11. 

University Program Series. Direc- 
tor: Sherman Smith, University of 
New Mexico. LaSalle Quartet, Nov. 
14; William Masselos, Dec. 4; Theo- 
dor Uppman, March 4. 

La Quinta Series. 
Albert Simms. Director: Georges 
Miquelle. Albuquerque Little Thea- 
tre. Six chamber-music programs in 
June. 


Presented by 


NEW MEXICO 


Santa Fe 


By ALFRED Morane 


Community Concert Association. 
President: Mrs. Howard Seitz. Elena 
Nikolaidi, Noy. 1; Virtuosi di Roma, 
Feb. 3. 

Santa Fe Sinfonietta and Choral 
Society. Conductor: Hans _ Lange. 
President: Dr. Robert B. Inverarity. 
Handel's Messiah, with the Albuquer- 
que Symphony and Choral Society, 
Dec. 19; other concerts to be an- 
nounced. 

Santa Fe Women Artists Exhibit- 
ing Group. \\illiam Masselos, Oct. 
30. 


Symposium Planned 
By University of Texas 


Austin, Tex.—The first sympo- 
sium of contemporary American 
music to be held in the Southwest 
will be sponsored in March by the 
University of Texas. Unpublished 
music will be presented during the 
three-day event—music to be chosen 
by a committee headed by Clifton 
Williams. Orchestral works will be 


.played by an orchestra made up of 


members of the Austin Symphony and 
San Antonio Symphony; chamber 
music by members of the university 
faculty ; and choral works by a chorus 
from honorary music fraternal or- 
ganizations. 
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FRITZBERG rans: 


“Demonstrated complete mastery of 
his instrument. Extraordinary musi- 
cianship.” 


WCB Artists & Concert Mot. 
Dir. Jos. A. Bollew « 236 W. 55 St., N. Y. 19 


THE NEW YORK TRIO 





FRITZ JAHODA ... 2... eee eeees Piano 
RACHMAEL WEINSTOCK ....... Violin 
GCTTO DERE .nccccccccccccccces Cello 


“Superior Music-Making,” 
New York Times, April 1951 


WCB Artists & Concert ie. 
Dir. Jos. A. Bollew © 236 W. 55 St., NY 19 
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Opera—Concert—Television 


Ansalone Ferrone Associates, Milan, Italy 
Pers. Rep. DePace Associates, New York 20 
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Fargo 


(Continued from page 248) 





John E. Howard, Sigvald Thomp- 


chairman, Com- son, conductor 
munity Concerts, Fargo-Moorhead 
Grand Forks Symphony 


Moorhead State Teachers College 
Series. President: O. W. Snarr. 
Weld Hall Auditorium, 900. Sidney 
Harth and Teresa Testa, Dec. 5; 
Julia Andre, Jan. 15; Paul and An- 
driana Knowles, Feb. 7; Fargo-Moor- 
head Symphony, date to be announced. 


American Guild of Organists, Red 


River Valley Chapter. Dean: Clara 


Pollock. onthly programs in local 
churches. 
Choruses: Amphion Male Chorus, 


Vincent Dodge, director; Lyric Male 
Chorus, Laurence Gidmark, director ; 
Fargo-Moorhead Women’s Chorus, L. 
C. Sorlien, director. 


Wheeling 


(Continued from page 260) 


Matinee Music. Auspices: Ohio 
County Public Library and members 
of the Wheeling Symphony Society, 
Inc. Conductor: Henry Mazer. Ohio 
County Public Library Music Room, 
85. Caldwell String Ensemble, Sept. 
23 and Feb. 17; Earl Summers, Jr. 
and Henry Mazer, Dec. 2; Mark 
Ellsworth, May 2. 

Thursday Music Club, 1454 Nation- 
ul Rd. President and director: Eliza- 
beth Cook. YWCA Auditorium, 200. 
Eight meetings with program. Mar- 
jorie Reckard, Oct. 4; Lucy Lewis, 
Nov. 1; Club Chorus, Dec. 6, Cald- 
well String Ensemble, Jan. 3; Helen 
Masloff, Feb. 7; Bethany College 
music group, April 3; West Liberty 
College music group, May 1; student 
audition winners, June 5. 


Woman's Club, 31 Oakmont Rd. 
President: Mrs. Alfred Ihlenfeld. 
Chairman of fine arts: Mrs. Edward 
S. Phillips. Colonnade Room, McLure 
Hotel, 450. Charlotte Bloecher, Nov. 
30; Barbara Chadwick, March 7: 
Daphne Hellman, March 28 


Seeing Hand Association, Inc., 
737 Market St. President: Mrs. H. 
B. Scott. Virginia Theatre, 1,500. 
Concert by blind artists: Lelah 
Thomas, pianist, and Pierce Knox, 
marimbist, Sept. 20. 


Civic Oratorio Society, 1425 Chap- 
line St. Director: Anna _ Hilton 
Power. President: E. Harland Rose. 
Fourth Street Methodist Church, 1,- 
200. Three concerts. Soloists: Maxine 
Yeater, Lulu Margaretes, James 
Summers, Tom Power, Harland 
Rose, and John Moore. 


American Guild of Organists, 
Wheeling Chapter, 15th and Chap- 
line Sts. Dean: John K. Zorian. 
Monthly programs by members in 
churches throughout the Ohio Valley ; 


joint meeting with the Pittsburgh 
Chapter in November. 
West Liberty State College, 


West Liberty, W. Va. Head of music 
department: Sigurd Jorgenson. Col- 


lege Hall, 500. Fernando Germani, 
Oct. 29; Kneisel Quartet, in the 
spring ; other events to be announced. 


Charleston 


(Continued from page 260) 

Lashinsky Brothers, P. O. Box 
3031. Manager: Harry Lashinsky. 
Municipal Auditorium, 3,500. Rodgers 
and Hammerstein Night, Get. ii; 
Ballet Theatre, Jan. 14; Metropolitan 
Opera Company,* presenting Fleder- 
maus; Margaret Truman. 


Charleston Light Opera Guild, 
P. O. Box 844. Musical director: 
Lila Belle Brooks. Stage director: 
Leonard Stocker. President: Charles 
Husson. Charleston High School Au- 
ditorium, 1,900. The Red Mill, Nov. 
13 and 14; production to be announced, 
in the spring. 


Community Music Association, 

O. Box 1228. President: Dr. G. 
G. Irwin. Secretary: Simon H. Gal- 
perin. Municipal Auditorium, 3,500. 
Charles L. Wagner Opera Company, 
presenting La Traviata, Oct. 16; 
Eleanor Steber, Nov. 6; Cincinnati 
Symphony, Jan. 28; Richard Tucker, 
March 21; Clifford Curzon, April 15. 








Alfred Einstein 


ALFRED EINSTEIN 


Et Cerrito, Catir.—Alfred Ein- 
stein, 71, internationally renowned mu- 
sicologist, died at his home here on 
Feb. 13. When he came to the West 
Coast in the summer of 1950 to lec- 
ture at the University of California, 
he became ill with a heart ailment, 
and his condition did not permit his 
return to the East. 

Mr. Einstein was born in Munich 
on Dec. 30, 1880. He studied musi- 
cology there under Adolf Sandberger 
and composition under Anton Beer- 
Walbrunn and received his Ph. D. de- 
gree in 1903. He was music critic 
for the Munich Post and later, from 
1927 to 1933, for the Berlin Tageblatt. 
From 1918 to 1933 he was editor of 
the leading German musicological 

magazine, the Zeitschreift fiir Mu- 
sikwissenschaft. 

When the Nazi party came into 
power in 1933, he moved to London. 
He lived and worked there and in 
Florence, Italy, until he came to the 
United States in 1939. From then 
until his health failed in 1950 he was 
professor of music at Smith College. 

Considered one of the world’s fore- 
most authorities on Mozart, Mr. Ein- 
stein revised the Kéchel catalog of 
the composer’s works and wrote a bi- 
ography called Mozart: His Charac- 
ter, His Work. During his research 
he uncovered twenty unknown Mozart 
works. Another book, A Short His- 
tory of Music, was first published in 
Germany in 1920, and has since been 
printed in English and Spanish in sev- 
eral editions. A three-volume study, 
The Italian Madrigal, was published 
by the Princeton University Press in 
1949 and has been called a definitive 
examination of the subject. He also 
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wrote Music in the Romantic Period, 
Gluck, Greatness in Music, Schubert, 
The German Literature for the Viola 
da Gamba, and Biography of Agostino 
Steffani, Part I. He edited three re- 
visions of Hugo Riemann’s Musik- 
Lexikon, in 1919, 1922, and 1928. Sev- 
eral works by Haydn, exhumed and 
edited by him, were played in a con- 
cert here in 1939 under the direction 
of Fritz Stiedry. 

The invaluable source material he 
had collected during his study of Ital- 
ian Renaissance music was turned 
over by him to the library of Smith 
College, which staged a_ three-day 
celebration in his honor in April, 1950. 

Mr. Einstein was a member of the 
American Musicological Society, the 
Music Library Association, and the 
Royal Music Association of London, 
and he held an honorary degree from 
Princeton University. 

He is survived by his widow and a 
daughter, Harriet Eva. He was a 
second cousin of Albert Einstein, the 
noted physicist. 


ARTHUR FARWELL 


Arthur Farwell, 79, composer, died 
in a New York hospital on Jan. 20. 

Born in St. Paul, Minn., he gradu- 
ated from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology with a degree in 
electrical engineering. He began 
studying music theory and composi- 
tion under Homer Norris in Boston 
and later worked with Humperdinck 
and Pfitzner in Germany and Guil- 
mant in Paris. 

From 1899 to 1901 he lectured on 
music at Cornell University. In 1901 





Arthur Farwell 


he founded the Wa-Wan Press at 
Newton Center, Mass., which has 
been described as “the first practical 
enterprise in America for the advance- 
ment of native compositions.” Works 
by 37 American composers were pub- 
lished before the organization was 
turned over in 1912 to G. Schirmer. 
From 1904 to 1909 Mr. Farwell made 
four transcontinental tours, giving 
lecture-recitals on American music, 
and in 1905 he founded and became 
president of the American Music So- 
ciety. 

He was a music critic for MusIcAL 
AMERICA from 1909 to 1913. He was 
appointed supervisor of municipal 
concerts in New York parks in 1910 
and director of the Music School Set- 
tlement in 1915. 

He went to California in 1918 and 
for the next nine years was active 
there as a university teacher, founder 
of the Santa Barbara Community 
School of Arts, choral director, and 
holder of the first Composers’ Fellow- 
ship of the Pasadena Music and Art 
Association. For twelve years, be- 
ginning in 1927, he was head of the 
music theory department at Logi 
gan State College. In April, 1936, 
East Lansing, Mich., he began Soe 
some of his own works, which he had 
drawn and hand printed on his own 
lithographic press. In 1939 he re- 
turned to New York to devote him- 
self exclusively to creative work. 

His long list of compositions, many 
of which reflected his intensive study 
of American Indian music, includes a 
series of orchestral Symbolistic 
Studies. The third and sixth of these 
and the suite called The Gods of the 
Mountain have been widely performed. 
Other orchestral works are the Ru- 
dolph Gott Symphony, Ichibuzzhi, 
Domain of the Hurakan, Dawn, 
March! March!, Prelude to a Spirit- 
ual Drama, and Symphonic Song on 
Old Black Joe. He also composed 
extensively for chamber groups, cho- 
rus, violin, piano, and voice. 

He is survived by his widow, Betty ; 
a. daughter, Cynthia; and six children 
by a former marriage, Brice, Arthur, 
Emerson, Jonathan, Beatrice, and 
Sarah. 


AURELIANO PERTILE 


_ Mitan.—Aureliano Pertile, 67, Ital- 
ian opera tenor, died here on Jan. 11. 
He sang at the Metropolitan Opera 
during the 1921-22 season, and at La 
Scala in Milan for several years. 





Donald Dame 


DONALD DAME 


LincoLtn, Nes.—Donald Dame, 34, 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, died here 
on Jan. 21, following a heart attack. 
He was the Eisenstein in the com- 
pany’s touring production of Fleder- 
maus and was to have sung the role 
in the pertormance here that night. 

A native of Titusville, Penna., he 
began studying music at the age of 
fourteen. He won scholarships at 
Western Reserve University and the 
Juilliard School of Music. 

He appeared as soloist with the 
Cleveland Orchestra, under Artur 
Rodzinski, and sang in the New Op- 
era Company’s production of The 
Fair at Sorochinsk, in 1942. He made 
his debut with the Metropolitan Opera 
on Dec. 4, 1943, as Laerte in Mignon, 
and remained with the company for 
two seasons. He gave the first of 
several Town Hall recitals in 1944, 
appeared frequently as soloist with 
choral groups, and made a European 
tour in 1950. For several years he 
sang in the radio program The Amer- 
ican Album of Familiar Music, and 
before going on tour in Fledermaus 
he sang in an NBC Symphony broad- 
cast of The Abduction from the Se- 
raglio. 

He is survived by his wife and two 
children. 


HARRY R. SPIER 


Harry R. Spier, 63, composer, 
singer, pianist, conductor, and music 
teacher, died at his home in New 
York on Jan. 19. For several seasons 
he was accompanist for Reinald Wer- 
renrath, and he directed various choral 
groups. He wrote many choral works, 
and A Hymn for America, for bari- 
tone and orchestra. 
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Raymond Bauman 
Tonal Educator 
For Pianists—V ocalists—Composers 
Dir. Beau-Monde Music Studios 
160 W. 73rd St., N.Y. 23 TR7-6700 
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Violinist and Pedagogue 
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Edgar Milton Cooke 
Teacher of Singing 
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Los Angeles 
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Nine-week season of light opera, be- 
ginning in July. 

John Moss, Fred Hayman, and 
Elmer Wilson, 707 Philharmonic Au- 
ditorium Bldg. Philharmonic Audi- 
torium, 2,670. Yehudi Menuhin, Nov. 
13; Robert Shaw Chorale, Nov. 20; 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet, Dec. 
25 through Jan. 5; Tossy Spivakov- 
sky, Jan. 15; Elena Nikolaidi, Jan. 
8; Solomon, Jan. 22; Alexander 
Brailowsky, Jan. 29; Shankar and his 
Hindu Ballet, Feb. 1; Marian Ander- 
son, Feb. 17; William Warfield, Feb. 
26; First Piano Quartet, Feb. 29; 
Patrice Munsel, March 26; Jan 
Peerce, April 8. Single events: Ana 
Maria’s Spanish Ballet, Nov. 12; 
Victoria de los Angeles, Feb. 26. 

Los Angeles Music Guild, 3305% 
Wilshire Blvd. President: Irving Rit- 
terman. Vice-president and _ general 
manager: Alfred Leonard. Wilshire 
Ebell Theatre, 1,294. Chamber-music 
series: Mozart program, William 
Steinberg conducting, Oct. 21; Paga- 
nini Quartet, Dec. 19; Hungarian 
Quartet, Jan. 2; Virtuosi di Roma, 
Feb. 6; Rudolf Firkusny and Ameri- 
can Art Quartet, Feb. 19; Hungarian 
Quartet, March 19; Albeneri Trio, 
April 16; Szymon Goldberg and Ni- 
kolai and Joanna Graudan, May 13; 
Lili Kraus and Henri Temianka, in 
Beethoven sonata cycle, May 4, 18, 
and 25. 

Evenings on the Roof, 1735 Michel- 
torena St. Executive director: Peter 
Yates. Executive secretary: Mary 
Jeannette Brown. West Hollywood 
Auditorium, 600. Series of 23 cham- 
ber-music concerts by Los Angeles 
musicians. Special events: California 
composers’ program; performance of 
Bach’s Art of Fugue; recital by 
Suzanne Bloch. 

Irwin Parnes Independent Concert 
Series, Crossroads of the World, 
Hollywood. Sartu Theatre, 900; Wil- 
shire Ebell Theatre, 1,294; Philhar- 
monic Auditorium, 2,670. Tamara 
Masloff, Dec. 11; Todd Duncan, Jan. 
13; Anna Maria Alberghetti, Jan. 30; 
Susan Reed, Feb. 10; Ellabelle Davis 
and Lawrence Winters, Feb. 24; 
Richard Tucker, Feb. 27; Ricardo 
Odnoposoff, March 2; International 
Folk Dance Festival, March 29; Jean 
Leon Destiné and Haitian Dancers, 
April 9; Mata and Hari, Jan. 27; 
José Limon. 

Mary Bran International Artists’ 
Bureau Agency. P. O. 8572, Holly- 
wood. Philharmonic Auditorium, 2,- 
670. Richard Dyer-Bennet, Jan. 26; 
Andrés Segovia, Feb. 3; London 
Opera Company, presenting Carmen, 
Feb. 16; Pearl Primus and Company, 
April 12; Carmelita Maracci and 
Company, in May. 

Hollywood String Quartet, 129 N. 
Ledoux Rd., Beverly Hills. Assis- 
tance League Playhouse, 361. Two 
concerts: Dec. 2 and March 23. 

Los Angeles County Museum, Ex- 
position Park. Free Sunday afternoon 
chamber-music concerts throughout 
the year. 

San Francisco Opera Company. 
Local sponsor: Southern California 
Symphony Association. Shrine Audi- 
torium, 6,000. Fourteen performances, 
Oct. 23 through Nov. 

University of California at Los 
Angeles Concert Series. Auspices: 
Committee on Drama, Lectures, and 
Music. Chairman: Gustav O. Arlt, 
10851 Le Conte Ave. Royce Hall, 2,- 
500. Three concerts by the Los An- 
geles Chamber Symphony with guest 
conductors: Maurice Abravanel, Nov. 
20; Igor Stravinsky, Jan. 15; Carlos 
Pog 3 March 11; Jascha Heifetz, 
Oct. 11; artist to be announced, Dec. 
4; beak Rabinowitsh, violinist, Rob- 
ert Florence, pianist, and Vera Jean 
Vary, soprano, Feb. 19. 

Chapman College Artist Series, 
Chapman College, Los Angeles. Col- 
lege Auditorium, 500. Maralin Deis, 
Nov. 12; Handel’s Messiah, Dec. 2; 
John Browning, Jr., Dec. 3 


Harold Byrns Chamber Orchestra, 
Inc., 1330%2 Havenhurst. Conductor: 
Harold Byrns. Wilshire Ebell The- 


atre, 1,284. Five concerts. Soloists: 
Charlotte Zelka, Oct. 14; Dorothy 
Ledger, Nov. 25; Israel Baker, Jan. 
20; Jascha Schwarzmann, Feb. 17; 
William Kosinski, March 16. 

Guild Opera Company. General 
director: Carl Ebert. Acting presi- 
dent: Florence Irish. Two or three 
performances of Hansel and Gretel 
in Shrine Auditorium. 

University of Southern California 
School of Music. Dean: Raymond 
Kendall. Bovard Auditorium, 1,800 
Jascha Heifetz, Oct. 6; The Consul, 
directed by Carl Ebert, Dec. 5, 6, 7, 
and 8; Virtuosi di Roma, Feb. 6. 
Faculty recitals: Irene Robertson, 
Oct. 14; John Crown. Nov. 18; Lilian 
Steuber, March 2. University Sym- 
phony, Oct. 21; University Concert 
Zand, April 27; University A Cap- 
pella Choir, May 23. Baroque Festi- 
val, Jan. 13. 

Occidental College Artist Series. 
Director: Leon Ettinger. Thorne 
Hall, 960. Astrid Varnay, Oct. 22; 
Ana Maria’s Spanish Ballet, Nov. 13; 
Guiomar Novaes, Jan. 11; Stanley 
Plummer, Feb. 22; Roger Wagner 
Chorale, March 10; George London, 
April 10. 

George Pepperdine College 
Forum-Arts Course, 1121 W. 79th St. 
College Auditorium, 500. Esther An- 
dreas and Catherine Jackson, Sept 
26: William Warfield, Oct. 18; opera 
workshop, presenting The Marriage 
of Figaro. Nov. 29. 30. and Dec. 1 

University Friends of Music, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
3usiness Administration Auditorium, 
400. American Art Quartet and James 
Schwabacher, Oct. 21; Fine Arts 
Wind Players, Dec. 2; Hollywood 
String Quartet, March 2; Los An 
geles Piano Quartet, April 6. 

Claremont College Artists Course, 
Claremont. Bridges Auditorium, 2, 
350. William Warfield, Oct. 16; 
Robert Shaw Chorale, Nov. 19; Isaac 
Stern, April 17; Los Angeles Phil 
harmonic, Dec. 7 and March 10. 

Santa Monica Philharmonic Art- 
ists Association, Inc., 2203 Marian 
Pl., Venice. Barnum Hall, Santa 
Monica High School, 1,500. Camilla 
Wicks, Nov. 17; Los Angeles Phil 
harmonic, Dec. 16 and Feb. 4. and 
March 31; William Warfield, Feb. 23 

Beverly Hills Philharmonic Artists 
Association. 239 S. Beverly Dr., Bev- 
erly Hills. Beverly Hills High School 
Auditorium, 1,700. Eileen Farrell, 
Oct. 21: Josette and Yvette Roman 
and Yi-Kwei Sze, Nov. 25; Los An- 
geles Philharmonic, with Julius 
Katchen, Jan. 20; one event to be an- 
nounced. 

San Gabriel Valley Philharmonic 
Artists Association, 442 N. Del Mar 
Ave., San Gabriel. San Gabriel Mis- 
sion Playhouse. 700. Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, Nov. 10 and date to he 
announced; Camilla Wicks, Dec. 2; 
Los Angeles Conservatory Opera 
Group, presenting La Bohéme, Jan. 
19 


San Pedro Philharmonic Artists 
Association. San Pedro High School 
Auditorium, 600. Nadine Conner, Oct. 

: Los Angeles Philharmonic. Nov. 
19; Roger Wagner Chorale, Jan. 8 
event to be announced, April 15. 

Whittier Philharmonic Artists As- 
sociation. Whittier High School Au- 
ditorium, 700. Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, with Eugene Istomin, Nov. 25; 
Nelson Eddy, Feb. 19; Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, March 9. 

Inglewood Symphony, Inglewood. 
Conductor: Ernst Gebert. President: 
Vernon P. Spencer. Inglewood Audi- 
torium, 1,030. Six concerts, beginning 
Nov. 25. Soloists: Miliza Korjus, 
Paulena Carter, Adrian Holland, and 
Joan Spafford. 

‘ Los Angeles Music Festival. Aus- 
pices : Los Angeles Orchestral Society. 
Musical director: Franz Waxman. 
President: Mrs. Harvey H. Briggs. 
Executive secretary: Ruth Cowan. 
Four concerts by orchestra, chorus, 
and soloists. Bach’s St. John Pas- 





Honegger’s King 
David, May 18; Verdi’s Requiem, 
May 26; orchestral concert with 
Isaac Stern, soloist, June 3. 

Ojai Valley Festivals, Ltd., Ojai, 
California. Manager: John Bauer 
Chamber-music, orchestral, and 
choral concerts, last week in May 


sion, May 11; 
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Voice Specialist 
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Singer and Teacher of Singers 
Studio: 915 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 
Phone: ClIrcle 7-2634 


MARION ROUS 


Pianist Lecturer 
Philharmonic Forecasts, 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 

Radio-Listeners’' Course, Juilliard School 

Summer Season, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Opera and Symphony 


Studio: 58 Charles St.,.NY14  WA9-2170 
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Wichita 
By Lots HoLLABAUGH 


The Women’s Association of the 
Wichita Symphony Society sponsored 
a Viennese ball on Nov. 30 as a fund- 
raising project for the orchestra, 
which played at the event. A two- 
day festival of sacred music was held 
nere recently, during which an all- 
Wichita church choir of 500 voices 
gave a concert under the direction of 
Donald Kettring of Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 

Wichita Symphony, 213 S. Water 
St. <Auspices: Wichita Symphony 
Society, Inc. Conductor: James P. 
Robertson. Associate conductor: Da- 
vid Levenson. President: Sam Bloom- 
field. Manager: Alan Watrous. East 
High School Auditorium, 2,200; Uni- 
versity of Wichita Auditorium, 1,550. 
Six regular concerts (some duplicated 
at the University of Wichita) ; four 
city school concerts ; one county school 
concert; rehearsal broadcasts. Regu- 
lar concert soloists: Eugene Conley, 
Oct. 22 and 23; Leonard Rose, Nov. 
19; Joseph Fuchs, Dec. 10 and 11; 
Michael Rabin, Feb. 19; Bartlett and 
Robertson, March 10. Music Per- 
formance Trust Fund concert, with 
Naftzger Award winner and Larra 
3rowning, Dec. 17. 

Wichita Civic Music Association, 
P. O. Box 694. President: W. B. 
3urnett. East High School Audi- 
torium, 2,200. Lorna Sydney, Oct. 
17; S. Hurok’s production of Fleder- 
maus, Nov. 27; Gina Bachauer, Dec. 
15; Griller Quartet, Feb. 9; Cincin- 
nati Symphony, March 18; Salvatore 
Baccaloni, April 1. 

Wichita Forum Concert Series, 
221 S. Water St. Auspices: Mrs. 
William Floto. Manager: Cedric A. 
Johnson. Forum Auditorium, 3,940; 
Arcadia Auditorium, 1,931; Univer- 
sity of Wichita Auditorium, 1,550. 
Rodgers and Hammerstein Night, 
Nov. 13; Ana Maria’s Spanish Ballet, 
Nov. 24; Robert Shaw Chorale and 
Sinfoniette, Dec. 3; Artur Rubinstein, 
Jan. 30. 

Wichita Choral Society. Conduc- 
tor: Harold A. Decker. Forum Au- 
ditorium, 3,940. Two concerts with 
the Wichita Symphony. Handel’s 
Messiah, Dec. 2; Haydn’s The Cre- 
ition, April 20 

Wichita Youth Symphony. Conduc- 
tor of high-school group: James P. 
Robertson. Conductor of intermedi- 
ate group: Arthur G. Harrell. Mana- 
ger: Alan Watrous. Two _ ninety- 
piece orchestras representing twenty 
‘ommunities. ; 

University of Wichita String Quar- 
tet. Personnel: James Ceasar, Da- 
vid Levenson, Beatrice S. Pease, and 
Carl Eberl. Four public concerts; 
school concerts; tour of four states. 

University of Wichita. Symphony, 
James P. Robertson, conductor. Opera 
Theatre, Harold A. Decker, musical 
director; Robert Minser, stage direc- 
tor. The Magic Flute, Nov. 8, 9, 
und 10; one-week tour in April. A 
Cappella Choir and Madrigal Singers, 
Harold A. Decker, director ; one regu- 
lar concert; tour 

Friends University. Friends Alumni 
Auditorium, 811. Symphonic Choir 
and Orchestra, Fred C. Mayer, con- 
ductor. Two orchestral concerts: 
Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, Dec. 9; 
choir tour in March; two local choir 
concerts; light opera, May 16. Ce- 
cilian Singers, Elsa Haury, director. 


Topeka 


By Everett Ferrer 
__ Chamber Music Series. 
Topeka Fine Arts Society. 
by the Hungarian Quartet, 
Quartet, Guilet 


Auspices : 
Concerts 

Pascal 
Quartet, and the 
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KANSAS 





Thomas Gorton, 

dean of the Uni- 

versity of Kansas 

School of Fine 
Arts 


James P. Robert- 

son, conductor of 

the Wichita 
Symphony 


Mannes-Gimpel-Silva Trio. 

Community Concert Association. 
Charles L. Wagner Opera Company, 
presenting La Traviata; Rudolf Ser- 
kin; Helen Traubel ; Jussi 3joerling ; 
Cincinnati Symphony; Rodgers and 
Hammerstein Night. 

Topeka Civic Symphony. Con- 
ductor: Everett Fetter. High School 
Auditorium. Four concerts. 


Pittsburg 


By Louts Stroup 


A community symphony of 45 mem- 
bers has been organized here under 
the direction of Markwood Holmes, a 
faculty member of the Kansas State 
Teachers College music department. 
Randolph N. Foster has succeeded 
Charles Minelli as band conductor at 
the college. Mr. Minelli is now at 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Kansas State Teachers College 
Music Department. Director: Otis 
Mumaw. College Auditorium, 2,200. 
Kansas City Philharmonic, Nov. 14; 
Christmas concert, with college chorus 
and orchestra, Dec. 13; combined col- 
lege and community chorus and or- 
chestra, presenting Haydn’s The Cre- 
ation, Feb. 24; Thomas L. Thomas, 
March 5; district high school music 
contests, March 28 and 29; college 
music week, April 7 to 12. 

Pittsburg Municipal Band. Conduc- 
tor: Walter McCray. Municipal Audi- 
torium, 2,400; outdoor bandome, 1,800. 


Lawrence 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


University of Kansas, School of 
Fine Arts. Dean: Thomas Gorton. 

Concert course. Hoch Auditorium, 
3,800. Eileen Farrell, Oct. 15; Robert 
Shaw Chorale, Dec. 4; Cesare Siepi, 
Feb. 6; Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Night, Nov. 14; Maurice Eisenberg, 
Nov. 27 and 28; Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic, Feb. 18; Joseph Fuchs, 
March 13; Byron Janis, May 7. 

Chamber-music series. Strong Hall, 
400. Leslie Chabay, Oct. 21; Paga- 
nini Quartet, Oct. 31; Rosalyn 
Tureck, Jan. 14; Albeneri Trio, 
March 31 and April 7. 

University Symphony, two con- 
certs; band, two concerts; chorus, 
one concert; glee club, one concert; 
faculty recitals; three vesper pro- 
grams. 

Music Week. Festival chorus and 
orchestra, May 4; Young American 
Artist of the Year, May 5; Little 
Symphony, May 6; Byron Janis, May 
7; faculty chamber-music program, 
May 8. 

Mid-western Music Camp, June 15 
through July 27. Orchestral, band, 
and choral concerts. Regular conduc- 
tors: Gerald Carney, Russell Wiley, 
and Clayton Krehbiel. Guest conduc- 
tors: Guy Fraser Harrison, Gerhard 
Schroth, Lloyd Pfautsch, Chester 
Francis, Daniel Martino, and Harold 
3achman. 





H. Arthur Brown, 
conductor of the 
Tulsa Philhar- 


monic 


Guy Fraser Har- 
rison, conductor 
of the Oklahoma 
City Symphony 


Oklahoma City 


By Tracy SILVESTER 


Guy Fraser Harrison has succeeded 
Victor Alessandro as conductor of the 
Oklahoma City Symphony. Mr. Ales- 
sandro resigned last year to become 
conductor of the San Antonio Sym- 
phony. 

The Home Theatre, Oklahoma 
City’s best concert hall, has been con- 
verted into an office building. The 
city now has only the Municipal Au- 
ditorium, capacity, 6,500, as a site for 
major musical events. 

Oklahoma City Symphony. Aus- 
pices : Oklahoma State Symphony So- 
ciety. Conductor: Guy Fraser Har- 
rison. Manager: Roy Stokely. Munici- 
pal Auditorium, 6,500. Twelve sub- 
scription concerts; twenty Sunday 
evening broadcast concerts. Subscrip- 
tion series soloists: Frank Sheridan, 
Joseph Battista, Robert Casadesus, 
Jeanne Mitchell, Bidu Sayao, Isaac 
Stern, and Robert Rudie (concert- 
master). Special performances of 
Rachmaninoft’s The Bells and Puc- 
cini’s La Bohéme. 

Little Symphony Series. Five con- 
certs by a group of players from the 
Oklahoma City Symphony. 

Oklahoma Publishing Company. 
Manager: James Burge. Fledermaus, 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Artur 
Rubinstein, and the Metropolitan Op- 
era Compaity. 

Oklahoma City Chamber-Music 
Society. Six concerts. 

Municipal Auditorium. Manager: 
Dee Fuller. Nine plays and musical 
comedies by national touring compa- 
nies, 

Twilight Time Summer Series. 
Auspices: First Christian Church. 
Edgemere Under the Stars Amphi- 
theatre, 3,000. Programs by chorus 
and orchestra. 


OKLAHOMA 


Richard Carson, 

co-manager ot 

Carson Attrac- 
tions, Tulsa 





Junior Symphony. Auspices: Ju- 
nior Chamber of Commerce. Con- 
ductors: Tracy Silvester and Eric 
Parham. 


Tulsa 


By Juve BLAKELY 


Tulsa Philharmonic, 515 S. Main 
St. Conductor: H. Arthur Brown. 
President: Burch Mayo. Manager: 
Milton Holtz. Convention Hall, 2,854. 
Evening series of seven subscription 
concerts; Sunday afternoon series of 
five subscription concerto concerts: 
youth concerts. Evening series so- 
loists: Jennie Tourel, Oct. 29; Ossy 
Renardy, Nov. 26; Leonard Pennario, 
Dec. 17; Carolyn Long, Mona Paulee, 
David Lloyd, and Michael Rhodes, in 
concert version of Carmen, Feb. 11; 
William Kapell, March 10; Igor 
Gorin, April 14. Sunday afternoon 
series soloists: Claudio Arrau, Nov. 
11; Leonard Rose, Dec. 9; Eugene 
List, Jan. 27; Isaac Stern, Feb. 24; 
Young Artists Auditions winner, 
March 30. 


Carson Attractions, P. O. Box 
2383. Managers: Richard Carson and 
Mrs. Robert Boice Carson. Conven- 
tion Hall, 2,854. Fledermaus, Nov. 
28; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Dec. 16; Oklahoma!, Jan. 28 and 29; 
First Piano Quartet, Feb. 7. 

Civic Music Association, 517 Mc- 
Birney Bldg. President: Frank B. 
Clements. Central High School Au- 
ditorium. Ana Maria’s Spanish Bal- 
let, Nov. 23; Lanny Ross, Dec. 11; 
Artur Rubinstein, Jan. 7; Marais and 
Miranda, Feb. 4 


Tulsa Opera Club, 1610 S. Boulder 
Ave. Artistic director: R: lph Sas- 
sano. Convention Hall, 2,854. Two 
productions with local and guest art- 
ists. The Desert Song, with David 
Atkinson, Nov. 15, 16, and 17: Rio 
Rita, April 24, 25, and 26, 





Little Rock 


By Nett CoTtNaM 


Community Concert Association. 
President: Mrs. Tillar Adamson. 
Robinson Auditorium, 2,984. Ossy 
Renardy, Nov. 15; Elena Nikolaidi, 
Dec. 14; Robert Casadesus, Jan. 22; 
Vronsky and Babin, Feb. 13; Richard 
Tucker, March 6; Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, March 15. 

Robinson Auditorium Events. Man- 
ager: Arch W. Harville. Capacity, 
2,984. Fledermaus, Nov. 29; Sadler's 
Wells Theatre Ballet, Jan. 15; Okla- 
homa. 

Arkansas Peps Orchestra. Conduc- 
tor: Carl Forsberg. Concerts to be 
announced, 


Fayetteville 


By HELEN YvonNE HucHEs 

University of Arkansas-Fayette- 
ville Community Concert Associa- 
tion. Conrad Thibault, Nov. 28; 
Elena Nikolaidi, Dec. 12; Rudolf 
Firkusny, Jan. 10; Cincinnati Sym- 


ARKANSAS 


Marx J. Pales, 
conductor, Uni- 
versity of Arkan- 
sas Symphony, 
Fayetteville 





phony, March 14. 


University of Arkansas Depart- 
ment of Music. Department head: 
Kenneth Osborne. University Sym- 
phony, Marx Pales, conductor. A 
Cappella Choir and University Men’s 
Chorus, Herrold Headley, director. 
Faculty and student programs. Con- 
certs by guest artists including Carlos 
Arnold and William Hays, organists; 
and the University of Missouri String 
Quartet. 

Mozart Festival, with 
and chorus, Jan. 19 and 20. 


orchestra 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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lfor Jones, con- 

ductor of the 

Bethlehem Bach 
Choir 


Bethlehem 


By Frank J. OrPE 


Bethlehem Bach Choir, 528 N. New 
St. Auspices: Bach Choir Society. 
Conductor: Ifor Jones. President: 
William L. Estes, Jr. Packer Church, 
Lehigh University, 1,200. Weekend 
festivals, with soloists, in the spring. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Walter A. Schrempel, 827 
N. Bishopthorpe St. Lauritz Mel- 
chior, Oct. 14; Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, Jan. 17; Joanna and Nikolai 
(;raudan, March 11. 

Lehigh University Student Con- 
cert-Lecture Series. Open to the 
public. Grace Hall, Lehigh Univer- 
ity, 3,500; Broughal Junior High 
School Auditorium, 850; Liberty 
High School Auditorium, — 1,200. 
Polyna Stoska and The Teltschiks, 
Oct. 5; Cincinnati Symphony, Nov. 
0; Tropicana Revue, Jan. 11; Sing- 
ng Boys of Norway, March 21. 

Beethoven Maennerchor, 127 Vine- 
ard St. Director: Herbert Fiss. 
Men’s Chorus. President: John F. 
‘\eeler. Pop concerts three Wednes- 
lays of each month; other programs 
hroughout the — season. Ladies’ 
Chorus. President: Margaret Hoch. 
Monthly concerts. 

Municipal Band, 316 FE. 3rd St. 
\uspices: City of Bethlehem. Con- 
ductor: Joseph Ricapito. Appearances 
it municipal functions; one or two 
winter concerts; outdoor summer con- 
‘erts. 


Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 239) 


Locust St. President: Mary Curtis 
Zimbalist. Director: Efrem Zimba- 
list. Curtis Hall, 300. Faculty and 
student recitals; opera, orchestra, and 
chamber-music programs. 

Philadelphia Musical Academy, 
1617 Spruce St. President and direc- 
tor: Jani Szantho. Academy Audi- 
torium, 200; Ethical Society Audito- 
rium, 300. Faculty and student re- 
citals. 

Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music, 216 S. 20th St. Director: 
Maria Ezerman Drake. President: 
William Ezerman. Dean: Alison 
Drake. Witherspoon Hall, 1,000; 
New Century Club Auditorium. Con- 
certs by conservatory orchestra; fac- 
ulty and student recitals. 

Clarke Conservatory of Music, 
1800 Ludlow St. President: Joseph 
W. Clarke. New Century Club Au- 
ditorium, 400. Faculty and student re- 
citals. 

Settlement School of Music, 416 
Queen 5t. Director: Johann Grolle. 
President: Morris W._ Satinsky. 
School Auditorium, 275. Faculty and 
student recitals. 

Academy of Vocal Arts, 1920 
Spruce St. Director: Vernon Ham- 
mond. President: Mrs. Clarence A. 
Warden. Academy Auditorium, 150. 
Recitals; opera scenes in costume, 
staged and directed by Rosa Landver. 

New School of Music, 1738 Pine St. 
President and director: Max Aronoff. 
Concerts by Curtis String Quartet; 
faculty recitals. 

Mendelssohn Club Chorus, 3433 N. 
21st St. Director: Harold W. Gilbert. 
Secretary: Emilie Buckley. Concerts 


February, 1952 


PENNSYLVANIA 


in Church of St. Luke and the 
Epiphany. 

Youth Orchestra of Greater Phil- 
adelphia, 168 Warrior Rd. Drexel 
Hill, Penna. Musical director: J. W. 
Fk. Leman. Secretary: Mrs. Stanley 
R. Smith. Academy of Music, 3,004. 
Seasonal concerts with soloists. 

Guy Marriner Piano Lecture-Reci- 
tals, Parkway at 20th St. Auspices: 
The Franklin Institute. Institute Lec- 
ture Hall, 360. Second Sunday of 
each month, October through April. 


Tri-County Concerts Association. 
Co-operative organization supported 
by voluntary contributions. Presi- 
dent: Anna Marie Anram. Music 
committee chairman: Richard Troyer. 
Radnor High School, Wayne, Penna., 
800. Sponsors a variety of programs. 

Philadelphia Record Society, 1023 
Jankers Security Bldg. Presser Au- 
ditorium, 275; YWCA _ Auditorium, 
800. Lectures and recorded concerts. 


Easton 


By Joun B. BONNELL 

The Lehigh Valley Symphony is 
now operating as a one-city organiza- 
tion for the first time in its seven- 
year history. Until this year the or- 
chestra was sponsored jointly by 
Easton, Bethlehem, and Allentown, 
neighboring cities in the Lehigh River 
valley. After Allentown withdrew to 
form its own symphony and Beth- 
lehem withdrew for want of popular 
support, Easton decided to carry on 
alone. Herbert Fiss remained as con- 
ductor with the Easton organization, 
which has scheduled three regular 
concerts and one children’s concert 
for this season. 

Lehigh Valley Symphony. Auspices: 
Lehigh Valley Symphony Society. 
Conductor: Herbert Fiss. President: 
Hugh R. Davidson. Easton High 
School Auditorium, 1,010. Three sub- 
scription concerts; one children’s 
concert. Soloist: Edward Weiss, Nov. 
18; others to be announced. 

Easton Community Concert Asso- 
ciation. President: Paul Ford. 
Easton High School Auditorium, 1,- 
010. Eileen Farrell, Dec. 10; Colum- 
bia Concert Trio, Jan. 9; Gyorgy 
Sandor, Feb. 25; Mata and Hari, 
March 29. 

Lafayette College Concerts. Di- 
rector: John D. Raymond. Colton 
Memorial Chapel, 1,000. Robert 
Riedel, baritone, Oct. 21; David Ul- 
rich, organist, Jan. 13; Musical Arts 
Chorus of Easton, March 9. Music 
Festival, in May. 


Wilkes-Barre 


(Continued from page 242) 


American Guild of Organists, 
Wilkes-Barre Chapter, 63 Stanley 
St. Dean: Charles A. Henderson. 
Recitals; Church Music Foundation 
lectures and Youth Choir Festival, 
Feb. 22. 


Little Thectre of Wilkes-Barre. 
President: Walter S. Mitchell. Mu- 
sical director: Carl F. Roth. Irem 
Temple, 1,450. Brigadoon, May 14, 
15, and 16. - 


Choral groups: Wyoming Valley 
Oratorio Society, Charles A. Hen- 
derson, director; two concerts. St. 
Stephen’s Oratorio Guild, Clifford E. 
Balshaw, director; two _ concerts. 
Apollo Club, Willis T. Netter, di- 
rector; four concerts. St. David’s So- 
ciety, W. Craig Peters, manager; 
outdoor singing festival, Aug. 29; 
Gymanfa Ganu, in November; spring 
concert. Cynonfardd Literary Society, 
Ralph S. Morgan, president; Ejistedd- 
fod, March 17. 











Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 


NEW! A GERSHWIN FESTIVAL | 
Gershwin Concert Orchestra 


Sanroma, Pianist; Long, Uppman, Vocalists 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 





Maazel, Conductor 








Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


Concert Co, (20 persons). Special production by $. Denham for 
500 cities not visited by senior company. Program features version 
of "Gaite Parisienne”. 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





De Paur’s Infantry Chorus 


6th Consecutive S$ 
Personal Gates deaatan tales & Brown Leonard De Paur, Conductor 


Longines Symphonette 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Mishel Piastro Conductor 
' 


By arrangement with Clarence E. Cramer 


Trapp Family Singers 


direction: Coppic Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 


Little Orchestra Society 


Thomas Scherman, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Leslie Bell Singers 


Famous Canadian All-girl Chorus 


’ Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Dr. Leslie Bell, Director 





Boyd Neel Orchestra 


of London Boyd Neel, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Jaroff Male Chorus 


and Dancers 


Personal Direction: - Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Jacob's Pillow Dance Festival 


Varied Programs — First Tour — 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Mata and Hari and Company 


Dance Satirists 


Serge Jaroff, Conductor 
Leading Soloists 


Personal Direction: Coppicus. Schang & Brown 


Philharmonic Piano Quartet 


7 Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Janet Collins and her Company 


First Tour Premiere Danseuse Metropoliian Opera 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


The Angelaires 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


FEDERICO PILAR 


Rey and Gomez 


Spanish and Latin American Dancers 


Harp Quintet 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Marina Svetlova 


2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 


Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 


Prima Ballerina 


The Revelers 


Famous Male Quartet 


We offer COMPLETE MANAGEMENT SERVICE for 
DEBUT RECITALS and CONCERTS in New York City 
All details handled Thoroughly and Dependably 


For complete information write or call our 
NEW YORK RECITAL DEPARTMENT Johnnie Evans, Mgr.* Circle 7-6900 
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Louisville 


By Wituiam Moorz 


First performances of works by 
Heitor Villa-Lobos, Norman Dello 
Joio, Otto Luening, Carl Bricken, and 
Virgil Thomson are being given this 
season by the Louisville Orchestra, 
which commissioned them. Martha 
Graham, who was given a_ second 
commission by the orchestra, created 
a new dance work for the December 
concerts. The new orchestra manager 
is William R. Dunton. 

Dance programs are being given 
here this year by the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Ballet Theatre, Shankar 
and his Hindu Ballet, 
Strawbridge Dance Theatre, 
Kitchell. 

The St. Matthew’s Civic Music As- 
sociation is no longer in existence. 

Louisville Orchestra, 830 S. 4th 
St. Auspices: Louisville Philhar- 
monic Society, Inc. Conductor: Rob- 
ert Whitney. President: Mrs. Dann 
C. Byck. Manager: William R. Dun- 
ton. Columbia Auditorium, — 1,800. 
Five pairs of regular concerts; four 
high school concerts; twelve children’s 
concerts. Regular concert soloists: 
Ann Monks and Dorothea Adkins, 
Guo sinuiiets, Nov. 7 and 8; Martha 
Graham, Dec. 5 and 6; Harold Bor- 
den, tenor, Jan. 9 and 10; William 
Kapell, Feb. 6 and 7; Mack Harrell, 
March 5 and 6. 

Community Cencerts, 
Piano Co., 310 W. Broadway. Man- 
ager: William G. Meyer. Memorial 
Auditorium, 3,000. Cleveland Orches- 
tra, Nov. 10; Guiomar Novaes, Nov. 
29: Yfrah ox Jan. 21; Eileen 
Farrell, Feb. 7; Robert Shaw Chorale 
and Sinfoniette March 11. 


Chamber Music Society. 


and Iva 


Baldwin 


Play- 


house, 400. Albeneri Trio, Oct. 26; 
Miami University Quartet, Dec. 8; 
New York oy Jan. 12; Buda- 
pest Quartet, Feb. 23 

Louisville Phitharmonic Chorus, 
951 Starks Bldg. Director: Edward 
Barret. President: Don J. John. 


Britten’s Let’s Make an Opera, Dec. 
7 and 8; choral concerts on Dec. 12, 
Jan. 16, April 1 and 2. 


Hattie Bishop Speed Music Room, 
505 W. Ormsby. Jennie Tourel, Nov. 
‘6; Appleton and Field, Jan. 7 and 8; 
Arthur Grumiaux, March 24 and 25. 

University of Louisville School of 
Music. Gardencourt, 250. Edwin 
Ideler, violinist, Oct. 14; Benjamin 
Owen, pianist, Nov. 18 and March 16; 
Doris and Benjamin Owen, duo- 
pianists, Feb. 3; Martha Ferguson, 
pianist, Feb. 17. 

Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary School of Church Music. 
Alumni Memorial Chapel. Kenneth 
Pool, organist, Nov. 13; Audrey Nos- 
saman, soprano, and Hugh McElrath, 
baritone, Jan. 15. 


Lexington 


By CuHares G. DICKERSON 


Central Kentucky Community Con- 
cert Association, University Memo- 
rial Coliseum, Euclid Ave. President: 
John L. Carter. Memorial Coliseum, 
13,000. Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Night, Oct. 12; Solomon, Oct. 18; 
Cleveland Orchestra, with Helen 
Traubel, Nov. 11; Robert and Gaby 
Casadesus, Jan. 13; Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, Feb. 22; Cincinnati Symphony, 
with Ljuba Welitch, Feb. 25; Robert 
Shaw Chorale, March 10; Jussi and 
Anna-Lisa Bjoerling, April 7. 

University of Kentucky Symphony, 
University of Kentucky. Conductor 
and manager: Edwin E. Stein. Presi- 
dent: Herman L. Donovan. Memorial 
Coliseum, 13,000; Memorial Hall, 
1,200. Four to six concerts; fifteen 
free concerts on campus. 
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the Edwin: 


KENTUCKY 





William 6G. 


Robert Whitney, 


conductor of the Meyer, manager, 
Louisville Orches- Community Con- 
tra certs, Louisville 


Central Kentucky Youth Symphony, 
Fine Arts Bldg., University of Ken- 


tucky. Auspices: Central Kentucky 
Youth Music Society. Conductor: 
Marvin Rabin. President: Thornton 
Scott. Four to six concerts; short 
tours. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington 
By Mary E.izaBetH Power 


Wilmington Community Concert 
Association. President: Harold W. 
Elley. Playhouse, 1,300. Richard 
Tucker, Nov. 6; The Carolers, Dec. 
10; Whittemore and Lowe, Feb. 26; 
Loewenguth String Quartet, with 
Marisa Regules, March 31. 


Wilmington Society of Fine Arts 
Music Committee, Delaware Art 
Center, Park Drive and Woodlawn 
Ave. Chairman: Harland A. Carpen- 
ter. Four free concerts. American So- 
ciety of Ancient Instruments, Dec. 6 
and March 21; Menahem Pressler, 
Jan. 8; Hufstader Singers, Feb. 19. 


University of Delaware Artists 
Series. Mitchell Hall, University of 
Delaware, Newark, Del., 900. Juilliard 
String Quartet, Oct. 20; Jennie 
Tourel, Nov. 20; Virtuosi di Roma, 
Jan. 9; Pierre Bernac and Francis 
Poulenc, Feb. 25; Vronsky and Babin, 
March 21. 


Wilmington Symphony, P. O. Box 
1870. Auspices: Wilmington Sym- 
phony Society. Conductor: Harry E. 
Stausebach. President: Elman _ E. 
Stausebach. Playhouse, 1,300. Three 
free concerts. 


Orpheus Club, P. O. Box 402. Di- 
rector: Lewis W. Grubb. Manager: 
Victor D. Wood. Playhouse, 1,300; 
Longwood Gardens Open-Air The- 
atre, 2, Two concerts, one with 
Milton Kaye, Jan. 28. 

DuPont Company Chorus, DuPont 
Bldg. Director: Frank J. Clark. 
Cavalcade of America broadcast, Dec. 
18; Longwood Gardens concerts, June 
12, 13, and 14. 

Cappelia Club. Director: Frederick 
W. Wyatt. Handel’s Messiah, Dec. 
16; spring concert. 


Capezio Dance Award 
Given to Zachary Solov 


Zachary Solov has been named the 
first winner of the Capezio Dance 
Award of $500, to be granted annu- 
ally for achievement in dance in the 
United States. The award was re- 
cently established by Capezio, Inc., 
theatrical shoe manufacturers. Mr. 
Solov, choreographer and ballet mas- 
ter of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was cited by the award commit- 
tee as having set “new standards of 
excellence” in opera ballet. The com- 
mittee included Martha Hill, Anatole 
Chujoy, Walter Terry, and John 
Martin. 


BOOKS 





Paul Hindemith Views 
Many Worlds of Music 


A Composer’s Wortp: Horizons and 
Limitations. By Paul Hindemith. 
Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1952. $3.75. 


In 1949-50 Paul Hindemith was ap- 
pointed to the Charles Eliot Norton 
Chair of Poetry at Harvard Univer- 
sity; his series of lectures form the 
nucleus of this ponderously written 
but wise and witty book. It “aims to 
be a guide through the little universe 
which is the working place of the man 
who writes music.” But the reader 
soon discovers that the universe in 
which Paul Hindemith writes music 
is vast and varied. 

The eleven chapters range through 
such topics as The Philosophical Ap- 
proach, with evaluations of the musi- 
cal philosophy of Saint Augustine, 
Boethius, and others; Perceiving Mu- 
sic Intellectually, an abstruse but 
highly stimulating analysis; Perceiv- 
ing Music Emotionally, containing 
some aspersions against program 
music; Musical Inspiration; Means 
of Production; Technique and Style, 
containing a denunciation of the 
twelve-tone technique that will enrage 
some readers but make them think; 
Performers, beginning with the 
trenchant quotation from Guido of 
Arezzo, “in our time the silliest of 
all men are singers”; Some Thoughts 
on Instruments; Education; Business 
Matters; and Environment. 

Hindemith picks out two instances 
of “the abject forms that music, regu- 
lated by routine and fashion, can 
assume” as particularly symptomatic 
for our era. Hollywood “shows how 
denaturized an art can become once 
it is made a part of an industrial pro- 
duction system totally inhuman and 
dictatorial.” And he asserts that “the 
other most despicable form of tech- 
nical and_ stylistic degradation in 
music is practiced in totalitarian coun- 
tries. If, with the capitalistic misuse 
of music aforementioned, our art was 
deprived of its artistic dignity, at least 
it was still treated as music. With our 
omnipotent and omniscient dictators 
this superfluous consideration has been 
abandoned and music has become 
nothing but a lubricant for their po- 
litical machinery.” 

The volume abounds in such coura- 
geous and penetrating challenges to 
the flabby generalizations and the 
petty musical gossip that often pass 
for musical thinking today. It should 
be read by every serious musician and 
music-lover. 


—R. S. 
Agnes de Mille 
Writes Her Autobiography 
DANCE TO THE Piper. By Agnes de 


Mille. Boston: Little Brown-Atlan- 

tic Monthly. 1952. $3.50. 

Since the publication of the auto- 
biographies of Isadora Duncan and 
Ruth St. Denis, no such fascinating 
personal record and testament has been 
set down as Agnes de Mille’s book of 
memoirs and artistic opinions. Miss 
De Mille possesses an uncommon gift 
for concocting phrases that are savor- 
ous but not bitter, and she approaches 
every topic, from her own childhood 
emotional involvements with her cele- 
brated mother and father to the sexual 
orientation of dancers generally, with 
a directness that has the aspect, if not 
the essence, of complete candor. 

Miss De Mille’s father, William de 
Mille, was a_ successful playwright 
who became even more successful in 
Hollywood, and her uncle is Cecil B. 
de Mille (whom she considers a 
greater innovator in motion pictures 
and a more successful director than 
his famous early rival, D. Grif- 
fith). Her mother, the daughter of 
the economist Henry George, was a 
woman of immense intellectual energy, 


much of which she spent in prose- 
lytizing for her father’s central proj- 
ect, the single tax, and, more impor- 
tant to Agnes’ early life, she was a 
woman of dominating will. 

It was difficult to be both a George 
and a De Mille, and Agnes took long- 
er than people of less distinguished 
ancestry might have to find her own 
real place in the world. She first 
studied dancing against her parents’ 
will and judgment. Her initial fail- 
ures, her unprofitable years attempt- 
ing to make a career as a dancer 
both here and in England, and her as- 
sociations with other artists—often 
more successful than herself—are ab- 
sorbingly and amusingly recounted. 
The narrative ends with her first big 
commercial successes, the ballet Rodeo 
and the dances for Oklahoma!, for 
she considers that her career since 
that time has already been made pub 
lic sufficiently. 

Miss De Mille’s memories of the 
Ballet Rambert in the days wher 
Frederick Ashton, Antony Tudor, and 
Hugh Laing were struggling begin- 
ners and of her tour with the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo while Rode« 
was in rehearsal are among the most 
revealing chapters in the book. Her 
tributes to Martha Graham—her ad- 
miration for this great dancer is a 
running theme—give valuable insight 
into Miss Graham’s artistic and per 
sonal life. No one can read Dance t 
the Piper without gaining fresh under 
standing about the problems and aims 
of dancing and choreography, or with 
out admiring the brisk intelligence oi 
the woman the piper led to the toy 
of the Broadway dance field. 


Richard Strauss: 
A Full Musical Biography 


RicHArD Strauss. By Kurt Pfister 
Vaduz: Liechtenstein-Verlag. 1951 
This recently published biography 

by a Munich music critic was finished 

a few weeks before the composer’s 

death. It covers Strauss’s work in 

its entirety, except for his final Four 

Songs and the posthumous works, for 

knowledge of which we have to rely 

on the interesting notes by Willi 

Schuh. Since these seem to be minor 

achievements, Pfister’s study may be 

considered the first complete musical 
biography of Strauss. 

It is, generally, a highly readable 
book, even if the author does not 
always concentrate on his subject, and 
in trying to focus our special interest 
on Strauss introduces vast and rather 
needless essays on the history of sym- 
phonic music and opera. The conclu- 
sion reached after these numerous de- 
tours is summarized in the author’s 
statement that Strauss is “the musical 
master of the psychological epoch” 
which began in literature with Balzac 
and Flaubert and led by way of Do- 
stoievsky and Pirandello to Knut 
Hamsun. A similar analogy he finds 
in the paintings of Corot, Courbet, 
Menzel, Manet, and Cézanne. Strauss’s 
“law of realism” is successfully fused 
with the rhythmic forces of South 
German baroque (crowned in Mo- 
zart’s work) and with the sort of 
romanticism that adheres not to mys- 
ticism but to the optimistic enjoyment 
of life and nature-worship. 

While Pfister’s estimates of Strauss’s 
important compositions lack the color 
Richard Specht achieved in his early 
biography, the originality and force 
of his interpretations provide com- 
pensation. Strauss devotees will find 
great pleasure in the 86 pictures, 
which are a mine of hitherto unknown 
material. 

—Rosert BREUER 

Concerto Themes 

Compiled in New Volume 


CoNcEerTO THEMES. Compiled by Ray- 
mond Burrows and Bessie Carroll 
Redmond. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 1951. $4.00. 

A companion volume to the same 
compilers’ Symphony Themes, this 
book includes the themes from 144 
concertos and a bibliography of anal- 
yses of the works. 
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Columbia 


By BLaNcHE LEDERMAN 


University of Missouri. Concert Se- 
ries. Manager: Rogers Whitmore. 
Brewer Field House, 4,500. Eugene 
Conley, Oct. 24; St. Louis Symphony, 
Nov. 13; Robert Shaw Chorale and 
Sinfoniette, Dec. 5; Blanche Thebom, 
March 13; Nathan Milstein, March 
31; Minneapolis Symphony, April 21 

School of Fine Arts. Music de- 
partment chairman: Rogers Whit- 
more. University Auditorium, 750; 
Education Auditorium, 500. Univer- 
sity orchestra, four concerts; chorus, 
three concerts; band, three concerts; 
University Singers; men’s glee club; 
women’s glee club; brass instrument 
ensembles; University String Quar- 
tet; faculty recitals; music festival, 
May 2 and 3. 

Stephens College-Burrall Sym- 
phony Series. Stephens Assembly 
Hall, 3,000. The Barber of Seville, 
Oct. 12; Mischa Mischakoff, Nov. 20; 
Johnoon and Milliken, duo-pianists, 
Jan. 15; Jean Casadesus, April 15; La 
Boheme, May 2. 

Stephens College Music Depart- 
ment, Chairman: Ray Rusk Sullens. 
Bach Singers, Oct. 31; Handel’s Mes- 
siah, with Burrall Symphony, Dec. 4; 
nusical comedy, May 14 to 31. Na- 
ionwide broadcast of concert chorus, 
Nov. 2. Faculty recitals. 

Music Service Guild Series. Au- 
litorium, 750. Val Patacchi, Oct. 4; 
va Kitchell, Nov. 15; Jean Graham, 
an. 29; Suzanne Bloch, March 7; 
‘ierre Sancan, March 20. 

Christian College. Herva 
ct. 10. Faculty recitals. 


Nelli, 


Independence 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 
Independence Symphony. Conduc- 
ior: Franklyn S. Weddle. Memorial 
Hall, 1,800. Four concerts. Soloists: 
William Kiraly, Jan. 27; chorus and 
soloists to be announced, presenting 
Weill’s Down in the Valley, March 8; 
Northeast High School a cappella 
choir, April 20. 

Miscellaneous concerts. \(emorial 
Hall, 1,800. Beverly Phillips, Oct. 
21; Latfrence Gagnier, Oct. 7; Sal- 
zedo Ensemble, Nov. 2; Richard 


Helms, Feb. 17; Piano Festival, 
March 4; Church Music Festival, 
May 4 

independence Messiah Choir. 
Director: Franklyn S. Weddle. Radio 
performance of MHandel’s Messiah, 


with Kansas City Philharmonic, Jo- 
sephine Mader, Virginia Ehwa, Gar- 
land Tickemyer, and Glenn Darwin. 


St. Louis 


(Continued from page 245) 


concert versions, but the ballets are 
given with scenery and costumes. 

Concordia Seminary Chorus, 
Musical Art Bldg. Director: William 
B. Heyvne. Concert, March 27. Pre- 
Faster tour. 

Concert Direction Alma Cueny, 
4402 McP herson Ave. Manager : 
Alma Cueny. Also box-office facili- 
ties, Aeolian Co., 1004 Olive St. 

St. Louis String Quartet, 4750 
Westminster Place. Leader: Harry 
Farbman. Three concerts at Wash- 
ington University. Others pending. 

Ancient String Instruments En- 
semble, 6043a Pershing Ave. Con- 
ductor and manager: Jerome D. 


Rosen. 


Great Music Programs, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. Auspices: Laclede 
Gas Company. (C ‘onductor : Harry 


Farbman. Orchestra programs by 


‘February, 1952 


MISSOURI 


Franklyn Weddle, 

conductor of the 

Independence 
Symphony 





members of St. Louis Symphony, with 


guest soloists, each Sunday evening 
over KSD-T\ 


St. Joseph 


By Epwin 8. McDonarp 


St. Joseph Civic Music Associa- 
“om 1413 Ridenbaugh St. President: 
Ted Branson. Central High School 
hedinien, 1,600. Ann Ayars, Dec. 


6; New Friends of Music Quartet, 
Jan. 16; Jerome Hines, Feb. 11; Rob- 
ert Casadesus, March 21; Singing 


Boys of Norway, April 10. 


Fortnightly Musical Ciub, 2404 


Francis St. President: Mrs. David 
W. Hopkins. Crystal Room, Hotel 
Robidoux, 400. Leslie Chabay, Oct. 


15; William gy Nov. 12; 
Grace Hoffman, Feb. ; Joan Field, 
March 17; programs ua "active mem- 
bers. 


Joplin 


Joplin Civic Symphony. 
Joplin Junior College. 
Frank Coulter. First concert, with 
Oliver Sovereign, baritone, Dec. 9; 
other concerts to be announced. 


Auspices : 
Conductor: T. 


Great Artists Series, Box 686. 
Manager: Mrs. Jay Wilder. Me- 
morial Auditorium. Events to be an- 
nounced. 


Omaha 


By KATHLEEN SHAW MILLER 


This season the Omaha Symphony 
is being conducted by Emanuel Wish- 
now, professor of violin and string 
ensemble and conductor of the or- 
chestra at the University of Ne- 
braska. The Joslyn Art Museum, 
which houses the Omaha Symphony 
and Morning Musicale concerts, is 
celebrating its twentieth anniversary. 

Omaha Sympkony. 22nd and Dodge 
Sts. Auspices: Omaha Symphony Or- 
chestra Association. Conductor 
Emanuel Wishnow. President: Mrs. 
Francis Martland. Manager: Cecil W. 
Slocum. Joslyn Memorial Concert 
Hall, 1,200. Five pairs of subscrip- 
tion concerts; four youth concerts 
(at Technical High School Audi- 
torium, 2,200) under auspices of local 
chapter of American Federation of 
Musicians; summer Pop concerts at 
Peony Park Grove. Subscription series 
soloists: Jane Hobson, with Howard 
Hanson, guest conductor, Oct. 30 and 
31: Ervin Laszlo, Nov. 26 and 27; 
Roberta Peters, Jan. “yl and 28; Rich- 
ard Tucker, March 3 and 4; William 
Primrose, March 31 and April 1. 

Tuesday Musical Club. 225 S. 
55th St. President: Mrs. W. Dale 
Clark. Central High School Audi- 
torium, 1,500. Victoria de los Angeles, 
Oct. 9; Ossy Renardy, Nov. 20; Solo- 
mon, Dec. 5; Kirsten Flagstad, Jan. 
14; Virtuosi di Roma, Feb. 25 

Morning Musicale, 1327 S. 25th 
st. Director: Mrs. Howard Kennedy. 
Joslyn Memorial Concert Hall, 1,200 
Leslie Chabay, Oct. 8; Lillian Moore, 
Nov. 5; William Masselos, Dec. 17; 
Grace Hoffman, Feb. 11; Omaha 
Brownell Hall A Cappella Choir, 
Mrs. Bernard Gribble, director, with 
Susan Thomas, pianist, April 12. 

Joslyn Memorial Art Museum, 
22nd and Dodge Sts. Director: Eu- 
gene S. Kingman. President: Frank 
T. B. Martin. Five chamber-music 
events. Lectures by Martin a mu- 
sic critic, Oct. 14 and Feb. 3. Concerts 
by Fine Arts Ensemble—Gladys May, 
Rosemary Madison, Emanuel Wish- 
now, Truman Morsman and Max 
Gilbert—Oct. 28; Feb. 17; and April 
20. Free Sunday afternoon programs 
in Concert Hall, 1,200, by regional 





Springfield 
By BertHa Papst 


Springfield Symphony. Conductor: 
Constantine Johns. President : Domen- 
ico Giachetto. Manager: Simon Fried- 
man, 726 Reisch Bldg. Springfield 
High School Auditorium, 1,600. Four 
concerts. Soloists: Lucille Cummings, 
Oct. 23; others to be announced. 

Springfield Municipal Opera Asso- 
ciation, 230% S. Sixth St. Producer- 
director: E. Carl Lundgren. Presi- 
dent: John E. McWherter. Open-Air 
Theatre, Lake Springfield, 4,000. Light 
opera productions in the summer. 


Community Concert Series. \ us - 
pices: Amateur Musical Club. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Will Taylor, 1331 Dial Ct. 
Orpheum Theatre, 2,800. William 
Kapell, Nov. 13; Robert Shaw Cho- 
rale, Dec. 6; Cesare Siepi, Jan. 22; 
Indianapolis Symphony, March 20. 


Springfield Municipal Choir. A us- 
pices: Playground and_ Recreation 
Commission. Director: E. Carl Lund- 
gren. Secretary: Melvin St. John, 
23014 S. 6th St. Concerts, weekly 
radio program; civic appearances. 

Springfield Oratorio Society. Aus- 
pices: Springfield Council of Churches. 
te ge Donald FE. Allured, 621 

Capital Ave. Local churches. Three 
oratorios. 


Springfield Municipal Band. Main- 


tained by city tax allotment. Con- 


.Bradley Hall, 650. One 


ILLINOIS 


Manager : 
mer park 


ductor: Homer D. Mountz 
Jack Wicks, City Hall. Sin 


concerts; civic appearances 


Peoria 


(Continued from page 234) 


tion. Auspices: Peoria Playg sround 
and Recreation Board. Conductor 
Paul Vegna. Manager: A. T. Me 
Cormack. Tri-weekly concerts in Pe- 
oria parks, June 1 to Sept. 15 

Peoria Orpheus Club. Male chorus 
Director: Howard D. Kellogg, Sr 
Peoria High School, 600. Three con- 
certs. 


Peoria Civic Chorus. Director: 


Wilbur = Simmons. Peoria High 
School, 600. Winter and spring con- 
certs. 


Peoria Civic Orchestra. Auspices: 


Peoria Playground and Recreation 
Board. Conductor: J. Elmer Sze- 
pessy. Peoria High School, 600. Two 


concerts. 


Women’s 
Lathrop. 
Nelson. 


concert. 


Philharmonic Choral. 
chorus. Director: Griff 


President: Mrs. Milo W. 


Director: The 
Livingston. Shrine 
1,821. Two concerts. 

Caterpillar Employees Mixed 
Chorus. Musical director: Thomas 
N. Neal. Shrine Mosque, 1,821. 


Palestrina Choir. 
Rev. Robert 
Mosque, 


NEBRASKA 


artists, and in Lecture Hall, 325, by 
advanced students 

Omaha Music Teachers Associa- 
tion. 4861 Burt St. President: Eleanor 
Lear Graham. Joslyn Memorial Co1 
cert Hall, 1,200: Concert by 
tion members, Dec. 9. Lecture Hall, 
325: monthly young artist recitals; 
monthly student recitals. 

Omaha City Chorus, 4907 Capitol 
Ave. Director: Bob Ashton. Mana 
ger: Keith Manifold. Joslyn Men 
rial Concert Hall, 1,200. Fall and 
spring concerts 


Lincoln 


By Artuur E. WestBrook 


assQcla 


Lincoln Symphony, Stuart Bldg 
\uspices: Lincoln Symphony Ass¢ 


ciation. Conductor: Leo Kopp. Presi 
dent: Dr. Marshall Neely. Manager 
D. A. Lienemann. Stuart Theatre 


Four orchestral concerts; two con 
certs by guest artists. Orchestral sol 
ists: Bartlett and Robertson; Williar 
Primrose. Concert artists Richard 
Tucker; de Paur Infantry Chorus 

Fine Arts Ensemble. |’ersonnel: 
Emanuel Wishnow and = Trumat 
Morsman, violinists; Max Gilbert, 
violist; Rosemary Madison, cellist 
Gladys Hamstreet May, pianist. Un 
versity Student Ballroom. Three cor 
certs 

University of Nebraska School of 
Fine Arts. Director: Arthur FE. West 
brook. University Coliseum; Univer 
sity Student Union Ballroom. Metr 
politan Opera Company, presenting 
Fledermaus, Jan. 21 (sponsored b 
Lincoln Symphony Association ) ; 
First Piano Quartet, March 20 (spor 
sored by Student Union). 

University Orchestra 
Emanuel Wishnow. Three concerts 
Soloists: Samuel Sorin, Nov. 18 
senior students, April & 

Other events: Handel's Messial 
with guest soloists, Arthur E. West 
brook, conductor, Dec. 9; Elgar's 
Dream of Gerontius, David Foltz 
conductor, May 4; concerts by uni 
1 brass choir; facult 
recitals; weekly student recitals 

American Guild of Organists, Lin- 
colin Chapter. Dean: Glayne Doolit 


Conductor 


versity band an 


tle. Virgil Fox, St. Paul’s Methodist 
Church, in January; Jean Langl: 
First Plymoutl Congregational 
Church, in May 

Nebraska Wesleyan University. 


Plainsman Theatre. La Bohéme, Os 
car Bennett, director, Nov. 7 to 10 


Ann Arbor Festival 
Lists Eleven Soloists 
ANN Arpor, Micu.—The list 


artists who will participate in_ the 
59th annual May Festival of the Uni 
versity of Michigan has been an 
nounced by Charles A. Sink, presi 
dent of the University Musical S« 
ciety 

In all of the festival’s six concerts, 
scheduled for May 1 to 4, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra will be heard. The 
conductors will include Eugene Or 
mandy, Thor Johnson, Alexander 
Hilsberg, and Marguerite Hood 
Among the soloists will be Eleanor 
Steber, Patrice Munsel, Astrid Var 
nay, and Patricia Neway, sopranos; 
Set Svanholm and Anton Dermota, 
tenors; Mack Harrell and Phil Duey, 
baritones; George London, 
tone; Guiomar Novaes, pianist; and 
Nathan Milstein, violinist. 

In performances of Berlioz’ The 
Damnation of Faust and Walton’s 
Belshazzar’s Feast, the University 
Choral Union will take part, and the 
Festival Youth Chorus will present 
a special song cycle. 

HELEN MILLER CUTLER 


bass-bari 
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Each artist has his own reason for choosing 
Baidwin as the piano which most nearly approaches 
the ever-elusive goal of perfection. 


ne’y names appear on the musical horizon, an 


Mealduvin 


Standard of Fia 


evi r-increasing number of them are 


joining their distinguished colleagues 


in ‘heir use of the Baldwin. 


As 


WMO | 









Kurt Adler 

Victor Alessandro 
Ernest Ansermet 
Claudio Arrau 
Wilhelm Bachaus 
Vladimir Bakaleinikoff 
Stefan Bardas 
Joseph Battista 
Sir Thomas Beecham 
Patricia Benkman 
Erna Berger 
Mervin Berger 
Ralph Berkowitz 
Pierre Bernac 
Leonard Bernstein 
Jorge Bolet 

nnio Bolognini 
Coenraad V. Bos 
Benjamin Britten 
John Brownlee 
Igor Buketoft 
Richard Burgin 
Julius Cajes 
Maria Carreras 
Eleazar de Carvalho 
Gaspar Cassado 
Stanley Chapple 
Aldo Ciccolini 
Fausto Cleva 
Aaron Copland 
Ernst Von Dohnanyi 
Antal Dorati 
Jose Echaniz 
Amold Eidus 








Cloe Elmo 
Daniel Ericourt 
Arthur Fiedler 
Kirsten Flagstad 
Lukas Foss 

Pierre Fournier 
Zino Francescatti 
Samson Francois 
Walter Gieseking 
Boris Goldovsky 
Robert Goldsand 
Eugene Goossens 
William Haaker 
Theodor Haig 
Jeannette Haien 
Cecilia Hansen 
Raymond Hanson 
Johana Harris 
Roy Harris 
Nicole Henriot 
Julius Huehn 
Amparo Iturbi 
Jose Iturbi 

Agi Jambor 

Thor Johnson 
Adyline Johnson 
J. Randolph Jones 
John Kessler 
Edward Kilenyi 
Alexander Kipnis 
Robert Kitain 
Marguerite Kozenn 
Rafael Kubelik 
Wiktor Labunski 





Robert Lawrence 
Theodore Lettvin 
Ray Lev 

Rosina Lhevinne 
Arthur Bennett Lipkin 
Joan Lloyd 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff 
Ruby Mercer 

Ozan Marsh 

Nino Martini 
Edwin McArthur 
Josefina Megret 
Darius Milhaud 
Marjorie Mitchell 
Benno Moiseiwitsch 
Alfonso Montecino 
Pierre Monteux 
Charles Munch 
Nelson and Neal 
Jeanne Nettleton 
Joanne Nettleton 
Joaquin Nin-Culmell 
Moshe Paranov 
Peter Pears 

Leonard Pennario 
Gregor Piatigorsky 
Ezio Pinza 

Leo Podolsky 

Lily Pons 

Rosa Ponselle 

Ruth Posselt 

Francis Poulenc 
Xenia Prochorowa 
Graciela Rivera 





Joseph Rosenstock 
Aaron Rosand 
Manuel Rosenthal 
Jesus Maria Sanroma 
Maxim Schapiro 
George Schick 
Hans Schwieger 
Rafael Sebastia 
Leonard Seeber 
Harry Shub 

Leo Sirota 
Leonard Shure 
David Smith 
Henry Sopkin 
Tossy Spivakovsky 
Ebe Stignani 

Igor Stravinsky 
Soulima Stravinsky 
James Sykes 
Joseph Szigeti 
Yi-Kwei Sze 
Jacques Thibaud 
Jennie Tourel 
Helen Traubel 
Margaret Truman 
Erno Valasek 
Aline Van Barentzen 
Joseph Wagner 
Robert Weede 
Whittemore and Lowe 
Earl Wild 

Maurice Wilk 
Thomas Wright 
Efrem Zimbalist 
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Albuquerque Civic Symphony Orchestra 
Atlanta Symphony Orchestra 

Baton Rouge Symphony Orchestra 
Beaumont Symphony Orchestra 
Berkshire Music Center and Festival 
Birmingham Civic Symphony 

Boston ‘‘Pops’’ Orchestra 

Boston Symphony Orchestra 

Brevard Music Foundation 

Burbank Symphony Orchestra 

Central Florida Symphony Orchestra 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 

Cincinnati May Festival 

Cincinnati Summer Opera 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
Cumberland Forest Festival 
Evenings-on-the-Roof, Los Angeles 

Fort Wayne Philharmonic Orchestra 
Friends of New Music, Portland, Oregon 
Grand Rapids Symphony Orchestra 
Grant Park Concerts, Chicago 

Hartford Symphony Orchestra 
Interlochen Music Camp 

Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 

Jersey City Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
Kalamazoo Symphony Society 

Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 

New England Opera Theater 

North Carolina Symphony Orchestra 
Ojai Festivals 

Peoria Symphony Orchestra 

Phoenix Symphony Orchestra 

Pittsburgh Civic Light Opera Association 
Ravinia Festival 

Salt Lake Philharmonic Choir 

San Diego Philharmonic Society 

San Francisco Opera Association 
Shreveport Symphony Orchestra 

Singing Boys of Norway 

Springfield (Mo.) Civic Symphony Orchestra 
St. Louis Little Symphony Orchestra 

St. Louis Philharmonic Orchestra 
Starlight Operetta, Dallas 

Toledo Orchestra 

Virginia Orchestra 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA * CONCERTS * RADIO 
TV ¢ FILMS «+ RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


Eacclusive Management: Hurok Adtractions Ine. 


711 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 22 





Booking Direction: NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 











